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THE  OUT.QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 
CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  ENCOUNTER. 

The  moor,  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter,  extended  for  several  miles 
right  and  left.  It  was  a  wild,  open  place,  without  a  tree  or  habitation  to 
break  its  monotonous  extent.  Exposed  to  every  wind  that  blew,  its  vege- 
tation wa9  scanty,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  bleak  and  barren  pictare.  Here 
03  this  dreary  heath,  long  before  the  morning  Hgbl  had  broken  npon  the 
.«cene,  a  horseman,  well-armed  and  muffled,  was  stationed.  The  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  a  certain  traveller  pass  that  way  had  drawn  him  to  the  spot, 
whilst  the  darkness  of  the  honr,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  hot  toa 
clearly  indicated  the  reason  of  his  being  there.  The  chilling  blast  swept; 
across  the  plain,  but  it  eccmed  to  mako  no  impression  upon  him,  hin 
fevered  brain  was  heated  with  excitement,  and  bnoyed  up  with  a  feeling 
of  determination  to  perish,  sooner  than  fail  in  his  attempt.  Ho  had  already 
waited  long,  and  a  faint  streak  of  morning  light  began  to  edge  the  horizon  ; 
be  grew  impatient,  and  hearkened  to  the  slightest  sound  that  portended  an 
approaching  step ;  bnt  all  was  silent — silent  as  death.  lie  dismounted,  and 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  sandy  turf  that  bordered  the  narrovv 
road.  "Where  is  he?*'  he  at  length  exclaimed,  with  an  oath.  "Has  ho 
changed  his  intention,  or  delayed  his  journey,  or  taken  some  other  route  ?'* 
A  momentary  thought,  a-kin  to  hope,  flashed  across  his  guily  breast  that 
some  soch  mischance  might  foil  his  desperate  purpose,  mt  from  any  ap- 
prehension as  to  its  success,  but  from  an  ill-concealed  consciousness  of  ti  o 
enormity  of  the  act  he  was  about  to  engage  in.  The  assistance,  however, 
of  a  fiery  draught,  with  which  he  had  provided  himself  to  keep  out  tho 
c  •Id,  soon  settled  all  other  feelings  than  those  of  impatience  for  the  arrival 
of  his  destined  victim. 

He  listened  again  arid  again  with  an  increased  anxiety.  His  eyes  ran 
down  the  dingy  road,  which  was  just  perceptible  through  the  sombre^ 
twilight,  bnt  nothing  could  he  there  discern :  all  was  wrapped  in  glooni' 
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aod  stillness.  At  length,  on  the  sadden  lull  of  the  whistling  blast,  the 
distant  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof  broke  on  his  ear.  "  That  is  he,  by  Jove  V 
cried  the  excited  listener,  hastily  resuming  bis  seat  and  adjosting  his 
«reapons.  A  dark  object  was  now  faintly  perceived  in  the  distance,  and  as 
it  neared  the  spot,  disclosed  a  horseman,  well  mounted,  advancing  at  an 
easy  pace.  He  that  had  been  in  wait  for  him  now  halted,  and  with  his 
eyes  rlvetted  on  the  approaching  form,  tried  to  see  if  he  conid  reoognise  his 
ontline,  bnt  this  he  was  totally  unable  to  do,  owing  to  the  obsority  that 
still  prevailed;  he,  therefore,  wheeled  round  and  proceeded  slowly  ou- 
Hards. 

According  to  his  pre-arranged  plan,  he  allowed  the  nnsuspectingtivTeller 
to  pass  him  by,  but  no  sooner  bad  be  done  so  than,  rushing  forward,  he 
again  overtook  him,  and,  placing  a  pistol  at  the  horse^s  head,  shot  it  dead 
on  the  spot.  The  astounded  rider  fell  with  the  animal  heavily  to  the 
ground :  and,  before  he  could  recover  from  tho  shock,  a  second  pistol  was 
jtlaced  at  his  breast,  whilst  the  words,  '^  Out  with  thy  gold,"  fell  on  his 
startled  ear. 

'*  Villain,"  retorted  the  prostrate  man,  "move  off  your  murderous  hand. 
you  shall  not  have  my  life  so  cheaply,*'  upon  saying  which,  he  grasped  the 
rouKzle  of  the  pistol,  and,  though  he  could  not  wrench  it  from  him,  succeeded 
in  tuiiiing  it  aside,  so  that  its  contents,  which  went  off  in  the  straggle,  only 
ploughed  np  the  earth  without  doing  further  mischief. 

The  assaulted  traveller  having  now,  by  dint  of  great  exertion  gained 
his  feet ;  and  being  a  man  of  muscular  frame,  and  plenty  of  nerve,  he  soon 
had  the  advantage  over  the  slight  person  of  his  assailant,  whom  be 
resolutely  seized,  and  endeavoured  to  bear  down.  Any  hopes  of  succour, 
at  that  early  hour  and  lonely  spot,  were  in  vain.  Strength  of  limb  must 
alone  decide  the  deadly  conflict :  neither  would  yield  ;  each  man's  life  was 
at  stake.  At  length,  the  highwayman,  conscious  of  his  iuferiority  in  point 
of  force,  and  knowing  he  must  soon  succumb,  bad  recourse  to  an  expedient 
which  served  his  purpose  bnt  too  well.  By  a  last  and  desperate  effort, 
he  succeeded  in  forcing  himself  from  the  gripe  of  his  opponent :  and  profit- 
ing by  the  critical  moment,  be  laid  hold  of  the  discharged  pistol  which  had 
fallen  at  his  feet,  and,  with  its  but-end,  dealt  such  a  crashing  blow  on  the 
temple  of  his  adversary  as  to  prostrate  him  without  further  resistance, 
senseless  to  the  ground  ! 

Out  of  breath,  and  nearly  suffocated  with  rage  and  exertion,  the  guilty 
man  found  himself  incapable  of  following  np  his  savage  deed,  till  he  had 
paused  a  few  seconds  to  compose  his  agitation.  Then,  giving  a  rapid 
glance  right  and  left,  to  ascertain  that  the  coast  was  clear,  he  commenced 
Ills  search  for  booty.  This  he  found  in  a  less  quantity  than  he  expected, 
but,  having  secured  what  there  was,  he  hastily  mounted  his  horse,  and, 
without  one  thought  of  commisseration  for  his  victim,  he  took  a  side  path 
across  the  moor  and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 

THE  COMHISSIOM. 

Weabied  aod  disheartened,  Alice  Marsdale  was  seen  to  retain  for  the 
fonrUi  time  from  the  sea^shore  without  hariQg  met  as  she  had  hitherto 
done,  her  mneb-loved  Urcella  Treyillera.  Thb  naasnal  absence  from 
her  favorite  hannt  filled  her  with  snrprise  and  some  little  anxiety.  Was 
it  iUoeas  kept  her  away  or  some  other  eaose  ?  How  much  she  wish^ 
she  coold  go  to  the  Priory,  and  there  ascertain  the  trae  reason  of 
thia  disappearance,  bat  she  woold  not  disobey  her  father's  orders ;  they 
had  been  peremptory,  and  to  her  that  was  more  than  safficient.  Another 
ciicomstance  contribated  to  increase  her  disappointment ;  and  this  was  her 
inability  to  fulfil  a  promise  she  had  made  to  Gerald,  on  his  leaying  Tregona, 
to  remit  a  small  packet  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Algernon's  daughter  at  their 
next  meeting  on  the  sands.  This  commission  she  now  saw  little  chance 
of  exeeating,  and  fall  of  chagrin  at  the  centre  tempa^  she  resolved  to  go 
to  the  old  woman  Trencbard,  who,  she  remembered,  was  well  known  at  the 
Prioiy,  and  inqaire  what  had  become  of  her  missing  friend.  She  accord- 
ingly, withoat  farther  delay,  directed  her  steps  towards  the  poor  woman's 
d«elling. 

**6ood  morning,  worthy  dame,"  said  Alice,  throwing  herself  wearily 
on  a  seat.  ^^  I  have  been  walking  far,  and  wonld  gladly  take  a  little 
repose.     How  fares  it  with  yourself  and  granddaughter?" 

'^  Right  well,  sweet  lady,"  was  the  grateful  reply. 

Having  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  good  woman's  comfortless,  liigh- 
back  chairs,  Alice  began  making  inquiries  about  Sir  Algernon's  daughter, 
Mying  that  she  no  longer  ever  met  her  in  her  favorite  rambles  on  the  shore, 
that  she  feared  she  was  ill." 

^  Mistress  Urcella  is  not  ill,"  said  Dame  Trencbard,  gravely. 

*^  Then  what  can  keep  her  away  ?  I  feel  confident  that  nothing  but 
indisposition  would  withdraw  her  from  the  society  of  one  whom  she  knows 
well  loves  her  with  all  her  heart." 

Mrs.  Trencbard  was  silent. 

"  Speak  my  good  woman,"  continued  Alice,  "you  know  more  than  you 
are  willing  to  impart,  keep  me  not  in  suspense." 

"  If  yon  insist  upon  my  speaking  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  sny  auf;ht 
that  might  give  you  offence.  You  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the 
measures  which  your  respected  father  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  towardn 
Sir  Algernon  Treviilers,  and  which  have  called  down  the  severity  of  the 
Uw  upoa  his  house.  You  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  his  daughter 
should  hold  back  from  further  intimacy  with  any  member  of  a  family  who 
vas  seeking  the  ruin  of  ber  beloved  parent." 

"  Ob  !  Urcella  knows  me  too  well,"  exclaimed  Alice,  with  much  warmth, 
"'  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  /  had  aught  to  do  with  that  unhappy  busi- 
ness. Tell  her  I  lament  it  as  much  as  she  can  do  herself,  and  that  if  a 
Ueart  knows  how  to  feel  sympathy  for  another's  sorrow  it  'u  mine." 
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"  But,  dear  lady,"  resamed  Mrs.  Trcuchtrd,  "  MistreM  Urcella  has  got 
a  father,  one  who  knows  theo  not,  but  knows  full  well  the  weight  of  the 
restrictions  laid  npon  his  movement*,  through  the  means  of  thj  kinsmen." 

"Ah,  trnc,'*  eaid  Alice  thonghtfollv.  "How  conld  I  expect  her  to 
haye  acted  otherwise  ?  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  this,**  and  the  remem- 
brance of  her  brothei'd  request  passed  disconragingly  across  her  mind,  she 
(Itred  not  allude  to  it  after  what  bad  passed,  and  began  preparing  to  take 
her  leave,  when  the  good  old  woman  perceiving  a  look  of  disappoint metit 
rifFiised  over  her  gentle  countenance,  immediately  informed  her  that  \i  was 
her  intention  to  go  to  the  Priory  on  the  morrow,  and  that  she  would  have 
much  pleasure  in  conveying  to  Mistress  Urcella  her  many  expressions  of 
Fympatliy. 

Alice  conld  not  resist  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  obliging  her  dear 
Gerald,  and  drawing  forth  the  little  packet,  earnestly  requested  it  might  be 
delivered. 

Mrs.  Trench urd  looked  surprised  when  she  learnt  from  what  quarter  it 
came,  and  Alice  feared  she  wss  goirg  to  decline  being  the  bearer,  but  after 
a  mementos  reflection  her  countenance  brightened,  and  she  promised  to 
execute  her  commisi^ion,  adding  that  she  had  so  frequently  witnessed  Mr. 
Gerald's  kind  attentions  towards  the  injured  gentleman  under  her  care,  that 
she  should  be  glad  to  have  this  means  of  doing  him  a  service. 

"  Then  fail  not,  my  good  woman  to  remember  him,"  said  Alice.  **  With 
respect  to  the  poor  injured  roan,  to  whom  yon  just  now  alluc^ed,  we  are  moK^t 
anxious  to  learn  what  has  become  of  him.  My  father  constantly  speaks  of 
him,  and  seems  to  Tear  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  marked  his  obligations 
to  him  ;  but  he  left  his  abode  so  unexpectedly,  and  so  much  sooner  than 
we  bad  reason  to  imagine  it  were  possible  from  his  weak  state,  that  my 
father  lost  the  pleasure  he  had  anticipated  of  obtaining  a  second  interview  ; 
and  since  th«t  time  we  have  been  unable  to  gain  any  tidings  of  biro.'* 

"  He  appeared  a  man  of  retired  habits,"  said  Mrs.  Trenchard,  "  and 
unwilling  to  obtain  notoriety." 

"  My  father  was  much  struck  with  the  benign  expression  of  his  conn- 
tensnce,  and  though  he  had  seen  him  but  once,  he  felt  assnred  that  he 
conld  never  fail  to  recognise  him,  when  or  wheresoever  he  might  chance  to 
meet  him.'' 

On  leaving  the  cottage  Alice  turned  her  steps  homewards.  In  the  long 
avenue  she  was  joined  by  Mr.  Treveibyn,  who  was  returning  from  inspoct- 
ini;  the  building  of  some  alms-houses  to  replace  those  that  bad  fallen  in 
ruins.  Alice  was  glad  to  see  the  young  minister,  the  warm  regard  he  had 
e\:er  evinced  for  her  favorite  brother  had  long  won  her  approbation,  whilst 
his  never-tiring  zeal  and  charity  for  the  snrrounding  poor,  commanded  her 
respect  and  esteem. 

The  conversation  soon  turned  upon  the  absent  Gerald.  "  What  makes 
him  leave  us  so  frequently?"  said  Mr.  Treverbyn,  **he  has  no  tooner  ac- 
complished one  expedition  than  he  is  off  again  upon  another." 

''  My  brother  is  gone  to  see  a  friend  at  some  little  distance,"  replied 
Alice. 
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"  Would  it  not  be  as  well  that  lie  were  at  Tregona  just  now  ?" 

^  I  tbink  not,"  rejoined  Alice,  ^^  though  I  am  uawllling  to  acknowledge 
it." 

"  Ah !  how  so  ?"  said  the  minister  with  a  look  of  sarprlse. 

^' Whj,"  said  Alice,  with  some  little  he^iitation,  ''  Gerald  possesses,  as 
Ton  may  well  remember,  a  sensitive  disposition  not  wholly  free  from  pride, 
and  as  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  approve  of  his  father's  late  proceedings 
agiiinst  Sur  Algernon,  he  feels  himself  in  an  awkward  position  when  tbiK 
uofortuoate  business  is  brought  forward,  particularly  when  done  bo  iu  a 
tone  of  exultation." 

*'  True,"  said  Mr.  Treverbyn,  "  I  can  easily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a 
man,  who,  unable  to  approve  of  ceitain  proceedings  is  restrained  from 
stating  his  objections  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  parent,  whose  actions  ho 
well  knows  are  backed  by  conscience  and  the  law.  Still,  if  I  am  peimitted 
to  give  expression  to  my  thoughts,  I  would  say  that  his  presence  at  home 
might  on  many  occasions  be  of  service  in  checking  the  impetuosity  of  his 
younger  brother,  who  is  often  led  to  do  those  things  which  in  his  caltuer 
moments  he  might  see  cause  to  regret.  It  is  for  this  reason  and  from  nu 
sel&h  motives  of  my  own  that  I  am  anxious  his  discreet  counsels  should 
be  less  often  missing." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Alice,  "  it  is  to  you,  Mr.  Treverbyn,  that  Gerald  looks 
forward  to  impart  good  advice  to  his  home  circle  during  his  absence ;  ho 
knows  the  extent  of  your  influence,  and  places  his  reliance  on  its  good 
redolts." 

"  Your  brother  gives  me  credit  for  more,  I  fear,  than  I  possess.  As  far  as 
lies  in  my  power,  1  hope  to  be  ever  ready  to  lend  my  humble  endeavours 
towards  the  promotion  of  peapo  and  sociability  amongst  those  who  ro&ide 
around  me.  But  at  the  present  moment  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
fiicndly  enggestious  of  an  elder  brother  would  tend  to  insure  more  favor- 
uble  effects  than  the  grave  admonitions  of  a  clerical  monitor,  however  well 
iotended.  At  all  events,  there  is  one  point  in  which  we  have  no  difficulty 
io  coinciding,  and  that  is  the  pleasure  his  safe  return  will  afford  ns.*' 

"In  that  we  certainly  agi*ee,"  said  Alice,  smiling,  "  aud  may  I  be  allowed 
to  add  mj  hopes,  that  these  frequent  departores  of  my  truant  brother  \ull 
not  deter  the  Kev.  Mr.  Treverbyn  from  affording  those  left  at  home  as 
much  of  his  society  as  if  his  old  college  friend  were  amongst  them  ;  as  he 
oaght  to  know  that  Gerald  was  not  the  only  person  who  knew  how  to  give 
)<im  a  special  welcome  at  Tregona."  On  saying  which  Alice  gave  him  a 
]>Iayfol  obeisance,  and  vanished  through  a  side  wicket  which  led  from  the 
avenue  to  the  giurden.  And  so  quickly  did  she  disappear,  that  Mr.  Trever- 
byn had  no  time  to  reply,  but  he  was  anything  but  displeased  at  what  he  had 
Leard;  and  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  the  closed  wicket,  certaifi 
pleasant  castles  in  the  air  flitted  across  his  imagination,  contributing  to 
mise  him  np  in  his  own  estimation  and  induce  him  to  come  to  the  deter^ 
mination  of  not  losing  sight  of  an  invitation  so  flattering  in  every  way  to 
liii  vanity. 

On  reaching  home,  Alice  found  all  in  confusion.     Her  father  had  re- 
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ceived  intelligence  tbat  his  friend,  Mastor  Merris,  hud  been  attacked  on  the 
liighwayf,  robbed,  and  grievooAlj  wounded.  That  he  was  lying  without 
signs  of  recovery  at  a  small  inn  on  the  road  side.  Mr.  Marsdale,  who  had 
been  instmmental  in  inducing  his  friend  to  undertake  the  above  journey,  was 
distressed  beyond  description  at  its  appalling  results,  and  insisted  upon 
setting  off  instantly  to  the  bedside  of  his  old  ally,  leaving  orders  that  every- 
thing should  be  prepared  for  his  accommodation,  should  he  find  it  possible 
to  have  him  removed. 


CHAPTER    XXIL; 

NATURAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

All  those  who,  at  the  period  of  our  narrative,  had  not  conformed  to  the 
uewly-established  creed  of  the  country,  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety, 
lest  their  non-observance  of  the  statutes  should  be  discovered.  Even  after 
indictment,  for  simple  '*  non-conformity,'^  there  were  other  degrees  of  cri- 
minality in  the  exercise  of  the  forbidden  faith,  which  were  considered  of 
such  enormity  as  to  draw  down  upon  the  offender's  head  the  forfeit  of  his 
life.  That  of  entertaining  or  harbouring  any  of  his  own  ecclesiastics,  who, 
afler  receiving  a  foreign  education,  returned  to  their  native  country,  was 
one  of  these ;  such  an  act  was  considered  by  the  law  treasonable,  aud 
punished  accordingly. 

Notwithstanding  so  awful  a  retribution,  the  risk  was  not  nnfrequcntly 
attempted  by  those  families  who  adhered  to  the  old  creed.  That  of  Sir 
Algernon  Trevillers  had  done  so,  and  was  at  this  moment  entertaining  n 
brother  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  under  his  own  roof,  where,  in  the  greatest 
secrecy,  he  was  imparting  the  benefits  of  his  ministry  to  his  beloved  family 
and  their  dependents. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  it  was  no  great  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  least  incident  differing  from  the  usual  routine  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Priory,  should  create  uneasiness  within  its  anxious  circle.  Such  was 
the  case  when  they  were  informed  that  a  stranger  had  been  obser\*ed 
loitering,  more  than  once,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sir  Algernon's 
dwelling ;  and  on  one  occasion  had  been  seen  to  enter  and  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  cot  of  one  of  his  labourers.  This  circumstance, 
insignificant  in  itself,  became  a  matter  worthy  of  notice  to  the  cautious 
inmates  of  the  Priory ;  and  it  was  suggested  by  Mistress  Anne  Trevillers 
tbat  no  time  should  be  lost  in  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  object  of  this 
intruder's  seeming  "  espionage." 

The  asperity  shown  by  Humphrey  towards  Sir  Algernon,  since  the 
defeat  of  his  father's  suit,  gave  reason  to  fear  that  he  still  meditated  further 
annoyance,  and  was  seeking  information  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Impressed 
^  with  this  idea,  Mistress  Trevillers  and  her  neice  Urcella  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  make  what  discoveries  they  could  at  the  above-mentioned  cot- 
tage, situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gates  of  the  Priory. 

As  they  pursued  their  way  towards  the  spot,  the  conversation  turned, 
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DatonlJj,  upon  their  redonbtable  neighbour  and  bis  two  sons.  ^'  Of  the 
latter,''  said  Mistress  Trevilier.',  '*  I  am  inclioed  to  think  the  youngest  is 
the  leist  objectionaUe  of  the  tno.  An  open  foe  is  always  less  to  be  feared 
than  a  hidden  one." 

^'No  one  can  deny  that,"  said  her  niece,  **  bnt  may  yon  not,  dearest 
aant,  be  mider  some  misapprehension  respecting  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
eldest?  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  charge  Gerald  Marsdale  with  hypocrisy 
▼ithont  more  substantial  proof.  I  will,  however,  not  deny  that  a  some- 
what perplexing  clond  hangs  over  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  sessions  ; 
bat  his  previous  assurances  to  me  were  of  so  friendly  a  nature,  and  marked 
with  so  much  deference  towards  the  well-being  of  my  dear  father  and  our- 
selves  that  I  feel  it  impossible  they  could  have  emanated  from  a  treache- 
rous heart." 

'  <'  I  wonid  gladly  join  in  the  favorable  opinion  you  have  formed  of  this 
roimg  man/'  said  Mistress  TrevlUers,  *^  had  not  circumstances  come  to 
light  of  so  very  suspicious  a  complexion  as  to  preclude  me  from  doing  so. 
What  can  be  said  in  justification  of  his  having  delivered  over  your  luckless 
Bosaiy  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  an  act  which  might  have  occasioned  the 
penalty  oi proemunire  to  have  fallen  on  your  poor  father's  head ;  and  which 
misfortune  was  only  averted  by  the  failure  in  proving  its  owner,  or  from 
whence  it  originally  came.  Had  this  young  man  detained  the  Rosary  in  his 
own  custody  till  some  opportunity  presented  itself  of  placing  it  into  safe  hands, 
he  would  then  have  given  us  a  proof  of  his  sincere  wish  to  befriend  us,  and 
my  opinion  of  him  would  then  have  been  such  as  yon  could  have  wished 
dear  Urcelia."  This  latter  sentence  was  said  with  a  significant  look  and 
smile. 

Urcelbi  was  silent ;  she  knew  not  how  to  explain  away  this  unaccount- 
able mconsistency  of  Gerald  Marsdale.  The  fact  spoke  for  itself,  and  she 
coold  do  no  more  than  ponder  over  the  anomaly  in  a  spirit  of  disappointment. 

Having  reached  the  cottage,  they  were  welcomed  in  by  an  honest- 
iooldng,  elderiy  man,  who  brought  forward  two  oaken  stools  for  their  ac- 
commodation. Mistress  Trevillers  lost  no  time  in  commencing  heir  iaqniries 
respecting  the  stranger  who  had  been  with  hiiil  on  the  preceding  day. 

''True  enough,"  commenced  the  cottager,  ''my  hnmble  roof  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  one  I  had  never  seen  before  last  evening." 

"  Was  this  stranger  young,  or  advanced  in  years ;  of  what  cla^s  did  he 
appear  to  belong  ?  I  have  important  reasons  for  asking  these  questions," 
said  Mistress  Trevillers,  *'  therefore,  £  trust  you  will  answer  me  correctly." 

"^  Certainly,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  I  have  no  reason  to  do  otherwise; 
oa  the  contrary,  I  feel  too  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  my 
readiness  to  obey  any  member  of  my  respected  master's  family.  The 
stranger  did  not  belong  to  the  poor  class ;  his  appearance  and  manner  told 
quite  a  contrary  tale ;  he  was  young,  and  his  voice  sweet-toned." 

^  And  knew  you  not  who  he  was  ?"  said  UrceUa. 

'^No,  I  did  not;  I  only  thought  it  probable  it  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Mars- 
dale. In  truth,  I  addressed  him  as  such,  and  receiving  no  correction,  I 
coodnded  I  was  right." 
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And  what  brongbt  him  to  jonr  cottage  ?"  continaed  the  iDqnirer. 

'J'hat  is  what  I  could  not  make  out,  unless  it  was  owing  to  a  8tran|te 
curiosity  to  become  acquamted  with  all  that  was  going  on  at  the  Priory." 
*^  At  the  Priory  ?"  reiterated  Mistress  Trevlllcrs,  looking  anxiously  at 
.the  speaker. 

'•  Yes,'*  replied  the  old  man,  "  every  question  he  made  me  had  reference 
to  that  place,  and  its  owner.  I  was  surprised  at  his  wish  to  learn  what  so 
little  concerned  him,  and  felt  unwilling  to  answer  liis  many  qaeries.  I 
:iUo  declined  accepting  a  gratuity  which  he  offered  roe,  as  it  was  accom 
])aniei  with  words  which  seemed  to  command  mv  silence,  and  this  I  could 
not  understand,  having  said  no  mare  than  the  trath,  and  that  required  no 


romnneraiion." 


"  What  were  the  interrogatories  he  put  to  you  ?" 

''  He  inquired  whether  any  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  household 
of  late — "Whether  my  master  had  given  any  signs  of  his  being  likely  to 
conform  to  the  state  religion,  since  his  conviction  at  the  sessions — Whether 
his  daughter  had  any  intimacies  in  the  neighbourhood ;  Whc  mostly  f re  - 
quented  the  Priorj- — Wlten^  it  was  thought.  Sir  Algernon  would  leave  the 
place  for  foreign  parts,  and  such  like.'' 

"  Who  could  it  have  been  ?"  said  Urcella,  thoughtfully ;  "  I  can  attribute 
5uch  espionage  to  no  other  than  to  Humphrey  Marsdale,  who,  with  some 
sinister  plan  in  view,  is  endeavouring  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  our 
familiar  movements." 

"  No,  my  good  lady,"  said  the  old  man,  quickly,  "  it  was  not  Mr. 
Humphrey  Marsdale  ;  his  person  is  well  known  to  me ;  1  frequently  saw 
him  during  the  time  this  strip  of  land  on  which  my  cottage  stands  was 
under  dispute,  he  was  frequently  here  at  that  time,  and  1  had  occasion  to 
speak  to  him  often." 

*'  What  was  his  general  appearance  ?     What  the  colour  of  his  garb  ?*' 

'^  My  sight  is  somewhat  imperfect,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  from  what 
]  was  able  to  observe,  I  should  say,  his  appearance  was  all  in  his  favor. 
His  hair  was  of  a  lightish  brown,  his  doublet  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with 
<'i  cloak  of  the  same,  a  leathern  belt  fastened  in  the  centre  by  a  clasp  of 
silver." 

At  this  description  the  eyes  'of  Urcella  met  those  of  her  aunt ;  and 
though  it  only  detailed  what  was  the  geucral  costume  of  the  yoimg  men  of 
tlie  day,  still,  it  tallied  so  completely  with  that  worn  by  Gerald,  when  seen 
by  Urcella  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Trencliard,  that  very  little  doubt  remained 
^>  ho  the  prymg  individual  could  be ;  and  this  doubt  was  further  removed 
on  the  production  of  a  silken  kerchief  which  the  interrogator  had  left  be- 
hind, and  upon  which  was  seen  the  letter  **  G,"  traced  in  golden  threads  at 
its  edge. 

Gerald  having  only  lately  returned  from  abroad,  this  incident  decided 
the  matter  at  once — and  both  parties  left  the  cottage  under  the  same  im- 
])res3ion.  ^listress  Treviliers,  who  had  for  some  time  entertained  suspicions 
ra*])ecting  the  sincerity  of  Gerald  Marsdale's  frieudly  professions,  only  re- 
quired some  such  proof  as  the  above  to  justify  the  opinion  she  had  formed 
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of  faiiD.  As  for  Uroella,  she  was  taken  by  surprise ;  at  6rst  she  knew  not 
what  to  betieve,  but  after  a  little  reflection,  she  could  not  bnt  own,  how- 
ercr  relnctantlj,  that  her  eyes  were  at  length  opened,  and  that  she  could 
no  bnger  raise  her  voice  in  favor  of  one  so  unworthy  of  her  approbation. 
How  could  she  ever  again  place  any  confidence  in  Gerald,  aft^r  the  affair  of 
the  Rosary  f  Everything  told  against  him.  She  had  been  completely 
misled  by  his  frank  manner  and  open  countenance ;  and,  in  future,  must 
yield  to  the  better  penetration  of  her  aunt.  With  this  resolution  she  en- 
dearoured  to  change  tbe  subject  of  conversation,  and  at  once  extinguish 
the  recollection  of  a  discoveiy  so  distasteful  to  her  feelings,  lliis  was, 
however,  not  so  easily  done,  the  subject  returned  to  her  mind  again,  and 
again.  How  blindly,  thought  she,  have  I  been  deceiving  myself,  with 
this  young  Gerald's  fair  words  I  so  full  of  kindness  and  consideration,  and 
ret  so  hollow !  How  foolishly  did  I  think  that  I  had  found  in  the  enemy's 
camp  a  friend,  who  would  assist  us,  by  his  influence  with  his  parent,  in 
case  of  need,  and  protect  us  from  that  threatening  storm  which,  at  any 
day,  might  burst  over  our  heads  ;  but,  alas !  what  have  my  hopes  turned 
out  bnt  a  fallacy  ?  and  the  safe  haven  which  my  poor  imagination  had 
conjured  np — a  mere  phantom ! 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  INCIDENT. 

The  injury  inflicted  on  the  preceptor  did  not  prove  to  be  of  so  serious  a  na- 
tore,  as  was  at  first  apprehended.  Skill  and  care  brought  him  round  by 
degrees,  till  he  was  once  more  enabled  to  resume  his  easy  post  at  Tregona. 
A  diligent  search  had  been  made  for  his  savage  assailant,  but  without 
success  ;  no  information  could  be  gained  as  to  the  direction  of  his  flight, 
lotwithstanding  the  untiring  exertions  made  for  tbe  purpose.  At  length, 
all  further  hopes  of  his  capture  were  given  up,  and  the  subject,  like  every 
other  peculiar  event,  had  its  day  and  was  then  forgotten.  Gerald  was 
^tiU  absent ;  and  Mr.  Marsdale  having  retired  to  his  study,  Alice  took  the 
opportunity  of  paying  old  Mrs.  Trenchard  a  visit,  and  making  inquiries 
respecting  the  missing  Urcella,  and  the  result  of  the  little  commission  she 
had  given  her. 

*•  Tell  me  all  that  passed,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  I  ti-ust  my  fears  are 
not  realised  that  Sir  Algernon's  daughter  is  indisposed  or  that  she  has  for- 
saken me." 

^^  Mistress  Urcella  is,  thank  God,  in  good  health,  and  most  thankful  for 
the  many  expressions  of  aflection  yon  sent  to  her ;  she  is  fully  convinced 
that  yon  had  naught  to  do  with  the  harsh  measures  carried  out  against 
her  beloved  father,  and  bids  me  assure  you,  that  should  any  further  op- 
pression from  (he  same  quarter  visit  her  house,  she  should  ever  regard  her 
sweet  Mistress  Alice  as  exempt  from  the  slightest  participation  therein." 

*^  And  did  she  say  all  this  ?"  said  the  pleased  and  affectionate  girl. 
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^'  How  happy  I  am  that  she  should  be  so  thoronghlj  assured  of  my  vym- 
pathy  in  her  regard.  It  is  just  as  I  hoped  it  might  be ;  and  my  commis* 
sioD,  yod  executed  that  also  ?'' 

Mrs.  Trenchard  busied  herself  about  the  room  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
the  question,  but  it  being  repeated,  she  gravely  replied,  '*  I  had  almost 
hoped,  dear  lady,  that  yon  had  forgotten  this  part  of  my  mia^on,  indeed  I 
ivonld  fain  have  passed  it  over  in  silence." 

''  In  silence !"  exclaimed  Alice,  with  anrprise,  '*  I  do  not  understand 
yon.  Has  aught  happened  to  the  little  packet,  so  as  to  have  prevented 
you  delivering  it  as  you  promised ;  keep  me  not  in  suspense,  tell  me  my 
good  woman  what  yon  have  done  with  it  ?" 

'^  I  delivered  it  safely,**  said  Mrs.  Trenchard,  "  bnt  it  has  not  been 
retained.     It  is  returned  to  you  unopened." 

''  Unopened  ?"  exclaimed  Alice,  ^'surely,  Urcella  did  not  refuse  to  look 
at  it  ?" 

"  Mistress  Urcella  took  it  from  me  eagerly,  bnt  when  I  mentioned  the 
name  of  your  respected  brother,  her  countenance  became  instantly  clouded 
with  an  expression  of  disapprobation ;  she  examined  the  superscription  for 
some  seconds  in  silence,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  making  up  her  mind,  she 
took  her  pencil  and  wrote  a  few  words  beneath  it." 

"  Let  me  see  quickly,"  said  Alice,  *'  what  Urcella  can  have  written  to 
justify  a  proceeding  so  unlike  herself."  Whereupon  Mrs.  Trenchard  drew 
slowly  from  an  old  chest  the  returned  packet,  and  presented  it  to  her  young 
mistress. 

"  Ah  !*'  said  the  astonished  girl,  as  her  eyes  ran  over  the  pencilled  words, 
"  what  do  I  see  here  ? 

'*  He  thcU  diatanbUa  onee'may  dUaembU  twice.* 

m 

'<  Is  this  most  unjust  reproach  intended  for  my  brother  ?  he  who  is 
candour  and  honesty  itself.  How  little  does  Urcella  know  his  true  cha- 
racter !  and  how  grossly  has  he  been  mbrepresented  to  occasion  her  to 
tbiuk  so  ill  of  him.  At  all  events,"  continued  Alice,  ''  dear  Gerald  shall 
never  behold  this  unjust  accusation." 

On  saying  which  she  dbengaged  the  string  that  confined  the  packet, 
and  taking  its  outward  cover  threw  it  on  the  glowing  embers  of  the  cottage, 
hearth.  *'  There,"  said  she,  watching  the  flame  it  created,  ^'  Let  the  re- 
collection of  words  so  untrue,  so  unkind,  be  as  quickly  annihilated  as  the 
paper  on  which  they  were  written. 

Having  exhausted  her  natural  feelings  of  indignation,  she  gathered  up 
the  disordered  little  packet,  which  the  above  proceeding  had  disturbed,  and 
was  about  closing  it  up,  when  it  occun-ed  to  her  that  it  was  a  good  oppor* 
t unity  of  letting  Mrs.  Trenchard  see  its  contents,  feeling  sure  she  would  not 
fail  to  report  the  same  in  the  quarter  she  most  wished.  She  accordingly 
unfolded  the  remaining  envelope,  and  drawing  forth  a  small  bnt  curiously 
wrought  cross  of  gold,  she  held  it  up  to  Mrs.  Trenchard,  '^  here,"  said 
Alice,  ^'  is  the  little  offering  that  has  been  returned  with  so  much  asperity." 
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TbeD,  with  a  smile  that  marked  her  forgiveness,  she  read  aload  the  few 
lines  that  accompanied  the  above,  saying  she  did  not  think  that  Urcella 
would  have  accused  her  brother  of  hjf  pocrisy  if  she  had  onlj  opened  the 
packet  and  seen  its  contents." 

The  lines  were  as  follows : — "  With  deep  respect,  Gerald  Marsdale  begs 
"to  he  allowed  to  present  the  enclosed  cross  to  Mistress  Urcella.  It  was 
"taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  snull  chapel  adjoining  the  house,  a  sanctuary, 
"  where  had  knelt  for  successive  ages  many  of  her  knightly  sires  professing' 
"a  creed,  now  but  too  faitlifuliy  maintained  by  their  last  and  youthful 
'^descendant'* 

Ha'ving  read  aloud  the  above,  Alice  took  the  little  cross,  and  passing 
a  silken  cord  through  its  ring  suspended  it  round  her  own  neck,  saying  that 
it  should  remain  there,  till  sAe,  for  whom  it  was  intended  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  him  who  had  ventured  to  present  it. 

Mrs.  Trenchard  looked  on,  but  said  nothing ;  she  kept  her  opinions  to 
herself. 

'^  I  think,"  resumed  Alice,  '^  that  I  can  discern  the  cause  that  has  called 
forth  these  strange  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  my  poor  Urcella,  and  if 
my  surmises  be  correct,  why  should  1  blame  her  for  the  grievous  mistake 
loto  which  she  has  fallen.  The  total  ignorance  in  which  my  brother  Gerald 
had  been  kept  respecting  the  intended  prosecution  of  Sir  Algernon  Tre- 
villers,  had  made  him,  no  doubt,  express  himself  in  such  a  manner  in  her  pre- 
sence as  to  lead  the  confiding  girl  to  imagine  that  he  was  giving  an  assur- 
ance that  no  further  annoyance  would  accrue  from  his  family.  Ought  £ 
therefore,  to  be  surprised  at  her  indignation,  when  a  few  days  after  her  con- 
versation with  my  brother,  her  father  was  summoned  to  the  sessions,  and 
(here  heavily  fined  through  the  means  of  those  same  persons  whom  she  had 
been  made  to  believe  would  pursue  a  friendly  course  in  future.  It  was, 
indeed,  almost  natural  that  dear  Urcella  should  view  with  distrust  any  now 
attention  proceeding  from  the  same  quarter." 

''  Time,  dear  lady,"  said  the  good  old  woman,  at  length  breaking  silence, 
"  will  unravel  these  awkward  events." 

"  1  sincerely  trust  they  will,"  replied  Alice,  "  but  in  the  meanwhile  it 
is  hard  that  false  impressions  should  exist  without  the  possibility  of  inter- 
preting them  in  their  true  sense.  Farewell  my  good  woman,  I  will  see 
yon  again  soon." 

(to    be    continued.) 
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QUEENSLAND  AND  EMIGRATION. 

Amid  the  workaday  world  of  £nro|>e,  earning  their  daily  bread  after  their 
accustomed  manner,  living  nfter  their  accnstomcd  fAshion — the  artiznn  by 
hU  handicraft — the  merchant  by  his  ventnre — the  official  by  his  rauk,  snr- 
rounded  by  old  associations  and  old  ties — ^there  are  feir  who  give  them- 
selves the  care  to  tbiok  upon  the  enterprise  of  those  who  have  gone  out  to 
found  new  communities  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  involves  all  the  eventnalities  that  may  arise 
from  the  extension  of  civilization  and  the  birth  of  nascent  empires.  There 
is  not  concerned  in  it  alone  the  fate  of  individuals — there  is  a  greater  coo- 
cern  by  far.  The  men  who  colonize  the  lone  places  of  the  world  uiaj  be 
tlie  founders  of  royal  peoples,  whose  commerce  is  yet  to  sweep  the  seas — 
whose  cities,  rising  tower  above  tower,  by  streams,  where  the  savage 
roams  wild  to-day,  may,  in  a  future  time,  receive  tribute  from  many  an 
humbled  or  dependent  nation,  and  whose  edicts  may  be  heard,  iu  times  to 
come,  with  reverence  wherever  they  ai*e  promulgated. 

For  us,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  dearer  interest  than  this  great  abstract 
and  remote  interest.  There  is  no  home  in  our  land  which  does  not  number 
amon^  those  who  have  gathered  at  its  hearth,  some  wanderer,  now  far  away. 
1  r  there  be  no  relative  lost  to  us  in  willing  exile,  it  may  be  some  dear 
friend  whom  we  remember,  whilst  hb  footsteps  leave  their  track  in  the 
tall  grass  of  Southern  Savannahs,  amid  the  wild  undcr-growtfas  of  northern 
forests,  or  on  the  desert  sands  of  Anstral  shores.  Amid  the  humbler 
classes  of  our  people,  such  associations  are  bound  up  with  another  consi- 
deration. The  tide  of  emigration  sweeps  them  with  a  constant  flow  from 
their  native  laud.  They  have  a  present  or  prospective  concern  in  solitudes, 
south  or  west.  They  seek  out  fertile  plains,  where  rich  harvests  may  re- 
ward their  labour ;  genial  climes,  where  health  may  not  be  robbed  from 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  toil ;  a  promising  country,  where,  in  due  season, 
the  tribes  of  a  people  may  gather  and  find  room.  The  breath  of  war, 
which  now  sweeps  with  its  fierce  miasma  the  great  continent  that  was  once 
a  tranquil  asylum  for  their  race,  checks  the  Irish  emigrant's  hope  from  its 
wonted  direction.  Impelled  from  the  green  shores  of  Innisfail  by  causes 
which  it  is  not  our  province  to  discus^,  more  at  present,  perhaps,  than  at 
any  other  period  have  they  begun  to  weigh  the  vast  advantages  offered 
them  by  Australia,  as  a  field  for  their  toil.     No  wonder  that  they  shouli). 

Situate  iu  meridional  parallels,  which  afford  it  all  the  delight  of  genial 
airs, — ^large  as  Europe  in  extent — possessing  districts  of  unsui-passed  fer- 
tility great  as  many  European  kingdoms — its  clime  favourable  to  human 
longevity — ^free  from  periodical  or  local  diseases — Australia  presents  a 
combination  of  qualifications  not  afforded  by  any  other  land  under  the  sun. 
'i'he  native  tribes  are  few,  and  not  hostile  to  the  settler.  There  are  no 
terrible  massacres  to  fear,  such  as  those  which  the  pioneers  encountered 
iiom  the  wrath  of  the  red  men  of  America,  whose  homes  they  invaded. 
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The  heats  of  sammer  are  not  extreme ;  tbe  chill  of  winter  is  not  fo  nipping 
as  in  our  own  land.  Sarronnded  by  manj  haibonrs — in  the  midst  of  nn 
ocean,  whose  currents  pass  the  shores  where  the  wealth  of  the  tropics 
aboands, — ^lands  of  silk,  lands  of  spice,  lands  of  gems — rich  with  com, 
wine,  gold,  and  oil  itself, — Australia  spreads  its  paths  to  the  feet  of  the 
adventurer,  as  if  to  woo  him  to  its  possession.  Before  the  discovery  of  tho 
gold  fields  it  presented  all  the  requirements  of  a  great  pastoral  country, 
▼here  herds  increased  marvellously  and  flocks  throve  beyond  belief.  Its 
greatest  capabilities  wereinutilised  or  unexplored  under  this  condition.  It  was 
not  peopled ;  and  without  a  people  there  was  no  stimnlns  to  the  development 
of  its  resources.  Up  to  that  time  its  ooly  markets  were  in  Europe,  and  the 
way  was  long  and  the  profit  slow  for  ita  ventures.  A  few  ship-loads  of  wool 
in  the  year  constituted  its  exports.  The  bones  of  slaughtered  cattle,  their 
bides  and  their  fat,  sent  anniully  to  London,  formed  its  tmfiic.  A  thousand 
pounds  more,  or  a  thousand  pounds  less,  made  up  its  balance  of  profit  or  of  losf>. 
In  this  way  there  was  but  little  promise  of  the  wondrous  wealth,  prowess, 
«nd  commerce  Australia  has  attained  since.  Life  was  easy  in  its  solitudes, 
however.  Men,  sick  of  the  struggle  at  home  with  us — in  Ireland,  in  Eng« 
land,  or  in  Scotland^-chose  to  separate  themselves  far  from  their  fellowp, 
far  from  bustle,  and  trouble,  and  anxiety,  and  settle  down  in  the  land  of  Kan  • 
garoos.  A  few  government  officials,  who  had  connexion  with  the  convict 
establishments,  and  to  whom  habit  had  been  second  nature,  felt  loath  to 
leave  a  country  where  the  best  part  of  life  had  gone  by,  under  the  most 
silent  of  f>kies,  amid  the  most  lovely  of  lands.  The  inducements  which  in- 
flnenced  them  to  their  settlement,  were  the  same  as  those  which  prevailed 
with  tbe  fathers  of  mankind  in  the  East — grazing  for  their  cattle — soil 
where  their  com  might  grow — ^peacefulness  where  they  might  reap  it  in 
dee  time.  It  can  be  under.«tood,  that  such  being  tbe  promise  afforded  by 
Australia  to  the^settler,  its  growth  was  but  slow  for  many  a  long  year.  It 
was  far  from  the  shores  of  Europe — the  desire  of  gain  was  more  potent 
vith  members  of  our  old  communities,  where  gain  represented  the  materiel 
of  happiness,  at  least,  in  giving  the  power  to  obtain  all  the  pleasures  and 
Inxnryof  life.  When,  therefore,  dissatbfaction  with  their  condition  at 
home-— hard  necessity — or  the  ambition  of  advancement,  in  wider  fields, 
drew  men  from  the  households  of  the  western  world,  to  follow  the  track  of 
colonization,  they  rather  sought  the  settled  places  of  America,  than  iho 
wiUs  of  other  lands.  Thus  it  happened  that  Australin,  crowned  with  all 
we»lth,  happy  in  a  beneficent  sky,  and  a  soil,  hardly  needing  the  tiller'.^ 
care,  was  left  to  the  convict,  or  the  savage,  or  the  misanthrope,  its  resources 
cndeveloped,  and  its  land  a  desert.  So  it  remained,  comparatively,  until 
the  burst  of  the  news  of  the  gold  discovery  reached  the  shores  of  Europe, 
And  attracted  men  of  all  ranks,  artist  and  student,  noble  and  pensant,  to 
delve  the  soil  for  its  teeming  wealth.  City  after  city  was  raised  high  in 
fir  by  tbe  hands  of  the  adventurei*3.  States  rather  than  colonies  wero 
fonuded  at  once,  and  the  mart  and  the  villa  sprang  up  with  a  magic  as 
wonderful  as  the  palace  of  Aladin.  Trade  was  initiated,  and  the  land  was 
peopled.     Commerce  spread  its  white  wings  abroad  upon  the  solitary  seas 
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of  the  vast  lone  Pacific,  and  the  world  beheld  with  wonder  the  beginning 
of  great  nations  leaping  matured,  powerful,  and  Bublime  into  being. 

It  is  not  onr  province  to  fbllow  ont  the  history  of  that  mental  epidemic, 
well  called  the  "  gold  fever."  Like  other  fevers,  it  had  its  reaction,  how- 
ever. If,  nnder  itd  ioflnence,  crowds  flocked  from  Enrope  to  the  mining 
districts,  filled  with  the  flush  of  expectation  of  readj  fortane,  it  happened 
in  time,  that  the  labourers  became  too  many,  and  the  miners  trod  too  dose 
in  the  modem  regions,  that  rivalled  Ophir,  to  find  room  for  each  other.  The 
quantity  of  hands  which  abounded  worked  op  the  *^  cliums**  where  gold 
was  plenty,  and  the  enterprise  of  gold-digging,  came  to  have  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  a  game  of  chance,  in  rewarding  the  industry  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed it.  In  this  state  of  things  there  was  many  a  host  to  be  fed ,  and  few 
labourers  in  the  field  whence  food  was  to  be  derived.  Yet  the  land  spread 
far  and  wide  untilled  and  unsubdued  to  the  purpose  of  man.  Vast  sweeps 
of  pasture  Invited  the  browsing  herd  to  gather  on  their  succulent  breadths, 
but  the  ploughman  and  the  herd  were  wanting  to  take  the  task  which  might 
win  them  weal  th.  They  were  not  long  wanting.  Disappointed  miners  took  to 
bollock-driving — members  of  learned  professions,  and  men  who  have  been 
called  by  agitators,  "  bloated  aristocrats,**  stood  in  the  handles  of  a  plough 
along  the  Australian  plains.  Things  found  their  level  in  this  way  at  last. 
Amid  the  incitements  of  the  honest  toil  of  pastoral,  and  not  in  the  fever  of 
the  hazardous  speculation  of  mining  districts,  grew  the  desire  to  develope 
the  natural  resources  of  the  land.  The  immediate  prospect  afiforded  by 
such  a  purpose  might  be  less  glittering,  but  its  fortunate  event  was  in- 
finitely more  certain,  than  that  which  first  drew  the  men  who  undertook  it 
to  the  country.  The  cities  which  had  grown  up  offered  a  market  for  home 
produce,  where  the  producer  was  paid  at  a  lavish  rate  for  his  thrifty  toil  in 
obtaining  it.  The  capital  was  in  the  country  waiting  only  to  be  claimed  ia 
the  ordinary  course  of  its  exchange ;  and  when  this  was  at  last  understood, 
it  was  astonishing  how  soon  the  producers  were  found.  In  nooks  and 
corners,  far  in  the  bush,  the  squatter  settled  with  his  herd  of  cattle  and  his 
flock  of  sheep.  His  hut  rose  amid  the  loneliness  near  some  stream,  as  near 
a  path  to  wealth.  He  enclosed  his  arable  land — ^be  dug  it  and  sowed  it — 
and  when  his  hardest  was  gathered,  his  wain  of  bullocks  drew  the  grain  to 
market  at  the  nearest  emporium  ;  the  wool  of  his  flocks  was  consigned  to 
his  agent ;  his  cattle  were  sold  in  blooming  ^condition  ;  he  returned  to  his 
station,  a  wealthy  and  a  wise  man,  to  renew  the  process  of  alchemy  by 
which  all  he  touched,  Midas-like,  was  tornod  into  gold.  Examples  like 
this  oft  repeated,  opened  the  road  to  prosperity  for  others.  Ambitious  of  a 
like  fortune,  they  sought  out  the  fertile  places  of  the  land  to  take  possession 
of  them.  Rumours  of  rich  soils,  as  yet  all  but  waste,  reached  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  older  and  more  thickly  peopled  settlements.  They  girded  them- 
selves up,  and,  like  the  father  of  Lia,  bringing  their  household  gods  with 
them,  set  out  for  the  wealthy  places  more  profitable  than  El  Dorado. 

Amid  those  attractive  resorts,  tidings  came  of  one  great  province,  rich 
as  a  *^salt  or  silver  mine,"  stretching  far  beyond  the  range  of  mountains 
which  rise  many  an  hundred  mile  north-east  of  Sydney,  and  extend  from 
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Point  Bangor  almost  to  the  lllst  meridian  of  longitnde.  This  was  Qaeens- 
Und.  When  the  immigrants  reached  it  thej  found  it  all  that  had  been 
described  to  them.  It  is  a  noble  territory  tmly — three  times  as  large  a» 
Fnnoe — ^bonnded  west  by  a  line  defined  by  the  14l8t  meridian  and  the 
<iiilf  of  Carpentaria,  it  extends  itself  into  Cape  York,  ap  to  the  Strait  of 
Tones,  which  bonnds  it  on  the  north ;  east,  the  rich  Pacific  waqjies  its 
shores;  and  sonth,  the  .Macphenon  range  of  monntains,  and  the  29th 
parallel  of  ktitode  divide  it  from  New  Sonth  Wales.  Irrif^ated  by  many 
a  broad  river,  it  possesses  abundance  of  water,  the  value  of  which  can  be 
only  estimated  at  its  price  by  the  settlers  in  Australia  and  the  Arabs  in 
the  desert.  Forming  a  territory  as  nearly  as  possible  triangular,  the  longest 
side  of  which  is  next  the  sea— open  to  its  showers  and  its  breezes — the  air 
is  tempered  to  the  freshness  of  an  island  clime ;  the  soil  is  enriched  by  the 
breath  and  dewy  exhalations  yielded  by  the  ocean.  So  much  for  the  coast 
district  in  relation  to  climate  and  temperature.  The  inteiior  of  the  oonntry 
is,  at  all  events  so  far  as  exploration  has  extended,  even  more  advantageous. 
Id  a  line  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  sixty  miles  distant  from  it,  arises  a 
chain  of  mountains,  stretched  out  almost  across  the  whole  territory  from 
sonth  to  north,  and. dividing  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  sea  from  the  inland 
districts.  Beyond  this  high&nd  country  extend  vast  table  lands,  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage,  irrigated  by  the  streams  that  descend  from  the 
bills  in  great  profusion,  varied  by  woodland  and  plain,  shaded  dell  and 
pietoreaque  height.  Here  the  airs  have  the  breath  of  monntain  coolness 
npon  them,  and  the  heats  which  would  otherwise  prevail  are  tempered  by 
tbc  bracy  influence  of  the  heights.  Never  was  there  a  country  or  a  clime 
more  suited  for  pastoral  purposes.  Deep  ponds,  fed  from  the  rivers  in  the 
npUnd,  settle  down  along  the  grassy  sweeps.  Wide  enough  to  catch  the 
winter  fall,  they  preserve  the  plains  from  inundation.  The  soil,  a  rich  dark 
lotm,  throws  up  grass  in  unwonted  luxuriance.  In  winter  it  is  still  filled 
with  growtb,'and  in  summer  the  herds  must  be  many,  nnd  the  flocks  numerous, 
that  would  nip  it  bare.  This  continuance  of  vegetation  is  the  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  the  climate.  Observations  were  taken  to  ascertain  the 
ineaa  temperature  of  the  territory  at  Brisbane^  the  seat  of  the  government 
and  capital.  The  investigation  was  conducted  by  S.  B^irton,  the  honse- 
sttrgeon  of  the  Brisbane  Hospital.  His  statbtics  gave  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  colony  at  the  following  figures : — 

MkAN  TiaiPERATURE — 

Spring,  from  September  23rd  to  December  22nd 71.9. 

Summer,  from  December  22nd  to  March  20th 77.4. 

Aotiimn,  from  March  20th  to  June  24th 64.4. 

Winter,  from  June  24th  to  September  23rd 61.1. 

Mean.  Temperature  of  the  year 68.7. 

Now,  taking  this  temperature  in  comparison  with  that  of  Funchal,  in 
Madeira,  long  reputed  as  possessing  the  most  healthy  climate  in  the  world, 
^re  find  that  the  difference  is  a  shade  in  figures,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
^t'that  locality  being  68.5.     The  summer  in  Queensland  is,  however,  some 
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few  degrees  hotter  than  that  of  Fanchal,  and  the  irinter  colder  in  the  same 
time.  The  one,  however,  most  be  regarded  jnstas  favourable  to  life  as  the 
othen  The  diseases  endemic  to  the  country  are  few  and  rare.  There  arc 
none  of  those  terrible  fevers — the  pest  of  warm  climates,  nor  those,  and  one 
dread  pest  of  onr  own  is  ntterlj  unknown  there.  Consumption  never  will 
be  naturalised  in  Queensland ;  and  there  is  no  donbt  that  its  air  is  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  scrofalous  taint  in  any  shape  in  the  constitution. 

Such  being  the  influence  of  the  clime  upon  health,  we  find  also,  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  soil  to  be  eminently  conducive  to  prolific  reproduction. 
The  characteristics  of  the  agricultural  qualities  of  the  province  are  bnt 
little  varied,  considering  its  vast  extent.  Still,  there  is  Fome  variety ;  cereal 
crops  have  their  favourite  localities ;  pasturage,  too,  has  its  suitable  districts, 
and  other  growths  not  known,  except  as  exotics,  in  Europe,  are  fitted  to 
particular  spots  over  the  territory.  The  dividing  range  of  monntaios,  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  mark  the  varied  capabilities  of  the  soil, 
probably,  in  most  distinctness.  Those  scrub  and  forest  lands,  which  arc 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  numerous  rivers,  and  which  lie  upon  the  eastern  side 
of  the  chain,  excel  in  the  production  of  every  species  of  grain,  fruit,  and 
spices  peculiar  to  the  temperature  of  the  tropics.  The  broad  table  lands 
and  great  sweeps  of  plain,  lying  west  of  those^ills,  yield  in  abundance  all 
the  produce  of  the  temperate  zone.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  varied  agricultural  distinctions  are  very  singularly 
marked.  The  ^heat  and  oats  of  Ireland,  the  cabbage  of  onr  kitchen- 
gai*dens,  the  potato,  the  turnip,  and  all  the  ordinary  vegetable  tribe  of  onr 
country,  are  fonnd  beside  the  rich  growtlis  of  more  glowing  climes,  such  as 
the  pine  apple,  the  banana,  sugar  cano,  and  arrow-root.  Wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  flourish  upon  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  yield  abundant  crops. 
In  the  newly  cleared  soils,  rich,  and  untonched,  several  successive  crops  of 
wheat  may  be  produced,  and  no  manure  is  required  to  aid  the  fertile  soil. 
When  the  first  growth  of  wheat  has  been  reaped,  and  removed,  the  colo- 
nists are  accustomed  to  plant  potatoes  in  the  field  where  it  was  gathered. 
To  onr  ears,  the  story  may  seem  strange,  when  we  are  first  told  that  two 
crops  are  dug  of  this  productive  esculent,  in  the  same  year ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  but  simple  truth.  The  autumn  crop  is  dug  in  the  month  of  June, 
having  been  planted  in  March ;  and  the  Summer  crop  is  dug  in  November, 
having  been  planted  in  June.  Along  the  district  marked  by  the  coast 
line,  and  backed  by  the  mountains,  extending  from  the  river  Clarence,  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  occupation,  most  of  the  productions  of  India, 
South  America,  and  many  of  those  of  Africa  are  yielded  in  wondrous  luxu- 
riance. These  portions  of  the  slopes  on  the  dividing  range,  which  have 
been  cultivated,  grow  the  vine  and  olive.  The  tamarind  lifts  itself  there, 
loaded  with  its  luscious  fruit ;  the  tea-tree  unfolds  its  aromatic  leaf ;  cinna- 
mon, allspice,  and  the  rich  orange,  spring  and  bloom  in  a  wealth  of  veget- 
tion ;  the  berry  of  the  coffee  ripens  upon  the  full  bough,  and  the  cotton 
plant  lifts  its  downy  burden  along  the  land.  Beside  those  wonders  of  pro- 
duction upon  the  heights,  rivalling  the  growths  of  Ceylon,  those  of  the 
plantations  of  Lon'siana,  the  gardens  of  Delhi,  or  of  the  most  lovely  lands  of 
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SoBtfaera  Enrope — iti  the  yallejs  of  the  rivers  near  the  cosist  arrow-root, 
tbtt  eompetes  with  the  product  of  Bermada  for  exceUence,  tobacco,  that 
ries  with  the  leaf  of  Virginia,  and  Bananas  that  Hindostan  cannot  surpass, 
reward  the  hand  that  tills  the  soil  with  a  houoteons  wealth.     This  is  a 
rich  countiy  indeed,  presentin.s;  the  widest  range  of  inducements  to  win  a 
popnlation  to  gather  its  profit.     Perhaps,  one  of  the  most   promising 
signs  of  its  capabilities  is  that  the  cotton  plant  attains  a  degree  of  perfection 
eqnailed  nowhere  else«     There  is  no  doubt  of  the  bias  of  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish commerce,  to  foster  the  enterprise  of  cotton  production  elsewhere  than 
in  America,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  caused  to  trade  by  recent 
ereats  on  that  continent ;  and  this  is  the  onlj  countxy,  in  all  the  British  de- 
pendencies, which  has  yielded  samples  of  cotton  of  a  quality  equalling,  if 
not  snrpassiog,  the  product  of  the  finest  yield  of  Southern  America.     The 
Ifldisn  growths  are  coarse,  and  not  capable  of  producing  a  fabric  like  that 
by  which  the  looms  of  Lancashire  have  attained  their  fame,  but  the  cotton 
of  Qoeensland  is  of  the  very  finest  description.     Mr.  Bazely,  M.P.,  some 
time  smoe  delivered  a  speech  at  Manchester,  in  which  he  stated  some  facts 
that  prove  this  to  be  the  case.    Five  years  ago,  some  bags  of  Moreton-bay 
cotton,  caught  his  eye  at  Liverpool,  whither  they  were  shipped  to  be  sold.  ' 
lids  eminent  manufacturer  at  once  saw  that  yarn  of  a  finer  description  than 
any  that  was  mannfactared  io  India,  or  Great  Britain,  could  be  produced 
from  it.    He  purchased  the  cotton  ;  bad  it  conveyed  to  Manchester,  and 
there  spnn  ioto  '^  exqtusitely  fine  yam."     So  exceedingly  delicate  was  it, 
that  the  weavers  of  Lancashire  could  not  work  it  to  produce  a  fabric  from 
its  fibre ;  Mr.  Bazley  tried  the  weavers  of  Scotland,  who  were  just  as  un- 
fortonate,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  tiy  the  weavers  of  France.     Thoso 
had  just  the  same  success  as  the  weavers  of  Lancashire,  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  it  was  sent  to  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture.     In  a 
sufficient  period,  to  admit  of  transmission,  manufacture,  and  reshipment  of 
the  article,  it  was  returned  in  the  shape  of  the  fiuest  muslin  ever  manufac- 
tnred,  produced  by  the  skill  of  the  Hindoos,  from  the  Queensland  cotton. 
The  fabric  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  and  was  generally  ad- 
mired.    Upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bazely,  we  find  that  an  aero  of  the  land 
is  capable  of  producing  GOOlbs.  yearly,  of  this  very  valuable  cotton,  for  the 
s<^il  produces  two  crops,  and  the  value  of  this  would  be  forty  pounds,  ster- 
ling.   '^  Forty  pounds  per  acre,"  says  Mr.  Bazely,  '^  is  an  enoimous  yield 
for  any  agricultural  product,  and  I  do  not  think  such  a  profitable  return 
could  be  obtained  in  any  other  country.     Judging  by  what  is  done  in  the 
United  States,  a  man,  with  his  family,  in  Queensland,  could  cultivate  ten 
acres  of  laud  which  would  yield  £400  per  annum — a  very  high  rate  of 
profit." 

Already  the  colonists  have  become  alive  to  this  fact,  and  cotton  cnlti- 
Tation  forms  one  of  the  agricultural  occupations  of  Queensland.  During 
the  year  1860,  two  local  companies  were  established  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  on  this  branch  of  local  industry.  The  undertaking  is  begun  on 
a  broad,  and  extensive  scale,  and  its  operations  have  already  actively  bee:i 
poshed  lorwasd.    One  of  those  compauiei  was  originated  at  Brisbane,  and 
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it  has  established  its  plantation  on  the  Cabultnre  river,  a  small  stream 
which  empties  itself  into  Moretou-bay,  twenty  miles  northward  of  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  river  Brisbane,  and  consists  of  cleared  land,  which  had  not 
been  used  up  to  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the  company.  The  second 
of  those  establishments  was  originated  at  the  town  of  Ipswich,  and  has 
been  for  some  time  in  active  work,  as  it  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the 
acquisition  of  a  property  consisting  of  cleared  land,  ready  in  every  respect 
for  immediate  occupation,  upon  which  it  went  to  work  at  once.  There  arc 
bolides  those  joint-stock  eflbrts  at  large  cotton  cultivation,  others  which 
w^ere  undertaken  by  private  individuals.  Many  allotments  of  land  for  this 
purpose  have  been  taken  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Mary  and  Calliope  ; 
and  there  has  also  been  a  cotton  company  started  in  England,  with  the 
same  object  in  view.  Under  those  circumstances,  there  is  •every  promise 
that  cotton  will  be  largely  cultivated  in  Queensland  at  no  distant  date,  and 
>vill  form  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  its  industrial  profit.  The 
^reat  value  of  such  a  branch  of  cultivation,  to  create  the  first  advantages  of 
a  settlement,  which  are  constituted  in  the  attraction  of  gainful  commerce 
to  its  shores,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  comparative  cheapness  of 
production,  too,  will  also  aid  in  this  development  of  trade,  and  initiate  what 
must  only  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  prosperous  career  of  operative 
progress. 

If  the  profitable  resources  of  this  great  province  consisted  only  in  the 
agricaltural  advantages,  and  climatic  characteristics  enumerated,  tbey  wonid 
be  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  rich  field  open  in  this  portion  of  th.o 
world  for  industrial  enterprise.  Three  tons  per  acre  of  the  potato  crop, 
calcalated  at  the  average  price  of  that  esculent  in  Queensland,  gives  XliS 
per  acre  for  the  land  in  which  it  is  cultivated.  One  crop  of  maize  will  be 
given  in  the  same  year  by  the  soil  wheuce  the  potato  was  dug — the  average 
yield  of  this  cereal  is  forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  price  per  bushel  in  the 
market  is  4s.  6d.  This  makes  nine  pounds  more  per  acre,  and  shows  the 
yearly  return  of  that  measurement,  out  of  unexhausted  lands,  to  be  twenty- 
seven  pounds  sterling.  On  new  land,  the  crop  of  maiae  is  larger  than  this, 
and  reaches  sometimes  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  The  farina  of  arrow-root 
is  produced  at  the  average  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre,  and  is  sold  in  the 
market  at  Sydney  at  one  shilling  per  pound  in  bulk.  The  banana  is  pro- 
duced at  an  ordinary  average  of  three  hundred  bunches  to  the  acre,  and,  as 
there  are  four  dozen  bananas  on  each  bunch,  which  sell  for  9d.  per  dozen, 
the  money  value  of  an  acre  of  the  crop  is  £45.  On  the  uplands  west  ot' 
the  mountains  the  finest  wheat  is  produced,  at  the  average  of  thirty  bnshels 
to  the  acre,  which,  when  manufactured  into  flour,  is  sold  at  the  rate  of 
£30  per  ton.  Those  are  the  ordinary  crops,  and  we  give  their  results. 
J  here  are  others  whose  cultivation  requires  greater  care.  The  sugar  cane, 
the  pine  apple,  and  the  delicate  fruits  of  warm  climes,  form  a  topic  of 
consideration  for  the  agricultural  settler,  but  their  management  not  being 
so  well  nnderstood  to  those  versed  in  Irish  husbandry,  we  forbear  to  exa- 
mine their  details.  The  land,  be  it  remembered,  is  free.  Orders  are  given 
to  each  adult  emigrant,  male  and  female,  for  the  possession  of  an  allotment 
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of  soil  to  the  valae  of  £30,  in  any  part  of  the  country  chosen,  and  a  grant 
is  giren  to  every  ehild  of  the  age  of  four,  and  not  exceeding  foarteen  years 
equivalent  in  value  to  £15.  This  is  a  grant — 3ub«titnting  acres  for  pounds — 
of  thirty  acres  in  perpetuity  to  every  adult,  and  fifteen  for  every  child. 
The  government  price  of  land  being  one  pound  per  acre.  In  addition  to 
this,  if  a  settler  purchases  from  the  government  any  quantity  of  land,  at  the 
nsoal  price  of  one  pound  per  acre,  be  is  entitled  to  claim  three  times  the 
qoaatity  purchased  by  him,  on  a  lease  of  five  years,  at  the  rent  of  6d.  per 
acre,  enjoying  the  right  of  purchase  of  the  rented  portion  within  that  time. 
The  unly  condition  placed  upon  him  in  this  case  being  residence  upon  the 
Ltnd,  aad  to  frnce  it  in  any  manner  within  the  first  eighteen  months  of  his 
occapation.  Beside  those  enjoyments  there  are  other?,  in  the  way  of  the 
temporary  tenure  of  grazing  lands.  For  sheep  or  cattle  runs  the  go- 
renuneot  grant  fourteen  years'  leases  of  grounds,  subject  to  the  condition, 
that  if  the  soil  be  sold  for  agricultural  or  public  purposes^  the  grazier  is  to 
give  up  his  holding,  but  that  the  lease  is  to  stand  ^ood  against  the  squat- 
(age,  as  the  runs  are  called,  being  set  for  any  other  use.  The  quantity  of 
coantry  held  in  one  block  is  fixed  never  to  exceed  one  hundi'ed  square 
miles,  and  mnst  be  stocked  in  the  first  year,  at  the  least,  to  one  fourth 
of  its  estimated  capabilities,  llie  lands  for  grazing  purposes  arc 
estimated  to  feed  and  fatten  one  hundred  sheep,  or  twenty  head  of 
cattle  per  square  mile.  The  rent  is  fixed,  for  the  first  four  years,  at  ten 
(hillings  per  square  mile,  during  the  firat  of  the  two  succeeding  periods  not 
Ie»  than  £25,  or  more  than  i:50,  for  the  block  containing  twentfj  five  square 
nUes  ;  and  dariug  the  second  period  of  five  year^,  not  less  than  £80,  nor 
more  than  £70  the  block  of  same  area« 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  those  arrangements  tend  to  develope 
the  resources,  agricultural  aod  pastoral,  of  Queensland,  bat  its  sources  of 
wealth  are  not  limited  to  those  advantages.  The  wealth  of  mineral  ore — 
that  great  source  of  trade  to  a  growing  people,  aod  of  power  to  a  matured 
oation — is  lavished  with  equal  fortune  upon  its  soil.  In  that  tract  of 
coootry  lying  between  the  Bremer  and  Brisbane  rivers,  and  the  great  divid- 
ing range,  the  geological  formation  teems  with  coal.  For  many  years  past 
ooeof  those  npon  the  Brisbane  has  been  worked  at  Itedbank,  from  which 
Lnadrcds  of  tons  weekly  are  raised.  The  value  of  a  resource  like  this  to  a 
oanofacturing  country,  such  as  Queensland  will  yet  become,  is  beyond  all 
I'fice.  Deposits  of  copper  ore  have  been  found  largely  spread  around  the 
coantry,  near  Port  Curtis,  Ivockbaropton,  the  Calliope,  and  the  mountain 
Noges.  Those  are  now  being  worked,  and  the  import  table  of  England  will 
thow,  in  the  present  year,  some  hundred  tons  of  copper  raised  in  Qiieens- 
liod.  Tin  has  been  discovered,  gold  has  shown  itself,  and  iron  is  plenty 
aiooDgst  the  mountains,  needing  only  the  industry  of  human  hands  and 
baman  brain  to  render  it  available  as  a  source  of  wealth — as  the  moans 
Qpon  which  to  build  up  a  great  and  mighty  commerce,  rivalling  in  the 
Soatbem  World  the  old  glories,  the  vast  wealth,  and  gigantic  power  of  the 
moat  fortunate  of  the  trading  communities  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 

All  thia  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale.    Inexhaustible  riches  seem  to  be  the 
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barthen  of  its  periods — glowing  promise  breathes  throagli  eyery  word,  and 
yet  it  is  merely  a  rocapitnlatiun  of  the  details  of  bine  books,  governmental 
reports,  and  official  correspondence  for  the  information  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.     Bat  one  great  proof  of  the  troth  of  the  relation  is  found  in  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  territory.     Sixteen  years  ago  the  entire 
population  of  Qaeensland  was  2,257  souls.     These  people  were  resident  in 
the  Moreton  bay  district,'and  there  were  only  two  townships  in  existence  in  the 
land.  In  ten  years  af^rwards  it  was  fonnd  that  there  were  17,082  persons  in 
Qaeensland,  according  to  the  actnal  returns — ^a  circumstance  upon  which 
the  Registrar-General,  in  his  report,  comments.     He  states  that ''  the  very 
high  average  of  the  increase  in  population  in  the  Moreton  bay  districts  is 
attributable  to  no  gold  di^oovery,'but  solely  to  the  inherent  richness  of  their 
resources,  and  to  the  high  spirit  of  enterprise  for  which  the  occupants  and 
explorers  of  those  districts  have  been  so  remarkable."    Besides,  it  mnst  be 
remembered,  as  a  testimony  of  additional  value,  that  at  the  time  Queens- 
land was  a  portion  of  the  province  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  natural 
policy  of  the  local  government  of  that  province  led  it  to  induce  concentration 
of  people — as  concentration  of  capital  and  industiy  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
authority,  rather  than  in  the  remote  neighbourhood  of  Queensland,  «herc 
population  would,  as  it  has  actually  done,  scarce  create  livaliy  in  progress 
and  the  race  for  wealth.     From  1856  to  18G1  this  increase  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  census  showed  in  the  lafter  year  that  the  population  had 
increased  to  thirty  thousand,  or  nearly  donbled  within  five  years.**    No 
argument,  and  no  evidence  could  be  so  strong  as  this  in  proof  of  the  estimate 
in  which  its  resources  are  held,  or  the  great  promise  which  Queensland 
affords  of  fortune  to  those  who  colonize  its  soil.     Still,  however,  what  a 
solitude  ic  must  be,  having  only  thirty  thoasand  inhabitants  to  possess  its 
extent.     Three  times  as   large  as  France,   with   her  thirty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  ten  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  how  long  mnst 
be  the  time  until  it  is  peopled  to  its  content.     Ages  must  have  swept  away 
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stonemasons,  lOs.  to  lis.  per  day. 

Bricklayers,  10s.  to  lis. 

Oarpenien  and  Joiners,  98.  to  lOs. 

Plasterers,  9s.  to  lOs. 

Painters,  9s.  to  10s. 

Blacksmiths,  10s.  to  lis. 

jVIasons*  and    Bricklayers'  labourers, 

.Is.  Gd.  to  6s. 
Quarrymen,  per  day  of  10  hours,  Ss. 

to  9s. 
Laboarcrs,  5s.  6d.  to  Gs.  8d.* 
Tinsmiths,  £2to£S  per  week. 
Upholsterers,  per  day,  98. 
Female  Cooks,  £30  to  £40  a  year. 
Tailors,  5s.  6d.  to  Ts.  6d. 


Milliners,  X40  to  £80  per  annum. 
Dressmakers,  £30  to  £60. 
Needlewomen,  £30  to  £40. 
Shoemakers,  iier  week,  £2  to  £3. 
Coopers,  per  oay,  153. 
Printers    (Compositors),   Is.  3J.    l^r 

1000. 
Shepherds,    per   year,  with   rations, 

£30  to  £35. 
Grooms,  do.  do.,  £40  to  £45. 
Farm  servants,  do.  do.,  £35  to  £40. 
Married  couples,  with  services  of  wife, 

double  rations,  £45  to  £55. 
Servant  maids,  per  year,  with  board 

and  lodging,  Jtl8  to  £25. 


*  Persons  who  are  disposed  to  hire  as  shepherds,  or  general  servants,  in  the 
interior,  may  obtain  much  higher  wages  than  those  above-meutioiied. 
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orerthe  world,  aod  maDy  a  geoeration  of  the  earth  gone  down  to  the  grave 
Domerom  "  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa."  ^' 

It  would  hardly  be  within  the  limits  of  oar  space  to  follow  np  the  details 
of  this  land  of  promise  farther  than  to  indicate  the  class  of  persons  by  whom 
its  ad?antage8  woald  be  calculated  to  be  obtained.*    In  a  young  conn  try, 
the  first  settlers  are  most  snocessfoi  in  agricoltural  pnrsnits.     It  is  always 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  who  lays  the  foundation  of  an  empire.     Before  Rome 
bad  her  cities  she  had  her  farms,  before  her  statesmen  and  merchants,  her 
generals  and  princes  burst  upon  the  dazzled  sight  of  a  wondering  world, 
she  had  her  ploughmen  and  her  shepherds.     The  order  of  society  never 
changes.    In  onr  daily  progress  we  go  back  to  primeval  forms.     In  the  fur 
south,  then,  it  is  the  herdsman  and  the  peasant  who  will  be  snre  of  rapid 
independence.     We  do  not  megn  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  field  for  artizana 
in  thb  growing  country.     In  the  settlements  where  towns  have  sprang  up, 
they  can  find  a  fair  field  before  them.     Those  whose  cunning  of  trade  h 
in  the  most  necessary  occupations  are  sure  of  success.     Workers  in  iron 
aod  in  wood,  such  as  suit  a  growing  community  for  the  supply  of  its  neces- 
^iIies.    The  smith,  with  his  brawny  arms  and  veined  hands,  the  mason, 
the  carpenter,  are  those  whom  snch  a  community  most  requires,  and  arc 
those  about  whose  fortune  and  prosperity  there  can  be  no  doubt.     There  is 
a  fair  field  for  others,  too,  hot  Queensland  is  no  place  for  a  discontented 
idler,  or  thriftless  "  ne'er-do  well."     Popinjays  with  nice  manners,  good 
edncation,  fine  clothing,  and  no  money,  no  profession,  no  trade  ;  characters 
whose  Unit  eniemble  is  best  described  by  negatives,  are  much  better  off  in 
Europe  than  in  a  new  country  like  this.     But  the  man  of  strong  arm,  brave 
heart,  and  industxy,  can  lift  himself  beyond  the  frowns  of  adversity  or  the 


*  It  may  be  well,  as  we  have  before  given  the  rate  of  wages  in  Queensland, 
to  giTe  also  the  prices  of  commodities  generally ;  this  we  do  in  the  following  : — 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  AXD  FARMING  STOCK  : 


Wheat,  per  buahel,  93. 

>Uize,  do.,  4a.  6d. 

Potatoes,  per  ton,  X6. 

Hay,  do.,  £8. 

I>^aana8,  per  dozen,  8d.  to  Is. 

(Irapea,  per  lb.,  Is. 

Pines,  per  dozen,  from  23.  to  £1 . 

Arrowroot,  in  bolk^  per  lb.,  Is. 


Cotton,  per  lb.,  lOd.  to  23.  9d. 
A  good  cart  horse,  about  £30. 
A  serviceable  riding  horse,  £20. 
Yoke  of  oxen,  £18. 
A  good  Milch  cow,  £0. 
Farmer's  cart,  £20. 
Amcricaji  plough,  £o  to  £7  lOs. 


PRICES  CF  PROVISIONS  AND  CLOTHING. 


Fresh  beef,  per  lb.,  4d. 

Best  fresh  mutton,  per  lb.,  4d. 

Salt  beef,  per  lb.,  3d. 

Tea,  per  lb.,  28.  to  3s. 

fiacon,  per  lb.,  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  6d. 

^It  butter  (best),  per  lb.,  Is.  4d.  to  28, 

Fresh  do.,  28.  to  2s.  6d. 

Milk  (new),  per  quart,  6d. 

Cheese  (Engtiah),  per  lb.,  Is.  6d. 


Cheese  (Colonial),  per  lb.,  Is. 
l-'g« ''  l^^r  dozen,  Is.  6il.  to  2  •• 
Bread  (best  wheaten  2  lb  loiif),  6d. 
Flour  (best),  percwt.,  2.'J3. 
Flour  (2nd),  percwt.,  19a 
Candles  (composition),  per  lb..  Is.  8d. 
Candles  (tallow),  per  lb.,  9d. 
8oap  (Colonial),  per  lb.,  £ki. 
Starch,  per  lb.,  dd. 


The  price  of  Clothing  is  about  one-fourth  more  than  in  England, 
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fear  of  fate.  Well  remmierated  for  his  labour,  there  is  no  dread  of  his 
coming  to  want.  Living  nnder  a  bright  skj,  and  in  the  prospect  of  the 
land  before  him,  he  may  indulge  the  hope  of  sitting  under  his  own  yine  and 
lig-tree,  and  going  down  the  vale  of  years,  whilst  a  nation  lifts  itself  into 
maturity  aronnd  him,  prosperous  and  happy. 

For  us  there  is  no  more  to  say  of  this  great  country.  If  the  time  ever 
comes,  w  hon  Europe  grows  e£fete,  as  Asia  has  become,  one  of  the 
Heats  of  foture  empire,  must  be  this  southern  land.  Its  climate  indi- 
cates its  favourable  influence  to  the  human  constitution,  its  position  pro  • 
niisesall  the  advantages  of  commerce.  Enjoying  a  free  constitution,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  connection  with  the  wealthiest  nation  on  the  earth  to  guard 
its  infancy.  A  home  legislature  bestows  the  pride  of  independence,  and 
the  germ  of  lasting  prosperity  in  its  foste.ing  c^^re,  and  all  it  needs  for  its 
development  b  a  people.     May  it  soon  possess  this. 


MADELINE. 

Fawn-eyed,  rose-lipped,  raven-haired, 
A  lawn  scarf  round  her  shoulders  blown, 
Daintily-braided  locks  of  hair 

Dropped  on  an  alabaster  throat,— > 
A  black  crow  'gainst  the  momiD;r  air— 
A  jasper  shaft,  with  vine  o'er-grown. 
Down  by  the  terrace,  garden-aired, 

I  saw  her  satin  vestments  float ; 
I  saw  her  ejres — ^her  eyes  divine, 
^'awn-eyod,  rose-lipped,  Madeline, 

Down  by  the  terrace,  to  the  sea 
That  babbled  to  the  marble  brim 

Of  cool  white  steps,  descending  slow, 

With  shadowy  sweeps  across  their  breadth. 
Like  pine  trunks  stretched  on  April  snow ; 
She  passed,  as  passeth  a  low  hymn, 
As  winds  a  morning  melody — 

A  purple  gust  from  purple  heath — 
A  sunbeam  poured  through  vas^  wine, 
Delicate,  aeriel,  Madeline. 

And  sat  amid  the  sand  and  shells — 
Rare  broidered  shells  of  diverse  hue ; 
Some  wreathed. rich  as  Dianas  horn, 

And  lipped  with  ivory  And  jet ; 
Some  golden  as  uusickled  corn, 
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Some  laced  with  dragon's  blood — some  blae 
As  the  blae  moss  round  Draid  wells — 
Prankt  like  a  rain-streak  *t  violet. 
Shell,  sand,  and  shard  aroand  her  shine, 
Spirit-like,  pensive,  Madeline. 

Bright-haired  weeds  lay  fringed  and  close, 
Rimmiog  the  brown  sand  round  her  feet,— 
The  creamy-ambered  satin  s^lid 

A  winking  bloom  along  her  arm  ; 
Shj  shadows  in  its  dimples  hid. 
And  peeped  across  her  bosom  sweet. 
The  passion-flower  flashed  throngh  the  rose, 

That  damasked  half  her  pure  cheeks'  charm— > 
Her  blanched  face  turned  upon  the  brine — 
Bright-haired,  black-locked,  Madeline. 

Or  In  dark  gardens,  statned,  cool, 
And  steeped  in  golden  silences, 
(Save  when  the  bird*s  throat  bubbled  low,) 

I've  seen  her  by  the  fountain  sit, 
And  watched  the  spirit  Fancy  glow, 
Pulsing  her  blood  in  ecstasies, 

And  wreathing  her  mouth,  beautiful 

With  smiles,  the  blossoms  of  sweet  wit, — 
Laughing  below  the  branched  pine, 
Happy-spuited,  MadcHna. 

* 

Yet  I  have  seen  her  fairer  still, 

When  death  knocked  at  her  sister's  door, 
And  stole  the  urn  of  life  away ; 

O  then  in  weeds  and  wimples  dim, 
And  forehead  fringed  with  linen  gray, 
Her  dusky  trains  have  swept  the  floor, 
As  she  slid  past,  her  clear  face  chill 
As  lily  in  a  freshet's  brim. 
Or  freezing  rain  on  a  cold  shrine, 
Beautiful,  holy,  Madeline. 

To-day,  within  the  arbour's  gloom,         '^ 
She  sits  in  lilaced-silkiness  ; 

The  sunshine  trickles  on  her  head. 
And  drops  a  glory  from  her  ear. 
By  morrow's  noon  she  will  be  wed ; 
Long  veils,  in  drooping  bashfnlness, 
Shall  hide  her  intermittent  bloom. 

As  with  a  gorgeous  atmosphere. 
Ah  I  happy  ho  who  calls  thee  "  mine," 
Dreamful,  thoughtful,  Madeline. 
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Go  n  ith  her,  heayen  ;  on  roofs  and  earc9, 
Tho  (lovo  is  mnrmarons  of  rest, 
The  moon  looks  throagh  the  nieBf r^on. 
And  lights  a  lamp  in  yondrr  fonnt. 
Go  with  her,  and,  till  comes  the  dawn, 
Snck  visions  ont  of  east  and  west ; 
Awhile  she  sleeps  below  the  leaves, 

And  dreams  of  one  love  paramonnf. 
Go  with  her,  heaven,  for  she  U  thine — 
My  cbild — my  angel,  Madeline. 


THE  CLASSIC  MAHOGANY. 

The  gentlemen  who  think  it  worth  their  while  to  devote  scores  of  pages  of 
the  Quarterlt/  Review  to  grave  and  profound  considerations  on  the  art  of 
dining,  are  not  so  sensnally  ridiculons  as  the  ascetics  would  have  them. 
The  dinner  bell  has  been  called  ''  the  tocsin  of  the  sonl ;"  for  its  sonnd  has 
been  dear  to  the  ears  of  man  for  ages  of  generations.  Callous,  indeed, 
must  that  wretch  be  who  can  listen  to  its  ''  tintinabnlation''  withont  a 
sense  of  deep  and  mystical  delight — a  delicious  yeamiugspriogiogfrom  the 
liighest  reason  and  necessity,  to  be  satiatod  in  the  replenishment  of  all  good 
things.  I  envy  Charles  Lamb  the  condition  of  gastronomic  coma,  which 
must  hnve  inspired  the  succulent,  spicy  revelation  of  the  origin  of  roast 
pig.  The  odour  of  the  glowing  animal  must  have  been  in  his  nose  in  more 
senses  than  one — must  have  penetrated  his  intellect  like  a  steam  drawn  out 
of  subtlest  essences,  kindled  his  fancies  and  enriched  his  wit.  Posterity 
will  yet  find  that  the  apotheosis  of  roast  pig  is  the  foundation  of  his  fame ; 
may  we  lay  bases  as  plump  and  juicy  before  we  die.  H^ppy,  too,  roust 
Jo)in  Kcnts  have  felt  in  the  conception  of  that  miraculous  banquet,  which 
lies  in  the  midst  of  Lamia,  as  a  smoking,  gravy-exuding  sit  loin  doth  repose 
Itself  amon^rst  the  smaller  and  less  noble  adjuncts  of  a  pleasant  spread.  How 
he  dwells  with  a  divine  misery  that  he  cannot  enjoy  them  on  the  censers 
fed  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood,  giving  up  their  **  fifty  wreaths"  of  incense  ; 
the  "  twelve  sphered  tables'*  alcoved  in  rosy  silk,  and  resting  on  libbards* 
paws ;  and  on  the  sponging  and  anointing  of  the  ante-chamber,  where  the 
guests  were  robed  in  white  by  ministering  slaves !  A  pagan  could  not 
have  flung  himself  into  the  idealisation  of  a  superb  feed  with  more  luscions 
enthusiasm.  To  understand  the  scstheiic  side  of  dining,  we  must  first 
regard  it  as  a  science  holding  an  important  and  well-deserved  place  in  the 
luminous  aggregate  of  positive  speculations.  AVe  may  dispense  with 
craniology,  phrenology,  botany,  and  the  still  more  sublime  astronomy ; 
but  without  dining  none  of  these  can  be.  A  judiciously-provisioned  stomach 
underlies  all  greatness  of  character.  The  finest  wit,  eloquence,  or 
imagination    is  but  the  distilled  essence  of  a  given  quantity  of  gastric 
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joiee,  operating  upon  certoin  ponderable,  natritiye  elementsi.  Battles  havo 
been  lost,  books  spoiled,  tragedies  damned,  matches  broken  off,  and  lives 
fqnandered,  because  people  will  not  ap{Hreoiat6  the  imperial  fanctions  dis- 
chaiged  bj  the  stomach.  We  knew  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  to 
walk  into  the  Grand  Canal  through  eating  a  kidney  without  butter,  and  a 
cleTcr  fellow  who  worked  himself  into  a  government  appointment  on  a  deli- 
ciooftly-prepared  lobster  salad.  As  has  been  said  in  a  better  place — let 
OS  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter — Food  is  life,  the  stomach 
the  radiating  centre  of  all  Intelligent  sensation.  To  neglect  either,  means 
decaj,  mawkishness,  jojlessness,  and  death.  And  for  a  good  example  of  the 
morailBiog  influence  of  wholesome  diet  on  the  physical  and  intellectual  systems, 
let  us  remember  that  criminals,  intent  on  graceful  death,  eat  heartily  on  the 
morning  of  execution ;  and  it  is  related  of  a  wise  man,  who  had  the  bang- 
man  in  his  antechamber,  that  he  sent  back  his  chop  to  the  gaol  cook  with 
a  reqaest  that  it  might  get  another  turn.  Moreover,  antiquity  abounds 
with  seasonable  testimonies  to  the  value  of  food ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  philosopher  rejected  beans,  only  becaase  in  that  early  stage  of  gastro- 
nomic science,  they  were  indigestible.  Antiquity,  we  say,  overflows  with 
evidences,  showing  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  golden  science  was 
held  by  the  ancients.  Sappose  we  lift  the  curtain  a  little,  and  see  who  sit 
behind. 

Plato,  the  comic  writer,  not  he  of  the  word-perplexing  cosmos,  describes 
the  banquet  of  Philaxenus,  the  Leuc^ian,  and  calls  that  portion  of  his 
essay  '^a  wondrous  book."  Dining,  at  this  time,  must  have  been  in  its 
infancy,  for  we  find  that  the  spread  began  with  onions  roasted  in  ashes, 
and  ended  with  tunny  fish.  The  story  of  the  gentleman  who  dined 
backwards,  beginning  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  eating  back  to  the  soup, 
vlll  recur  to  the  reader.  This  was  the  pre-knife-and-fork  age ;  and  it  is 
well  worth  relating  the  ingenious  schemes  which  the  epicures  of  the  day 
devised  to  accustom  their  months  and  fingers  to  the  hot  meat.  In  the 
bath  they  made  it  a  practice  to  plunge  their  hands  into  the  seething  water, 
and  hold  monthsful  of  it  a  considerable  time,  in  order  that  both  organs 
nught  suffer  less  from  the  heat  of  the  viands.  Therefore  it  is  that  Archytas 
is  represented  as  boasting  that  he  had  fingers  to  take  up  hot  meat,  a  throat 
to  devour  it ;  that  he  was  more  like  a  kitchen  flue  than  a  man,  and 
delighted  in  devils  and  curries.  And  Gleiirchns,  says  Senthes,  was  so 
great  an  exquisite,  that  he  had  a  covering  made  of  skin  fitted  to  his  tongue, 
wbich  he  wrapped  up  when  not  in  use,  and  sharpened  the  delicacy  thereof 
with  a  piece  of  fish  skin  when  preparing  to  dine.  He  it  was  who  first 
wore  fingerstalls,  an  innovation  which  convulsed  the  social  life  of  Greece 
a  whole  epoch.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  Apicius,  known  as  tlie 
Tiberian.  Of  him  it  would  be  wrong  to  state  that  whatever  came  to  his 
net  was  fish ;  on  the  contrary,  he  spent  myriads  of  drachmas,  says  Athenaens, 
on  very  expensive  crawfish  fetched  from  Mintnrna,  and  even  sailed  to 
Africa,  where,  he  heard,  finer  ones  might  be  procured.  When  Trajt^n 
was  in  Parthea,  he  sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by  a  secret  process, 
for  many  days'  journey.     And  the  narrator  takes  caro  to  tell  us  that  they 
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were  real,  not  like  the  sham  ancbovies,  made  of  the  female  irnvip,  with  which 
the  cook  of  Nicomedes  deceived  hk  master,  bnt  true  saccalent  biyalveSf 
snch  as  an  emperor  might  feaat  on.  Bj  the  way,  those  tornip  anchoTies, 
were  the  means  of  extracting  from  the  king  an  epigram,  which  deserves 
to  be  carved  npon  plates  of  gold  and  committed  to  furthest  posterity.  Tbas 
spake  the  niler — ^<  A  cook  is  qa>te  as  useful  as  a  poet,"  (hear  this  ye 
Tennysons  and  Kingsleys !)  ^*  and  quite  as  wise,  and  these  anchoms  show 
it."  Commenting  on  this,  Athensns,  with  admirable  pbilosc^hy  and 
common  sense  observes,  **  Bards  make  offerings  which  give  no  smoke  ;*' 
meaning  thereby  to  convey  the  substantial  difference  between  a  chop  and 
a  Bounet,  between  a  sirloin  and  an  ode  to  the  moon.  We  shall  see  that 
Homer  himself  had  but  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the  value  of  a  noble  repast. 
Unfortunately  for  his  heroes  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  boiling ;  with 
them,  it  was  roast  and  roast.  Chines  of  beef,  to  say  it  Bith  true  special 
dignity,  were  all  the  go  with  the  lliadists ;  such  things  as  forced  meats, 
cheesecakes,  or  omelettes  were  unknown  to  them.  Agamemnon  feasted 
Ajax  on  a  rump  steak ;  and  Nestor  sacrificed  beef  to  Neptune  in  behalf  of 
his  friends ;  whereupon  we  are  told  that  beef  is  the  holiest  offering  in  the 
eyes  of  the  gods.  We  greatly  fear,  looking  impartially  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  Homer  was  a  man  of  low  taste,  and  mean  gastro- 
nomic  capacity.  The  harbours  of  Ithaca  were  rich  in  prime  fish,  and  the 
island  abounded  with  game  and  fruit.  Who  but  a  poet  coidd  have  de- 
scribed a  Greek  dinner,  in  which,  with  these  noble  occasions  to  hand,  the 
only  joint  served  np  is  a  monotonous  piece  de  resistance  f  Scurvily,  too, 
does  he  treat  the  gods  who  must  needs  content  themselves  with  nectar, 
ambrosia,  and  other  Olympian  slops  and  candles  ;  aud  to  them  he  sacri- 
fices but  steaks  and  entrails,  while  the  m3rrrh  bush  grew  at  his  feet,  and 
frankincense  was  to  had  for  the  asking !  The  use  of  wine  he  almost  decries 
except  medicinally,  or  at  solemn  feasts,  for  he  tells  us  it  relaxes  the  consti- 
tution, and  impairs  the  mind.  To  say  that  Homer  had  a  narrow  concep- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  eating,  is  to  render  him  the  fullest  justice.  The  heroes 
cook  their  own  food,  and  Ulysses  even  brags  of  his  dexterity  in  cutting  np 
meat  and  lighting  the  fire.  Besides,  they  never  recline  at  their  banquets, 
but  sit  bolt  upright,  on  the  principle,  we  suppose,  that  a  standing  sack 
is  best  filled.  How  much  more  refinement  was  shown  at  the  banquet  given 
by  Alexander  to  his  six  thousand  captains,  for  whom  he  prepared  as  many 
silver  couches  covered  with  purple !  With  the  progress  of  taste,  the  bath 
became  indispensable  to  the  feast ;  and  what  will  Dr.  Barter  say,  when  we 
tell  him  that  his  Turkish  importation  was  known  in  Greece  ages  before 
Blarney,  at  least,  was  colonized  ?  The  witty  Antipbanes  complains  that  the 
bath  has  '^boiled  him  up,"  and  bereft  him  of  nerve  and  strength ;  and  Thermip- 
pus  gravely  asserts  that  there  are  two  ordinary  methods  of  self- slaughter, 
''  one,  coDStantly  plunging  hot  wine  down  one*s  throat,  t'other,  plunging  io 
up  to  one's  throat  in  boiling  water."  By-and-bye,  the  bath  ih>m  a 
hygienic  agent  became  an  instrument  of  luxury,  arid  men  indulged  in  baths 
of  perfume,  a  practice  wisely  and  bitterly  reprehended  by  the  less  effeminate 
Greeks. 
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It  was  the  direct  consequence  of  a  dvilizadon,  grown  fat  from  absorbing 
afl  the  wealth  around  it,  that  whim  shonld  osorp  the  place  of  taste,  and  a 
wholesome  eclecticism  in  food  degenerate  into  debancheiy  of  the  palate. 
Accordingly,  the  ancient  epicnres  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  what  came  next 
to  hand.  Gluttony  became  a  state  evil ;  and  the  national  mind  in  Rome 
and  Greece  abandoned  itself  to  an  exquisitely  sensitive  intemperance. 
Camels'  and  dromedary  flesh  were  imported  from  the  remote  East ;  even 
monkeys'  flesh  fetched  a  high  preminm  ;  and  if  Pliny  deserves  to  be  believed, 
formed  the  principal  food  of  Maecenas.  With  these  delicacies  were  in- 
trodoced  the  deep  rich  cottings  of  the  African  wild  ass.  the  taste  of  which 
was  considered  finer  than  that  of  game.  Chancellor  Duprel  made  an  ex- 
periment with  the  latter,  bnt  the  result  did  not  answer  his  expectations. 
Amongst  the  dainties  were  also  included  wild  swine  and  young  boars,  which 
were  smnptnously  fed  for  the  table,  and  slaughtered  with  a  horrible  refine- 
ment of  cruelty.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  pregnant  sow  was  stamped 
to  death  by  the  feet  of  slaves ;  and  the  meat  so  prepared  was  esteemed 
worthy  of  the  gods  themselves.  In  order  to  kill  fjie  sucking  pig,  without 
wastmg  its  blood,  to  which  a  thousand  fictitious  qualities  were  ascribed,  it 
was  cuBtomarr  to  penetrate  the  wretched  animal  with  a  red  hot  iron ;  and  t  hen 
stuffed  with  larks,  pigeons,  and  swallows,  seasoned  with  assafoDtida.  The 
cubs  of  the  fox,  fed  upon  grapes  and  figs ;  bears'  whelps  and  puppies  were 
exceedingly  relished ;  and  birds  were  brought  incredible  distances  to  mi- 
oister  to  the  depraved  appetite.  Colchis  furnished  a  rare  description  of 
pheasant,  which  was  laid  in  Faleroian  wine,  until  the  bouquet  of  the  vin- 
tage had  entirely  evaporated,  or  was  assimilated  with  its  flesh.  Indeed, 
some  oonsnlar  families,  to  show  their  enthusiasm  for  feathered  delicacies, 
added  the  name  of  the  bird  to  which  they  were  most  attached  to  their 
Karnes;  and  a  Ptolemaic  king  is  said  to  have  wept  himself  to  death  be- 
caase  he  had  never  tasted  a  Colchian  pheasant.  Samos,  an  island,  re- 
oowued  for  better  things,  became  celebrated  for  the  plumpness  and 
tenderness  of  its  peacocks,  as  well  as  for  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  their 
plumage.  The  trade  in  those  fowls  was  estimated  by  VaiTO  at  something 
like  £3,000  per  anunm.  Guinea  fowls,  too,  were  in  high  request,  and 
more  than  one  classic  establishment  was  exclusively  devoted  to  their 
breeding.  The  Romans,  and  Greeks  (we  excel  them  by  one  dish  at  least) 
never  ate  turkey,  the  discovery  and  introduction  of  that  bird  being  quite  a 
modem  piece  of  good  fortune ;  but  they  managed  to  catch  the  ostrich,  the 
brain  of  which  fetched  enormous  prices.  Heliogabalns  patronized,  and 
made  it  fashionable ;  and  it  was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  in  various  disease^*, 
which  bafiied  the  standard  resources  of  the  physicians.  The  ostrich,  how- 
ever, held  a  place  far  inferior  to  the  flamingo.  Kot  only  was  its  flesh  regarded 
as  a  most  exquisite  delicacy ;  but  when  a  guest  felt  his  appetite  slacken,  a 
slave  was  employed  to  tickle  his  palate  with  one  of  its  feathers  in  order  to 
i^tore  its  piquancy.  Fish  was  a  prime  clement  of  a  classic  dinner.  The 
mursna,  six  thousand  of  which  were  presented  by  Hurtius  to  Julius 
Cftsar,  was  bred  io  fresh  ponds,  from  which  it  was  taken  when  fattened ; 
and  it  is  related  of  Viiellius  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  the  roe  when 
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impregnated  with  spices ;  the  acipenserstorio  wasaa  imperial  fish,  brought 
to  tabic  with  a  vast  amount  of  pomp  and  formalitj,  and  its  division  was 
QDiformly  reserved  to  himself  by  the  giver  of  the  feast.  Domitiao,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  torbot  being  bronght  to  Aneona,  sainted  the  fish  as  a  gift  from 
the  godsy  and  summoned  the  assembled  senate  to  admire  it.  In  tmth,  its 
appearance  produced  as  much  excitement  in  the  metropolis,  as  did  the 
gorilla  a  short  time  since  in  London.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  tb« 
premier,  ever  ripe  for  a  laric,  failed  to  invite  the  commons  to  visit  ^  the 
black  man  of  the  forest  f  he  might  have  imitated  the  example  of  the  Em- 
peror in  worse  wsys  than  this.  Soles  were  called  sons  of  the  gods ;  the 
doraden  was  especially  sacred  to  Venus ;  Jupiter's  brain  (0  Pallas !)  was 
the  name  bestowed  on  the  libius  scams,  whose  odonr,  when  boiled,  was 
thought  enough  potent  to  make  the  teeth  of  the  highest  gods  water  with 
desire.  The  finest  sauce  was  composed  of  the  entrails  and  blood  of  the 
mackerel,  and  sciaena  umbra  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Few  epicures  of  the 
present  time  would  relish  this  extraordinary  preparation,  yet  we  are  assured 
on  the  faith  of  Galen,  that  it  wss  held  in  such  estimation,  that  even  a 
portion  fetched  two-thousand  pieces  of  silver.  Gamm  wss  the  name  by 
which  it  was  popularly  known ;  we  may  fancy  the  value  set  upon  it,  when 
we  learn  that  patricians  of  the  first  rank,  their  wives  and  daughters,  used 
to  carry  it  suspended  from  their  necks,  in  little  cabinets  of  gold  and  onyx. 
Even  mussels  were  not  despbed.  Fnlvius  Uesperins  earned  immortality 
for  himself  by  laming  how  to  increase  their  weight  and  flavour,  which 
was  accomplished  by  feeding  them  with  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  bran. 
Little  Horace,  whom  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped,  mentions  their 
being  brought  to  table  broiled,  and  fastened  to  rungs  of  silver ;  and  that 
they  smoothed  and  increased  the  appetite  for  wine.  The  best  mussels 
were  imported  from  Naples  and  Temento.  England  supplied  oysters. 
AVith  all  their  refinement^the  ancients  had  no  bread,  bat  a  mass  of  nnfer- 
monted  paste,  resembling  the  modern  polenta.  Epicharmns,  the  Greek, 
admits  shell-fish  into  his  poem  of  ^'  The  Marriage." 

The  breakfast  of  a  Roman  lady  of  fashion  was  a  simple  but  elegant 
repast,  the  description  of  which  may  astound  the  female  philosophers  of  the 
temperance  movement.  The  Domina  rose  at  noon ;  and  as  she  was  seated  at 
her  toilet,  under  the  care  of  the  unhappy  slaves  whose  duty  it  was  to  pare 
her  nails  and  arrange  her  hair,  the  door  opened,  and  two  beautifal  pages, 
dressed  in  the  finest  Egyptian  linen,  their  long  cuds  flowing  over  their 
shoulders,  approached,  one  bore  a  silver  kettle  of  boiling  water,  the  other 
a  golden  basket,  in  which  eight  Callisthruinan  figs,  so  prized  for  their  rose- 
colonred  seeds,  are  laid  upon  fresh  vine  leaves.  With  him  he  also  brought 
a  polished  salver  of  African  citron  wood  supporting  an  exquisitely-shaped 
flask  of  choice  wine,  and  a  pair  of  silver  goblets,  one  for  hot  water,  the  other 
for  the  wioe.  The  lady  ate  the  figs,  drank  the  wine  and  water,  and 
was  prepared  on  that  slender  meal  to  face  the  excitement  of  a  Roman  holi- 
day. Of  a  very  difterent  character  was  the  dinner.  Perhaps  no  better  in- 
stance of  the  excesses  by  which  it  was  marked  can  be  cited  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  feast  of  Trimalchio  in  Fetronina  Arbiter.     The  host  was  a  man 
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vbo  hid  liaen  from  low  estate  to  the  senftte ;  let  us  see  how,  through  the 
mere  contagion  of  example,  he  entertained  his  goests.  First,  thej  are  invited 
to  enter  the  bath,  where,  after  being  "  sloiced"  with  perfumes,  they  are 
dried  in  bUmkets  of  the  softest  and  finest  wool.     At  the  door  of  the  house 
stands  the  porter,  dressed  in  green,  with  a  cherry-colonred  sash,  and  on 
the  lintel  a  magpie  in  a  golden  cage,  trained  to  salate  the  gnests  as  they 
enter.    The  walls  are  covered  with  inscriptions,  illustrating  various  stages 
Id  the  life  of  the  proprietor,  amongst  which  is  one  recording  in  gilt  letters, 
the  first  day  he  dined  abroad.     The  servants  are  most  strictly  desired  to 
see  (hat  each  guest,  on  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  bauqnetting-room,  puts 
the  right  leg  forward,  for  it  is  an  unlucky  omen  when  one  enters  otherwise. 
As  they  are  seated,  the  chamber  is  invaded  by  a  number  of  Egyptian  boys, 
iriio  poor  snow-water  on  their  hands  and  pidc  their  nails,  singing  all  the 
time.    -The  first  course  is  served  up ;  Tripaalchio  does  not  appear,  but  the 
{ihice  of  honor,  on  the  middle  couch  of  the  triclinium  is  reserved  for  hiui. 
Whilst  the  first  course  is  being  served,  let  us  glaoce  at  the  table.     In  the 
centre  is  the  figure  of  an  ass  in  Corinthian  metal,  supporting  panniers  filled 
with  bhick  and  white  olives.     Close  to  him  are  two  enormous  dishes  of 
silTer;  and  a  nimiber  of  salvers  also  of  silver,  bearing  dormice  furnished  with 
poppy  seed  and  honey,  are  laid  at  regular  intervals  along  the  board ;  besides 
which,  aaoaages  heaped  on  silver  gridirons  smoke  at  either  end.     A  burst 
of  nmsie  resounds  through  the  hall,  and  Trimalchio  enters.     He  is  dressed 
in  a  scariet  mantle,  aud  under  his  chin  is  a  napkin,  bordered  with  fringes 
and  the  broad  purple  of  the  senate.     Rings  of  immense  value  ornament  bis 
fingers,  and  his  arms  are  clasped  with  bracelets  of  ivory  and  gold.     He 
stys  he  has  only  come  to  apologise  for  his  absence ;  and  when  ho  has  satis- 
fied his  conscieuce  in  this  respect  leaves  the  room,  followed  by  a  boy  bear- 
ing a  draught-board  of  juniperwood  and  crystal  dice.     He  has  scarcely 
disappeared  when  a  wooden  hen  with  extended  wings  is  placed  upon  the 
table,  and  the  servants,  searching  in  the  straw  upon  which  she  broods,  dis- 
cover a  number  of  peafowU*  eggs,  and  distribute  them  among  the  guests. 
Again  the  host  enters,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  company  two  Ethiopians 
ponr  vine  from  leathern  bottles  on  the  hands  of  the  guests.     An  unhappy 
servant,  happening  to  let  fall  a  dish,  has  his  ears  boxed  by  his  roaster,  at 
whose  command  the  groom  of  the  chamber  enters  and  sweeps  off  the  silver 
utensils  with  a  broom.     The  guests  are  now  placed  at  separate  tables ;  and 
Trimalchio,  who  reclines  upon  his  couch,  propped  up  with  a  number  of  small 
pillows,  gives  a  signal,  at  which  glass  jars,  labelled  *'  Opimi an  Falebkian, 
A  HuK]>B£D  Years  Old,"  are  brought  in,  nnd  placed  before  the  guests, 
^^0  dear,  0  dear,**  cried  the  host,  ^'  to  think  tliat  ^ine  should  be  longer 
lived  than  we  poor  manikins     *     *    *     I  did  not  put  so  good  on  my 
table  yesterday,  and  I  had  much  more  respectable  men  than  you  to  dine 
with  me."    The  courtesy  and  candour  of  his  last  observation  are  above  all 
praise,  Douglas  Jerrold  could  not  exceed  it  for  open-mindedoess.     And 
now  comes  the  second  course.     It  consists  of  a  large  tray,  ornamented  with 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  aodiac,  on  each  of  which  the  structor  had  placed 
some  emblematic  dish :  on  Aries,  ram*8-head  pies ;  on  Taurus,  a  piece  of  roast 
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beef;  on  Gemini,  kidneys  and  a  lamb's  fry ;'  on  Cancer,  a  crown  ;  on  Leo, 
African  figs ;  on  Virgo,  a  young  sow's  pasiet ;  on  Libra,  a  pair  of  scales, 
in  one  of  which  were  tarts,  in  the  other  cheese-cakes ;  on  Scorpio,  a  iittla 
sea-fish  of  the  same  name ;  on  Sagittarius,  a  hare ;  on  Capricorn,  a  lobster ; 
on  Aqnarios,  a  goose ;  on  Pisces,  two  mullets,  and  on  the  middle  there  is 
a  green  turf,  on  which  lay  a  honeycomb.     Hardly  has  this  rare  invention 
been  placed  before  the  guests,  then  an  Egyptian  slave,  channting  a  hymn, 
the  subject  of  which  is  wine,  flavored  with  Laserpitium,  a  plant  of  great 
value  with  the  ancients,  bnt  unknown  to  modem  botany ;  and  when  he 
has  set  down  a  portable  oven  of  bread  on  the  table,  the  host  cries  ont, 
''  Pray,  gentlemen,  fall  to ;  you  see  your  dinner."      The  company  sre 
amazed  at  being  invited  to  partake  of  so  sorry  a  dish,  and  grumblings  are 
beginning  to  circulate,  when  four  attendants  lift  the  cover  of  the  oven  and 
reveal  beneath  it  a  delicious  spread  of  crammed  fowls,  sow's  paps,  and  a 
hare,  ingeniously  modelled  after  the  conventional  figure  of  Pegasus.     At 
the  corners  of  the  tray  are  placed  statuettes  of  Marsyas,  sqnirtiug  in  the 
viands  the  garum  piperatum^  which  Pliny  calls  '^  an  exquisite  liquor,"  and 
Seocca  "  a  precious  sanies."     '^  Cut,"  exclaims  Trimalchio,  and  the  order  is 
obeyed  by  a  fellow  who  carves  with  a  rythmical  movement,  and  a  variety 
of  gesture?,  with  which  all  present  are  delighted  and  amused.     Converaa- 
tioD  becomes  general,  and  the  host  gravely  tells  the  schoolmen  and  wranglers 
that  they  were  born  under  the  sign  of  the  Ram,  himself  under  the  Crab, 
and  women,  run-aways,  and  jail- birds,  under  Virgo.     He  is  stopped  by  the 
entrance  of  servants,  who  spread  tapestry,  representing  hunting  scenes, 
before  the  couches.   Suddenly  the  chamber  ra-echoes  with  the  deep  hayings 
of  dogs,  and  a  pack  of  Spartan  hounds  rush  into  the  room,  gallop  around 
the  tables,  and  disappear.     Now,  for  a  fresh  wonder.     A  wild  boar,  capped, 
and  garnished  with  sweetmeats,  with  baskets  of  Syrian  and  Theban  date^ 
hanging  from  its  tusks,  is  borne  iu  ;  the  carrer  plunges  his  long  knife  into 
its  side,  liberating  a  swarm  of  field-fares,  which  flutter  about  the  room 
until  caught  on  reeds  anointed  with  bird  lime.      Trimalchio  seizes  the 
moment  to  deliver  some  moral  reflections  ou  the  shortness  of  life,  the  insta- 
bility of  fortune,  **  We,"  he  says,  "  are  mere  blown  bladders  on  two  legs, 
les^  than  flies ;  they  are  good  for  something,  aud  we  are  no  better  than 
bubbles."     Crysanthus,  a  friend  of  his,  is  being  buried,  and  the  survivor 
consoles  himself  by  remembering  that  the  dead  was  ^'  carried  out  on  the 
bed  he  used  to  lie  on,  covered  with  good  blankets."    The  conduct  of  Ohry- 
santhus'  wife  was  not  all  he  could  wish,  and  thereupon  he  falls  to  moralizing 
on  her  sex,  in  a  strain  of  most  fastidious  compliment.     ''  Woman,"  he 
observes,  '^  is  a  sort  of  kite,  a  man  ought  never  waste  the  least  kindness  on 
one  of  the  sex ;  it  is  the  same  as  throwing  it  into  a  well."    After  a  pause, 
which  gives  him  time  to  wash  his  forehead  with  perfume,  there  are  carried 
in  three  white  hogs,  with  belts  about  their  necks,  and  one  being  chosen  by 
the  guests,  is  sent  to  the  kitchen  to  be  cooked.     It  would  be  a  pity  to 
omit  the  last  remark  of  Trimalchio,  intended  for  a  comment  on  the  stoiy 
told  now  by  his  neighbour  Agamemnon.     '*  If  the  fact  is  so,"  said  he,  ^^  it 
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admits  of  no  controTersj — ^if  it  Is  not  so,  there's  an  end  of  the  matter." 
Admirable  logician ! 

The  laughter  ronsed  by  this  fine  sally,  had  not  wholly  subsided  when 
they  were  startled  by  a  fresh  sorprise.  This  is  the  hog,  which  is  laid  npon 
the  table,  feet  uppermost.  Trimalchio  springs  to  his  feet  and  claps  his 
bauds  in  agony,  calling  to  Hercules  to  witness  that  the  rascally  cook  has 
not  disembowelled  the  animal.  The  Roman  soycr  is  called  in,  confesses 
that  he  foigot  to  open  the  boar,  and  is  sentenced  to  be  flogged  for  his  neglect. 
Whilst  the  company  are  pleading  for  his  pardon,  the  mBSter  of  the  house 
fmiks,  and  turning  to  the  culprit,  *^  Gome,"  he  says,  '^  yoQ,  with  the  short 
memoiy,  let  us  see  if  yon  cau  bowel  him  before  us !"  At  the  word,  the 
cook  slashes  the  smoking  sides,  and  out  comes  a  wealth  of  sausages  and 
paddings ;  his  dexterity  is  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  silver  leaf,  and  a  drink- 
loj^cop  on  A  Corinthian  salver.  A  slave  drops  a  cap,  at  which  Trimalchio 
addresses  him  in  these  considerate  words,  ^'  Go  and  kill  yoorself  instantly, 
fur  you  are  careless."  At  the  intercession  of  the  guests,  the  man  is  pardoned, 
aad  he  directly  begins  dancing  and  shouting,  '<  Out  of  doors  with  the  water 
aad  m  with  the  wine." .  An  obscene  dance  is  proposed,  but  the  soggestion 
ii  overruled.  Acrobats  are  introduced,  and  one  falls  from  the  top  of  a  ladder 
OQ  the  head  of  the  host,  by  whom  he  is  forgiven,  and  made  a  freeman, 
that  it  might  not  be  said  a  man  of  such  consequence  had  been  made  black 
and  blue  by  a  slave.  In  strange  contrast  with  this  piece  of  generosity,  a 
slave  is  soundly  thrashed  for  binding  his  master's  arm  in  white  instead  of 
parple  flannel.  To  this  interlude  succeeds  a  lottery,  tlie  tickets,  all  prizes, 
beiqg  drawn  from  a  cnp.  The  joke  of  the  entertainment  lies  in  the  curious 
names,  having  still  stranger  significations,  written  on  the  slips  of  parchmeuf. 
^^A  pillow"  means  a  scrag  of  mutton  ;  ^'  pears  and  peaches,"  a  whip  and 
a  knife ;  "  sparrows  and  a  fly-trap,"  raisins  and  Attic  honey ;  ^'  a  lamprey 
and  a  letter,**  a  mouse  tied  to  a  frog  and  a  bundle  of  beet-root ;  and  so  ou 
ontil  the  devices  exhausted  all  the  iogcnuity  of  the  lottery- holder.  One  of 
the  guests  happening  to  langh,  is  rebuked  in  terms  of  the  lowest  scurrility 
by  a  freed  man  of  Trimalchio.  "  What  are  you  laughing  at,  you  sheep  ? 
is  Dot  my  master's  enteitainment  to  your  worshipful  taste  ?  *  *  you 
brat,  with  the  milk  in  your  nose,  you  pipkin,  you  strip  of  soaked  leather. 
What  are  you  gaping  at,  like  a  buck-goat  in  a  field  of  vetches  ?"  Finally, 
Trimalchio,  delighted  with  the  eloquence  of  his  freed-man,  interposes  and 
commands  silence,  acutely  observing  that  the  vanquished  in  such  strife  is 
victor  still.  A  company  of  actors  known  as  Homerists  are  admitted ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  short  performance,  illustrating  a  passage  from  the  Iliad, 
Ajax  cuts  up  a  calf,  and  presents  the  guests  with  a  (raiment  apiece  on 
the  point  of  his  sword.  Suddenly,  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  divide,  and 
fi\)m  the  dome  above  them,  is  let  down  a  silver  hoop^hung  with  gold  crowns 
and  perfumes  in  pots  of  alabaster.  A  glance  at  the  table  discovers  a  fresh 
supply  of  sweetmeats,  and  the  statue  of  an  impure  deity  bearing  apples 
and  grapes.  Th^  cakes  have  been  hollowed  and  filled  with  safii'ou  water, 
which  exudes  from  them  at  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  hand.  The  guests 
dim  them  into  theur  bosoms  and  napkins,  until  they  are  interrupted  by  the 
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entrance  of  three  white>robed  slayes,  canyiai;  the  family  larea,  the  balls, 
and  the  bust  of  Trimalchio,  which  latter  U  kissed  by  all  present.  At  thia 
stage  of  the  banquet,  a  lictor,  followed  by  a  number  of  persons,  appears  at 
the  table,  and  sits  down  without  asking  leave  to  the  crammed  fowls  and 
chaperoned  goose-eggs,  with  which  the  table  has  been  newly  provided* 
^^  This,"  says  TrimaJchio,  '*  is  Habmnas  the  Servir ;  he  is  a  maaon,  and 
excels  in  making  monuments."  Habinnas,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
funeral,  is  drunk,  and  his  wife,  Scintella,  by  whom  he  is  accompanied,  is 
rather  put  about  by  too  much  indulgence.  At  the  request  of  Trimalchio, 
he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  funeral  feast,  tells  how  half  the  wme  had  to  be 
poured  upon  the  dead  bones,  of  the  hog  crowned  with  a  padding,  and 
garnished  with  fritters  and  giblets ;  cold  tarts  steeped  in  Spanish  honey, 
with  which  latter  he  pleasantly  besmeared  himself ;  then  there  is  a  wilder- 
ness of  fruits,  including  apples  and  lupinos,  a  bear's  ham,  cream,  cheese, 
grape  jelly,  a  snail  apiece,  chitterlings,  livers  in  pat^  pans,  turuips,  mns- 
lard,  beans,  and  salted  olives.  When  he  has  finished,  Trimalchio  looks  at 
the  slaves,  and  says,  '^  If  you  have  anything  in  the  way  of  dessert  bring  il 
in."  Thrushes  in  pastry  stuffed  with  raisins  and  nuts  are  handed  round, 
and  then  a  disgusting  dish  made  out  of  a  hog.  Oysters  are  next  served 
up,  with  snails  roasted  upon  silver  gridirons,  and  to  croivn  ail,  rich  perfume 
is  .carried  about  by  long-haired  bojrs,  who  anoint  the  guests  therewith, 
having  first  bound  their  heads,  hands,  and  feet  with  flowers.  Trimalchio 
discourses  about  his  tomb  with  Habinnas,  to  whom  he  hands  a  laudatory 
inscription,  which  he  wishes  to  have  placed  on  his  monument.  A  batii 
winds  up  a  debauch,  than  which  no  stronger  proof  could  be  adduced  of  the 
depth  of  sensuality  and  coarseness  to  which  the  social  life  of  Rome  had 
been  reduced  by  Paganism. 

Greece  was  not  so  wholly  debased.  The  intellect,  at  least,  took  pre- 
cedence of  the  stomach ;  and  when  the  money- holders  sat  down  to  a  mag- 
nificent spread,  an  attempt  wps  made  to  give  it  an  air  of  refinement.  Plato 
dilates  on  the  pleasures  of  a  feast,  where  the  gaests  are  gentlemanly  and 
well-educated,  and  no  flute- playing  women  or  dancing- women  are  admitted 
bat  decency  is  observed  everywhere,  even,  he  adds,  *'  if  they  drink  a  great  deal 
of  wine.*^  He  appears  to  consider  conversation  capital  sauce  for  a  banquet, 
and  describes  those  who  reject  it  fpr  dancing  and  mummmg  as  living  the 
life  of  mollusks.  Excesses  naturally  prevailed  in  the  absence  of  a  controU 
ling  element ;  but  the  picture  of  Greek  festive  life  is  by  far  brighter  than 
that  sketched  by  the  polite  pen  of  Petronins.  The  story  of  the  marriage 
feast  which  Caranus  made  m  Macedonia  will  furnish  a  curious  pendant  to 
the  banquet  of  Trimalchio.  Twenty  guests  were  invited,  to  each  of  whom 
when  they  were  seated,  and  crowned  with  golden  chaplets,  valued  at  ^ve 
pieces,  the  entertainer  presented  a  silver  bowl,  a  loaf  in  a  Corinthian  salver, 
poultry,  and  ducks,  pigeons,  a  goose,  which  they  gave  to  their  slaves  when 
they  had  satisfied  themselves.  Platters  of  silver  holding  bread,  hares,  kids, 
doves,  partridges  and  *^  every  other  kind  of  bird  imaginable^*'  were  next 
given  them,  which  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  as  the  salvers  ;  and 
to  these  followed  fresh  chaplets  of  flowers,  twisted  around  circlets  of  gold. 
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As  the  company  were  amnsing  themselves  with  elegant  trifles  there 
came  in  flate-plajiog  women,  sambuia-plajerd,  and  women  havmg  each  a 
gold  and  silver  phial  of  perfume,  with  which  thej  severally  presented  the 
gnests.  For  snpper  there  was  served  up  a  silver  platter,  npon  which  en- 
closed in  a  golden  egg  of  great  thickness,  lay  a  huge  roast  boar  stuffed  with 
roasted  thmshes  and  pannches,  fig-pickers,  and  oystera  covered  with  the 
yolk  of  eggs ;  and  to  every  one  present  was  given  a  boar  thus  encased. 
Wine  was  then  offered,  and  a  hot  kid  and  a  golden  spoon  was  lud  before 
each  of  the  invited.  Carauns  seeing  that  his  guests  were  embarrassed  from 
want  of  stowage,  desired  them  to  be  furnished  with  baskets  of  twisted  ivory, 
and  second  pairs  of  cruets,  and  clapping  his  hands  there  appeared  dancers 
and  jogglers,  who  amused  the  revellers  by  standing  on  their  heads  and 
vomiting  fire  from  their  mouths.  Tbasian,  Mendaean,  and  Lesbean  wines 
in  golden  goblets  succeeded  the  exhibition,  and  to  them  f^ass  goblets  of 
great  si^e  stnffed  with  roasted  fishes.  Nor  did  the  bounty  of  Caranus  end 
here,  for  he  presented  his  guests  with  triplicates  of  the  phials  of  perfnme, 
and  sQYer  baskets  of  Cappadocian  bread ;  and  when  one  of  them  swallowed 
a  gallon  of  Thasian  wine,  exclaiming, ''  He  who  drinks  most,  will  be  the 
happiest,"  he  told  him  to  keep  the  ''  cup,"  and  gave  one  of  the  same 
pattern  and  value  to  each  of  his  friends.  Fresh  chaplets  and  golden  circlets 
doable  the  weight  of  the  former  he  also  bestowed,  and  when  this  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  over,  a  hundred  men  walked  around  the  tables  singing 
aa  epithalamiam,  with  danciog  girls  costumed  to  represent  the  nymphs  and 
iMtreids.  The  slaves  being  ordered  to  bring  the  wine  round  rapidly,  Man- 
drogenis,  the  buffoon  danced  a  measure  with  his  wife,  a  woman  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  their  gestures  and  contortioos,  causing  unbounded 
laagbter.  The  pair  disappeared  at  a  given  signal,  and  sweetmeats 
m  baskets  of  plaited  ivory  were  handed  round,  and  also  Cretan  cheesecakes. 
This  wound  up  the  ontertaioment,  and  the  guests  went  home  loaded  witii 
the  treasures  they  had  received  during  the  evening.  It  was  much  the 
costom  to  ridicule  the  moderation  which  characterised  the  Attic  banquets. 
Lpceus,  in  his  ^'  Centaur,"  represents  them  as  chiefly  consisting  of  garlic, . 
sea  urchins,  cockles,  and  caviare,  with  a  chance  of  oysters.  Mateon  is  more 
complimentary  to  the  people  of  Attica,  and  in  a  description  of  one  of  their 
baoquets,  mentions  white  loaves,  oysters,  sea  urchins,  anchovies,  pinoae, 
fat  cockles,  tnrbots,  mullets,  cuttle  fishes,  congers,  eels,  perch,  black  tails, 
tunny,  shark,  (which  he  prizes,)  a  cestrei  sargi,  amias,  chrysophrys,  crabs', 
lamprejrs,  soles,  and  sturgeons,  sea-thrushes,  a  bam,  (the  division  of  which 
caosed  much  nproar,)  black  broth,  pig^s  feet,  turkey;  and  furthermore, 
perfomes,  garlands  and  wine !  so  that,  after  all,  and  despite  the  ridicule  of 
the  wits,  Attica,  appears  to  have  known  what  a  feast  should  be.  It  is 
related  of  a  Lacediemonian  General,  Pausanias,  that  on  the  captuio  of  the 
Imperial  tent  of  Xerxes,  he  ordered  the  slaves  to  prepare  a  feast,  such  as 
the  fugitive  monarch  ifas  accustomed  to  sit  to ;  and  at  the  same  time 
desired  his  people  to  prepare  one  of  their  own  fashion.  And  when  both 
were  ready  he  called  in  his  generals,  pointing  to  the  luxury  of  the  former, 
and  saying  it  was  impossible  that  a  man  who  lived  so  samptuonsly  and 
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de'icatety,  conld  make  a  good  soldier.  Indeed,  so  fragal  were  the  Laced  at - 
inoniaos  that  a  citizen  of  Sybaris  is  reported  to  have  used  these  words, 
*^  It  id  natural  enough  for  the  Lacediemomans  to  be  the  brayest  of  men, 
for  anj  man  in  his  senses  wonld  rather  die  ten  thoosand  times  over  than 
live  in  snch  a  miserable  waj  as  this.**  Nevertheless,  although  Flato  heM 
them  np  as  esLsmples  of  temperance  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  they  soon  fell 
out  of  their  austere  ways,  and  about  the  time  Cleomenes,  competed  with 
the  Persians  in  luxury  and  extravagance.  The  hard  benches  whereon  they 
were  used  to  recline  dnriog  meals,  were  exdianged  for  richly-adorned 
-  couches  furnished  with  pillows  and  embroidered  curtains ;  they  even 
descended  to  the  nse  of  perfume  and  garlands.  Cleomenes  contribnted  by 
the  force  of  bis  own  example  to  reform  the  national  manners,  but  his  sac- 
cess  was  questionable.  The  people  bad  tasted  the  flesh-pots,  and  were 
disgusted  thenceforth  with  the  republican  lentiles.  We  are  told  that  Alex- 
aider  the  Great  spent  a  hundred  mime  ^very  day  in  entertidning  his  friends ; 
ho  was  rivalled  by  the  king  of  Persia,  who  supped  with  fifteen  thousand 
men  at  the  cost  of  four  hundred  talents,  a  story  which  will  appear  in- 
credible when  we  remember  that  Menander  estimates  the  greatest  cost  of  a 
banquet  including  meats,  wines,  perfumes,  ointments,  dancers,  and  singers, 
at  a  single  talent.  Plato,  the  author  of  Phosen  gives  the  following  sketch 
of  the  preliminaries  of  a  banquet  in  his  day,  and  which  is  given,  translated 
with  a  latitude  of  freedom,  excusable,  because  of  the  unintelligibility  of  the 
original : — 

"  And  then  two  slaves  brought  in  a  well-rubbed  table, 
And  then  another  and  another,  till 
The  room  was  filled,  and  then  the  han^ng  lamps 
Beamed  bright,  and  shone  upon  the  festive  crowns. 
And  herbs,  and  dishes  of  rich  deUcacies, 
And  then  all  arts  were  put  in  requisition 
To  famish  forth  a  most  luxurious  meal. 
Barley-cakes  white  as  snow  did  fill  the  baskets. 
And  then  were  served  up  not  coarse,  vulgar  pots« 
But  well-diaped  dishes,  whose  well>  ordered  breadth 
Filled  the  rich  board,  eels  and  well-stuffed  congor, 
A  dish  fit  for  the  gods.    Then  came  a  platter 
Of  equal  size,  with  dainty  sword-fish  mught. 
Then  fat  cuttle-fish,  and  the  savoury  tribes 
Of  the  lonff,  haiiy  polypus.    After  this 
Another  oro  a|ypeaied  upon  the  table* 
Bival  of  that  just  brought  from  off  the  fire» 
Fragrant  with  spicy  odour.    And  on  that 
Affm  were  fSunous  cuttle-fish,  and  these 
Fair  maids,  the  honeyed  squills,  and  dainty  oakes*  ] 
Sweet  to  the  palate,  and  large  buns  of  wheat 
Laroe  as  apartridge,  sweet,  and  round,  which  you 
Do  know  the  taste  of  well.    And  if  you  ask 
What  more  was  there,  Td  speak  of  lusdous  chine, 
And  loin  of  pork,  and  head  of  boar,  all  hot, 
Cutlets  of  kid,  and  well-boibd  pettitoes. 
And  ribs  of  beef,  and  heads  and  snouts  of  tails. 
Then  kid  again,  and  lambs,  and  hares,  and  poultry. 
Partridges,  and  the  Inrda  from  Phasis*  stream ; 
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And  golden  honey,  and  clotted  cream  was  there, 
And  cheese,  which  I  did  join  with  all  in  colling, 
Most  tender  fare.    And  when  we  all  had  reached 
Satiety  of  food  and  wine,  the  slaves 
Bore  off  tiie  still  fall  tables  ;  and  some  others 
Brooght  08  wann  water  for  to  wash  oar  hands." 

Geopatia,  after  all,  appears  to  have  ootdone  every  one  in  the  banquets 
she  prepared  for  Antony.  Every  dish  was  of  gold,  inlaid  with  preciocs 
ttooes ;  the  walls  were  hung  in  purple,  embroidered  with  gold,  all  of  which 
she  presented  to  him  when  tbe  feast  was  over.  On  the  second  day  when  he 
came,  accompanied  by  his  captains,  he  sat  doWn  to  a  banquet  to  which  the 
other,  in  the  words  of  Socrates,  the  Rhodian,  *^  appeared  contemptible.*' 
Each  captain  took  away  the  couch  on  which  he  had  recUoed,  and  the  gob- 
let he  had  nsed.  And  to  some  she  gave  slaves  and  palanquins,  to  others 
hoises  with  golden  furniture ;  and  tbe  floor  on  tbe  fourth  day  was  strewn 
a  cabit  deep  with  roses  covered  over  with  silk  nettings,  on  which  her  guests 
Uj,  tbe  flowers  alone  being  worth  mora  than  a  talent.  All  tbe  boasted 
splendour  of  Persian  luxury  looks  trivial,  compared  with  the  costliness  and 
boQDty  of  this  queenly  entertainment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole,  the  ancients  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating a  capital  dinner,  and  knew  the  way  to  make  theur  friends  happiest.  It 
was  princely  liberality,  whicb  not  only  entertained  you  for  a  whole  night,  with 
amoltitnde  of  dishes,  in  which  extravagance  and  invention  ran  riot,  but  in- 
sisted on  year  leaving  loaded  with  sacks  of  gold  goblets  and  silver  platters. 
We  have  changed  all  this.  At  a  wedding  party  now,  it  is  usual  to  give, 
instead  of  receive ;  and  your  respectability  runs  the  hazard  of  being  measured 
bj  the  richness  of  ytonr  ofiering.  No  one  says  to  yon, "  Oblige  me  by  taking 
home  this  little  vase,"  or  '*  Pray,  accept  of  this  Dresden  trifle ;"  on  the  coo- 
tnry,  a  domeatic  espionage  is  established  over  the  plate,  and  your  host  thinks 
it  necessary  when  yon  have  left  to  eonnt  up  the  spoons.  Nevertheless, 
altered  manners  do  not  prevent  us  reducing,  or  rather  elevating  the  grand 
neeeasiijr  of  eidstenoe  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Human  nature  applauds 
it  daily  and  hoariy  by  tbe  pealing  of  dinner-bells,  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other.  ^*  Those  be  our  golden  watches,"  dear  to  our  very  soul,  in- 
novation tbongh  they  be  on  tbe  mysterious  formalities  which  clustered  round 
the  olsssic  mahogany. 


HONORIA     DEANE. 

A  KOOBLAND  TALE. 
BT     RUTH     KILLAIS. 
PARTIL 

It  h  Sunday  evening.  Michael  Deane  has  gone  for  a  gossiping  ramble  with 
one  or  two  of  the  other  politicians  of  Lettergesch.  Houoria  sits  in  the  house 
•lone,  with  her  arms  resting  on  the  kitchen  table.    Her  hair  is  as  tidy  as 
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over,  nod  her  gown  as  neat,  bnt  where  is  the  bit  of  rosy  ribbon  that 
wont  to  light  up  her  dusky  beauty  on  Sunday  evenings  ?     There  it  is,  t  jing 
up  a  little  bundle  that  lies  before  her  on  the  table. 

The  January  sun  stretches  itself  upon  the  floor,  and  falls  to  her  feet. 
She  can  see  where  she  sits  tho  smiling  brown  moors,  with  the  purple  shades 
stealing  down  their  sides,  and  the  valley  river  coming  tripping  along  in  the 
sunshine,  showing  its  sweet  white  feet  glancing  here  and  there  through  a 
g4p  in  a  broken  bank,  or  a  lurch  in  the  uncertain  upland.  Everythio^  is 
still,  and  glad,  and  at  rest.  Honoria  has  somewhere  read,  ^*  Blessed  are 
they  that  maum,  for  they  shall  be  comforted,"  and  she  tries  to  have  faith. 

Half  a  dozen  hot,  b^Tavy  tears  rain  into  her  lap.  Startled  and  an^iy 
at  their  unbidden  appearance,  she  shakes  them  from  her  apron,  winks  their 
dew  from  her  eyelashes,  and  looks  straight  on  out  through  the  door  again. 
There  is  an  invisible  path  leading  round  that  distant,  mighty  old  headland, 
with  the  royal  robe  of  purple,  and  the  golden  crown  of  whins.  W  here 
does  it  lead  to  ?  Lettherecn.  Following  Honoria's  eyes,  we  have  hit  on 
her  thoaght.     Willie  must  get  Letthereen.     Thst  is  it, 

Willie  must  get  Letthereen  to  till  and  to  make  fruitful,  to  gladden  his 
heart,  and  to  shelter  his  wife ;  and  how  he  is  to  get  it,  is  what  Honoria  must 
think  of  and  plan  for,  while  she  has  quiet  and  leisure  to  think,  and  before 
it  be  too  late.  Her  sober  judgment  has  convinced  her  of  the  truth  of 
Willie's  words.  Her  father's  anger  will  burst  M'ith  a  terrible  crash  on 
his  head,  when  what  has  happened  can  be  no  longer  hidden  from  him.  14  e 
willy  no  doubt,  revenge  his  mortified  pride  by  depriving  AVillie  of  Letthereen. 
Unless — and  Honoria  breathes  thick  as  she  thinks  of  that  unless — ^be  can 
be  induced  to  give  it  to  him  before  he  knows  what  has  passed  between 
them.  In  that  case,  the  self-same  pride  would  forbid  him  to  withdraw  a 
gift  made  before  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and  if  there  be  anger  to  be  borne 
with,  Honoria  will  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  She  will  use  all  her  wits,  her 
very  utmost  power  and  strength  to  win  that  farm  for  Willie. 

For  a  dire  picture  has  risen  before  her  eyes,  and  haunted  her  since  that 
night.  Willie,  a  brokeu-down,  dispirited  man,  toiling  at  'his  day's  spade- 
labor  for  a  pittance  of  wages,  when  he  can  get  it,  in  scanty  Lettergesch  ; 
often  going  hungry  for  want  of  even  so  much.  Sorrow  of  her  own  she 
can  endure,  but  not  the  thought  of  Willie's  suffering.  Her  father  does  not 
want  Letthereen,  even  were  she  married  and  settled  there,  he  would  be 
loath  to  part  the  old  walls,  or  stir  from  the  spot  his  habits  have  grown  to. 
Ic  is  only  for  her  he  wants  it,  and  she  will  not  have  it.  She  wants  no 
<lowry,  for  she  will  wed  no  husband.  She  has  vowed  never  again  to  see 
Letthereen,  and  shall  the  tide  carry  it  from  the  cliffs,  or  the  rain  soak  in 
the  thatch,  and  make  ponds  of  the  rooms,  for  want  of  a  caretaking  pre- 
sence about  its  walls  ?  No,  no  ;  she  must  set  all  her  woman's  ingenuity 
to  work,  to  induce  her  father  to  bestow  his  gift  at  once. 

The  sun  fades  upon  the  floor,  the  brook  has  ceased  to  dance,  the 
clouds  begin  to  gather,  and  the  winds  to  sob.  The  short  January  day  is 
nearly  spent. 

Honoria's  eyes  fall  now  upon  her  little  packet.     She  takes  it  in  her 
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hand  to  the  fire-place,  and  sits  down  npon  the  hearth.  A  blaze  is  stirred, 
aod  over  ic  Honoria's  hand  is  raised,  when  she  draws  it  back,  once  more 
unfastens  and  looks  on  its  contents.  Behold  the  materials  for  a  funeral 
file,  whereon  are  to  be  consumed  the  ashes  of  a  dead  hope.  Ah  !  high- 
bom  lady,  jon  who  smile  over  jonr  scented  billets,  and  valae  as  the  apple 
of  yonr  eye,  yon  rich  casket  of  wedding  jewels,  how  woald  yon  despise 
thb  humble  treasure  of  poor  Honoria's,  this  Koh-i-noor  of  the  peasant 
girl's  heart !  There  are  few  letter?,  for  Willie  was  seldom  absent  for  long 
at  a  time,  and  those  few  are  written  on  coarse  bine  paper,  and  creased  and 
stained  with  constant  reading  and  hiding  in  apron  pockets.  There  is  the 
bit  of  palm  be  got  for  her  on  last  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  violets  that  they 
plncked  on  their  way,  while  strolling  round  by  Letthereen.  There  is-— 
but  it  is  no  nse  laying  bare  so  unsparingly  what  Honoria  would  have  died, 
rather  than  acknowledge  to  any  living  creature.  One  by  one  they  are  held 
orer  the  blaze,  and  watched,  and  paused  over,  till  each  has  been  separately 
oonsumed,  till  the  blessed  branch  has  ceased  to  crackle,  and  falls  away  in 
dost,  and  the  last  spark  has  gone  crinkling  through  the  blackened  paper, 
and  left  it  indistinguishable  from  the  turf  ashes  on  the  hearth.  Last  of  all 
the  string  is  bumf.  Honoria  will  wear  no  more  gay  ribbons.  That  duty 
has  been  unflinchingly  done,  and  Honoria  rises  and  begins  to  set  out  the 
table  for  the  evening  meal. 

" Honor,**  said  old  Michael,  as  they  sat  silently  by  the  fire,  "you Vo 
pale  these  days,  an*  you've  never  a  song,  nor  a  blithe  word.  What's  the 
matter,  girleen  ?" 

Honoria*s  heart  stood  still.  Here  was  the  longed-for  opportunity,  yet 
for  a  moment  she  shrank  from  seizing  it.     But  the  strong  will  conqaercd. 

"Troth,  father,"  said  she  "  Til  tell  the  truth.  Vm  frettin'  about  Willie  ! ' 

Michael  Deane  smiled  from  under  his  wrinkled  brows.  It  was  good. 
Here  was  Honeria,  who  had  feigned  indifference  and  independence  so  long 
grown  anxious  and  love-sick  at  last.     He  would  tease  her  a  little. 

"  Hoot,  girl,**  said  he,  "  what  are  yon  grumblin'  about  ?  AVhat's  tliu 
matter  with  the  boy  ?  Is'nt  he  strong  an'  well,  an'  a  good  prospect  befoi  e 
him  ?    You're  time  enough  to  be  marryin'  yef." 

"  I  don't  want  to  marry,"  said  Honoria,  "  we're  both  young,  an*  we've 
00  business  to  be  marryin',  but  I  will  say  that  it's  hard  on  Willie,  alvia}3 
workin'  among  strangers,  for  next  to  nothin'.  Where's  the  nse  of  tilliu' 
another  man's  Ian'  and  your  own  lyin'  by  ?  You  ought  to  give  him 
Letthereen,  that  yon  promised  him,  at  wanst,  and  let  kim  be  makin'  much 
o'it.    It  wonld  make  a  new  man  o'  him,  so  it  would.^' 

There  it  was  out !  Honoria  paused,  hot  and  breatble.«s.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.     The  old  man  only  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

*'  You'd  ha'  made  a  good  soldier,  if  you  had  been  a  boy,"  said  he,  "fcr 
you  can  fight  when  yon  take  the  cause  to  heart ;  nobody  could  beat  you. 
You'd  go  through  thick  an*  thin  till  you'd  manage  your  point,  but  I'm  not 
?oia'  to  fight  you.  Willie  shall  have  the  farm.  I'll  not  stan'  hi?  dull 
looks,  an'  your  pale  face..    Take  the  key  o'  the  onld  brown  chest,  an'  fetch 
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the  papers  when'yoa  llstf  they're  made  ont  an'  lawyered  long  tgo,  an'  give 
them  to  Willie  when  70a  see  him  again.'' 

Honoria  was  shocked  into  silence.  She  felt  like  a  criminal;  the  '%ery 
easiness  and  suddenness  of  the  victory,  which  she  had  hoped  to  gain  only 
bj  time  and  perseverance,  filled  her  with  remorse  for  the  part  she  was  act- 
ing. The  conquest  was  made  without  a  stmggle,  and  there  sat  the  generous 
old  foe,  vanquished  and  smiling  behind  his  tobacco  wreath.  In  happier 
days,  at  such  a  kindly  act,  the  impulsive  girl  wonld  have  hugged  the  old 
man  in  her  joy,  and  thanked  him  eloquently,  but  now  the  coosciouaness  of 
deceit  embarrassed  her  tongue,  and  paralyzed  her  actions.  She  only  stooped 
her  guilty  face  over  the  dear  old  rough  hand,  as  it  lay  on  the  cbair*arm, 
and  kissed  it  hurriedly,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  action,  while  she  mnrmnred, 
"  You're  very  good  to  me,  father ;  you're  too  good  to  me." 

Michael  Deane  laughed  the  rare  musical  laugh  of  gladdened  old  age, 
and  stroked  his  daughter's  bent  head. 

'*  The  girleen's  cracked,"  said  he,  "  she's  lost  her  sassy  tongne,  an' 
taken  to  blameyin'  her  ould  father." 

Honoria  kept  her  face  from  the  light,  but  took  the  key  that  was  placed 
in  her  hand.  She  did  not  quickly  raiso  her  head,  something  was  telling 
her  (and  these  presentiments  do  visit  us  sometimes)  that  it  wonld  be  long 
ere  she  should  be  fondled  so  again.  Never  had  she  felt  a  child's  love  so 
strong  in  her  heart  as  just  then.  She  had  almost  let  her  tears  flow,  and  told 
him  sdl,  but  that  was  only  the  mad  impulse  of  a  moment,  and  was  jostled  aside 
by  the  next  quick-coming  thought.  There  was  a  bitter  conflict  in  her 
heart,  love  pitted  against  love,  remorse  venting  its  useless  passion  npon  an 
unflinching  purpose.  A  fight  that  coold  only  end  one  way,  when  all  the 
combatants  were  faint  and  exhausted.  She  sat  on  the  floor  so  long  with 
bowed  head,  that  Michael  thought  she  slept. 

"  Don't  sleep  here,  asthore,"  he  said,  kindly,  ^^Pm  ready  to  go  too,  an' 
it's  time  for  bed." 

Honoria  obeyed,  but  stopped  him  as  he  left  the  kitchen. 

"  Father,  have  yon  any  objection  to  my  goin'  over  to-morrow  to  my 
annt  Peggy's  ?    I  can  see  Willie  there,  an'  give  him  the  papers." 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit :  go  this  minit  if  yon  like,  for  fear  them  same 
papers  might  bum  your  fingers,"  and  laughing  his  pleased  langh  again,  old 
Michael  Deane  closed  his  door. 

I  wonder  if  the  winter  is  so  beautiful  in  every  other  highland  as  it 
is  in  our  lone,  lone  Connemara !  Singular  people  that  we  are,  suffering 
cannot  cruish  out  of  us  the  admiration  of  our  mother  Nature,  even  in  her 
most  terrible  aspect.  Whether  she  comes,  robed  in  ermine,  ice-crowned, 
fiery-eyed,  and  relentless,  to  torment  ns  with  pinching  cold,  or  like  Nlobe, 
wailing,  with  tears,  for  the  pains  of  her  children ;  still  there  is  beauty  in 
her  mien,  and,  in  sorrow  and  privation,  we  worship  if. 

Honoria  worshipped  in  spirit  as  she  went  along  her  wet  way  that 
January  morning,  holding  the  hood  of  her  red  cloak  firmly  under  her  chin. 
It  was  one  of  those  days  common  to  our  highlands,  which  I  always  asso- 
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date  with  ft  certain  baraan  mood,  when  fatigue,  more  of  spirit  than  frame, 
has  blanched  the  face,  and  deadened  and  darkened  the  eyes,  and  fettered 
the  win  with  a  heavy  kngonr.  Nature  sat  pale  with  mist,  still  and  passive, 
noshed  tears  dimming  her  eyes,  and  a  host  of  muttered  complainings  stifled 
in  ber  breasL  The  moors  lay  waiting,  waiting  for  the  judgment  day,  as 
ever,  with  folded  hands  ia  silence,  while  the  years  and  centuries  roll  on« 
and  torn  up  other  lands  with  their  golden  wheels,  laying  bare  treasure  to 
the  world.  Have  these  moors  had  any  J^eut  given  them,  and  where 
have  they  hidden  it  ? 

Honoria  liked  this  day.  Its  drear  quiet  snited  her  better  than  sunshine. 
She  paused  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  looked  afar,  afar.  East,  west,  south, 
north,  which  way  did  the  migh^  world  lie  ?  For  Honoria  was  feeling  a 
Tagae  yearning  to  leave  Lettergeach  and  her  youth  behind,  with  their  past 
joj,  and  present  pain,  and  seek  out  that  great  world/ of  whose  existence 
she  knew,  bnt  of  whose  strife  and  sur^e  she  had  nev^  even  heard  the  faint 
ecboiDgs.  The  outer  world !  Where  ?  So  Isolated  are  we  of  the  wilds,  so 
henuned  in  by  mountain,  cloud,  aud  breaker,  that  we  can  scarcely  at  times 
befieve  in  the  existence  of  any  other  world  than  that  of  mist  and  heather, 
and  weird  legend  around  us,  except  it  be  that  of  star  and  angel,  and  soul- 
sustaining  promise  above  our  heads. 

It  was  falling  night  when  Honoria  reached  the  house  wh|re  she  knew 
Willie  was  to  be  found.  The  door  was  fastened,  bnt  she  saw  through  the 
window  a  picture  that  did  her  no  good,  for  it  seemed  the  reverse  of  another, 
which  haunted  ber  memory.  Willid  was  there,  and  by  his  side  a  fair  head, 
instead  of  her  own  dark  one,  the  head  of  a  gentle-faced,  soft-haured  girl. 
In  the  comer,  sat  an  aged  woman,  in  the  chidr  where  (as  it  seemed),  her 
old  deceived  father  ought  to  sit.  These  three  figures  made  the  picture, 
and  there  was  the  fire-light  as  of  old,  vaguely;  shadowing  forth  the 
details,  and  lighting  and  harmonizing  the  whole.  For  the  first  time,  a 
bitter  sense  of  wrong  swelled  in  her  heart.  Till  now,  in  all  her  trouble, 
grief  had  been  kept  under  by  a  siding  with  Willie,  a  sympathy  for 
him,  because  she  knew  all  the  world  else  would  blame  him.  In  her  mis- 
fortune she  bad  only  realized  one  agent,  but  now  here  was  another  before 
her  eyes,  that  other  who  had  elbowed  her  from  her  pleasant  path,  and 
whose  shadow  had  darkened  her  Ufe.  Suddenly  and  mercilessly  anger 
gnawed  at  her  life-strings,  and  the  idea  of  evil  for  evil  sprang  up  in 
her  heart  like  a  scathing  light.  One  minute's  indulgence  of  this  uevr  hor- 
rible sensation,  and  the  papers  had  been  torn  in  her  hands,  and  she  had 
retnroed  home  with  her  errand  undone.  But  the  habit  of  self-control, 
whidi  seemed  inherent  to  Honoria*s  nature  stood  her  friend  now,  she  turned 
from  the  window,  and  stood  with  her  face  uplifted  to  the  now  beating  rain, 
prajmg  that  it  might  extinguish  the  unholy  fire  in  her  breast.  Then, 
daslung  thought  aside,  she  knocked  sharply  at  the  door.  Some  one  opened 
it,  she  dared  not  look  to  see  who,  but  merely  asked  for  Willie  Glen.  She 
heard  low  voices,  and  then  Willie's  feet  coming.  She  thrust  the  papers 
into  his  hand,  withont  looking  at  him,  saying,  *^  Father  sent  yon  these 
with  his  blessin' ;  take  them,  an'  make  use  o'  them  at  wanst."    She  did  not 
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wait  a  moment  to  hear  what  Willie's  answer  might  be ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
household  spirit  of  that  cabin  had  crept  ont  like  a  serpent,  and  stnng  her 
feet  on  the  threshold,  for  she  sprang  from  the  doorwaj,  and  was  lost  in  the 
thickening  dark. 

Honoria  stopped  all  night  at  her  annt  Peggy's,  and  next  evening  fonnd 
her  wending  her  way  homeward,  trying  to  assume  a  cheerful  conntenance,  an«t 
coining  pleasant  speeches,  to  prevent  her  father  saspccting  the  troth.  Her 
mind  was  easier,  now  Willie  had  got  the  farm  past  recall,  she  tm^ted  to 
time  and  her  own  ingenuity,  to  break  the  roal  state  of  affairs  to  the  old 
man,  and  reconcile  him  to  what  was  inevitable.  It  never  strock  ber  that 
he  might  chance  to  hear  the  news  through  some  other  channel,  that  others 
besides  herself  already  knew  of  Willie  Glen's  faithlessness. 

Drawing  near  the  house  she  saw  her  father's  figure  Ftandlng  in  the 
doorway,  and  hurried  onward.  Approaching  closer,  she  looked  up,  shrank, 
and  would  have  fied  away  had  it  been  in  her  nature  to  fly  from  any  trial  or 
danger.  As  it  was,  she  raised  her  fearfnl  eyes  to  her  father's  face,  anil 
saw  thunder  on  his  brows,  and  lightning  in  his  eyes.  Seemingly  not  able 
to  trust  himself  with  speech,  he  beckoned  her  in,  and  made  room  for  her 
to  pass.  Shuddering  and  trembling,  at  she  knew  not  what,  Honoria  stood 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  mechanically  unfastening  her  dripping  cloak.  At  last 
Michael's  wrath  found  words. 

"  So  you've  come,"  he  began,  in  a  voice  portentous  in  its  husky  in- 
distinctness. "You've  come  home  afther  your  night's  work,  to  the 
father  you've  desaved,  an'  the  home  you've  ruined.  Just  as  if  Willie  Glen 
hadn't  married  another  woman,  an'  you  knowiu'  it,  an'  bribin'  him  to  it,  for 
your  own  cursed  ends,  whatever  they  are,  bribin'  him  with  the  bit  ont  o' 
your  ould  father's  mouthy  an'  the  sweat  ofiF  his  brow.  Just  as  if  yon 
hadn't  robbed  him  of  every  penny  he  had,  an'  made  away  with  it  to  them 
that  should  be  worse  to  you  than  the  stranger.  As  if  you  hadn't  made  a 
beggar  of  him  in  his  old  age,  without  a  roof  to  cover'hun !" 

"Oh I  I  didn't  know,"  moaned  Honoria,  piteously,  as  she  sank  into  a 
seat. 

**  Didn't  know  ?"  cried  ^lichael,  his  white  hair*shaking  with  passion. 
"  Was  I  goin'  to  tell  the  world  that  every  penny  I  possessed,  an'  more,  was 
sunk  in  Letthereen,  to  make  it  rich  and  comfortable  for — for —  ?  Was  I 
goin'  to  tell  there  is  debt  on  this  house,  au'  debt  on  this  Ian',  more  than 
ever  I'll  pay  now,  if  I  sell  every  stick  and  stock  we  have  ?  May  be  you 
don't  know.  Honor  Deane,  that  you're  a  beggar,  an'  so  am  I,  that  toiled 
an'  sweated  for  your  good,  an'  all  through  an  ongrateful,  onnatund  child ! 
My  curses ^" 

The  words  that  should  have  followed  sank  in  an  indistinct  gnrgling  sound 
in  the  old  man's  throat,  he  stared,  gasped,  clutched  at  the  table,  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground,  stricken  by  the  withering  hand  of  paralysis. 

With  a  wild  cry,  Honoria  sprang  to  his  side,  and  hardly  more  sensible 
than  he,  chafed  his  hands  and  tore  open  his  neckcloth.  Finding  her  efforts 
vain  to  restore  him,  and  crazed  by  the  horrible  fear  that  he  had  died  in 
cursing  her,  she  dragged  him  to  his  bed,  and  flew  to  summon  assistance. 
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Midnight  came,  and  the  littler  dwelling  was  wrapped  in  gloom.  The 
doctor  had  come  and  gone,  shaking  his  head.  The  priest's  visit  was  also 
orer,  and  he  spoke  a  parting  word  to  Honoria  on  the  threshold. 

'^  Watch  hj  his  side  all  night,"  he  said,  ^'  for  I  fear  the  torn  of  the 
morttuig  for  him.** 

And  Honoria  watched  the  night  through,  and  the  breaking  clonds  of  a 
new  mormng  showed  her  wan  and  worn. 

Michael  stirred  jnst  as  the  darkness  was  growing  graj.  lie  opened  his 
eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  Honoria.  In  a  few  moments  he  spoke  sensibly, 
thoogh  with  difficulty. 

^'Somethin'  has  happened  me,"  he  said,  "I  know  that  I'm  dyin'. 
Whisht,  darlin',  don't  be  cryin'.  I  wish  Willie  was  here ;  but  give  hiin 
my  k>ve  an'  blessin',  he'll  be  a  good  hnsband  to  yon." 

God,  in  mercifully  dealing  this  blow,  had  abstracted  the  one  bitter  drop 
in  the  cup  of  death.  Memory's  dimming  mirror  showed  the  old  man 
oothlng  that  had  lately  happened.  He  was  loving,  and  peaceful,  and 
happy. 

'^  Kiss  me,  avonmeen,"  he  whispered,  "  and  God  bless  my  darlin'. 
Willie  an'  you'll  be  snug  in  Letthereen.  I'm  dyin'  happy.  I  toiled  for  it, 
but  the  Lord's  rest's  comin'.  Glory  be  to  God !  Kiss  me  again,  asthore, 
VOL  let  me  rest,  for  I'm  worn  out." 

Honoria  did  kiss  him,  and  bent  over  him  in  an  anguish  that  he,  in  bis 
serene  death,  knew  not.  And  the  full  dawn  foucd  two  white  faces  side  by 
side  on  the  bed.  One  was  claimed  by  Death,  who  stood  by  in  fair  robes  of 
hope,  but  of  the  other,  Life  had  not  yet  loosened  its  hold. 

Let  us  think  of  how  swiftly  half  a  dozen  years  fly  by,  how  soon  the 
little  occurrences  that  fill  up  their  moments  and  hours  are  forgotten,  how 
eagerly  we  look  forward  to  the  future  lying  beyond  each  as  it  passes  us, 
and  we  will  find  it  easy  to  pass  ia  silence  over  so  much  time  in  our  story, 
and  take  it  up  at  a  new  period. 

There  was  once  a  year  that  came  on  us  like  God's  curse,  dyeing  Timers 
MTiDg  with  a  darker  stain  than  human  blood  ever  left  upon  it.  It  came, 
iike  a  great  moving  cloud  from  space,  heralded  by  weeping  rains,  and  pas- 
sionate winds,  and  the  spoliation  and  barrenness  of  our  mother  earth.  It 
came,  passing  harmless  over  sinful  cities  and  God-forgetdng  lands,  and 
burst  with  unutterable  fury  over  this  faithfnllest  province  in  God's  faith- 
fallest  isle.  That  was  the  famine  year,  whose  history  I  am  not  going  to 
write,  for  my  pen  shrinks  from  the  record,  and  the  ink  grows  red  under 
my  eyes.  But  the  famine  came,  and  people  in  the  world  outside  believe 
they  knew  it  came,  as  if  any  one  who  did  not  suffer  or  see,  could|know. 

When  Honoria  Deane  quitted  her  father's  grave  and  sold  his  posses- 
sions, and  paid  his  debts,  and  when  recruited  strength  had  furnished  her 
with  sufficient  energy  and  resolution,  she  turned  her  face  outward,  and 
sought  that  mighty  world  which  she  had  longed  to  visit.  Hard-working 
and  cheerful  she  had  found  favour  among  strangers,  and  wanted  for  nothing 
that  the  body  needs.  But  that  terrible  year  came,  and  in  a  distant  city 
Honoria  heard  with  a  shuddering  heart  of  the  monster  that  was  slaying 
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her  kin  in  her  far-off,  fondly-remembered  Lettergescb,  miking  of  the  moors 
one  vast  nneartbed  cbaroel-booM  for  tbe  nnboried  dead. 

Honoria*6  indnstrj  had  hoarded  a  little  money,  and  with  the  qniok  im- 
pnlse  of  her  strong  natare,  she  determined  to  seek  her  old  home  with  fall 
hands,  and  relieve  all  the  snffering  that  her  means  wonld  allow*  With  a 
heart  fall  of  anxions  mercy  she  returned  to  the  wilds,  and  arrived  one 
desolate  morning  in  the  village'  where  in  olden  days  she  had  gone  with 
her  father  to  pnrchase  her  little  honsehold  treasures. 

Bnt  how  changed !  The  little  shops  all  shut  np,  a  melancholy  silence 
reigning  in  the  streets,  gaunt  men,  and  famishing  children  walking  about 
idly,  and  looking  piteously  in  one  another's  faces.  One  house,  where  thev 
said  people  were  giving  out  scanty  relief,  was  besieged  by  a  ravenous,  com- 
plainiDg  crowd,  and  this  spot  seemed  the  focus,  whence  all  the  feeble  life  of 
the  place  seemed  to  radiate.  Honoria  left  her  bulky  baggage  at  tbe  de- 
serted inn,  and  taking  with  her  one  well*stored  hamper  in  a  cart,  set  oot 
for  Lettergescb. 

And  oh !  what  a  terrible  journey  that  was.  Wasted,  discoloured  form^ 
met  her  at  intervals  on  the  road,  some  were  already  corpses,  others  strnggleil 
in  the  last  agonies  of  the  homd  death  by  hunger.  White  faces,  imploring 
eyes,  surrounded  her  path  like  the  terrifying  phantoms  of  a  nightmare. 
Her  progress  was  slow,  for  no  one  whom  she  could  help  was  passed  without 
some  morsel  to  stay  the  tearing  claws  of  the  vulture  starvation. 

It  was  dark  when  she  reached  her  destination.  Whither  was  she 
bending  her  steps  ?  To  Letthereen,  where  else  ?  To  see  that  Willie  and 
liis  family  wanted  for  nothing  that  she  could  give  them.  She  had  prayed 
God  to  remit  that  rash  promise  made  in  her  misery  long  ago,  that  she  wonld 
never  again  set  foot  in  Letthereen  ;  and  now  she  was  seeking  it  in  love  and 
mercy. 

There  was  no  light  to  overwhelm  memory,  no  time  for  thought.  In 
the  darkness  she  knocked  again  and  again,  but  no  one  replied  to  her  sum- 
mons. The  windows  did  not  show  the  faintest  thread  of  light,  neither  did 
the  chinks  of  the  door.  There  was  no  life  about  the  place,  it  stood  utterly 
empty,  dark,  and  abandoned  in  the  stormy  night. 

Sorrowing  she  turned  away.  Were  they  then  all  dead  ?  Swept  away 
by  the  terrible  famine  fever  ?  Forced  to  seek  for  a  night's  shelter,  she  found 
the  road  again,  and  travelled  on,  looking  vainly  on  every  side  for  a '  light 
on  the  dreary  moors.  Hopeless  and  half  frozen,  she  had  asked  herself  was 
she  to  journey  thus  the  night  through,  when  all  at  once,  close  by  the  road- 
side, she  saw  the  gray  gleaming  wall  of  a  cabin.  Again  she  knocked  at  a 
door,  bnt  this  time  the  call  was  answered.     A  man  opened  the  door. 

^'  I  cannot  turn  yon  away,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  her  request  for  shelter, 
'^  bnt  you  had  betther  not  come  in,  unless  you  want  to  catch  the  fever. 
We're  all  down  except  mysel'."  • 

^'  Never  mind  T  said  Honoria,  for  even  in  that  light,  and  through  his 
altered  looks,  she  recognised  Willie. 

She  took  her  hamper  from  the  cart,  and  had  it  carried  into  the  cabin, 
and  then  she  fastened  the  door,  and  looked  about  her.    The  place  was  bare 
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of  eveiythlng  bnt  firiag,  turf  there  was,  however,  that  one  true  friend  that 
the  poor  man  finds  on  the  moor.  She  seized  on  it,  and  bnilt  a  goodly  fire, 
coaxing  the  embers  into  a  blaze.  When  the  light  spmng  np,  it  showed  her 
Willie's  wife,  stretched  on  a  pallet  in  the  comer,  two  little  children  and  a 
baby  by  her  side.  With  fast  mnning  tears  Honoria  opened  her  hamper, 
which  was  well  stored  with  good  meats  and  bread,  and  some  wine.  She 
cat  a  sparing  slice  and  held  it  towards  Willie. 

He  had  sat  passive,  whilst  she  stirred  abont  the  cabin,  as  if  after  her 
coming  at  all,  he  had  ceased  to  wonder  at  any  thing  his  strange  visiter 
might  choose  to  do.  Bnt  as  she  handed  him  the  bread,  the  light  discovered 
her  face,  and  Willie  nttered  the  sharp  cry,  "  Honor!" 

"Aye !  Willie,"  said  she,  soothingly,  "I'm  Honor,  come  back.  Have 
voa  no  welcome  for  me  ?  I'm  come  in  love  and  friendUness  to  save  ve 
aU." 

Willie's  head  fell  despondently  on  his  breast.  *'  It's  too  late,"  said  he ; 
"  too  kte.  Yon  robbed  yonrsel'  an'  them  that's  gone  wanst  before  for  ns, 
and  now  we're  past  yonr  help.    Them  that's  lyin'  therdll  never  rise  again." 

"  Don't  say  so,'^  cried  Honoria,  vehemently,  "  tmst  in  God  that  sent  roe 
here.    Throngh  His  mercy  it'll  all  be  well  with  them  yet." 

"  Aye !  in  heaven  l"  was  Willie  Glen's  answer. 

He  was  right.  Haoger  and  disease  had  worn  ont  the  poor  mother  and 
her  little  ones,  and  with  all  Honoria's  tender  care,  the  fever  wonld  only 
make  way  for  death.  Willie's  wife  and  children  were  swept  from  him  the 
next  day«  only  the  little  baby  regained,  and  when  the  dead  were  decently 
buried,  Honoria  strained  the  little  lovely  thing  to  her  breast,  and  promised 
to  be  a  mother  to  it. 

Wfa^i  Willie  Glen  had  been  in  some  measure  ronsed  from  the  stnpor 
in  which  grief  and  want  had  sank  hiin,  Honoria  heard  with  grave  sympathy 
the  tale  of  his  misfortunes.  Letthereen  had  never  thriven  with  him.  One 
petty  trouble  after  another  had  rednced  its  valne,  wet  seasons  killed  the 
crops,  and  cold  and  disease  the  cattle,  and  when  at  last  the  hard  times  came, 
and  the  potatoes  blackened  in  the  ground,  he  was  forced  to  sell  the  farm 
for  little  or  nothing,  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  his  family. 
No  work  was  to  be  had,  and  the  scarce  food  was  ruinously  dear,  so  that  a 
few  months  found  him  empty-handed  again.  In  fact,  it  was  the  old,  old 
story  common  to  the  times. 

Honoria  said,  *'  Willie  yon  must  go  and  shake  the  sorrow  off  you  in 
another  jand ;  you  must  leave  this  unfortunate  connthry.  The  aim's  shlnin' 
yet,  though  it  isn't  on  Connemara." 

Willie  shook  his  head.  '^  Where  have  I  the  means  to  stir  from 
this?  No,  no;  my  grave's  dug,  like  the  rest.  I  fought  it  out  long,  like 
ever  a  man  among  them,  bnt  God  said  it,  an'  they  had  to  give  in,  an'  so 
^^i  I.  Them  I  would  ha'  died  to  save  are  gone,  and  why  shouldn't 
I  follow  them  ?" 

"  I  tell  you,  no,  Willie  I"  said  Honor.  "  God  hasn't  said  you're  to  die, 
*hen  he  sends  yon  the  means  of  life,  and  points  you  out  the  road 
^^  the  busy  world,  where  you  may  w^ork  and  live  like  thousands  of 
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Others.  I  have  money  enough,  take  if,  you'll  pay  me  some  other  day,  when 
yon^re  strong  and  hearty.  Go  off  to  America,  an*  earn  plenty,  an'  grow 
stont  an'  thrifty,  an'  Fli  keep  the  chil'  till  yon  come  or  send  for  her/' 

Thns,  half  by  force,  and  half  by  persnaslon,  did  Honoria  succeed  in 
sending  Willie  from  his  stricken  home,  away,  away,  across  the  sens. 

Honoria  staid  on  in  the  cabin  where  she  had  fonnd  him.  She  returned 
no  more  to  the  outer  world,  but  devoted  herself  to  do  what  good  she  could 
in  Lettergesch.  While  she  had  a  morsel,  it  was  shared  with  the  starving, 
and  many  a  dying  pang  did  Honoria  soothe,  and  many  a  lonely  grave  her 
hands  dug  and  filled. 

Self-denying,  strong  of  heart,  fearless  of  pain,  her  life  of  charitj  suited 
her.  There  was  something  Joan-of-Arc-like  in  her  character.  Dang^nr 
dared,  privation  endured  for  the  solace  of  others,  cleared  her  brow,  and 
brightened  her  eye. 

At  length  God  turned  his  face  upon  the  sorrowing  land.  Famine  re< 
laxed  its  deadly  gripe,  leaving  only  its  diro  scars  behind.  Then,  with  a 
calmer  mind,  Honoria  laboured  late  and  early,  to  raise  a  thrifty  homestead 
around  her.  Carrying  rack,  of  wild  nights,  from  the  sea  shore,  to  manure 
her  bit  of  land,  spinning  and  knitting,  and  rearing  cattle,  and  through  all 
her  labours,  cheered  by  the  smiles  of  the  darling  child,  who  was  at  once 
her  care  and  her  comfort.  Her  toil  was  blessed,  and  she  reaped  its  fruits:. 
As  the  years  wore  on,  her  cabin  had  a  sonsy  aspect ;  her  ears  of  com 
were  well  filled,  and  her  spinning  wheel  was  always  busy.  Her  home 
was  soon  by  far  the  neatest  in  Lettergesch.  One  little  improvement  afUr 
another  was  quietly  made,  till  the  whole  looked  pleasant  and  flourishing. 

Seven  years  had  the  grass  grown  on  the  famine  graves.  Time  had 
dealt  lovingly  with  Honoria  Deane,  and  left  her  still  fresh  and  comely. 
She  had  tasted  the  weariness  of  age  in  early  years,  and  now  her  youth 
seemed  to  linger  fondly  around  her.  Her  hair  was  still  gravely  dark,  nor 
had  her  figure  lost  its  graceful  roundness.  On  bright  evenings  she  would 
sit  in  her  doorway,  and  look  peacefully  out  on  the  moors,  with  their  hidden 
hai-vest  of  forgotten  graves,  feeling  almost  thankful  for  that  woful  memory 
that  had  risen  up  between  her  and  an  eariier  one,  and  not  blotting  out  the 
latter,  had  shown  it  to  her  through  a  softening  vista,  teaching  her  to  bear 
willingly  a  solitary  sorrow. 

Spring  had  come,  with  the  short  nif^hts  that  are  so  soon  summoned 
from  their  starry  dream  by  the  soft  echoing  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  heralding 
dawn ;  with  the  mornings  that  smile  on  us  through  rosy  cloud,  and  daz- 
zling sun-mist,  and  the  moons  that  brood  over  us  with  smiles,  so  warm  and 
grateful,  that  wo  fancy  Nature  loves  us  too  well  ever  to  pain  or  harm  ns 
again.  A  soft  purple  bloom  clothed  the  moors,  and  tormented  rivers  fonnd 
relief  and  flowed  on  with  smiling  ease,  murmuring  their  joy  to  the  world  as 
they  went.  Primroses  and  tender  violets,  nestled  among  ruined  wall?,  and 
bloomed  upon  cabin  floors  and  hearthstones,  that  had  been  quick  with  life 
and  warmth  when  our  story  opened. 

Mid-day  was  reigning,  jegal,  lavish,  golden,  over  the  thankful  land, 
when  a  well-dressed  stranger,  in  the  prime  of  life,  crossed  the  hills,  taking 
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tbe  path  to  Lettergescb.  He  paused  and  looked  at  every  brambly  ruin 
that  met  him  on  his  glad  way,  like  so  many  skeletons  at  springes  feast  of 
sunshine.  Whence  came  he,  for  he  looked  not  on  Connemara  with  a  stran- 
ger's eyes  ? 

Honoria'a  day's  work  was  done.  She  had  lingered  long  at  the  door- 
way, watching  the  sun  go  down,  and  the  moon  rise  young  and  fair  over  that 
far  Atlantic,  whose  waters  met  the  horizon  with  a  white  foaming  line.  The 
curlew  had  screamed  his  farewell  from  the  rocks,  and  the  night  had  gathered 
mild  and  serene,  tradng  with  its  mystic  finger  bright  arabesques  of  stars 
orer  the  dim  curtain  of  the  sky. 

Honoria  knelt  at  her  prayers,  with  Wlllie^s  child  slnmberiDg  beside  her. 
A  sound  startled  her.  She  looked  up  to  see  a  strange  shadow,  coming  be- 
tween her  and  the  stars. 

Honoria  rose  to  her  feet,  and,  wondering,  advanced  to  have  jier  two 
bauds  clasped,  and  her  ear  filled  by  a  well-known,  long-silent  voice.  It 
was  Willie  Glen. 

Willie,  no  longer  drooping  and  dejected,  but  stalworth  and  erect,  with 
frank,  kindly  speech,  and  a  gentleman's  bearing,  as  poor  Honoria  thought, 
and  was  awed. 

Willie,  with  years  of  prosperity  hangiug  around  him  like  a  mantle,  too 
rich  and  vivid  for  Honoria^s  homely  eyes  to  look  on.  Willie,  holding  her 
bauds,  and  asking  her  to  welcome  him  home.  Oh !  she  had  welcome  to 
give  him  in  a  measure  full  and  overfiowiog,  but  she  had  then  no  means  of 
pooring  it  out  at  his  feet. 

She  led  him  to  the  sleeping  child,  who  was  quickly  roused  by  her 
father's  kisses ;  and  then  the  strange  feeling  has  thawed  away,  and  all  the 
old  stories  were  told,  and  God's  special  mercies  counted  and  compared. 

They  sat  at  the  door  in  the  starlight.  "  Honor,"  said  Willie,  when 
many  things  had  been  talked  over,  and  many  dear  graves  visited  reve- 
rently, in  spirit,  "  I  have  one  question  to  ask  you,  and  if  your  answer  be 
nut  ^e  one  my  heart  covets^  Til  just  say  good-bye,  aud  go  across  the  sea 
again,  where  I  come  from." 

And  he  asked  his  question  in  a  lowered  voice  that  none  but  herself  had 
any  right  to  hear.  Again  Honoria's  hands  were  taken  and  held.  She 
left  them  in  Willie's,  and  said,  looking  frankly  into  his  eyes — 

''  So  help  me  God,  Willie  Glen,  I'll  be  a  good  wife  to  you,  and  a  mother 
to  yonr  child." 

It  was  very  late  when  Honoria  closed  her  door  upon  Willie's  retreating 
foot:$teps,  and  was  alone  with  her  God  and  her  great  cotnfort. 

Letthereen  was  repurchased  with  Willie's  far-fetched  gold,  and  throve 
and  flourished,  and  joy  rewarded  Honoria's  deep  truth  and  faith  by  abiding 
wiib  her,  even  to  the  brink  of  an  eternity  of  Hope. 
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THE  PLAIKT  OF  LOVE  LIES  BLEEDING. 

**  A  little  western  flower. 

Before  milk-whSte,  now  parpU  with  love's  wound." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  fresh  stream  ran  by  her  and  echoed  her  moans.'' 

Shakspbari. 

Tbo*  Sammer,  in  a  blaze  of  charms, 

Hath  woed  me  from  mj  sadDess, 
Tho'  Antunn  meek  salute  my  cheek, 

And  promise  honrs  of  gladness ; 
Alas !  mj  grief  is  far  too  deep 

From  either  joy  to  borrow ; 
Will  falling  tears  of  many  years 

Be  dried  by  hopes  to-morrow  ? 

To  me  the  sweet  birds'  notes  are  lost, 

I  cannot  give  them  heeding ; 
'Tis  Tain  to  sing  or  comfort  bring. 

My  love,  my  Love  Lies  Bleedmg ; 
And  tears  afford  more  balm  to  grief 

Than  Summer's  utmost  splendonr ; 
And  dirges  low  more  snit  my  woe 

Than  Autumn's  lyre  can  render. 

[    What  flow'r  could  wreathe  her  face  with  smiles, 

Her  heart  with  cause  for  weeping  ? 
Ah  I  knew  yon  why  this  gory  dye 

My  faithful  breast  is  steeping, 
You  would  not  wonder  that  I'm  sad 

And  droop  in  hopeless  sorrow ; 
And  strange  'twill  be,  if  e'er  for  me. 

Come  joy  with  coming  morrow. 

Twas  on  a  lovely  summer  eve, 

The  loveliest  e'er  was  given, 
I  thought  that  hour  ne  cloud  could  low'r. 

It  had  BO  much  of  heaven  ; 
But  just  as  came  my  fairy  love, 

Upon  a  sunbeam  splendid, 
An  envious  thing,  with  poisoned  sting, 

His  life  and  my  hope  ended. 
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It  pierced  him  through  his  loving  heart 

While  at  1117  fond  side  Ijlng, 
Tbe  purple  flood  of  his  life  blood. 

My  snowy  bosom  dying ! 
And  noir  my  only  joy  is  gri^f , 

Of  pleasure  all  unheeding. 
And  thus  you  know  my  cause  for  woe, 

And  wherefore  Love  Lies  Bleediug. 


SONG  OF  THE  VINE. 

"The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 

Thioag'd  around 

Exalting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Poasessed  beyond  the  muse's  painting, 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  rais'd,  refined." 


Ho!  I'm  the  Vine! 

Father  of  wine, 
And  reeling  sure  of  pleasure ; 
The  purple  tips 
Of  my  ripe  lips 
Glow  with  my  juicy  treasure. 

Come,  wholl  kiss  me 

Shall  happy  be, 
Aud  nothing  know  of  sadness ; 

I  smile,  and  lo ! 

The  face  of  woe 
Is  bright  with  kindling  gladness. 

The  vales  prolong 

My  Bacchant  song, 
And  gay  Nymphs  swell  the  choms, 
In  saltant  ring 
The  Satyrs  sug 
And  Ordads  danoe  before  us. 

The  lover  ibnd, 
The  mistress  bland, 

Tbe  hennit  in  his  cold  crypt, 

Priest,  statesman,  brave, 
The  freeman,  slave. 

And  scholar  o'er  an  old  script, 


Collins. 
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Will  each,  in  turn, 

For  Vine's  kiss  bom  ; 
Ic  rari^es  man's  leaven, 

And  ail  agree 

In  ecstasy, 
The  Vine,  the  Vine  makes  heaven ! 

The  qneenly  rose 

But  dew  drink  knows — 
A  tasteless,  chilling  slime  'tis ; 

Ho  I  my  veins*  si  nice 

Pours  out  joy's  juice, 
Earth's  nectar,  glorioos  wine  is ! 

Ho !  I'm  that  Vine, 

Father  of  wine. 
And  reeling  sire  of  pleasure ; 

The  purple  tips 

Of  my  ripe  lips 
Glow  with  mantling  pleasure. 


IS  HE  DEAD? 


A  CENTURY  has  elapsed  since  the  important  office  of  Prime  Minister  of 
England  was  held  by  Pelbam,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  of  all  the  men  who 
have  occupied  that  powerful  position,  there  never  has  been  one  whosa 
name  is  more  nnimportant,  or  whose  career  is  less  calculated  to  enable  the 
historian  to  notice  any  one  great  measure  or  any  one  great  personal 
characteristic  for  the  guidance  or  imitation  of  a  British  statesman.  William 
Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  they 
worked  most  harmoniously ;  Pitt  desired  only  such  power  as  might  be 
exercised  by  a  high-minded,  proud,  self-respecting  man ;  he  wished  to  keep 
his  hands  clean  from  either  giving  or  receiving  tbe  wages  of  corruption. 
Newcastle,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  natural  inclination  for  trafficking,  and, 
like  the  impure  birds  of  the  Eastern  deserts,  manifested  the  strongest 
appetite  for  tbe  strongest  food.  He  strennously  insisted  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  should  have  the  disposal  of  the  secret  service  money,  and  he  felt 
more  happy  in  securing  the  vote  of  a  stray  country  gentleman  by  the 
promise  ot  a  gaugership  for  an  illegitimate  son,  than  in  standing  by  his 
sovereign's  throne  whilst  the  representatives  of  the  highest  powers  in 
Europe  sought  the  Royal  presence.  Had  Pitt  been  a  peasant  boy,  he  would 
have  become  a  goat-herd,  and  leading  his  flock  to  jure  and  elevated 
localities,  his  desire  would  he  to  see  his  care — 

**  Dumosft  pendere  procnl  de  rape." 
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Xevcasde,  if  born  a  peasant,  would  have  taken  to  tending  swine,  and  liIs 
only  fsolt  in  snch  a  pnrsnit  wonid  be  that  he  wonld  never  cleanse  the  styes. 

But,  as  ministers  of  the  British  Crown,  the  dissimilarity  of  their  dis- 
pontions  prevented  the  collisioos  which  wonld  naturally  occur  between  men 
following  the  same  objects  through  the  same  motives.  When  they  met, 
Newcastle  evinced  a  most  agreeable  pliancy  in  reference  to  Pitt's  policy, 
and  Pitt,  aspiring  to  make  himself  the  Great  Commoner  of  England,  and 
to  render  his  name  familliar  as  household  words  in  every  court  in  Europe, 
left  tbe  distribution  of  official  garbage  to  the  jobbing  duke. 

In  1754,  Newcastle  was  busily  engnged  in  using,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, all  the  ministerial  patronage,  with  a  view  to  iocrease  his  adherents 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Parliament  having  been  dissolved.  At  the 
same  time,  Pitt  was  most  anxious  to  employ  all  the  influence  of  the  British 
Government  to  promote  the  election  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  as  King  of 
the  Romans,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  The  Duke 
was  thinking  of  the  Cornish  boroughs :  the  Commoner  was  engrossed  with 
the  maintenance  or  augmentation  of  British  influence  on  the  continent,  and 
only  revolving  how  he  could  most  effectually  smite  the  Bourbons.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  established  communications  with  every 
horoogh  in  which  he  had  the  slightest  chance  of  gaining  a  seat.  Pitt 
was  more  anxious  that  the  British  Minister  at  Vienna  should  have 
eooriers  readj  to  start  with  intelligence  as  to  the  issue  of  the  Emperor's 
indisposition,  in  order  that  threats,  promises,  and  subsidies  might  be  at  once 
af)plied  to  the  several  members  of  the  German  Diet.  Bot  an  interference 
with  his  plans  occurred,  and  an  attack  was  made  upon  him,  to  which  ho 
was  compelled  for  a  time  to  yield.  The  gout  assailed  him,  and,  at  once 
perceiving  that  tbe  fit  would  be  so  severe  as  utterly  to  incapacitate  him  for 
some  time  from  attending  to  business,  he  drove'  to  the  spacious  mansion  at 
the  comer  of  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  and  communicated  to  his  ducal  colleague 
the  Deeesdtj  by  which  he  was  impelled  to  succumb  for  a  time  to  his 
iofinnity.  llien,  hastily  imparting  his  political  views,  and  urging  on  New- 
castle their  vast  importance,  he  desired  that,  on  the  arrival  of  messengers  from 
the  continent,  the  Duke  should  give  them  immediate  audience.  His  Grace 
at  once  entered  into  the  desires  of  Pitt,  and  instantly  gave  directions  that 
any  person  arriving,  and  desiring  an  interview,  should  be  at  once  brought 
to  bis  presence,  whether  early  or  late ;  and  that  a  porter  should  remain  up 
at  night,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  messengers*  prompt  admission. 
Content  with  this  arrangement,  Pitt  .departed,  and  the  Duke  resumed  a 
oonsnltation  with  one  of  bis  supporters.  Colonel  Drisdale,  who  was  about 
to  contest  the  Cornish  borough  of  St.  Michael's,  in  opposition  to  Clive, 
who  had  retnmed  from  his  early  achievements  in  India,  and  brought  that 
admirable  recommendation  to  a  borough  constituency — a  full  purse.  Clive 
vas  supported  at  St.  Michael's  by  the  powerful  interest  of  Lord  Sandwich. 
Xewcasde  was  determined  that  Drisdale  should  be  returned:  he  now 
eagerly  wppWed  himself  to  investigate  the  promise-book  of  his  friend, — to 
interrogate  hun  respecting  his  canvass,  and  to  suggest  future  operations. 
Driadale  was  desponding. 

you  VL  D 
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^  li  appenra  to  la^"  tsid  N«w«»(le,  ^'  that  til  depenb  mi  the  pet 
the  WrixoDs  will  udse,  that  family  have  sevea  vofeas,  thtj  have  httretofoie 
opposed  iu,  if  you  gaia  them  over  they  will  make  tbe  difiereBee  af  iborteea 
OQ  the  polLi  and  they  mmat  be  gained." 

^«  But,"  replied  Drisdide,  '^  I  have  not  been-aUe  to  make  the  alightest 
impiewion  ou  them,  the  youog«r  feU^Jwa  iwariaUy  refer  me  to  old  Wrixoa, 
and  he  aa  iavariaUy  refoaea  to  promiee ;  all  that  I  can  get  oat  of  him  if, 
that  hta  aecond  dangfater  has  been  recestly  married  to  a  leapeetable  but 
poor  yonng  man,  and  that  he  wiahea  his  8on-in4aw  to  he  appointed  aaper- 
viaor  of  excise  at  Fahnoutiiy  the  present  anperviaor  being  in  a  djriog  atate.*' 

<*  And  what  did  yon  say  ?**  aaked  the  Dakc 

*'  I  told  him/'  answered  Drisdale;  ^'that  I  wtndd  be  very  happy  to 
serve  him,  and  that  I  should  nse  my  best  ioAienee  to  cflbet  hia  object; 
but  nothing  would  satisfy  the  fellow  except  a  poaiMte  nadeftaking,  whieh 
I  could  not  give." 

«'  Bat  whieh  I  can  give/'  said  the  I>iik«.  ^  Dnadaky  what  a.  fool  yea 
are  not  to  have  mentieiied  this  to  me  before.  The  botongh  ia-o«a  if  the 
rascals  have  not  been  already  secured  by  Olive's  naoney." 

'^  They  have  not  been  seonred,'*  answered  Drisdale.  ^^  Old  Wriacm  is 
in  town ;  I  saw  hun  to-day,  shook  him  warmly  by  the  haKl,  and  ascer- 
tained that  he  is  at  the  Angel,  St.  Clemeni's.'' 

The  Doke  rang  the  beU.  desired  the  servant  to  call  a  coach,  aaid  di- 
rected Drisdale  at  once  to  go  to  the  Angel  and  feteb  old  Wnxoa  to  him. 
Ill  less  *than  an  hour  the  seven  voters  for  St.  MidmePs  were  repieaented 
by  old  Wrixon  in  the  presence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treaemy. 

'^  Mr.  Wrixon,"  said  the  Dnke,  ^^  Colonel  Drisdale  is  my  most  parti- 
cular friend.  He  has  importnned  me  to  appoint  yoar  son-in-law  to  the 
supCKvisorship  at  Falmouth.  I  now  promise  yon  that,  aa  sooa  as  the 
vacancy  occurs,  yonr  son-in-law  ahall  have  the  place ;  and  I  am  delighted 
to  have  in  my  power  the  meana  of  serving  a  respectable  famify,  in  the 
welfare  of  which  Colonel  Drisdale  takes  the  warmest  iaterest." 

''  Well,  my  lord  Duke,**  said  the  Combh  man,  *^  this  it  matn  kindf 
very.  Old  Pencnddle  cannot  last,  and  it  is  a  nice  provisbn,  so  I  can't  bat 
say  that  we  will  do  our  best  for  the  colonel ;  but  there's  one  thing  yet." 

"  My  friend,"  replied  the  duke,  ^'  I  can  know  nothing  of  tittle  elec- 
tion matters  between  you  and  Drisdale ;  that  is  an  affair  with  which  I 
cannot  possibly  intermeddle,  and  yon  must  excuse  me  from         " 

''  Beg  pardon,  my  lord,'  interrupted  the  old  fellow,  ''  it  is  not  that,  bnt 
Vm  thinking  that  when  Pencuddle's  dead,  we  may  be  trying  to  see  your 
Grace,  day  after  day,  and  it's  main  hard  to  get  at  a  duke,  very,  so  we  may 
come  and  go,  my  lord,  and  not  see  yon  till  the  place  is  filled  by  some  one 
else,  which  woald'nt  answer,  that's  all." 

**  Hark  ye,  my  good  fi-iend,"  said  Newcastle,  "  I  pledge  yon  my  word 
that  yon  shall  have  access  to  me  at  any  hour,  night  or  day,  early  or  late,  so 
wateh  for  this  Mr.  Peccaddle's  decease,  and  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  not 
mine,  if  your  son-in-law  is  not  his  successor.  I  shall,  at  once, 'gi re  positive 
directions  for  your  admission." 
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^  ASW rigfaf,"  Slid  old  Wrixon,  "Colonel,  there's  mj  hand  and  word, 
we'ie  tout's,  thafs  nO." 

WnKoa  dnpflfCod^  Driidale  and  Newcastie  discnssed  some  detaUs  of 
ainor^impCiDO  nlatiTe  to  dC  Uidiael's,  and  the  Duke  oonplauied  of  the 
anoDTaBBea  to  which  be  felt  faioself  subjected  by  the  illness  of  Pitt,  and 
ezpfCBBtd  his  hopes  that  he  wonld  spcodlty  get  the  goat  ont  of  his  legs,  or 
his  GenMB  peytiea  out  of  his  hand,  and  leave  him  the  Duke,  some  time  to 
Mc  after  the  real  bnsioeBsof  the  ooontry,  the  coming  elections. 

A  teinight  dapsed  hefbre  St.  Michaid's  made  its  choice  of  men  to 
iKfaoB,  in  tho  British  legislatare,  the  dearest  interests  of  miHlona  were  to  be 
iotnsled:  Brisdale  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority ;  CKve's  Indian  giold 
had  loo  pewoffiil  an  iaflaenoe,  bat  the  entire  of  the  Wrixoa  oonnextonbad 
gtrea  their  inmiacnlate  support  to  Drisdale,  and  some  hopes  were  enter- 
ttiasd  by  the  Duke  that,  on  a  petition,  Clive  mwld  be  unseated.  Electioa 
petitioae  were  at  that  time  dbposed  of  by  &  oommittoe  of  the  whole  house, 
tke  aorita  of  the  petition  were  a  secondary  oonsideralion,  or  rather  no  con- 
adsratrao  whaterer,  the^sttongest  party  retained  the  sitting  member,  or 
sobstitsted  his  oppoaenrt,  according  to  their  p(^tiea2  bias.  At  present 
dedion  petidons  are  di^sed  of  most  impartiaUy  by  select  committees,  at 
ail  events  we  «o  bound  so  to  believe. 

Pitt  was  recovering,  but  stiU  refrained  teova  aotlve  business ;  Sur  Gharies 
Hanbay  WilUams.  the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  bad  written  home 
tiiat  tlie  Emperor'A  health  was  rapidly  sinking,  and  bis  decease  might  be 
toon  expected.  The  mfloenee  of  France  was  to  be  eooountered  at  tho 
Gennan  Diet«<-*the  King  of  England  was  more  sensitive  on  German  sub* 
jeetd  than  on  any  English  question,  the  electorate  of  Hanover  had  more  value 
ia  his  ^es  than  his  regal  domiDioni>,  and  his  mini|ters  could  not  retain  his 
faroor  if  thev  evinced  aov  indifference  td  German  affair;).  Newcastle  was 
teased  by  the  vast  number  of  demands  on  hi9  attention  from  the  varions 
expectants  of  his  patronage,  exercised  as  it  was,  in  all  the  phases  of  official 
sppointmeDts,  or  plain,  simple,  unsophisticated  bribery.  The  petition 
against  Olive's  return  was  prosecuted,  tho  debate  was  warm,  but  the 
mndster  had  the  numbers,  Clire  was  unseated,  and  Drisdaie  substituted. 

The  affiura  of  Germany  became  daily  of  greater  importance ;  George 
11.  required  the  frequent  attendance  of  Newcastle,  and  urged  the  policy  of 
rabstdiizing  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  whilst  the  Doke  wished  to  keep  the  money 
8t  home  to  subsidize  his  own  partisans.  The  king  was  desiroas  of  pro- 
ceeoiog  to  hb  continental  dominions,  and  worried  Newcastle  with  the  ex- 
t^rtssion  of  wishes  in  ^  bich  he  did  not  sympathize,  and  projects  which  ho 
did  not  understand.  He  assured  his  Majesty  of  his  loyal  devotion  to  bis 
tervice,  promised  much,  evaded  more,  and  betook  himself  every  evening  to 
kid  fpacions  mansion,  fretted  and  faded,  but  still  restless  and  watchful. 

A  cabinet  dinner  was  over,  thu  gaests  of  the  Premier  had  departed 
neither  in  very  good  temper  with  their  host,  nor  leaving  him  with  the  most 
usiable  feelings  towards  his  colleagaes.  Pitt  was  still  unwell,  and  his 
master  spirit  had  been  needed  at  the  banquet  to  roioglo  a  little  conciliAttou 
with  theDnke's  imp^rionsness,  or  to  mol!it'y  the  sturdy  English  spirit  whieii, 
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amongst  some  of  the  officials,  was  rebelling  against  making  the  ^  British 
empire  the  mere  support  of  the  German  tendencies  of  the  sovereign.     One 
complained   that    the    conotry  gentlemen  were    becomiog   intractable, 
another      expatiated    on    the     discontents    of      the    great    trading 
communities.       A    ministerial  crisis  apppeared  fast   approaching,    and 
the  Premier  almost  shuddered   at  the  thonghts  of  losing  a  position  to 
which  his  weakness  dnng,  and  to  which  the  benches  of  opposition  afforded  a 
most  disheartening  contrast.     Pitt's  private  secretary  had  a  long  conference 
with  his  Grace,  and  had  no  pleasing  tidings  to  communicate.    The  gout 
Btill  dang  to  '^  the  great  commoner"  with  inexorable  tenacity,  but  his  in- 
domitable spirit  was  bent  on  defeating  the  attempts  of  France  to  sobrert 
the  continental  influence  of  England.     Sinister  reports  had  reached  Pitted 
ears,  and  he  was  manifestly  distrusting  the  energy,  and  perhaps  the  in- 
clination of  his  ducal  colleague.    When  the  conference  terminated,   New- 
castle retired  to  rest,  comforting  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  con- 
tinental difficulty  would  soon  be  solved  in  one  way  or  the  other.     Long 
afrer  midnight  he  obtained  repose,  and  in  his  extensive  manmon  sleep  held 
undisputed  dominion,  except  over  the  yawning  domestic  who  awaited  the 
possible  arrival  of  the  courier  from  Vienna.    At  length  the  sound  of  rattling 
wheels  breaks  on  the  watcher's  ear.     The  chaise  stops  and  the  hall-door 
is  entered  by  a  traveller,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  rapid  but  tiresome 
journey,  and  who  demands  at  once  to  see  the  Duke.     There  is  no  time  for 
questions,  and  no  questions  are  asked  by  the  servant, who  knows  that  state 
affairs  are  beyond  his  interference.      The  stairs  are  ascended,  and  his 
(irace*s  slumber  is  dispelled.     Raising  himself,  with  the  ntmost  anxiety, he 
utters  the  earnest  query,  "  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

''  Yes,  my  lord ;  yon  may  depend  on't.     I  started  instantly  on  his  de- 
cease ;  bat  I  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was  no  more." 
"  Have  you  any  letters  ?  " 

''  Not  one,  my  lord.     I  merely  waited  for  Ms  death,  and  then  started 
with  the  utmost  speed,  to  let  your  Grace  know." 

"  You  may  reture." 

'^  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  you  will  give  the  necessary  directions  to  have 
my  son-in-law  appointed  his  successor." 

^'  What !  "  exclaims  Newcastle.  "  Axe  you  mad  ?  Is  it  not  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  yon  are  speaking  ?  " 

'^  Not  exactly,  my  lord,  but  of  old  Pencuddle,  the  supervisor  of  Fal- 
mouth. You  know  yon  promised  that,  night  or  day,  I  should  have  admis- 
sion, or  I  would  not  presume  at  this  hour." 

''Turn  that  infernal  scoundrel  into  the  street,"  roared  the  Dnke,  with 
an  energy  which,  had  it  been  equalled  on  all  other  occasions,  would  have 
established  his  character  as  the  most  fordble  minister  in  Europe. 

Old  WrlxoTi.  for  he  wjis  the  intruder,  was  very  summarily  and  mioere- 

inonionsly  expelled  from  the  ducal  residence ;  and  the  real  courier  from 

Germany,  who     arrived  next  day,  experienced  no    small  difficulty   in 

obtaining  admission. 

However,  whether  influenced  by  the  hope  of  keeping  the  seven  voters  at 
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St  Midiiel'a  m  his  interest,  or  through  a  wish  to  avoid  the  merriment  and 
btDtering  natnnlly  incident  to  the  mistake  of  the  Sapervisor  of  Falmouth 
having  nsorped  the  attention  of  a  great  statesman,  under  such  unworthy 
circomstanoes,  his  Grace  kept  his  word  for  once,  and  the  ambition  of 
&«  Wrixons  was  fhUj  satisfied. 


EVERY  INCH  A  KING. 

"  Aye,  every  inch  a  king!*' — Shaksfearv. 

Afiotrr  the  year  855,  an  Anglo-Saxon  king  is  in  Borne,  visiting  the 
ehnrches,  and  laying  costly  offerings  upon  their  altars.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
sorrowfol  countenance ;  he  looks  as  though  be  bad  run  away  from  trouble, 
aod  as  if  he  was  trying  to  hide  his  bewildered  head  somewhere  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  seven  hills  of  the  imperial  city.  The  clamour  of  those  fearful 
Northmen,  ^^  whose  cry  is  in  their  ships,"  is  still  rioging  in  his  ears,  and  he 
even  now  baa  the  scared  look  of  one  who  listens  to  a  distant  echo.  Tbe 
manuidiDg  Dnnes  had  harried  the  lands  of  the  poor  West-Saxon  king, 
QBtil,  remembering  the  sacred  vows  which,  in  his  early  youth,  he  had  taken 
upon  him,  and  sighing  for  tbe  habit  which  be  had  put  on  in  love,  and  been 
forced  to  throw  off  io  haste,  under  pressure  of  state  necessity,  the  ix>jal 
devotee  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Home.  Wherever  he  goes,  from  shrine 
to  shrine,  he  le«ds  by  tbe  hand  a  fair  boy  of  six  years — his  fifth,  but  fa- 
voorite  son. 

Is  there  anything  in  that  young  child*8  face  which  hints  at  future 
greatness  ?  Doubtless  there  is  an  inscription  written  there  whicb,  like  the 
iavisible  ink  sometimes  employed  in  seci^t  correspondence,  will  start  out 
into  meaning  as  soon  as  it  be  subjected  to  the  strong  light  of  the  full  day 
or  tbe  fiery  heat  of  maturing  circumstances.  That  fair-haired  child,  born 
ia  the  year  of  grace  849,  at  a  place  called  Wantage,  in  that  part  of  the 
'  West-Saxon  kingdom  now  known  as  Berkshu^,  is  one  of  that  small  brother- 
hood who  are  known  to  ail  posterity  by  the  title  of  "  Great."  No  doubt 
that  title  might  be  read  even  now,  either  in  the  moulding  of  the  brow,  in 
the  dear  light  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  firm  chiselling  of  the  little  mouth. 
Perhaps  even  the  childiah  step  has  the  expression  of  greater  decision  than 
has  the  wavering,  inconsequent  gait  of  that  care-worn  Saxon  father  as  tbe 
two  strangers  pace  the  ronnd  pavement  of  the  Appian  Way,  or  climb  tbe 
broad  stair  which  leads  to  the  GapiioL  Young  Alfred  is  the  future  founder 
of  a  bog-lived  kingdom,  the  skilful  architect  of  a  noble  constitution,  tbe 
brave  deliverer  of  an  oppressed  people,  the  calm  sage  who  weds  liberty  to 
aecQiity,  the  enlightened  foster-father  of  learning — ^himself  scholar,  poet, 
aod  mmstrel.  But  the  credentials  which  that  child  has  to  show  are  as  yet 
a  sealed  packet ;  and,  as  to  future  kingship,  there  are  turbulent  brothers 
between  Alfred  and  the  throne  of  Wessex.    There  w^re  fot^  ^^^^^  brethren 
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once— eoe  is  noir  dead ;  but  the  letnuining  brethren  mntt  eaeh  hcfe  bis 
tarn  upon  that  anstable  seat,  and  young  Alfred  will  reeolotely  aerre  them 
all  with  etriet  lojralty  until  God  call  him  to  the  foremoet  pkee. 

The  father  and  son  spend  a  whole  year  in  Romcy  though  Eagland  is 
miserably  devoured  by  the  Danish  Raven  dorini^  the  week  king's  absenee. 
The  banner  of  these  terrible  Norsemen  was  a  Raven,  enwronght  by  the 
hands  of  the  three  fell  sisters,  Ingaar,  Hubba,  and  Halfdene,  children  of 
the  famoos  Regnor  Lodbro^,  the  most  formidable  of  all  sca-king9.  It  was 
a  labour  of  revenge,  finished  in  one  noontide ;  and  they  said  that  the  myotic 
Raven  would  always  clap  his  black  wiugs  when  he  scented  victory  on  the 
breeze,  and  always  drooped  his  head  when  disaster  wa»  at  baud.  Thti 
lUven  is  in  fall  feather  now,  while  the  recreant  EUielwolf  is  frittering  away 
the  time  in  profitless  pursuits. 

Alfred,  young  as  he  is,  is  quite  at  home  is  the  ciiy  of  the  Giesars.  The 
father  had  once  before  sent  the  diild  of  his  hopes  thither  on  pilgrioiage 
when  he  was  but  four  years  old.  The  little  Angle*8azon  had  traveled 
down  through  France,  and  over  the  snowy  mountains  into  the  beautiful 
land  of  the  south,  attended  by  a  stately  retinne.  The  royal  fhther  and 
his  son  at  last  leave  Rome,  and  the  homeward  journey  is  made  through 
France.  A  new  fascination  awaits  the  widowed  king  as  he  pauses  to  rest 
at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Hero  there  is  a  beantifnl  matdea,  the 
daughter  of  Charles,  the  near  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  old  king 
is  in  desperate  love.  It  takes  some  time  to  persuade  the  royal  beauty  to 
become  the  wife  of  an  elderly  monarch,  who  has  grown-np  sons  at  home — 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  ambitious,  rebellious,  and  already  plotting  to  seise 
the  throne  of  his  loitering  father — that  throne,  too,  tottering  from  external 
assaults,  as  well  as  heaving  from  internal  commotion.  The  fair  Judith 
allows  herself  to  be  wooed  from  July  to  October  of  the  year  856,  and  then 
she  aocompanies  her  husband  and  little  step-son  to  England.  So  charmed 
is  the  monarch  with  his  young  Frankish  bride  that  he  ineists  on  sharing 
with  her  his  royal  dignity,  and  a  ceremonions  coronation  of  the  queen- 
consort  takes  place,  though,  for  some  time  past,  the  Anglo-Saxon  queens 
had  been  reduced  to  a  very  subordinate  position.  Bnt  the  sight  of  a  crown 
on  the  head  of  his  youthfiil  step-mother  only  farther  irritated  Ethelbald, 
and  so  strong  grows  the  rebellion  that  the  weak  monarch  is  ilun  to  give 
over  half  of  his  kingdom  to  his  wayward  son,  for  the  dear  love  of  peace. 
That  wretched  compromise  did  not  wear  well.  The  old  king  dies  in  two 
yrars'  space,  leaving  a  divided  house  and  a  vexed  kingdom.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Ethelbald,  who  only  survives  him,  however,  about  three  years. 
His  brothers,  Ethelbert  and  Ethelred,  successively  reign  in  his  stead. 

All  this  while  jonng  Alfred's  mind  is  moulding  under  the  hard  hand 
of  adversity,  while  it  receives  a  finer  finish  from  the  lighter  touch  of 
woman's  influrace.  The  hdy  Osbnrga,  his  own  mother,  a  woman  of  ex- 
cellent gift9,  had  died,  when  he  was  yet  in  early  childhood ;  but  the  in- 
finence  and  the  example  of  the  accomplished  step-mother,  are  highly  stimu- 
lating to  his  young  inteUect.  The  intellectual  Pakuiins  of  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  had  left  behind  them  a  standard  of  education,  far  higher 
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thin  tittt  obtained  in  England ;  and  when  Alfred  was  lingering  with  his 
father,  the  irtule  he  paid  court ,to  the  Prinoess  Jadith  of  France,  he  pro« 
bsblj  eaoght  aomethingof  the  tone  of  mind  which  prevailed  aronnd  him. 
Hie  other  boya,  hk  brothers,  have  grown  up  in  profound  ignorance  of  their 
letters;  bat  here  sita  thebeantiful  Flemish  step-mother ia  one  of  the  msb- 
strewn  haQs  of  her  rude  English  palace.     She  has  jost  laid  aside  the  royal 
staodaid  which  she  has  been  embroidering,  whereon  the  White  Horse  of  the 
Sixoos  ia  making  ready  to  confront  the  dark  Raven  of  Denmark.     Her 
hinsehoid  is  gronped  aronnd  her^-*-the  ladies  at  their  spinniag-wheels,  (note 
that,  ye  philaDdenng  draioiselles  of  the  nineterath  century !)  the  earls  and 
tbaoes  lounging  in  listless  "idlesse."    Jndithj  draws  oat  an  illaminated 
numseript  of  Saxon  poetry,  and  she  reads  alond.     The  verses  have  no 
elasBic  elegance,  bnt  they  have  a  stately  rhythm  of  their  own,  and  the 
thoaghcs,  thongh  mde,  are  stirring  and  heroic.   The  boy  Alfred  listens  with 
so  mtensity  shared  by  no  other  of  the  gronp.     The   royal  lady  looks 
aroQod,  holds  ont  the  book  in  her  hand,  and  promises  that  he  shall  o>vn 
the  mannseript,  who  first  learns  to  read  it.     The  rebel  son,  king  as  he  is, 
cares  not  to  enter  snch  lists  as  these,  and  the  others  hold  tbeur  peace  like- 
wise.   With  flushed  brow  the  boy  Alfred  leans  forwards   and  asks : 
"*  Wilt  thou  in  very  deed  give  the  book  to  whomsoever  shall  first  read  and 
repeat  it  ?''     The  giver  confirms  her  promise.     The  Frankish  Jadith,  like 
the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  has  driven  a  nail  into  a  sura  place.     Alfred 
takes  the  predoas  volume  and  slips  away.     He  goes  about  seeking  for  some 
one  to  teach  him  to  read  his   own  mother  tongue,  and  it  is  no  easy  quest 
at  an  Anglo-Saxon  court  in  that  year  861.     At  last  the  young  student 
retams,  trinmphantly  recites  the  poem,  and  claims  the  reward.     The  child 
is,  indeed,  father  of  the  man,  and  that  man  will  be  one  of  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth.     That  boy  will  live  to  translate  with  his  own  hand,  into  his 
moacnlar  f ongae,  a  book  which  became  his  dear  friend  and  companion. 
It  was  Boethins'  ^'  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae  ;*'  and  in  peace  or  in  war 
Boethins  was  carried  about  in  his  bosom,  nay,  he  will  never  rest  until  he  has 
^Tea  to  his  oaontry,  in  Saxon  versions,  the  histories  of  Orosius,  and  of 
Bede,  the  Qfeek  fables  of  ^sop,  and  Gregory's   "  Pastoral,"  and  he  will 
instract  and  refine  his  ignorant  people,  by  the  graceful  teachings  of  his  own 
mose.    It  is  even  affirmed  that  he  rendered  into  Saxon  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  although  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  so  vast  a  labour  coald  be 
aeeompfished  in  the  intervals  of  outward  distraction.     At  any  rate,  as  has 
beea  observed  of  him,  in  all  history,  and  particularly  in  that  of  his  owo  era, 
''there  is  no  nobler,  kingly  name,  than  that  of  Alfred."    To  him  belonged 
the  rare  gift  of  acholarsLip,  and  a  mind  enlarged  and  mellowed  by  know- 
ledge of  boofka  and  men.     His  gt^eatness  was  that  of  a  noble  nature,  made 
nobler  by  many  severe  experiences ;  and  the  greater,  from  never  overstep- 
^ng  the  booflds  of  Christiain  humility.     Sweet  to  him  were  the  uses  of 
adversity,   for  the  lessons  taught  were  wholesome  to  his  soul.    He  never 
/orgot  the  aeholar  in  the  king ;  and  when  in  the  lonely  night,  stolen  from 
i%at,  and  snffering  from  illness,  ha  laboured  in  his  self-imposed  literary  toils, 
traulating  what  hd  felt  most  useful  for  his  Saxon  subjects  to  know  of  tlie 
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learoecl  men  who  wrote  in  other  tongues,  it  was  with  no  sdf-gratnlation  or 
denoand  for  sycophantic  applause  that  he  sent  his  labours  forth  to  otiiers. 
There  b  sometliing  peculiarly  touching  in  the  naive  apology  the  royal 
scribe  makes  for  his  own  shortcomings  in  his  translation  of  Boethius,  made 
amid  '^  manifold  occupations  which  often  busied  him  in  mind  and  body ;" 
therefore  ''  he  prays,  and  for  God*s  name  implores,  each  one  who  lists  to 
read  this  book,  that  he  would  pray  for  him,  and  not  blame  him,  if  he  more 
rightly  understand  it,  than  he  could." 

At  last  Alfred  is  called  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  the  children  of  an 
elder  brother,  by  the  sanction  of  his  father's  will,  and  by  the  call  of  a  whole 
nation,  speaking  as  with  the  voice  of  one  man.  He  is  twenty-two  je^n 
of  age  now ;  of  a  countenance  open  and  engaging ;  in  figure  and  bearing, 
noble  and  dignified;  in  temper,  singularly  mild,  and  with  intellectual  gifts 
and  moral  qualities,  such  as  furnish  the  very  idea  of  Christian  chivalry ;  and 
truly  he  has  fallen  upon  proving  1  The  metal  he  is  made  of  will  be  tried 
by  almost  every  conceivable  test,  saving  that  most  searching  one  of  all — 
a  long  suanmer-day  of  prosperity.  For  the  first  seven  year^  of  hia  reign 
there  is  no  great  proof  of  skill  displayed  in  the  wielding  of  either  sceptre 
or  sword.  He  is  learning  bitter  lessons  of  humiliation,  while  he  makes 
worthless  truces  with  the  treachi>rous  Northmen,  who  are  stalking  over  the 
knd,  pillaging,  burning,  and  killing  wherever  they  go.  Alfred's  friends  are 
even  emigrating  to  other  laodi  in  despair,  and  leaving  him  alone  to  face 
the  storm ;  and  we  catch  an  occasionid  glimpse  of  a  fugitive,  who  is  angling 
in  a  stream  for  a  dinner,  hunting  in  a  wood  in  hope  of  breaking  a  long  fast, 
or  hiding  in  the  tangled  bushes  of  a  marsh ;  soinerimes  with  a  few  haggard 
comrades,  at  others  in  lonely  misery  ;  and  yet  dividing  his  last  loaf  with 
some  beggar  subject,  whose  face  is  yet  more  sharply  cut  by  famine  than  bis 
own.  Then  comes  the  retreat  to  Athelingay,  the  ''  Isle  of  Nobles,"  with 
the  one  narrow  pathway  to  his  hiding-place,  stealing  through  the  alder 
growth  of  the  bogs  ;  and  then  that  lone  year's  residence  in  this  '^  moated 
grange/'  where  he  waited  wearily  for  better  days,  and  ^^  yet  they  came 
not."  The  story  of  the  burnt  cakes  is  such  a  household  word  in  the  million 
homes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that  it  may  not  be  rehearsed  here,  for, 
perchance,  some  busy  schoolboy  might  consider  himself  qualified  to  set 
the  sketch er  right  in  some  minor  detail  of  the  picture. 

After  these  seven  years  of  apprenticeship  to  misfortune,  at  last  come  the 
brighter  days.  Hope  rises  amidst  the  mists  of  the  Isle  of  Nobles;  a  hand- 
ful of  devoted  followers  has  treaded  the  wet  path  leading  to  the  '^  moated 
grange;*'  they  are  throwing  up  little  earthworks,  making  mud  entrench- 
ments, running  out  unexpectedly,  beating  the  astonished  Danes,  and 
vanishing  again,  nobody  knows  wjiither  I  Then  ensues  the  poetical  little 
episode  of  the  harper,  who  drew  sach  melody  from  his  strings,  and  sang  so 
deliciously  to  their  music,  that  he  is  bidden  to  the  banqnet-boaixi  of  the 
Danish  king,  as  he  carouses  in  his  entrenched  camp  of  Eddendune,  near 
Westbury.  Like  Gideon,  Alfred  listens  to  the  dreams  of  intoxicate  secu- 
rity, and  soon  makes  ready  to  break  the  sorry  pitcher  that  hides,  but  cannot 
quench,  bis  lamp.     Suddenly  the  Saxons  are  awakened  out  of  the  sleep  of 
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exhamtion  by  the  words :  '^  The  kmg  yet  lives  in  Athelingay ;  the  Stone  of 
Egbert  is  the  place  of  meeting.''  The  welcome  tryst  is  joyfully  kept,  and 
for  the  two  dsys  of  master  the  blowing  of  horos  is  prodigious.  The  down* 
trampled  Saxons  are  springing  np  in  all  directions,  and  hurrying  in  arms 
to  the  rendezvous  in  the  willow  thickets  of  Selwood  Forest.  In  one  of 
Alfred's  snccesdful  sallies  from  the  fens  of  Atheliogay,  he  had  surprised  and 
ctfried  off  the  '^  Reafen,**  the  enchanted  Raven  standard  of  the  Danes,  so 
that  he  has  a  pledge  ot  future  victory  to  display  to  his  people,  when  they 
flock  to  his  side  at  the  ^*  Stone  of  Egbert.'* 

Two  days  have  passed,  and  on  the  third  the  Anglo-Saxons  march  to 
Eddendune.  A  few  words  of  stirring  appeal  are  addressed  by  Alfred  to 
his  people,  and  he  then  leads  them  against  the  uncounted  mssses  of  the 
Danes.  The  latter  fight  well,  but  they  are  inwardly  terror-stricken. 
^*  Alfred  I  Alfred  !"  is  the  cry,  and  they  think  that  the  grave  has  opened 
and  sent  him  forth  to  their  destruction.  The  Northmen  are  falling  or 
fljing,  and  before  night  all  who  are  not  lying  on  that  encambered  plain  are 
strengthoiing  themselves  in  a  neighbouring  intrencbment.  Alfred,  now 
king  of  all  England,  is  beleaguering  the  Danes,  and  keeping  stern  watch 
on  them  for  a  fortnight.  While  they  are  growing  hungry  and  heartless, 
making  ready  to  sue  for  mercy,  mayhap  a  detachment  of  Alfi'ed's  men  is 
eatthig  turf  on  the  hill-side,  above  Westbury,  and  shaping  out  the  great 
'*  white  horse"  on  the  chalk,  to  mark  the  field  of  Eddendune.  But  here 
comes  Godrnn  the  Dane,  humbly  and  submissively.  Alfred  exacts  oaths 
and  hostages,  and  insbts  that  Godrun  and  his  pagan  chiefs  should  accom- 
pany him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isle  of  Nobles,  and  there,  clad  in 
white  garments,  profess  Christianity,  and  receive  the  seal  of  baptism. 
Alfred  himself  stands  godfather  to  the  unreclaimed-looking  candidate,  and 
then  away  go  Godrun  and  his  fierce  fellow-converts,  to  find  spades  and 
pickaxes  wherewith  to  cultivate  their  new  allotment  of  East  Anglia.  As 
much  to  our  surprise  as  our  pleasure,  we  find  the  bold  scheme  answers. 
Godrnn  becomes  a  respectable  colonist,  a  worthy  agriculturist ;  and  when 
a  great  fleet  of  the  Northmen,  under  Hastings,  the  famous  hero  of  Scandi« 
navian  romance,  soon  afterwards  comes  sailing  boldly  up  the  Thames, 
thinking  to  be  eagerly  joined  by  their  old  confederates,  they  find  the  sea- 
king  settled  down  as  a  reputable  country  squire,  amidst  ^his  ^broad  acres 
snd  his  promising  crops.  He  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  cannot  spare  time  to  go  harrying  it  as  of  old,  and  so  the 
strangers  spend  a  dull  winter  at  Fulham,  and  then  sail  away  (for  a  time) 
to  seek  better  luck  in  Flanders. 

Yes,  Hastings  will  come  again  in  force ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  land 
will  have  rest,  and  the  great  Alfred  will  so  strengthen  himself  in  his  king- 
dom, and  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  that  when  the  terrible  Northman  re- 
appears, he  will  be  hunted  down  until  he  swim  that  same  river  Thames 
like  a  wounded  stag.  Even  his  wife  and  children  will  be  siezed,  baptized, 
tnd  returned  to  their  chafed  lord  loaded  with  the  gifts  of  royal  genet  osity. 
This  is  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  an  enemy's  bead ;  but  thej  fail  to  melt 
his  hard  nature — they  only  scorch  the  revengeful  brain  of  the  northern 
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pirate.  That  man  will  chasten  AlfM's  prosperity,  and  eall  oat  the  mar- 
relious  resoarces  of  his  great  iotelleot,  natil  the  aflemooa,  if  not  the  rery 
evening,  of  his  day. 

So  illiterate  were  even  the  olerics  of  Eaglaiid  when  Alfired  hegasi  to 
reign,  that  there  were  very  few,  as  he  has  himself  recorded,  wbo  could 
translate  any  writing  from  the  Latin.  Bnt  he  soon  tnmed  his  realm  into 
an  adnlt  school,  for  be  made  even  the  poor  old  nobles  learn  to  read,  as  well 
as  the  clerks.  Slow  seholara  donbtlese  they  were ;  and  the  king,  like  his 
stepmother,  ronst  needs  hold  ont  many  a  priase  to  stimulate  Aieir  tardy  nm- 
bition.  The  learned  men  of  the  past  day  had  almost  all  perished  together 
with  their  books ;  and  Alfred  had  to  search  all  England,  and  to  Bend 
literary  ambassadors  to  Icyreign  lands,  in  order  to  secure  teachers  for  himself, 
and  for  his  new  University  of  Oxford.  Asser,  his  fotnre  friend  and 
bios^rapher,  was  found  somewhere  in  the  western  psrt  of  Wales.  Grimbuld, 
a  learned  monk,  who  had  treated  with  kindness  the  little  Anglo-Saxon 
prince  of  four  years,  on  his  early  mission  to  Rome,  was  sought  and  foand. 
He  became  one  of  Alfred's  most  oongenisl  companions,  and,  having  the  gift 
of  sweet  song,  used  to  soothe  the  King  with  his  melodious  voice.  It  was 
Asser  who  taught  Alfred  to  adopt  a  similar  maxim  to  that  ennnciated  by 
the  celebrated  Captain  Cuttle,  centnries  later — ^*  when  found  make  a  note 
of;"  in  other  words,  to  keep  a  Commonplace  Book.  The  Welshman 
chanced  to  make  a  quotation  which  struck  the  royal  ear.  Alfred  drew  from 
his  bosom  his  little  manual  of  devotion,  and  asked  Asser  to  write  it  down. 
It  was  fall,  and  so  Asser  proposed  to  make  an  album,  which  should  receive 
the  stray  scraps  of  leamioi;,  that  nothing  might  be  lost.  The  idea  takes, 
and  volume  after  volume  is  stored  with  fragmentary  wisdom.  Now  it  is 
a  text  from  Holy  Writ ;  and  tiien  it  is  some  fine  classic  thought,  which 
the  royal  scholar^  renders  into  his  own  terse  Saxon.  Another  important 
acquisition  was  the  celebrated  Johannes  Erigena,  so  called  because  of  his 
Irish  descent.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  acquirements ;  a  learned 
linguist,  and  one  whose  acute  intellect  had  been  tnmed  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  of  literature.  He  taught  geometry  and 
astronomy  in  Alfred's  rismg  university;  whOe  Asser  gave  lessons  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric  ,*  and  John  of  St.  David's  in  logic,  arithmetic,  and 
music 

As  a  statesman  and  a  l^islator  Alfred  was  not  less  remarkable  than  as 
a  warrior  and  a  man  of  letters.  Could  a  more  noble  sentiment  be  recorded 
than  that  enundated  by  this  true  founder  of  the  British  monarchy,  that  it 
was  the  prerogative  of  bis  people  to  for  ever  remain  as  free  as  their  own 
thoughts  ?  And  yet  so  firm  was  the  hand  with  which  he  administered  the 
laws  he  had  himself  framed,  that  he  caused  golden  bracelets  to  be  sus- 
pended above  the  highways,  as  a  test  of  the  supremacy  of  order ;  the 
people,  like  the  Irish  of  the  time  of  Brian  Borumha,  although  they 
thoroughly  estimated  the  value  of  the  ^'  golden  store,"  still  loved  ^'  honour 
and  virtue  more,"  and  there  was  not  an  arm  bold  enough  to  take  the  tempt- 
ing bijouterie  down.  Everywhere  law  was  triumphant,  and  the  rights  of 
property  sacred. 
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AHxt&B  love  of  learmiig  wa$  so  markcid  that  he  afled  to  sit  as  an  eagier 
UstcBSTy  wJiile  the  learned  meoy  whom  he  had  traiiied  in  his  own  khigdom, 
or  hiredfram  other  hinds,  lectoped  Iran  the  ehairs  whidi  be  had  set  np  in 
the  hafla  of  his  bebved  Oxford.  ''Educate  that  jon  may  free"  is  a 
famOiar  oMdem  axiom,  and  the  laogna^eof  one  of  hie  ediets  so  remaitobly 
iUostrates  it  that  we  need  no  apology  for  qnotlng  it  here :— *'  Wee  will 
sad  Gommaiid,  that  all  free  men  of  onr  kingdome  whosoever,  possesung 
tvo  hides  of  land,  shall  bring  op  their  sonnes  io  learning  till  they  be  fif  teene 
years  of  age  at  least,  that  so  they  may  be  trained  to  know  God,  to  be  men 
of  mdsratiuidiag,  $nd  to  lire  happily ;  for,  if  a  man  that  is  borne  free,  and 
jet  illitante,  we  repute  no  otherwise  than  of  a  beast,  or  a  brainlesse  body, 
andaTeiyaot." 

A  thoofland  yean  ago  there  wae  not  a  dock  in  all  England  to  toll  the 
borial  of  <me  hour  and  the  birth  of  the  next.  Even  an  hour-glass  was 
Qoknown.  Ho  dial-plate  had  evet  mapped  ont  the  mystic  journey  of  the 
day ;  and  perhaps  the  shadow  of  some  ancestral  oak,  as  it  silently  moved 
aooHs  the  lace  oi  some  sleeping  pool,  was  the  only  gnomon  which  graduated 
the  swift  prooession  of  the  hoars.  Bat  the  K^nins  of  the  minstrel  King 
speediiy  devised  a  horosecpe.  In  the  royal  chapel  were  six  wax  candles, 
neh  of  .them  a  foot  long,  with  the  inches  carefully  marked  by  Unes  of 
diffennt  colonn.  "^  They  did  orderly  bom  foure  hours  a  piece,"  says  Spelman, 
asd  thns,  at  tiie  sate  of  thrse  inches  an  hour,  they  burned  through  a  night 
And  a  day,  and  so  the  author  of  this  happy  contrivance  knew  how  to  economise 
his  time,  derating  eight  hoars  to  devotional  services  or  pious  works,  eight  to 
the  afiaiiii  of  hia  kingdom,  and  the  remaining  eight  to  a  short  sleep,  to  hasty 
meals,  aad  to  some  precious  horns  of  study.  But  the  candle  of  the  great 
monaech*8  mortal  life,  with  its  many-eoloured  hour-lines,  at  last  burned 
down  into  the  socket  His  earthly  honrs  oi  service  were  told  out,  when 
he  bad  bnt  just  reached  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty* 
ninth  of  hia  teign ;  and  so,  in  the  year  900,  after  life's  fitful  fever,  sl^t 
pescefttlly  one  whom  posterity  proudly  acknowledges  to  have  been  every 
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Just  in  proportion  as  physiology  discovers  and  demonstrates  its  truths  do  the 
niost  elaborate  speculations  of  materialism  collapse  and  vanish.  To  identify 
the  otgamsm  of  cells  and  fibres  through  which  the  mind  acts,  with  l2ie  pro- 
dnctien  of  mind,  is  as  ridicnlons  as  to  confound  the  man  and  the  machi- 
nery with  which  he  works ;  or  is  like  studying  a  piece  of  granite,  in  order 
to  diseover  how  a  bird  flies :  and  any  attempt  to  explain  sensation  and 
thosgbt,  by  any  theories  founded  on  the  properties  and  action  of  matter, 
becomes  bnt  the  more  absurd  the  more  we  know  of  matter, — life  and  mtel- 
leet  in  their  origin  and  nature,  remam  as  mysterious,  unsearchable,  and  iu- 
scrntable  as  th«r  Creator.    Begarded  in  connection  with  its  organization, 
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life  itself  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  fearfal  objects  of  hamaa  contemplA* 
tion.  If  a  man  of  the  strongest  nerre  coold,  for  an  instant,  become  yisibly 
conscions  of  the  vital  mechanism  of  his  system — conld  he  see,  as  thnm|^  a 
a  glass,  the  functions  of  the  entire  frame  operating,  the  manifold  processes 
hj  which  existence  is  maintained — the  heart  pumping  the  blood  throogh  the 
Inngs,  the  throbbing  of  the  great  arteries,  the  torrent  msh  of  the  ciicolation 
through  the  great  organs  and  extremities,  the  constant  waste  and  restoratioii 
of  tissue,  the  delicate  pardtions  which  preserve  him  from  death ; — how  the 
separation  of  a  fihn  of  matter,  thinner  than  the  spider's  thinnest  web,  how 
the  effect  of  a  group  of  nenres  on  an  organ,  how  the  ch^ge  of  tn  atom  in 
the  composition  of  substance,  would  not  only  obliterate  the  external  world  and 
annihilate  sense,  but  lead  to  his  immediate  extinction, — the  impression  would 
be  fraught  with  emotions  of  greater  awe  than  those  which  arise  from  the 
most  terrible  dream.  But,  if — ^to  multiply  the  impossibility,  so  to  speak,  a 
thousand  fold — he  could,  on  the  other  hand,  observe  the  spiritual  operations 
and  aspects  of  life,  the  process  by  which  sensations  become  ideas  in  the  ele- 
ment of  the  soul,  their  marveUous  laws  of  association,  transformation,  pro- 
duction, the  reason  reflecting,  tracing  resemblances  and  differences,  and  decid- 
ing; the  imaginationrcombming  and  picturing,  both  ranging  in  the  action  over 
objects  and  subjects  limitless  as  infinity;  now  careering  through  and 
calling  back  the  dead  eternities  of  time  and  being,  now  projected  upon  pos- 
sibilities of  futurity,  restoring  the  past,  discovering  the  laws  of  Deity ; — 
could,  in  a  word,  the  universe  of  individual  mind  be  revealed  to  him,  ener- 
gising, according  to  its  marvellous  laws,  in  mighty  flashes  and  current 
sequences  of  intellectual  flame  the  province  of  this  element  of  Conscious 
Light,  eternal  in  its  nature  and  action,  only  limited  by  the  domains  of  God, 
the  vision  revealed  by  one  of  more  transcendant  sublimity,  than  if  all  the 
material  universes  of  space,  with  their  fiery  centres  and  circulating  worlds, 
were  made  present  at  his  sight. 

Infinite  as  is  the  range  of  this  element,  the  highest  with  which  Beitv 
has  endowed  life,  which,  acting  through  the  brain  of  man,  gives  him  a 
power,  to  which  all  creation  is  suboidinatcd,  or  may  be ;  which  places 
him  on  a  summit  from  which  all  creation  in  its  heights  and  depths  is  pros- 
pected, a  summit,  too,  which  elevates  him  toward  its  Author,  the  portion  of 
matter  which  is  its  special  seat,  and  which  constitutes  the  substratimi  of  its 
manifestations  is  of  very  limited  dimensions, — thus  resembling  a  Inmioons 
point  from  which  light  radiates  indefinitely.  Very  wonderful,  also,  is  it  to 
think  that,  first,  the  brain  itself,  which  is  the  centre  of  all  sensation  and 
thought,  is  itself  insensible ;  and  secondly,  that  the  mind,  which  is  con- 
sdous  of  everything,  is  unconscious  of  itself.  In  this  respect  it  has  been 
compared  to  the  eye ;  but  all  analogies  between  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
organised  matter  and  those  of  intellect  are  vain ; — each  ls*altogetber  different 
from  the  other  in  its  nature  and  function.  Considering,  indeed,  how  little 
is  known  and  knowable  of  life  and  mind,  how  they  are  envelop^  in  whirl- 
winds of  conflicting  theory,  encompassed  in  donds  of  luminous  haze,  rather 
than  centred  in  perspicuous  light ;  one  is  reminded  of  the  passage  in  one 
of  Pascal's  melaocboly  contemplations^  in  which,  arguing  on  the  necessity 
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of  Fafth,  he  expatiates  on  the  foriorn  conditioos  of  man,  and  the  weakness 
and  ignorance  of  his  ephemeral  existence : — 

"  I  do  not,**  he  says,  "  know  what  the  world  is,  nor  what  I  myself  am.  I 
remain  in  fearful  ignorance  of  all  things ;  I  do  not  know  what  my  body  is,  or 
my  senses,  or  my  mind,  even  of  th%t  purt  of  me  which  thinks  what  1  say,  and 
makes  reflections  on  all  things,  and  on  itself, — I  know  no  more  than  the  rest.  I 
obserre  the  awful  spaces  of  the  universe  which  enclose  me,  and  find  myself  at* 
tached  io  a  corner  of  the  vast  infinite,  without  knowing  whether  I  am  placed 
there  no  more  than  in  another,  nor  why  the  moment  of  time  assigned  for  me  to 
live  is  given  at  thb  point  more  than  any  other  of  the  eternity  which  preceded  it, 
and  that  which  is  to  follow.  I  bnt  see  the  transitory  nature  of  the  vast.  All 
vhich  swallows  me  like  an  atom  or  a  shadow,  that  lasts  but  a  second,  and  comes 
no  more.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  I  must  die  ;  bnt  that  which  I  am  most  ignorant 
of,  is  that  very  death  which  I  canaot  avoid." 

The  bnun  is  bnt  an  elongation  and  expansion  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
colomn,  of  whwh  its  two  nervons  substances,  though  respectively  identicfll, 
appear  nnder  new  arrangements,  to  be  a  development;  while  the  skull 
likewise  is  bnt  a  development  of  a  final  superior  vertebrse, — ^a  last  germ  of 
the  wondrous  vital  stem  transformed  into  a  blossom.  Before  proceeding 
briefly  to  describe  the  appearances  presented  by  the  matter  of  this  organ — 
the  highest  oi^anic  substance  in  nature — the  centre  of  all  life-sensations,  the 
ttnlveise,  through  whose  cellular  infinitude,  the  immortal  spirit  manifests 
ita  unknown  nature,  power,  and  operations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  with  respect  to  the  mechanism  and  process  of  nervons  action. 
Firstly,  then,  each  white  nervous  fibre,  which  is  possessed  in  itself  of  a 
propoty  of  sensation,  is  connected  with  a  nervous  centre  of  gray^matter, 
formed  of  groups  of  cells,  which  are  special  centres  of  sensation.  The'  spinal 
cordis  a  series  of  such  centres,  all  of  which  are  connected  with  each  other, 
aad  with  the  brain.  From  each  two  nerves  on  either  side  loop  off,  bound  in 
one  sheath,  and  uniting  in  one,  ramify,  lliat  which  extends  backwards 
carries  impressions  from  the  skin,  organs  of  sense,  animal  function,  etc., 
with  which  they  are  connected,  to  their  centre  of  gray  matter ;  this  vital 
Tibration  eanses  motion,  excitement  amid  their  cells  and  granules,  aniong 
which  the  sensation  appears  to  be  increased  and  condensed,  and  the  accn- 
iDolated  force  thus  created  is  then  transmitted  by  the  front  fibre  of  the 
loop,  or  motor  nerve,  to  the  muscles,  or  it  may  be  to  the  brain.  A  fibre 
carrying  to  a  sensitive  centre  an  impression,  which  is  there  developed,  and 
giren  off  by  another  fibre — such  is  the  mechanism  of  nervous  action. 
Along  the  centres  of  the  spinal  column  this  process  of  impressions  being 
transmitted^  augmented,  and  reflected,  is  in  constant  progress,  and  it  is  by 
this  means  that  the  action  uf  the  vital  oipmism  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  circulation,  for  every  nerve  is  accompanied  by  its  vein-branch,  or 
utery ;  but,  of  this  spinal'sensational  process  we  are  not,  except  occasionally, 
GonsdonS)  hence  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  spine  b  called 
aatomatic,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  provision,  as  well  as  from  its  special 
fanctions  and  comparative  local  isolation  firom  the  animal  system,  that  the 
l»ain  is  eDoandpated  from  the  interference  of  systematic  sensations,  and 
oahled  to  porsne  its  voluntary  function  of  intellectuation.    If  each  impres- 
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81^,  origiaated  hy  the  nerves  along  the  spinal  oolamn,  oonneeted  as  it  ii 
^  ith  the  animal  organism,  were  rendered  consoions  to  the  mind  through  the 
hrain,  man's  life  would  be  merelj  a  series  of  such,  and  would  so  resemble 
that  of  the  lower  creatures ;  nalure«  however*  has  provided  that  the  acdou 
should  be  insensible,  in  order  to  endow  the  brain,  through  its  distinct  and 
superior  organization,  with  that  supreme  devdopment  of  pow^r,  whidi  is 
involved  in  this  physical  aspect  of  human  existence.  All  nerves  are  formed 
of  two  substances,  white  and  gray  filnre  and  cell ;  their  united  functions  beiog 
determined  by  the  organs  with  which  they  are  eaaneoted ;  those  communi- 
cating with  a  gland,  with  a  muscle,  and  wUh  the  spinal  cord  aad  braiBf 
respectively,  creating  a  secretion,  a  contracdou,  and  a  sensation ;  while  the 
brain,  besides  bemg\he  general  centre  or  sensorium  of  all  sensation,  is  that 
especially  of  perception,  thought,  volition,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  mind. 
Between  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  structure  along  the  spinal  eolamn, 
or  ser^  of  telegraphic  centres  of  definite  sensibility,  eonneeted  with  the 
animal  frame  and  that  of  the  brain,  a  distinct  difference  is  observuble.  In 
the  first  all  the  nerves  of  systematic,  as  well  as  those  of  special  sense, 
grouped  upon  its  summit,  have  the  gray  sensitive  matter  inside,  the  white 
outside;  thus,  as  well  as  from  their  local  connection,  their  function  is  limited. 
In  the  brain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  gray  matter  is  outside  the 
white,  and  in  virtue  of  this  arrangement,  the  sensitive  modifications  of 
this  substance,  acted  upon  by  the  mind,  appear  to  be  indefinite. 

The  brain  is  a  mass  of  gray  and  white  medullary  substance,  vreighing 
in  the  male  generally  50  oz.  S^  drhs.,  and  in  the  female,  five  ounces  less. 
It  is  composed  of  two  regions,  the  cerebrum  and  eerebellumy  or  large  and 
little  brain,  the  latter  of  which  occupies  the  lower  back  of  the  skull,  being 
overlapped  by  the  former,  which  fills  much  of  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
cavity.  Each  of  the  two  is  double,  like  the  other  centre  of  the  nervoas 
system,  the  spinal  column ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  duplex  arrange- 
ment that  the  phenomena  entitled  double  consciousness,  dreaming,  and 
many  others  connected  with  the  voluntary  operations  of  the  mind,  are 
believed  to  result.  The  hemispheres  of  the  larger  brain,  which  are  nnited  by 
a  strong  band  of  nervous  matter,  exhibit,  also  as  regards  the  substance,  an 
arrangement  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the  white  nervons 
fibre  of  the  former  lies  inside,  and  the  gray  cellular,  neurirte  outside  ;  it  is 
disposed  in  a  series  of  convolutions,  identical  on  both  sides,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  special  seat  of  sensibility,  volition,  and  thought.  Small  groups 
of  gray  matter  are  also  arranged  along  the  base  of  the  brain,  forming  three 
centres,  namely,  of  motion,  sensibility,  and  active  transmission.  In  the 
first  it  is  conjectni*ecI  that  impressions  of  the  senses  are  received  and  grouped ; 
in  the  second,  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  process  of  reflection  :  while 
in  the  third,  they  receive  the  impulse  of  the  will,  and  are  transmitted  to  the 
motor  nerves  and  muscles.  Beneath  the  hemlsphei*es  also  are  groups  of 
white  fibrous  matter,  which  arch  upwards  and  downwards,  forming  a  nar- 
row medial  groove  and  cavities  at  either  side ;  those  spaces,  of  which  there 
arc  ^VQ  in  the  brain,  are  called  ventricles;  their  purpose  is  to  permit  the 
passage  of  the  blood  into  the  interior,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  ^pace  be- 


tweeo  the  extenal  conrolntieM  of  the  bram  nd  the  sknlli  are  fifled  with  a 
tbia  liquid  resemblmg  water,  the  ol^eci  of  which,  doabtlees,  is  to  preserve 
Hbe  eqaelibriui  of  the  different  portions  of  this  delketeand  woodrons  strac- 
tue,  in  which  all  the  inqmlfeBof  li£!-*««eiisibilit7i  mtcllecty  and  volition 
tie  eoDcentnted*    Both  brains  ave  ckiaelj  oovercd  by,  so  to  speak,  a  cap 
of  strong  white  fibroos  matter,  of  three  lagrers ;  it  is  abnndantly  supplied 
with  blood-vessels,  and  from  its  flabstanoe  portions  are  given  off  which 
fonn  a  sheathmg  for  some  of  the  intemal  nerves^  of  special  and  indefinite 
seme.    Viewed  extemallj,  the  hemisphcrioal  coDvcAations  of  the  brain 
present  a  beantifnl  appearance,  resembling  soft,  grayish  ivory,  minutely 
irrigated  with  blood ;  in  childhood  and  youth,  this  rosy  tinge  is  most 
appareat,  the  external  celonr  gradually  chang^g,  with  manhood  and  age, 
into  aa  aahy  gray.    In  old  age,  indeed,  this  gray  substance,  whose  primi- 
tire  fuctioii  is  Uiat  of  aensibility,  is  observed  to  suffer  a  decrease,  by  the 
eoiaigeaiefit  of.  the  nunifioations  of  white  nervons  matter.    '^  Man,"  says 
a  French  physician,  '^  commences  in  a  gellatinons,  and  ends  in  an  osseoas 
stake;"  and  this  process  of  solidification  i^pears  to  be  extended  to  the 
nerroas  stractore.    Thus,  in  age,  the  moloriid  instroment  of  the  braio — 
iu  white   fibroos    masses— enlarges ;    bat    the  mental  power  is  not 
iiHsessed,  becanse  Uiat  of  the  sensoriam  is  lessened.    Thoogh  the  brain 
is  bat  a  few  inches  in  circnmference,  so  manifold  and  ckisely  packed 
vre  ita  external  and  iotemal  convolutions,  and  so  .deep  the  fissures  between 
tlieo^  that  when  subjected  to  measurement,  they  are  found  to  represent 
a  sor&ce  space  of  670  square  inches.    Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
otrvelloas  constructive  methods  by  which  nature  economises  matter  for 
special  purposes,— tllostrations  of  whicli  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  animal 
organization.     Every  one  knows  that  the  skin — that  immense  breathing 
apparatus — is  covered  with  a  vast  multitude  of  sweat  tubes,  which,  excret- 
ing a  portion  of  th^  blood,  relieve  the  internal  organs,  and  maintain  the 
biiance  of  the  circulation.  Of  these  tubes,  each  of  which  measures  one>fourth 
of  in  inch  in  length,  there  are  3,526  to  every  square  inch,  and  as  there  are 
2}O00  aqaare  inches  on  the  snriace  of  the  body,  it  is  calculated,  that  were 
all  these  sweat  tubes  longitudinally  connected,  they  would  extend  in  a 
direct  line  28  miles.     The  lungs  also,  thoogh  apparently  small  in  bulk, 
repieseat  a  vast  area — not  less,  acoerding  to  Liadenan,  than  2,642  square 
leet.    Tbroagh  this  vast  cellular  abysm  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  are  in- 
•H^lced  and  exspired  within  a  single  year,  in  nine  miliiou  separate  breathings, 
oUil  by  this  means  3,500  tons  of  blood  are,  daring  that  interval,  subjected 
to  aeration.      Through  a  second  set  of  nerves — the  sympathetic — the 
Ma  exercises  a  power  over  the  entire  vital  orgauization — heart,  lang:', 
>:onuch,  and  blood;   every  change    occurring  iu    the  first,  quickeniu^ 
»r  retarding  the  circulation,  and  processes  of  breathing  and  digestion. 
We  pass  over  the  pineal  gland — supposed  of  old  to   be   the  seat   of 
toe  £oal^-and   other  small  orgaus  of  the  brain,  whose  fanction  is  un- 
known, merely  premising,  that  if  that  structure  is  in  any  way  instrumen- 
tal in  determining  the  action  of  the  soul,  the  corpus  callosum,  or  semi- 
eiaulac  and  bridge-like  band  of  strong  white  nervons  matter,  coonectiog 
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the  hemifipherea  of  tbe  cerebram,  will,  possibly,  from  the  abore  and  other 
relations,  be  found  to  be  the  mechanical  agent  of  tbe  will. 

The  cerebellum,  or  smaller,  is,  like  the  larger  brain,  composed  intemally 
of  white,  externally  of  graj  nervous  matter,  this,  too,  fills  up  the  interspaces 
its  convolutions,  which  are  more  compressed  than  those  of  the  cerebrumy 
and  exhibit  a  foliated  appearance.  The  functions  of  this  organ — of  which 
there  are  doubtless  several — still  form  a  subject  of  dispute  among  pbjsiolo- 
gists ;  but  there  are  several  grounds  for  sopposing,  that  while  the  larger 
brffin  is  the  sensorium  of  vital  and  intellectual  impressions,  tbe  smaller — 
which  from  its  ganglionic  structure,  mnst  likewise  be  a  centre  of  sensibility 
and  volition — exercii>es  a  special  co-ordinate  function  in  the  regulation  of 
the  muscular  movements.  If  an  animal  is  deprived  of  this  large  brain,  it 
loses  its  consciousness  and  perceptive  sense,  but  preserves  a  control  over 
its  muscles ;  but  if  deprived  of  the  smaller  brain,  all  power  of  regnlsr 
movement  ceases.  Both  are  alike  insensible  to  the  touch.  Pressure  on 
the  larger  is  immediately  attended  with  loss  of  consciousness,  sensibility, 
and  thought,  as  has  been  found  by  experiments  on  individuals  who,  from 
external  injuries,  have  had  portions  cut  out  of  their  skulls.  It  is  said  that 
no  such  results  follow  when  the  smaller  is  subjected  to  pressure  ;  though, 
perhaps,  under  such  circumstances,  some  iuteiference  with  the  motor  power 
would  be  manifested.  In  fine,  the  cerebellum  acts  as  a  regulator  on  tbe 
cerebrum,  both  during  wakefulness  and  sleep,  and  is  instrumental,  very 
possibly,  in  connection  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  producing  the  latter 
state.  Flonreus,  Bouillard,  and  others,  declare  that  the  small  brain  has  no 
share  in  intellectual  operations.  As  however,  in  all  animals  its  development 
is  in  proportion  to  the  intellect,  and  as  it  is  beyond  comparison  largest  in 
man,  we  may  infer  that  it  exercises  a  determining  motor  power  on  the 
larger — thus,  at  least,  creating  the  conditions  of  ideation. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  continuation  of  the  medullaiy  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord,  included  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  bnt  its  columns, 
which  pass  into  both  the  larger  and  smaller  brains,  exhibit  a  change  of 
arrangement  in  this  gray  and  white  matter,  which  become  more  blended 
with  each  other  and  with  new  nervons  structures;  fibres,  by  which 
numerous  actions  are  co-ordinated,  are  attached  to  it,  and  also  several 
ganglionic  masses,  among  them  the  olivary  bodies,  whose  function  is 
unknown.  As  the  nerves  of  taste  and  hearing  have  their  centres  at  the 
front,  base,  and  sides  of  this  member ;  and  those  of  sight  and  smell  are  con- 
nected with  it  and  the  ganglion  above  it,  some  suppose  the  medulla  to  be 
the  sole  seat  of  sensation.  Nay,  some  suppose  it  and  the  spine  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  intellect  as  well ;  according  to  which  theory,  not  only  mnst  we 
conclude,  that  poems  are  composed  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  arguments 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ox  coccyx,  but  that  each  of  the 
lower  animals  having  a  perfect  spine,  have  a  perfect  mind.  Of  special 
sense  Impressions,  indeed,  the  medulla  may  obviously,  from  its  relational 
strocture,  be  the  centre,  though  not  of  psychical  manifestations.  From  its 
position  and  attachments,  it  appears  to  act  as  a  link  between  the  nervous 
functions  of  the  sensitive  and  animal,  and  the  intellectual  system.     The 
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mednlla  is  likewise  the  centre  for  the  nerves  of  respiration,  and  through  its 
g'rnctnrennmerous  actions,  snch  as  those  involved  in  speech,  swallowing,  and 
sneezing,  are  co-ordinated.  Here  also  in  its  gray  matter,  is  foonJ  a  spaco 
shaped  like  a  V,  and  named  calamus  scriptoriusy  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  nib  of  a  pen ;  and  inside  another  and  smaller  V,  in  which  the  physiolo- 
gic Flonrens  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  '*  vital  point,"  inasmucli 
as  its  extirpation  caused  immediate  death.  Physiologists,  however,  quickly 
detected  that  the  destruction  of  this  little  spot,  which  is  much  smaller  thnn 
the  head  of  a  pin,  and  its  resalts,  arose  from  its  being  the  special  centre  for 
the  co-ordination  of  the  breathing  apparatus.  Since  then  Ssliiff  and  Brown 
Seqoard,  however,  have  both  removed  the  vital  point,  withont  immedintcly 
destroying  life,  the  animals  thus  experimented  upon  continniug  to  bre«athc 
and  live  for  some  days  afterwards. 

The  brain  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  general  sensorinni  for  all  the  nerve 
centres,  while  each  of  the  latter  is  a  small  sensorium ;  bat,  though  tho 
cerebmm  has  a  special  function  of  emotion  and  intelligence,  the  cerebellum, 
medulla,  and  spinal  cord,  all  of  which,  formed  of  gangiionlc  tissue-cells  and 
^bres,  having  thus  the  property  of  sensibility,  must  cdleciivtlyv  be  consi- 
dered as  organs  of  the  mind,  iuasmnch  as  they  minister  to  the  general  con- 
scionsness.  We  need  not  here  allnde  to  the  attempts  made  by  phrenolo- 
^kts  to  map  out  the  functions  of  the  brain — ^intellectual,  I'motional,  and 
instinctive, — according  to  particular  developments  of  the  skull  in  its  dif- 
ferent regions.  The  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  are  all  composed  of  tho 
same  snl»tance,  and  they  are  not  separate,  but  continuous — a  fact  which 
seems  to  subvert  the  theory  of  their  possessing  ditferent  functions.  That, 
indeed,  phrenology  has  some  basis  of  truth,  as  regards  the  arrangement  of 
the  larger  proportions  of  tho  brun,  is  generally  admitted ;  although,  wo 
most  add,  it  rests  on  no  scientific  ground.  The  modem  French  school 
simply  divide  the  brain  into  two  divisions — anteriour  BXid. posteriour  ;  tho 
Unt  of  which  has  a  rdation  to  production,  the  latter  to  nutrition.  Takin;; 
for  granted,  however,  that  every  convolution  has  a  property  of  sensibility, 
a  new  study  of  the  brain,  undertaken  to  trace  connection  between  each, 
and  the  internal  nervous  masses  and  ganglia — whose  direct  and  indirect 
or  pftychical  functions  may  thus  be  more  accurately  ascertained — will  bo 
ev«endal  before  any  scientific  demonstration  is  made  of  the  phrenological  dis- 
tribntion  of  instincts,  feelings,  and  faculties.  Though  homogenous  in  their 
stmctare,  the  pecaliar  kind  of  sensibility  with  which  each  is  affected  may  thu'* 
be  found  to  depend  npon  the  natnro  of  thcstimnlns,  one  from  the  optic  bein;j; 
necessarily  different  from  one  conveyed  from  the  gustatory,  or  visceral  ap- 
paratus. But,  even  though  such  connections  were  directly  traced,  such  idci!- 
n6cation  of  the  relation  between  particular  convolutions  and  nerves,  would 
thus  merely  account  for  the  mechanical  action  of  special  sense  and  syste- 
matic seBsations  on  the  sensorium ;  and,  although  a  more  minute  and  lumi- 
nous  anatomy  may  in  some  measure  determine  those  harmonious  affinities 
of  structural  arrangement,  on  which  particular  powers  of  the  brain  depend, 
vet,  imtil  we  know  something  of  the  nature  of  mind — x  revelation  whicti  will 
never  possibly  bo  granted  to  htunanlty — ^the  great  mysterioui  problem  uf 
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]ntellectaatio«(i  will  remain  nnsolred.  Each  brain  resembles  a  magic  island, 
with  mountains,  valleys,  rlyers,  and  an  atmosphere,  in  which  innnmerable 
hpirits — hj  whose  power  we  move,  feel,  and  think, — reside,  bnt  of  whos«* 
invisible  nature  we  remain  totally  ignorant.  Some  oontin<!;ent  cloe  to 
psychical  action,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  ascertained  law  of  sensi- 
bility— namely,  that  do  sensation  tennioatcs  in  itself,  and  that  it  must  either 
discharge  its  excitation  in  some  secondary  sensation  or  some  motive-impu 'ge, 
or  in  bothy — the  S'ream  of  consciousness,  which  is  sustained  by  myriad-sti  • 
muli,  internal  and  external,  never  ceases. 

The  senses  are  the  openings  through  which  the  soul  takes  cognizance 
of  the  universe  of  nature  and  life  in  which  it  is  placed.     Some  organisms 
have  only  one  or  two,  others  as    many  as   we,  but  in  so  mdimental 
a  form,   or,  when  perfect,  ^o  limited  in  their  effects  from  their    con- 
nection   with  limited  intellectaol  faculties,    that   their    impressions    of 
the  external  wor.d  widely  differ  from  ours;  and,  had  we  ten,   instead 
of   five,  we  may  analogically  conclude    that   our    intelligence    of    the 
])ower,  splendour,   and  m^ijesty  of  Creation  would  be  multiplied  in  a 
Kimilar  ratio.     Nervous  structure  is  very  mys^terious.     Though  identical  in 
hubstance,  each  nerve  of  special  sense  has  its  special  inherent  property — 
the  optic  nerve,  if  punctured,  emitting  a  flash  of  ligh%  the  aural  being  solely 
^ensitive  to  sound ;,  and  so  with  the  rest.  It  is,  however,  from  its  connection 
with  a  particular  apparatus  that  the  sensibility  of  each  arises.  The  optic  nerve, 
for  instance,  is  totally  insensible  to  light,  which  mnst  go  through  a  process  in 
the  Interior  of  the  eye-^  a  process  in  wbdch  the  ray,  passing  first  through  the 
retina  (which  is  primarily  insensible  to  its  effect),  falls  on  the  black  pigment, 
and  there,  evolving  heat,  causes  the  image  to  be  burned  back  upon  the  retinn, 
before  the  sensation  of  vision  is  produced.    Again,  every  odorous  substance 
must  be  first  acted  on  by  oxygen  (and  all  such  substances  have  a  special 
property  of  being  so  acted  on)  before  they  produce  the  sensation  of  snacli, 
ii  M  bich  the  sense  of  gradation  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  atomic  dif- 
fusion.    Thus  it  is  that  oil  of  thyme,  and  many  other  oils  and  substances, 
though  disagreeable  to  the  olfactory  nerves  in  their  consolidated  stat^, 
become  agreeable  when  diluted  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  times  in  a  me- 
dium. Odours  and  images  must  be  first  oxydized  before  they  create  sensation. 
The  eye  and  ear  are  the  most  complex  organs  of  sense,  and  the  use  of  some 
])artsof  their  mechanbm  still  remains  undetermined.    The  auditory  appara- 
tus, though  simple,  is  curious.     A  wave  of  air  first  strikes  on  the  drum,  or 
external  elastic  membrane  of  the  eai-labyrinth ;  the  vibrations  are  thus 
communicated  to  a  cluster  of  little  bones,  attached  to  an  ovaUshaped  mem- 
brane stretched  across  the  interior  opening.     On  the  other  side  of  this  thero 
U  a  cavity  fillel  with  a  liquid,  and  at  the  back  of  it  a  membraneous  sack, 
likewise  filled  with  liquid.     On  this  sack  the  auditory  filaments  ramifv, 
und  receive    the   vibration   commuuicated  by   thii  complicated  proces--. 
Tiie  deepest  note  audible  is  that  produced  by  32,  the  acutest  by  48,000 
vibrations  of  sound.     Thus,  the  effect  of  deep  and  acute  sounds  upon  the 
ear  appear  to  resemble  those  of  the  extremes  of  the  chrO'iiatic  scale  of 
colour  on  the  eye.    In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  sensibility  of  the  organ 
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in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  element  lead  to  results,  as  regards  its 
Tibrations,  which  are  truly  astonishing ;  for,  as  in  each  ray  of  red  light 
there  are  480  biilious  of  waves,  and  in  one  of  extreme  bine  727  billions, 
it  is  mferred  that  the  membrane  of  the  eye  trembles  this  surprising  number 
of  times  when  respectively  affected  by  a  red  or  blue  ray,  each  paiticular 
second  of  time.  We  have  alluded  to  the  special  sensibility  of  particular 
nerves,  identical  though  they  are  in  substance,— an  illustration  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  same  element  on  each.  Electri- 
city, for  instance,  produces  a  flash  of  light  when  applied  to  the  optic,  a 
taste  add  or  alkali  when  applied  to  the  lingual,  a  phosphoric  odour  when 
applied  to  the  olfactory,  and  a  buzsing  sound  when  applied  to  the  aural 
nerve.  As  regards  sensation  generally,  it  may  be  divided  into  special 
sense  and  systematic  sensations — ^the  sensus  vague  etfixtis  of  Kant — ^those 
arising  from  the  eye,  ear,  tongue,  nose,  and  touch,  and  those  connected 
with  tiie  internal  organs  and  surface.  From  some  of  Weber's  experiments 
as  regards  the  relative  sensibility  to  touch  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
ve  find  that  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  two  impressions  are  produced  on  a 
^Moe  of  balf-a-line  (the  twenty-fourth  of  nn  inch),  and  that  its  tactile 
aenability  is  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  arm,  and  many  times  more 
than  that  of  the  forehead,  chest,  &c. 

In  sleep,  that  most  familiar  phenomenon  of  the  vital  system — the 
cerebral  sensorinm— exists  in  a  condition  of  inactivity,  and  becomes,  as  it 
were,  isolated  fiom  the  animal  frame.  The  predisposing  causes  of  this  state 
are  mental  and  bodily  weariness,  or  exhaustion,  consequent,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  upon  a  waste  of  the  medullary  tissue.  In  the  waking  state,  as 
has  been  found  by  observations  made  upon  persons  who  have  been  traphintd, 
the  brain  presses  strongly  against  the  skull ;  in  sleep  it  subsides,  and  appears 
to  become  slightly  congested.  This  congestion,  which  is  the  result  of  con- 
tinoed  action,  is,  perhaps,  the  necessary  condition  for  producing  the  chemical 
reproduction  of  tif  soe ;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  decreases  in  rapidity ;  it 
flows  rather  than  rushes,  and  thus  duringsleep  becomes  some  what  analogous 
to  the  alow  movement  of  the  vital  stream  through  the  capillaries,  by  which 
the  re-constrnction  of  tissue  generally  is  effected,  while  the  enlargmeot 
observed  in  the  minute  net-work  of  blood-vessels  along  and  throughout  the 
cellular  matter  of  the  convolutions,  by  thus  interfering  with  the  already 
reUxed  fibrous  and  cellular  telegraphy  of  the  brain,  may,  perhaps,  consti- 
tote  a  mechanical  cause  for  the  cessation  of  its  sensibility.  In  sleep  the 
waste  which  occurs  daring  the  waking  processes  of  activity,  volition, 
thought,  etc,  is  restored,  and  in  normal  conditions,  the  period,  at  which 
the  re-construction  of  tissue  is  established,  marks  the  period  of  waking, — 
though,  we  need  not  add,  that  in  producing  the  latter,  habit  has  a  poweiful 
determining  influence.  Though,  however,  during  sleep,  the  brain  b  at  rest, 
the  activity  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  spinal  cord  continues,  and  it  is 
upon  the  fact  of  the  waves  of  sensation  thus  originated,  reaching  tho 
slumbering  organ,  as  well  as  from  the  various  impressions  ot  light,  sonnd, 
«tc„  striking  upon  the  external  organs  of  sen$e,  that  some  have  founded  tho 
theory  of  dreaming — such  impressions  arousing  par.icular  portions  of  thu 
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brain  into  temporarj  activity.  The  psjehical  action  of  the  two  bemiapheres 
ot  the  cerebrnm  during  wakefolneaa  is,  of  coarse,  nndetemiined ;  bat  there 
seems  some  ground  for  inferring  that  correctness  of  impression  is  a  con- 
sequence of  their  doplex  action — ^that  by  Ibis  means  the  cqnilibrinm  of  tlie 
mental  process  is  maintained,  and  that  the  peculiar  yividneas  of  dream*) 
arises  from  one  hemisphere  actmg  per  se^  without  the  correctiye  inflaence  of 
the  other.  All  such  phenomena,  however,  are  merely  mechanical:  the 
spiritual  essence,  in  one  sense,  never  sleeps,  and  although  many  persoDs 
declare  that  they  never  dream,  such  a  conclosion  is  founded  upon  tbeu-  never 
Iiaving  experimentalized  upon  themselves ;  all  who  have  done  so,  with  ibd 
object  of  testing  whether  the  activity  of  the  mind,  though  nnconacious, 
continued  daring  sleep— namely,  by  having  themselves  roused  at  different 
hours  of  the  night,  declaring  that  they  were  always  able  to  discover  that  at 
huch  momeots  they  were  in  the  middle  of  a  dieam.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  condition  called  sleep,  is  rather  a  necessity  of  the  organism  through 
which  the  mind  acts,  than  of  the  mind  itself,  which  still,  during  the  period 
of  cerebral  nutrition,  and  while  removed  irom  the  influence  of  external 
iiopressiona  maintains  its  centrified,  elemental,  cieativcy  action  unrest* 
ingl)— 

'*  Vas  die  gestem 
Ohnehaat 
[  Aber  ohne  rhaste." 


THE  GRAY  KNIGHT, 

AN  IRISH  LEGEKD. 

The  forest,  black  with  rotten  leaves— 
The  forest,  black  with  harvest  rain, 

The  forest,  all  aroar  with  wind. 

Six  leagues  of  darknesss  girt  the  ( lain* 

Above,  the  grim  October  sky. 
In  ghastly  vastness  loomM  wide ; 

In  thunder  mists  the  sun  was  hid, 
Amid  the  reeds  the  river  cried  ; 

Beside  the  hearth-stone  in  the  hall. 
She  sat,  her  head  upon  her  knee ; 

And  war  was  lighting  in  the  land- 
Woe,  and  war,  and  misery. 

From  broken  and  bog-wrinkled  oak, 
The  broad,  red  flames  shot  up  the  lall^ 

And  blazoned  half  the  tangled  roof. 
And  fired  the  armour  on  the  wall. 
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Down  ilaghed  the  window  to  the  stone, 

The  deers*  heads  glittered  in  the  blaze  ; 
And  every  casqne  and  battle-axe 

Was  plamed  and  bloomed  with  crimsoD  rays. 
"  Up !  up  !**  the  grizzled  warder  cried, 

^'  The  battle  of  the  spoils  is  won  ; 
I  see  the  shittered  standards  flow 

Along  the  yallejs,  in  the  san.*' 

She  rose ;  she  threw  her  wimple  down 
From  her  black  hair  a  little  space, 
And  to  the  window,  barred  and  slim,  ' 

She  slowly  tamed  a  blanchM  face  ; 
Then  knitted  all  her  fingers  white. 

And  crossed  her  hands  above  her  heart ; 
For  with  the  wind^there  came  a  cry, 

That  made  the  hot  blood  freeze  and  start : 
"  Woe,  and  woe,  and  woe,  and  woe," 

Sang  the  voices,  by  the  flood, 
^  The  spear-heads  of  the  Dalg  have  smote 
The  fairest  tree  within  the  wood  !*' 

"  Whom  bring  ye  lying  on  his  back, 

Tiie  red  locks  matted  on  his  brows  ?  ^ 

Whom  bring  ye,  lying  stiff  and  stark 

On  this  cold  bcHl  of  twisted  boughs  ?** 
A  Hi  tie  to  the  dead  she  leant. 

And  thrast  her  fingers  in  h^s  hair, 
She  did  not  weep,  she  did  not  shriek, 

They  saw  her  only  stoop  and  stare. 
**  My  poor,  poor  Lidh,  the  worst  is  past ; 

Ere  many  days  or  eveninj^s  be, 
A  coffin  of  the  brownest  wood 

Will  keep  my  ashes  next  to  thee. 

"  Ere  many  moon>9  we  shoulil  be  wed— 

Alas,  our  carol  is  the  keen  ! 
And  now  onr  bridnl  couch  must  bo 

Beneath  the  oaks  and  mosses  green. 
One  long,  long  kJsi  before  we  part, 

One  kiss  to  keep  imtil  we  meet ; 
The  coflin  wood  onr  marriage  board. 

The  daisy  gras:^  our  winding  sheet. 
I  take  one  red  lock  from  thy  head — 

One  brown  lock,  red  with  my  love's  blood ;    f 
0  swci't  and  tranquil  be  thy  sleep. 

Until  we  meet  within  the  wood." 
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The  J  lifted  him,  and  bore  his  bones 

Into  St.  Ljnan's  hcHj  church ; 
Thej  broke  his  spear  above  the  vanit. 

And  hang  his  shield  ontside  the  porch  ; 
With  cruciBx  and  thorifer, 

^acfa  hooded  priest  with  shayen  poll. 
Cast  eaitb  upon  his  coffin  lid, 

And  cbaunted  requiems  for  his  soal ; 
And  then,  with  holy  water,  thrice 

Thej  sprinkled  all  the  chaneel  pave, 
And  pat  a  testament  of  stone 

With  graven  words  above  his  graye. 

With  bat,  and  owl,  and  moon,  she  rose. 

And  flung  the  grated  casement  wide, 
And  looked  upon  the  rotting  woods. 

And  saw  the  river  gleaming  wide. 
She  heard  the  owl  hoot  from  the  roof, 

And  saw  the  blood-red  tsper  light, 
That  from  Sr.  Lynan's  shielded  porch. 

Blinked  drearily  across  the  night. 
^^  My  love  sleeps  not  in  the  green  wood 
^  They've  buried  him  in  holy  earth. 

His  head  against  the  sullen  soa;h. 

His  feet  against  the  howling  north.'' 

And  then  she  raised  her  voice  to  God, 

And  wept,  until  the  morning  came. 
And  beat  upon  the  level  roofs. 

And  tamed  the  river  all  a-flame. 
She  wept,  reproaching  the  sweet  heavens, 

**  0  give,  0  give  me  back  my  Lidh — 
Great  God !  what  foul  offence  of  mine 

Doth  counterpart  this  misery  ?*' 
The  slack  blast  dashed  her  whitened  face. 

And  glazed  the  big  tears  iu  her  eyes, 
And  shook  and  clashed  the  lattices, 

And  fled  in  storm  along  the  skies. 

Two  nights  she  watched  the  clouds  and  stars. 

Two  nights  she  cried  in  her  distress ; 
And  ail  her  heart  withiu  had  changed 

To  hate  of  Heaven  and  bitterness. 
Swift  down  the  skies  the  third  night  fell, 

With  vapours  ominous  and  broad, 
And  upward,  with  the  uproar,  went 

Her  fierce  complainiugs  unto  God. 
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There  came  a  knock  nnto  her  door, 

There  came  a  sccoud  knock,  and  thrice  ; 
A  terror  crept  throngh  all  her  flesh, 

And  curdled  her  blood  to  snow  and  ice. 

*^  Who  knocks  so  late,  when  doors  are  5hnt, 

And  the  wolf  howU  aroimd  the  house  ?'* 
''TIs  Lidh,  who  comes  to  beg  the  hnirs 

Thy  hands  have  taken  from  hU  brows/' 
*'  I  dare  not  open  lest,  accursed. 

Thou  blast  me  with  an  evil  look !" 
"  I  swear  me  by  the  holy  rood — 

I  swear  me  by  the  holy  book." 
*'  Uh  up  the  latch  and  strike  the  bolt. 

And  pat  thy  shoulder  to  the  door." 
Up  went  the  latch — back  shot  the  bolt — 

He  stood  beside  her  on  the  floor. 

His  winding-sheet  dropped  to  hl'^  hcel.<>, 

'Twas  stained  aod  blotched  wi.li  (inrnp  and  mould  ; 
And  from  his  lips  there  came  a  breath, 

That  made  the  ciiamber  bright  and  cold. 
Upon  his  neck  and  back  be  bore 

A  coffin  with  a  golden  plate. 
White  was  his  face,  his  hair  was  gray — 

His  limbs  shook  from  the  ghastly  weight ;  ' 
And  in  his  bony  grasp  he  htld 

A  blue-flamed  taper ;  on  the  hearth 
The  faggots  died  in  ashes  gray, 

And  silence  fell  on  ail  the  earth. 

*^  How  is  it  with  thee  where  thou  licst, 

Cold,  cold,  amid  the  chaocel  stones — 
0,  my  poor  Lidh,  the  frost  must  eat 

On  those  black  nights,  into  thy  bones  ?' 
'^  Tis  well  with  me,  when  none  complain, 

Then  rest  is  peaceful  in  my  bed, 
And  I  hear  the  voices  of  the  priests 

Pray  in  the  chancel  overhead. 
But  when  thou  criest,  and  lift*3t  thy  hands, 

In  imprecations  of  desire, 
Thy  tears  do  trickle  through  the  pave. 

And  burn  my  bones  like  drops  of  fire  ! 

"  If  thou  dost  love  me,  keep  thy  peace, 

We  suffer  most  from  those  we  love ; 
Yet  what  is  best  and  worst  for  all, 

Is  hidden  in  the  land  above. 
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Cease,  cease  thy  tears ;  let  holj  prayers 

Go  up  to  gracious  heaven  instead, 
-And  let  the  voices  of  the  priests — 

The  smell  of  incense  reach  my  bed/' 
He  flung  the  wicket  back,  and  stepped 

Across  the  threshold  into  Night ; 
Tiie  faf^fcots  od  the  ashen  hearth 

Crackled  and  blaced  np  fresh  and  bright. 

Dnmb  and  dismajed,  she  followed  him, 

Down  the  grim  slopes,  from  range  to  range  ; 
They  crossed  the  bridge  scrors  the  brook, 

They  passed  along  the  open  grange ; 
Ilcr  feet  were  hooked  iu  bramble  trails. 

And  plashed  in  the  rain-soaken  mo»s.  ' 

Sudden,  the  coffin  on  his  back 

Was  changed  into  a  shining  cross ! 
And  all  his  garments  lustrous  grew, 

And  where  he  trod  the  broken  sward 
Waxed  whiter  than  the  mallow  leaves 

That  the  wind  blauo.es  in  the  ford. 

They  came  into  St.  Lynan*s  porch, 

He  turned  to  her  and  cried,  *'  Good-bye  !** 
Then  vanished  through  the  knotted  doors  ; 

The  morning  faintly  touched  the  si^y  ; 
And  when  the  sun-browned  peasants  caiue 

AVith  fresh  shrine- flowers  from  the  field. 
They  found  her  sitting  on  the  stone. 

Her  head  against  the  hanging  shield. 
"Dcfld,  dead !"  quoth  they,  "rebellious  ways 

Make  marshes  on  the  road  to  heaven.'* 
But  from  the  lofty  cbaocel  roof, 

A  wind-like  voice  replied,  "  Forgiven ! 

Emilt  French. 


THE   ROYAL    HIBERNIAN   ACADEMY. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe,  Ireland  was 
celebrated  for  her  artists  in  bronze,  glass,  and  enamel,  no  less  than  for 
the  skill  of  her  bards  in  music  and  poetry.  The  Opus  Hibemicum  was 
i'amous  throughout  Europe,  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages  of  plunder 
or  neglect,  we  still  have  the  proud  boast  of  being  able  to  exhibit  very 
many  specimens  of  ancient  native  art-manufacture,  such  as  no  other  coun- 
try of  the  West  has  produced,  or  at  any  lato  can  present  to  the  light  of  the 
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Dmeteenth  cenhny.    The  stjle  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  this  conotiy, 
£D(1  to  have  flourished  for  a  period  of  about  twelve  hundred  >ears,  orfriin 
about  the  first  centniy  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteeoth 
ceataijy  when  a  tempest  of  anarchy  and  min  was  destined  to  sweep  away 
Deflrijeveiy  trace  of  the  old  dvilization.     Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  hated 
ahnost  everything  Irish  except  the  music,  speaks  of  the  ancient  decorated 
MS.  book?,  which  he  saw  at  Kildare,  as  having  the  appearance  of  being 
traced  by  angel's  hands.     Fortunately,  we  have  not  to  rely  on  old  writers' 
accoonts  for  onr  ideas  on  the  subject  of  early  Irish  decorative  art,  or  palae- 
ography.   At  home,  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College  iumish  subjects  wonderfully  beautiful  and  cha- 
racteristic of  this  class.     As  long,  therefore,  as  there  was  any  remnant  of 
the  old  Irish  race  left,  we  would  expect  to  find  some  evidence  that  the 
natiooal  genius  had  not  entirely  expired.     It  is  a  sad  and  curious  fact, 
however,  that  the  links  which  counect  modern  Irish  art  civilization  with 
that  of  the  olden  time,  say  the  thirteenth  century,  are  few  aod  scattcret'. 
la  architectural  works,  indeed,  we  are  sufficiently  rich,  and  recent  invest  i- 
(,'atioa  has  proved  that  onr  old  abbey  churches,  and  other  edifices  possess 
a  strong,  well-defined  national  character.     There  is  nothing  from  Dover  to 
31ehx)8e  in  capital  or  moulding,  to  be  found  more  graceful  and  artistically 
excellent  than  the  details  of  many  an  island  church,  or  westein  monastery, 
and  these  carvings,  be  ic  observed,  are  not  to  be  found  nearly  the  same  in 
aoj  other  coantry,  a  fact  which  clearly  demonstrates  their  native  origin, 
la  painting,  unfortunately,  we  possess  no  specimen  of  mediaeval  times,  except 
the  ruins  of  a  few  fresCoe;>,   as  at   Quin-abbey,  Co.  Clare,  Knockmoy, 
Co.  Galway,  and  one  or  two  other  place.«>.     These  works,  thongh  much 
laded  and  washed  by  the  rain  of  centuries,  are  still  sufiiciently  well  preserved 
to  afford  some  idea  of  the  artist's  power.     They  have  the  usual  con- 
veotiooal  faults  of  middle  age  paintings,  but  are  very  interesting,  not  only  for 
their  rarity,  bat  also  as  affording  us  some  knowledge  of  the  dress,  arms,  etc., 
9f  oar  forefathers.     In  Quin-abbey,  the  subject  represented  was  the  Cru- 
ci^tioo.    The  figures  were  large  and  fairly  drawn,  but  all  of  them,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Saviour,  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  wanton  and 
sacrilegious  act  of  a  troop  of  yeomaury,  who,  some  time  about  '98,  made  the 
abbey  their  rendezvous,  and  occupied  themselves  while  there,  in  firing  ball 
^^^rtridge  at  the  figure  of  Christ.     Be  this  tale  true  or  not  in  every  respecr, 
the  bullet  marks  are  there  distinctly  to  be  seen.     This  slight  glance  at  old 
Irish  art  will  not,  wc  trust,  be  considered  irrelevant,  though  our  object  at 
present  is  to  notice  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  paimings  and  other 
works  of  art  at  present  on  exhibition  in  Abbey-street.     For  the  benefit  of 
'traogers  to  Dublin,  we  may  as  well  mention  what  the  Academy  is.     The 
^y  was  incorporated  by  charter,  in   1823 ;  re-organized  under  a  new 
charter,  in  1861,  and  enlarged  to  thirty  constituent  members.     It  was  ori- 
giDally  endowed  with  an  Academy  House  and  Exhibition  Galleries,  throngh 
the  munificence  of  one  of  its  own  members,  the  late  Francis  John^iton,  Esq., 
Architect,  and  President  of  tlie  Academy.     During  the  winter  season  there 
are  schools  for  the  practice  of  drawing  from  the  life,  besides  a  school  for 
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painting,  and  Professors  regularly  attend  to  saperintend  both  depart- 
ments. 

The  present  is  the  tbirty-fonrth  exhibition,  and  any  of  onr  readers  who 
may  recollect  the  appearance  of  the  walU  some  years  ago,  before  the  estah. 
lishment  of  Art-Uoion  Societies,  cannot  fail  to  be  strack  with  the  vast  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  works  displayed. 
Formerly  the  exhibition  usually  would  not  have  attracted  any  attention  but  for 
the  presence  of  a  few  important  pictures  from  England  or  the  Continent,  which 
were  brought  over  specially  for  the  purpose  of  making  something  like  an 
attractive  show.  Not  that  Ireland  was  even  then  without  great  painters, 
but,  unhappily,  onr  men  of  artistic  genins  had  no  field  for  the  exercise  of  the' r 
profession  at  home.  They  usually  emigrated  to  London,  as  the  annals  of 
the  Royal  Academy  will  sufficiently  show,  and  thus  we  lost  oar  Barry.-, 
MacUsea,  Mulrcadys,  O'Neill.-*,  and  very  many  others,  whose  names  are  now 
as  household  words  wherever  genius  is  appreciated  or  works  of  high  art 
understood.  In  the  present,  and  a  few  preceding  exhibitions,  we  find  a 
gratifying  change  from  the  old  state  of  things.  This  year  the  walls  are 
covered  with  far  more  than  an  average  number  of  excellent  paintings,  the 
majority  of  them  by  living  resident  Irish  arti^its,  who  have  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  school  of  their  own — a  school  whoso  only  books  are  the  pages  of 
Nature.  In  one  respect  only  roust  we  pronounce  the  collection  a  compa- 
rative failure.  We  find  beautiful  Undscapes  in  such  variety  that  almost 
any  taste  for  the  sublime  or  beautiful  in  Nature  can  be  gratified,  exqaisito 
sf'a-pieccs  in  which  the  water  sterns  to  seethe  and  heave,  or  where  the 
mighty  ocean  seems  I'esting  after  a  period  of  strife ;  fruit  pieces,  \«  hich  it 
would  be  almost  cruelty  to  exhibit  to  an  imaginative  child ;  animals,  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic,  in  fact,  pictures  almost  of  every  class,  except  that  in 
which  Irish  painters  have  won  their  greatest  honours — we  refer  to  works  of 
the  historical  or  imaginative  character,  of  which  but  a  few  examples  appear. 
This  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition  is  no  slight  one,  and  we 
fear  that  it  cannot  be  soon  remedied.  The  practice  of  miniature  paiotin;^ 
liHs  almost  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  even  amongst  people  of  condi- 
tion in  this  country  at  least,  photographic  nondescripts  take  the  place  of 
portraits  in  oil.  From  the  class  of  miniature  or  portrait  painters  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  highest  walk  of  art  have  generally  sprung.  We  may 
take  a  vexy  low  view  of  the  subject,  but  we  confess  we  cannot  see  how  the 
ordinarily-situated  aspirant  to  the  historical  can  live  in  these  days  of  appa- 
rently cheap,  but  really  dear,  becau!«c  perishable,  photographic  manufactures. 
We  trust  that  we  can  discern  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
beautiful,  old,  legitimate,  miniature  and  oil  portrait,  and  we  are  sure  that 
come  it  will,  at  last,  for  the  public  are  slowly  but  surely  beginuing  to  dis- 
cover that  for  certain  scientific  reasons,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
refer,  photography  can  never  render  a  strictly  correct  likeness.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  figure,  every  feature  of  the  face,  in  proportion  as  it  is  nearer 
to  the  lense  than  other  parts  of  the  subject,  must  be  exnggcrated  and  dis- 
torted. 1 14,"  The  portrait  of  William  Dargan,  Esq.,"  by  Catterson  Smith, 
Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Academy,  is  a  truly  noble  example  of  the  artist'sf 
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power,  and  is  well  worthj  of  its  intended  place  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Smith,  tboagh  an  Englishman  by  biitb,  has  long  been  settled 
io  th^  conntiy.  His  works  are  alwajs  remarkable  for  harmony  of  colour 
and  breaiith  of  effect,  no  less  than  for  truthfnlness  of  likeness.  The  picture 
of  the  ^  Man  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,"  it  wonid  be  useless  to  criticise. 
As  a  work  of  art  alone,  it  would  take  a  distinguished  place  in  any  collection, 
but  any  one  in  the  least  acqualuted  with  the  original  must  also  be  strock 
with  the  happiness  of  the  manner  in  which  the  charict<;r  is  expressed.  ^'  Tlvo 
Portrait  of  Judge  Dobbs,  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,"  by  the  same  artiat, 
13  eqoaOy  worthy  of  notice. 

Our  portrait  painters  haye  not  come  out  very  strong  this  year.  G.  F. 
MuWany,  R.H.A.,  an  old  favourite,  is  represented  by  some  pleasing  works, 
as  is  also  J.  B.  Brennan,  one  of  the  newly  elected  associates.  The  like- 
nesses of  Edward  and  M.  Ana;eIo  Hayes,  academicians,  hold  their  usual 
places  of  excellence.  The  versatility  of  genius  exhibited  by  these  two  artists 
is  somewhat  extraordinary,  portrait,  landscape,  animals,  architectural 
pieces,  and  even  marine  views,  from  their  pencih  being  presented.  But  of 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  by-and-bye. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  original  and  boautifully-toned  pictures  in  the  col- 
lection is,  305,  the  "  Island  Chief  at  Home,"  by  J.  Noel  Paton,  R,S.A.  It 
represents  a  Celtic  mediaeval  warrior,  passing  a  quiet  hour  (from  the  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  armour  lying  about,  we  must  suppose  his  quiet  hours  to 
have  been  hut  few)  with  his  wife  and  child.  A  couple  of  shaggy  dogs,  of 
the  kind  whilom  used  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  hunt  the  wolf,  lie  nt  their 
feet.  In  all  that  constitutes  a  fine  picture,  we  think  this  work  of  Mr.  Pa- 
ton's  to  excel,  though  we  could  have  wished  the  faces  of  the  Islanders  to 
present  more  of  the  Celtic  character.  This  is  a  kind  of  picture  which  few 
Irish  artists,  at  home  at  least,  ever  attempt,  and  we  would  humbly  suggest 
to  some  of  our  rising  men,  E.  Fitzpatrlck,  the  newly  elected  associate,  for 
instance,  to  endeavour  to  illustrate  our  old  dress  and  history,  by  occasionally 
firing  ns  a  picture  of  this  interesting  class.  No.  6,  *^  Pepys  and  Lady 
Batten,"  by  J.  D.  Wingfield,  u  ^very  attractive  picture,  perhaps  one  of  tho 
best  in  the  room.  There  is  rather  a  sameness  in  the  expression  of  the  faces, 
bat,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  possesses  qualities  which  many  of  our  Irish 
painters  might  do  well  to  study.  The  figure  and  decorations  of  the  egotis- 
tical old  coxcomb  ara  admirably  rendered.  J.  A.  Jones,  R.H.  A.,  the  painter 
of  the  ^^Colleeu  Bawn  and  the  Colleen  Dhn'^  of  last  year,  in  number  396, 
has  exhibited  a  picture  which  must  prove  roost  attractive  to  all  who  can 
appreciate  good  drawing  and  a  cheerful  subject.  It  represents  h  half- 
frightened  child,  the  poet's 

"  Fairy  thing,  with  round  red  cheeks, 
That  always  finds,  but  never  seeks,*' 

at  whose  gown  a  playful  little  black  terrier  has  made  onslaught,  as  terriers 
will  do  with  the  dress  of  their  yonng  masters  or  mistresses.  Another  pic- 
ture by  this  charming  artist  is  "  Come  Play,"  a  portrait  of  a  daughter  of 
F.  W.  Brady,  Esq. 
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Bat,  perhftp%-  the  roost  interesting  sabject  in  connection  with  the  exhi- 
bition is  the  evident  advance  made  in  our  school  of  )  oung  Iridh  landscape 
'painters,  even  within  a  couple  of  seasons.  Last  year  the  progress  was  suf- 
iiciently  marked,  and  we  are  happj  to  observe  there  is  now  no  sign  o  f 
fldggiug. 

In  "  Loch  Shiel,  Evening,**  Mr.  Faulkner  presents  na  with  what  we 
have  no  doubt  will  be  considered  the  best  landscape  in  the  collection.  'Mc 
is  a  silent,  solitary  spot  in  Inverness ;  yet  it  was  here  that  the  first  move- 
ment was  made  towards  a  rebellion,  which  threatened  to  convulse  the 
empire.  Prince  Gharle8  Stuart  and  his  followers  landed  here  in  1745."  If 
we  might  ventnre  one  suggestion,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Faulkner's  beautiful 
work  it  is  that  the  canvas  is  too  large  for  the  subject.  There  are  too  many 
great  breadths  of  mountain  side  and  water,  unbroken  by  variety  of  detail ; 
and  when  we  think  of  the  artist's  well  acknowledged  power  of  representing 
the  most  minute  clump  of  herbage  with  the  accuracy  of  a  naturalist,  we  had 
rather  we  had  had  two  smaller  pictures,  in  whidh  his  unequalled  skill  in 
delineation  might  be  exhibited.  >ieverthele8S,  in  '*  Loch  Shiel,'  we  believe 
him  to  hold  the  highest  position  amongst  the  landscape  exhibitors  of  this 
year,  just  as,  according  to  the  ahnost  universal  verdict  of  the  learned  in 
such  matters,  he  undoubtedly  did  in  his  ^'  Pass  of  Glencoe,"  in  the  last 
colleciion.  No.  131,  "A  view  in  the  Dargle,"  and  No.  35,  *'  A  Mid-day 
Effect,"  are  in  Mr.  Faulkner's  very  best  style,  a  style,  by-the-bye,  which 
could  only  have  been  acquired  by  long  and  laborious  study  upon  the  spot. 
11hs  painter  has  several  other  pictures  in  the  collection,  and  all  of  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  but  our  space  at  present  will  not  admit  of 
further  description. 

Mr.  Marquis  has  evidently  not  been  idle  during  the  last  year.  Instead  of 
Scandinavian  scenes,  with  which  few  in  these  islands  could  fully  sympathize,' 
however  unexceptionable  the  painting,  he  has  given  home  views  and  effect«, 
with  which  most  of  us  who  take  an  occasional  summer  tour,  are  familiar.  His 
best  picture  is  unquestionably  ''  Sunset  on  the  Atlantic,  Blaskct  Islands  in 
the  distance."  The  peculiar  swell,  which,  even  in  the  calmest  weather 
rolls  in  from  the  great  ocean  towards  the  shattered  cliffs  and  headlands  of  the 
west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  is  here  admirably  expressed.  We  know  the 
scene  depicted  well,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  truthfulness  of 
the  effect.  Mr.  Marquis's  deficiency  is  sometimes  a  want  of  sufficient  finish, 
but,  as  most  of  his  pictures  are  painted  upon  the  spot,  he  compensates  for 
a  little  roughness  by  the  vigour  and  truthfulness  of  his  colouring.  This 
picture  lacks  no  want  of  finish.  It  is  full  of  atmosphere,  and  there  is  a 
solemn  motion  in  the  water,  which  suggests  an  almost  unfathomable  depth. 
In  the  three  pictures  entitled  respectively,  "Morning — Leaving  Port," 
"  Mid-day— Storm  at  Sea,"  and  "Night-^The  Ship  Wrecked,"  Nos.  159, 
209,  and  189,  Mr.  Marqnis  has  evidently  suggested  some  of  the  haps  and 
mishaps  to  which  "  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships*'  are  liable.  In 
tlie  first  composition  all  promises  fair.  There  is  a  good,  well-painted  ship, 
a  good  eea  and  sky.  We  confess,  we  like  the  *'  Mid-day"  best,  there  is  a 
freshness  and  saltiness  in  the  sea  very  natnral ;  and  from  the  short,  broken 
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vareB,  and  evldcntlj  increasing  wind,  we  maj  expect  a  fall  gale  before 
long.  The  onlj  passage  in  thia  picture  we  do  not  quite  approve  of  is,  the 
flash  of  lightning  in  the  distance.  Perhaps,  too,  the  rigging  upon  the  weather 
«ide  should  be  more  "  taat,*'  as  sailors  say.  In  ordinary  sea-pieces  we  may 
/generally  remark  one  great  error  m  the  painting  which  represents  the  waves, 
thoagh  ever  so  high,  with  smooth,  glassy  sides,  exhibiting  reflections. 
Now,  in  nature,  during  a  gale,  or  even  a  stiif  breeze,  the  great  waves  are 
always  rQffl<*d  with  smaller  ones  upon  their  sides,  and  these  again  with 
wavelets,  the  tops  of  all  being  blown  off  into  spray  when  the  wind  la  any 
way  rough.  Mr.  Marquis  has  rendered  his  effect  in  a  very  skilfal  manner. 
Iq  the  "  Ship  Wrecked,"  we  have  a  very  pleasing,  poetical  picture,  but  as 
she  has  only  been  stranded,  and  evidently  holds  very  well  together,  we  would 
wish  to  have  had  some  indication  of  the  fate  of  her  crew.  The  subject, 
'  thoagh  one  of  moonlight  and  desolation,  certainly  requires  a  figure  or  two. 
)fr.  Marquis  exhibits  several  other  works  of  a  varied  and  interesting  cha- 
racter, but  to  which,  the  space  assigned  to  this  article,  will  not  allow  us  to 
refer. 

If  we  had  intended  to  mention  our  painters  in  the  order  in  which  we 
coisidered  their  merits  to  place  them,  perhaps,  the  name  of  Mr.  Duffy 
should  have  appeared  sooner.  Of  all  the  young  artists  of  our  rising  school, 
Mr.  Duffy  possesses  poetical  genius  in  the  highest  degree.  In  his  least  pre- 
teutious  work  a  fine  aim  and  feeling  are  always  expressed,  and  in  I  eauty 
and  oonrectness  of  form,  and  in  truth  of  colouring,  he  excels.  His  greater 
works  here,  we  believe,  will  not  be  so  popular  as  some  that  are  more  in 
his  older  manner,  but  we  are  far  from  saying  they  are  not  pictures  expres- 
sive of  a  fine  artistic  feeling,  and  in  very  many  respects  worthy  Mr.  Duffy's 
well-earned  reputation.  No.  56,  '^  The  Upper  Lake,  Killamey,"  represents 
a  well  known  scene.  The  treatment  is  broad  and  full  of  artistic  power, 
but  we  would  have  preferred  the  picture  upon  a  smaller  scale.  His  '*  Sun* 
rise,"  No.  138,  we  consider  far  superior,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a  great 
poetieal  work.  The  subject  is  simple  in  itself,  and  has  been  suggest^  by 
Moore's  beautiful  lines— 

'*I  SAW  from  the  beaoh,  etc.*' 

The  exquisite  effect  of  roseate  light,  which  one  may  see  shortly  after  sun- 
rise, on  a  really  fine  summer  a  morning,  is  portrayed  in  Mr.  Duffy's  hap« 
piest  style,  a  smgle  gull  hovering  on  the  crest  of  a  long  wave,  not  exactly 
breaking,  but  as  if  it  were  settling  upon  the  strand,  adds,  in  no  mean  mea- 
sure to  the  poetic  loneliness  of  the  scene.  There  are  some  moonlights  by  this 
promising  painter,  and  a  '^  Dargle  Scene,"  which  we  consider  the  best  of  ail 
his  works. 

In  ^'Gougane  Barra,"  No.  92,  Mr.  Watkins,  the  painter  of  the  '^  Clonroac- 
Doiae,"  which  attracted  so  much  attention  last  year,  fully  sustains  his  fame, 
lie  is  one  of  our  most  accomplished  artists,  and  delights  in  depicting 
scenes  in  his  native  land,  hallowed  by  recollections  of  a  glorious  past. 

The  jiubject  is  ooe  of  the  most  remark}ble  in  Ireland.  Huge,  gloomy, 
treeless  monntruns,  eadoso  a  lake,  in  which  appeal's  a  little  wo<Kied  is- 
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land  orpofiinsub,  whereon  stand  the  rnins  of  Saint  Barr^-'g  Monss- 
tery.  The  pictore  is  so  fall  of  light  and  atmosphere,  that  at  a  little  dis- 
tance it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  water-colour  drawing  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence. Mr.  Watkins  contributes  several  other  works,  painted  wiili 
wonderful  power  and  truthfulness.  No.  298,  *'  Old  Wier  Bridge,  Killamey/' 
is  a  perfect  gem  in  its  way,  and  bears  evidence  of  its  having  been  coloured 
upon  the  spot.  But,  of  all  Mr.  Watkins'  contributions  this  year,  perhap.^ 
the  cleverest  and  most  original  is  '*  The  Waterfall,*^  No.  314.  There  is  a 
harmony  of  colouring,  a  silvery  crispness  in  evefy  touch  of  this  exquisite 
work,  which  we  have  rarely  seen  excelled. 

Mr.  W.  M^Evoy  sends  a  number  of  well-executed  landscapes,  painted 
in  a  broad,  effective  style,  bnc  somewhat  wanting  in  detail.     The  colour  is 
generally  too  bi*owo,  or  '^  snuffy,"  to  fairly  represent  nature,  aa  seen  in 
these  islands.     A  little  out-door  work  amongst  the  glens  of  Wi^klow,  or  ^ 
even  along  the  banks  of  the  liffey  or  Dodder,  would  remedy  this  defect. 

No.  20,  '^  Martrate  Roads,  with  a  ship  in  dlstre^.-^,*'  from  the  pencil  of 
Edwin  Hayes,  R.H.A.,  is  well  wonby  the  reputation  of  this  rising  artist. 
Mr.  Hayes  may  be  considered  as  our  Irish  Stanfield,  so  full  of  power  aud 
truthfulness  are  his  marine  pictures,  whether  the  subject  be  calm  or  tem- 
pest, the  river  or  the  ocean.  A  large  vessel,  storm- worn  and  shattered  in 
ppars  and  rigging,  as  a  last  resource,  has  been  brought  to  an  anchor,  which 
anchor  does  not  seem  to  hold  veiy  well,  or  there  may  be  danger  of  the 
cable  or  hawser  parting.  A  number  of  fishing-boats  are  going  to  lur 
assistance.  The  vessel  seems  heaving  and  pitching  as  is  if  she  would 
dive  down  headforemost ;  and  in  the  broken  clouds  and  rack  in  the  strain- 
ing cordage,  the  painter  has  so  thoroughly  expressed  a  gale  that  one  won- 
ders it  is  not  heard.  Mr.  Hayes  was  long  a  resident  among  us,  before  lie 
commenced  his  London  career,  which,  we  trost,  will  not  close  before  h-j 
shall  have  assumed  in  the  public  opinion  of  his  adopted  home,  the  high 
position  to  which  his  talents  entitle  him.  But  that  our  space  will  not  al- 
low it,  we  would  gladly  refer  to  some  other  works  from  the  same  pencil. 

Mr.  Kenrick,  who  holds,  we  believe,  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Painting  in  the  Academy,  presents  a  few  specimens  of  his  peouliarly  truth- 
iul  style.  We  have  no  large  work  in  the  present  exhibition  of  this  gifted 
artist,  bat  in  *'  Luggers  running  for  Harbour,"  and  *^  Cork  Harbour,''  we 
have  evidence  of  his  skill  in  depicting  the  aspect  of  the  sea  and  sky  as  it 
may  often  appear  to  those  who  love  a  fresh  breeze,  and  plenty  of  it.  No. 
75,  '^  Steam  Power,'*  is  another  most  truthful  and  beautiful  little  marine 
)iicture,  in  which  Mr.  Kenrick's  power  of  colouring  and  drawing  is  very 
apparent. 

Mr.  £.  Fitzpatrick,  a  newly-elected  associate  of  the  Academy,  in  the 
'^  Harvest  Dinner,**  No.  201,  presents  a  scene  of  Irish  life  which  many 
will  look  upon  with  pleasure.  The  artist  roust  have  had  a  sitter  for  each 
character,  so  life-like,  truthful,  and  Celtic,  is  the  expression  of  every  face  in 
this  very  happy  picture.  Some  lines  from  Caviabe  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  subject : — 
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"  On  Btnbbled  uplands  in  the  sultry  noon. 
The  reapers  feast,  mid  piles  of  yellow  wheat ; 

All  round,  the  dreamy  hartrett  landscane  shiaes. 
The  blue  hills  glimmer  thro*  the  golaen  heat" 

As  a  depictor  of  Irish  character,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  holds  a  verj  high  place 
amoog  Irish  artistfi,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
recollect  his  beantlfol  and  snggesdve  illnstratioDS  in  '*  Doffy*s  Journal/'  and 
other  pabHcations.  We  sadly  want  an  artist  possessed,  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
Qodoobtedly  i^,  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  feeling,  and  people  of  Ire- 
land, to  paint  home  scenes.  Onr  school  of  portraiture  and  landscape  has 
already  taken  a  very  high  position.  We  would  wish  something  more  than 
that.  Griffin,  Banim*  Carieton,  and  a  score  of  writers  beside,  have  found  in 
oar  every-day  life,  and  even  domestic  occurrences,  not  a  little  matter 
vbereon  to  construct  their  most  exciting,  and  it  may  be  said,  instructive 
romances.  A  good  picture,  after  all,  is  but  a  good  epic,  or  history,  or  pas- 
toral, as  the  case  may  be,  and,  as  we  have  had  the  writers,  so,  perhaps,  we 
may  yet  have  the  pointers  among  us.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  exhibits  two  other 
works,  small,  bat  characteristic  sketches,  one  entitled  the  '^  Bird's  Nest,*^  the 
odier  '^  Scandal.''  The  expression  in  the  latter  is  admirable.  The  story  is 
tvidently  enjoyed,  as  much  by  the  teller  as  the  told. 

Hamy  MacManas,  perhaps  the  most  imaginative  of  oar  painters,  sends  this 
Tear,  several  very  interesting  contribntions,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  scene  from 
^Mid-snmmT  Night's  Dream."  To  the  well-directed  exertion  of  Mr. 
MacManns  much  of  the  success  of  onr  rising  school  of  painting  must  be 
attributed.  As  head  master  of  the  school  of  design,  he  broke  through  the 
old  trammels  of  teachiui;,  and  sent  our  students  to  the  fields  and  glen?, 
to  shore  and  headland,  for  observation  and  study.  In  No.  127,  we  have 
a  {Mctnre  well  conceived,  and  admirably  worked  out,  though,  we  fear,  it 
must  be  coasidered  somewhat  in  advance  of  public  taste,  in  Ireland  at 
loa«t,  at  present. 

Oar  old  friend  and  favourite,  A.  Nlcholl,  exliibits  several  land- 
Kapes,  painted  iu  his  usual  happy  style.  No.  289,  •*  Falls  of  Rogi^." 
Uou  Shire,  is,  we  believe,  his  best  work  this  year.  As  a  painter  of  cliif 
>cencry,  particularly  as  found  along  the  iron-bound  coas>ts  of  the  north  and 
«e^t  of  Ireland,  Mr.  NichoU  stands  alone,  and  u  c  are  sorry  in  this  collection 
to  find  nothing  from  his  pencil,  illustrative  of  the  sublime  scenes  in  which 
he  Dsually  delights. 

Charles  Grey  is  worthily  represented  by  a  number  of  pictures,  "  Wait- 
ing the  return  of  the  Deer  Stalkers,"  is,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  of 
th«  p«inter*s  peculiar  genius.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  they  have  be^  u 
all  sold. 

lu  347,  *'  Willow  Trees  on  the  Liffey,'  by  W.  F.  Wakeman,  we  have 
a  secne  painted  with  great  truth  and  feeling,  but  we  had  wished,  perhaps, 
a  little  more  finish,  particularly  to  the  right  of  the  picture. 

The  beautiful  contributions  of  Edward  and  M.  A.  Hayes  will  add 
considerably  to  the  reputation  of  these  gifted  aitists.  As  a  painter  of 
luilitary  subjects  and  road-side  incidents,  Mr.  ^I.  A.  Hayes  stands  uu- 
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oq nailed,  at  least  in  thia  coantiy.  His  "MlJ-day  Repast"  u  a  fine 
oxarnple  of  drawing  and  oolonr,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  example  of 
water-colour  drawing  rivalling  in  richoess  and  force  of  effect  an  oil-painting. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Hayes  proves  the  diversity  of  bis  genius  by  exhibiting  works  in 
landscape,  cattle,  and  portraiture,  in  oil  as  well  as  in  water-colours.  Mr. 
Edward  Hayes  is  equally  versatile.  No.  842,  *'  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Sir 
tloshua  Reynolds,*'  is  a  charming  work,  remarkable  alike  for  its  admirablo 
si^ntimcnt,  perfect  manipulation,  and  harmony  of  colour.  It  represents  a 
scene  upon  which  biographers  love  to  dwell : — "  The  painter  entered  the 
poet's  room  unnoticed.  Goldsmith  was  seated  at  his  dc^k,  bat  he  had 
tamed  away  from  the  Traveller,  and  with  uplifted  hand  was  looking; 
towards  a  comer  of  the  room,  where  a  little  dog  sat  with  difficulty  on  hb 
haunches,  with  imploring  eyes.  Reynolds  looked  over  the  poet*s  shonlJer, 
and  I'ead  a  couplet,  the  ink  still  wet — 

*  By  sporto  like  these  are  all  our  cares  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  childreu  satisfy  the  child.* " 

Some  of  Mr.  Edward  Hayes'  portraits  may  be  lookeil  npon  as  the  finest 
works  of  this  class  in  the  collection.  Hi:3  landscape  contributions  are 
numerous,  varied,  and  excellent.  VVe  were  particularly  struck  by  No.  384« 
'*  Ronod  Tower  on  Devcnish  Island,  Loch  Erne;"  and  by 355,  the  *'  We^t 
Door  and  Nave  of  Athassel  Abbey,  Co.  Tipperary." 

Mr.  E.  Shiel's  picture,  "  The  Temptation  of  Onr  Lord,"  No.  260,  is 
one  of  the  most  ambitions  contributions  to  the  exhibition.  The  aeriel  per« 
spective  of  this  picture  is  particularly  good. 

Tbis  year  we  miss  some  of  our  old  favoorites.  We  find  Petric, 
Rnrtoo,  Mnlrennin,  and  BridgeforJ,  among't  others,  unrepresented  ;  bat  in 
235.  a  "  Pic-nic  Party,"  by  S.  Lover,  a  real  old  celebrity  has  tnmed  np. 

Mr.  J.  J.  M'Cai'thy  is  represented  by  a  *'  South-west  View  of  the  Con- 
vent and  Schools  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  Kilrush,  Co.  Clare,"  and  one 
other  drawing.  To  Mr.  McCarthy's  exertions  and  genius  we  may  attri- 
bute the  revival  of  the  noble  first  pointed  and  decorated  styles  of  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mulvany  has  sent  some  very  pleasing  designs,  chiefly  for 
private  mansions  now  in  course  of  erection  in  varions  parts  of  the  country. 

In  works  of  sculpture  the  present  exhibition  is  not  rich.  The  model 
for  the  statue  of  W.  Dargan,  Esq.,  now  being  executed  in  bronso,  ami 
intended  to  occupy  a  position  on  the  site  of  the  Industrisl  Exhibition  of 
1853,  is  a  traly  noble,  life-like  achievement,  by  Thomas  Farn'li,  R.H.A. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  work  in  the  scnlpture-room  is  No.  467,  a 
profile  head  of '^  John  Mitchel  Kemble,"  the  great  Auglo-S^xon  scholar,  who 
died  in  Dublin,  in  1857,  while  engaged  in  collecting  specimens  of  Celtic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  for  the  Art-Treasnre  Exhibition  of  Manchester. 
In  this  bead  Mr.  James  Cahill  has  done  full  justice  to  as  nobl^  a  fuce, 
perhaps,  as  mortal  man  ever  wore.  Tne  likeness  is  perfect,  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  profile  of  this  strong-minded,  profoand  scholar  will,  we  are 
sure,  interest  many  of  our  readers. 
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Had  OUT  q>tce  admitted,  we  would  gladlj  have  drawn  attention  to 
seTenI  other  oontribationa,  both  in  painting  and  scnlptnre,  which  are  well 
worth/  of  attention,  bnt  onr  space  is  necessarilj  limited,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  notice  onlj  the  more  prominent  works  as  they  stmck  us. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  beliere  the  present  exhibition  to  be  the  very  best 
wbich  has  ever  been  held  within  the  walls  of  the  Rojal  Hibernian  Academy. 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME. 

"  upon  »  mom  of  May. 

•  •  •  < 

*  Formed  a  snowy  circle  on  the  grass, 
And  placed  in  midst  of  all  that  loye^  lass. 
Who  chosen  is  their  queen — with  her  fine  head 
Crowned  with  flowers,  purple,  white,  and  red.' 

Keats. 


Thz  Teomble  annalist  who  fomishea  ns  with  the  plot  and  details  of  this 
Ettle  story,  in  which  we  offer  him  to  the  world,  shorn  of  his  qaaint  conceits 
sad  qaajnter  phraseology,  (overlaying  his  mind  like  the  rusty  moss  on 
Msriana'a  flower-pots,)  opens  his  narrative  with  a  learned  and  lengthy  essay 
00  the  Love  Conrts  of  the  middle  ages.  How  they  originated  he  forgets 
totdl  OS.  He  dates  their  commencement  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tmy,  rejecting  the  fable  which  ascribes  their  foundation  to  King  Anhnr 
of  the  Bound  Table,  and  says  they  were  instituted  to  settle  the  differences 
sod  disputes  of  the  Tronbadonrs.  Of  their  constitution,  he  tells  ns  that  the 
sopreoMS  judge,  from  which  there  could  he  no  appeal  in  thb  world,  or  the 
oext,  was  invariably  a  peeress,  who  was  assisted  in  her  functions  by  sixteen 
lady  jnsUoes  or  assessors.  The  conrt  was  empowered  to  arbitrate  between 
lovers,  hear  their  complaints,  and  pronounce  judgment.  A  lady  might,  and 
often  did,  appeal  to  it  against  the  cruelty  of  a  knight,  who,  having  won  her 
heart,  was  diq)06ed  to  jilt  her ;  and  not  unfreqnently  was  the  case  reversed ; 
and  some  amorous  knight,  sighing  like  a  furnace,  complained  of  the  cruelty 
of  his  mistress,  and  invoked  the  action  of  the  tribunal.  Whoever  de- 
morred  against  the  judicial  sentence  was  condemned  to  encounter  the 
"*  dislike  of  every  noble  lady  and  gallant."  As  for  the  love-jurisprudence 
on  which  the  decisions  at  all  times  rested,  our  annalist  gives  a  wearisome 
and  complex  account,  and  he  dwells  with  unctions  delight  npon  this  article : 
*''  Minna  dormit  et  edit  qnem  amorb  cogitatio  vexal?^ — ^that  is  to  say^  in 
round  terms — ^  Love  diminishes  sleep  and  appetite."  He  further  remarks 
that  the  court  did  not  admit  the  epithet  of  sweetheart ;''  bnt  insisted  on  the 
amorous  pairs  being  described  as  co-lovers  (co-amans) ;  for,  as  he  gravely 
remaiks,  ^'  mutuality  is  the  essential  and  true  quality  of  love."  Among  the 
many  cases  which  he  mentions  as  heard  and  decided  by  this  pleasant,  yet  in- 
exonUe,  oourti  arethoae  of  a  knight  against  a  lady  for  pricking  him  wiih  a 
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pm  whilst  kissing  ber ;  of  a  ladj  who  brought  an  aetion  against  her  lord 
for  prohibiting  her  from  wearing  a  jewelled  dsgger  in  her  girdle ;  and  a 
varietj  of  others,  all  excellent  in  invention  and  wise  in  procednie.  His 
chief  anthoritj,  he  frankly  confesses,  is  Andrew,  the  author  of  the  "  Liber 
de  Arte  Amsndi,  et  de  Reprobatione  Amandi,"  whose  researches  have  been 
the  common  plunder  of  love  historians  for  oentnries.    But  for  the  story : 

On  the  night  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  1638,  Charles  I.,  some  time  before 
the  first  warnings  of  the  Revolution,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  head, 
had  been  heard  from  the  radlcnl  benches  of  the  Commons,  sat  in  the  ban- 
quetting-chamber  at  Whitehall.  The  king,  usually  grave  and  reserved, 
was  all  life  and  vivacity ;  his  features,  ordinarily  so  composed  and  tinged 
with  that  subtle  melancholy  which  Lavater  recognises  as  the  harbinger  of 
great  misfortunes,  were  relaxed  into  smiles,  and  his  laughter  penetrated  to 
the  street,  thronged  with  carriages  and  an  expectant  mob,  including  swarms 
of  chairmen  and  link-boys.  His  majesty  was  not  in  state ;  and  neither 
were  the  noblemen,  amongst  whom  might  be  recognised  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  the  Earis  of  Devonshire,  Newport,  and  Elgin,  Lord  Fielding,  Lord 
Dunluce,  in  court  dress.  An  air  of  unrestrained  freedom,  which  extended 
even  to  the  ladies  who  surrounded  the  queen,  like  a  tremulous  prism  of 
beautiful  colours,  pervaded  the  assembly.  Laughter  shook  off  etiquette  ,* 
and  even  jokes  which  Charles  notoriously  held  iu  abomination,  were  deli- 
vered  with  considerable  rapidity  and  humour.  The  cause  of  this  refined 
abandon  by  a  court,  which  made  virtue  a  promineut  figure  in  the  proces- 
sion of  the  vices,  was  simply  this :  The  king  and  his  nobles  had  just  sat  down 
from  the  representation  of  the  well-known  masque  CcdumBritannicum^  writ- 
ten at  the  royaloommand  by  Mr.Thomas  Carew,  sewer  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty. 
Charles  had  not  yet  thrown  off  the  costume  of  the  masquerade,  in  which  be 
had  appeared  as  Meroury ;  for  the  queen  thought  be  looked  exceedingly 
handsome  in  a  girt  coat  of  flame  colour,  a  white  mantle  trimmed  with  gold 
and  silver,  a  wreath  with  small  falls  of  white  feathers  on  his  head,  and  a  pair 
of  azure-coloured  wings  at  his  heels.  Seated  on  the  cnshions  beside  the 
king's  stool  was  Mr.  Henry  Spencer,  the  heir  to  an  earldom,  a  young  man 
of  large  accomplishments  and  no  mean  personal  graces.  He  had  pereonated 
the  genius  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  universal  opinion  of  the  assembly 
was  that  no  one  could  have  looked  to  more  advantage  in  his  symbolical 
attire,  consisting  of  a  white-coloured  robe,  an  olive  garland,  and  a  broad 
pair  of  purple  wings.  At  a  little  distance  from  hhn,  but  more  to  the  king's 
back,  half-reclined  at  the  feet  of  Lady  Alice  Clarence,  the  Celia  embalmed 
for  ever  in  the  imperishable  amber  of  bis  verse,  one  saw  Mr.  Thomas  Care^v, 
the  poet  of  the  era — the  Jonson  and  Catullus  of  his  day.  Men  who,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  are  as  envious  of  each  other's  attractions 
as  the  crumpiest  of  old  maids,  admitted  him  to  be  handsoipe,  witty,  and 
eloquent.  His  face,  a  perfect  oval,  with  a  half-feminine  lapse  of  character 
about  the  mouth,  was  enlivened  by  a  pair  of  large,  sea-green  eyes,  whose 
quickness  of  glance  and  suddenness  of  dilation  betrayed  intense  perception 
and  passion ;  and  his  hair,  antedating  the  picturesque  arrangement  which 
followed  sharp  upon  the  heels  of  the  Protectorate,  fell  to  his  shoulders  in 
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broad  emls  of  imxed  gold  and  cbestmit.  Delicacy  predominated  m  all  his 
fignm,  from  1h»  exqniaitely  booted  foot  that  sprawled  upon  the  floor,  to 
the  fine,  white,  STiiiiiietiical  band,  toying  with  the  crystal  charms  sospdnded 
from  tlw  wrist  of  the  Lftdy  Clarence.  Of  Alice  herself  our  annalist  tells  us 
fitde,  bat  Oarew  helps  vs  to  an  estimate  of  her  perfections,  in  those 
poems,  IB  whkk  he  confesses,  *^Sbe  hue  too  nrach  diyimty  for  me;*' 
^^  Ah,  she  eonsomes  her  own  idolater,''  or  likens  her  blood,  in  highly  meta- 
phorical sensttireoesB,  to  ^*  dissolved  coraL"  And  in  an  elegy  on  the  bot- 
terfly  which  ^*  flew  into  her  eye,**  there  meetmg  ^  delicious  death,"  he  swears 
thtt  Ae  iwnrt  had  endnred  the  snn's  Uaze  a  season,  but  being  dazzled  by 
die  brilliaDoe  of  her  orbs,  it  ^'  foond  therein  a  new  and  unknown  light," 
ud  pinnged  into  their  fires.  The  banqnetting-chamber,  on  the  night  of 
which  oar  annalist  writes,  had  been  traoaformed  into  a  theatre,  by  Inigo 
Jones.  Delicate  mnsic,  the  composition  of  Mr.  Henry  Lawes,  gentleman  of 
thekiflifs  chapel,  and  the  greatest  genins  of  Ins  tune,  was  distilled  through 
the  haQ  throagh  a  tissue  of  silk,  within  which  the  orchestra  was  concealed. 
The  smgers  had  just  conduded  with  one  of  Carew's  elaborate  compEments 
to  the  royal  pair : 

Gharies  smiled  and  darted  a  look  of  the  keenest  intelligence  at  liie 
^leen,  who  responded  to  it  with  a  weak  smile.  *'  Tot,"  he  said,  addressing 
her  by  her  pet  name,  ^^  do  the  poets  speak  troth  knowmgly  ?  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  they  must  go  throagh  an  academical  conrae  of  lying 
to  ventore  on  such  falsehoods  as  this." 

^  Yet  Bess  did  not  think  so,"  replied  the  queen,  and  the  aUnsion  to 
Elizabelit  was  accompaiued  by  a  significant  compression  of  her  lips.  ^  Mr. 
Sbakspeare,  the  play-maker,  did  not  forfeit  her  favour,  because  of  having 
deagnated  her  a  *  virgbi  throned  by  the  west.' "  Gharies  shook  his  head, 
ud  the  qoeen  continued : 

"•  if  increase  of  wealth  and  honor  come  by  the  administering  of  com- 
piiment,  why  shonld  one  decline  giving  that  which  is  at  his  command  ?*' 

"•  Yoa  have  driven  the  bodkin.  Tot,  through  the  eighth  commandment,^' 
died  the  king,  '^  what  will  Mr.  Spencer  think  of  your  orthodoxy?" 

Spencer,  taking  the  king's  word  as  an  invitation  to  join  in  the  discourse, 
giaaeed  at  Alice  and  Carew,  both  of  whom  had  bent  forward  to  catch  the 
coaveisatioii,  and  said,  **  Your  majesties  will  pardon  me,  I  humbly  trast,  if 
1  tMnk  yon  do  the  profession  injustice."  The  poet  is  of  ima^nation  all  eom- 
|aet ;  what  are  but  mole  hills  to  other  men  are  mountains  to  him.  His 
tense  of  greatnes  exaggerates  the  power  of  its  own  organ,  he  can  conceive 
Qo  httleoess,  without  magnifying  and  elevating  it.  ''  He ,'*  Spencer  sud- 
denly stopped,  arrested  by  the  attitude  of  Carew,  who,  with  white  face,  and 
fins:er  to  hils  Up,  seemed  to  implore  him  to  moderate  the  wanntih  of  his  essay. 
Alice,  too,  looked  a  little  startled,  but  smiled  to  him  when  their  eyes  met. . 

^  Pray,  proceed,  Mr.  Spencer,  we  have  but  the  heads  of  your  discourse, ' 
said  the  king. 

^  And  I  beg,  your  majesty,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  right  them.  All 
poetry,  however  good  or  noble,  carries  with  it  one  grave  defect,  a  lack  of  intel- 
ligence, given,  we  may  suppose,  to  remind  even  the  poets  that  they  are  mortal 
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By  which  I  mean  the  inability  to  grasp  a  great  character ;  to  come  up,  as  it 
were,  to  its  jost  proportions ;  to  famish  a  depth  and  breadth  sufficient  to 
reflect  its  grandeur.  This  is  permanently  and  eminently  the  case  with 
poets,  who  attempt  to  set  forth  the  wisdom  and  clemency  of  kings.  They 
are  appalled  by  the  presence  they  wonld  glorify,  lost  in  the  wildemess  of 
perfections,  which  they  seek  to  extend.  Mr.  Carew  is-  a  yery  able  man, 
to  which  yonr  majesty  has  testified  by  honours  and  f ayomns  innumerable ; 
but  there  need  be  no  apprehension  that  he  will  or  can  flatter  your  majestj. 
E^en  Homer  would  not  try  to  crush  Titan  into  a  thimble.** 

The  vile  flattery  of  Spencer's  outburst,  plain  and  palpable  as  it  was, 
did  not  in  the  least  discompose  the  king  or  his  consort  The  former  seemed 
to  be  elaborating  some  approved  reply ;  the  latter,  with  the  stupidity  of  a 
woman  whose  crown  was  too  heavy  for  her  head,  yawned  and  patted  the 
floor  with  her  slipper.  Carew  smiled  benignantly  on  his  advocate ;  and 
Alice,  in  a  shyj  fawn-like  manner,  kissed  three  fingers  to  her  lover^a  friend. 
At  last  Cbaries  spoke. 

'^  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Howard,  you  would  make  too  good  a  courtier.  A 
king  in  your  hands  should  dine  daily  on  the  birds  of  Jove,  and  sleep  in 
frankincense.    Too  good  a  courtier,  soh !  too  good  a  courtier  !*' 

'*  Your  majesty  alarms  me,*'  Spencer  said,  with  a  look  of  affected  tre- 
pidation, for  well  he  knew  that  flatteiy  was  never  unpalatable  to  a  Stuart. 
'*  If  to  speak  truth  as  one's  inmost  soul  prompts  him  to  deliyer  it,  be  a 
virtue  not  ezerdaed  at  court,  I  will  turn  a  Raleigh,  and  become  shepherd  of 
the  seas." 

^'  And  let  your  eloquence  go  with  the  winds — ^instruct  the  dolphins  ia 
the  syntax  of  taste  I  Mr.  Howard,  we  have  too  weighty  on  opinion  of  your 
talents  to  suffer  them  to  be  squandered  thus.  We  do  not  discard  genias 
because  it  has  a  subtle  understanding,  and  au  honest  tongue.  Now,  as  a  poor 
testimony  to  your  defence  of  the  poets,  what  can  be  done  to  serve  yoa?" 

*'  Your  majesty's  goodness  overwhelms  me.  I  had  an  ambition  once 
to  preside  over  the  Ports  of        ■■" 

^'  Hush  I*^  Charles  interposed,  "  caU 'to-morrow  on  the  chamberiain." 

Spencer  bowed,  kissed  the  hand  the  king  offered  him,  and  retired. 
Groups  were  still  dancing  in  different  parts  of  the  hall.  He  paused  for  a 
moment  to  observe  them  as  they  flitted  across  the  gleaming  floor.'',  flashing 
with  plume  and  jewel.  In  the  interspace  which  divided  the  apartments,  he 
saw  Carew  and  Lady  Alice  Clarence.  She  was  leaning  upon  her  lover's 
arm,  and  though  her  tongue  tripped  men-ily,  and  her  laugh  rang  silvery 
clear,  there  was  that  in  her  face  which  betrays  a  woman's  indecision — the 
lapse  of  purpose  which  glides  through  irresolution  into  indifference.  Spen- 
cer, fascinated  by  her  superb  fignre,  and  fine  bead  and  face,  leaned  over  a 
chair  and  t^zed  at  her  long  and  earnestly. 

^'  That  woman,"  he  thought,  "  cares  little  for  Carew — nothing  at  all, 
mayhap,  if  her  wicked  little  heart  could  be  rifled  of  half  its  secrets.  Heif^h 
ho  I  what  fools  we,  men,  are !  Gad,  I'm  half  inclined  to  agree  with 
Quivedo,  the  Spaniard,  the  lower  world  wonld*nt  be  such  a  bad  place  »f^ 
ail,  if  the  women  were  expelled  from  it.    Extraordinary  animal !     With 
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W  tbe  fiutfa  of  to-dfty  is  the  heresy  of  to-morrow — ^the  whim  of  the  now,  the 
arthodozouion  of  the  neztminote.  What  a  pity — ^there's  the  hnmiliation^- 
we  can't  do  without  her !  Ah,  IVe  known  women  so  to  shift  and  change,  and 
nm  before  all  winds  that  hlow  under  heaven,  that  I  wonid  as  soon  tell  my 
prospects  to  the  city-crier,  as  believe  in  their  constancy.  Now  'tis  the  Dnke 
of  something's  fine  hair;  anon  'tis  my  Lord  8o-and-so*s  calf;  then  such-a- 
ooe's  head  and  neck,  and  so  on  through  a  whole  range  of  absurdities,  until 
tbe  last  takes  refuge  in  a  gouty  viscoant,  and  admission  to  the  back-stairs 
of  the  palace.  Love  him  ?  not  she.  Poor  fellow !  he  had  to  put  his  last 
qnestioa  three  times,  so  little  does  she  heed  his  discourse ;  and  then  so  curt 
an  answer  1  I  wish  some  familiar  imp  would  tell  me  what  that  woman's 
looking  for — ^her  eyes  search  every  nook  of  the  bailding,  and  will  not  be  at 
rest  Now  it  is  the  great  door;  now  the  king's  comer — ^and  now — Gad, 
Itov  the  girl  blushes ! — at  me  1" 

Alice's  arm  trembled  so  violently  on  Carew's,  that  he  turned  to  her 
in  nnaffected  alarm,  and  beheld  her  face  and  neck  flushed,  her  eyes 
stnngdy  agitated.     ''  Is  the  place  loo  hot,  Alice — are  yoU  ill  ?"  he  asked. 

Without  the  slightest  show  of  effort,  she  mastered  ber  emotions,  gave 
Him  a  ready  smile,  declared  the  place  was  charming,  and  that  she  never  felt 
better  or  happier. 

^  But  yon  blashed  so  awfully  ?'*  insisted  Carew.        ^ 
"Did  I?"  she  answered,  with  a  look  meant  to  be  half  humorous  and  in- 
quisitive.     ^*  Well,  let  me  see  what  advantage  yonr  mase  will  derive  from 
the  incident  ?  There's  nothing  strange  in  blushing ;  bat  you  poets  are ." 

^'£ven  the  greatest  of  us  were  blinds     I  am  not." 

"  Does  not  Mr.  Spencer  look  charming,  Carew  ?    Happy  genius !" 

^  Do  yon  wish  to  know  him,  Alice  ?" 

She  bent  her  head,  reddened  a  little,  and  said  ''No."  After  a  little  pause 
sbe  added :  ''  And  yet,  if  the  crime  were  not  unpardonable  in  your  eyes,  I 
shoold  ambition  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  so  worthy  and  gifted 
»s  Mr.  Spencer." 

^  Where  there  is  no  loss  there  can  be  no  sacrifice.     Do  you  remember 
the  stoiy  of  the  cloud  at  snnset  ?     Gome." 

They  crossed  the  floor,  and  stood  before  Spencer.  "Lady  Alice 
Clarence  would  know  you,  Mr.  Spencer,"  and  Carew  smiled  mournfnlly. 

The  rival  smiled  in  turn.     ''  Yonr  generosity,  Mr.  Carew,  is  only  equalled 
bj  the  condescension  of  Lady  Clarence." 

'^  And  she  wants  you  to  show  her  the  frescoe  in  the  outer  chamber. 
It  is  crowded  to  excess,  but  with  such  a  pilot — I  mast  speak  in  elipses — 
Good  bye." 

For  one  moment  Alice  r*  *ew,  and  then  the  sea-green  eyes 

of  Spencer  were  dilated  in 

"  Will  you  not  come ' 

''  We  shall  meet  aga  d  turned  on  bis  heel. 

At  that  moment  a  c  to  the  poet,  and  whispered 

•    f^llhokiogl" 
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'^  Yon  will  not  leave  ns  ?"  nid  Speneer.    ^  ThB  kiBg  U  IraA ;  be 
challenged  Warden  to  tennis  at  midnight !" 

'*  Then  he  reqoiree  all  loyal  aasistance,"  Carew  said.    *'  Farewell" 

II. 

Is  it  fair  to  charge  a  woman  with  treacheiy,  or  inconatani^,  becaaee  she 
rejects  one  lover  for  another?     Love  is  seldom  a  qnestion  of  taste,  oiach 
less  seldom  a  question  of  conscience.    Poor  Carew  saw  that  he  was  dis- 
discarded;  and,  beholding  a  rival  in  the  shrine  which  he  had  long  ioiiabited 
as  priest  and  worshipper,  withdrew  in  silence.     Poet  as  ho  was,  he  felt 
it  wonld  be  unmanly  to  reproach  her ;  and,  though  his  heart  was  filled  with 
mo^tiUcation,.  his  pride  woonded  in  its  most  sensitive  parr,  he  was  brave 
enough  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  accept  defeat  with  fortitude.     A  few  days 
saw  him  at  Paris.    The  distractions  of  the  brilliant  capital,  the  society  to 
which  his  position  afforded  him  access,  helped  to  allay  the  irritation  of 
disappointment ;  and,  for  a  while,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  buried  his 
old  passion  for  good,  set  np  its  tombstone,  and  committed  it  to  ashes. 
It  was  a  pleasant  delusion,  but  destined  to  be  short-lived.    Spencer  came 
to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  Spring,  and  the  sight  of  his  rival  revived  the 
latent  bitterness  t(^t  slumbered  in  bis  heart.     They  me't  with  all  the  cor- 
diality which  marked  their  friendship  in  happier  days ;  and  each  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  topic  which  had  no  attractions  for 
either.     The  gossip  of  the  court,  the  scandal  of  the  back-staii-s,  the  kiog*s 
increasing  infirmities,  were  the  subjects  they  talked  of.     Strangely  enough, 
Carew  began  to  like  his  rival.     To  look  at  him,  and  think  it  was  the 
man  by  whom  he  was  defeated ;  to  lay  hands  on  the  robber  who  had  broken 
into  the  sanctuary  of  his  heart  and  stolen  its  jewel,  filled  him  with  a  tor- 
turing delight.    The  two  friends  were  invariably  seen  together,  and  few 
besides  those  in  the  secret  of  their  lives  could  have  guessed  at  the  singular 
cause  of  that  close  companioDship.     So  the  days  rolled  on  ;  and  to  Carew, 
Alice  Clarence  was  as  one  whose  hands  we  have  folded,  years  ago,  in  the 
sweet,  white  sleep  of  death. 

Outside  the  barrier,  at  the  date  of  our  stoiy,  a  Madame  SUan  kept  a 
house  to  which  the  sparks  of  the  beau  monde,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  vulgar 
excitement,  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  gambling.  A  discreditable  charac  • 
ter  surrounded  the  establishment ;  but  the  odour  of  bad  repute  did  not 
prevent  Spencer  and  Carew  from  vlsitin:;  it.  Madame  was  good-looking 
and  vivacious ;  the  wine  was  good,  the  play  spirited,  and  the  company- 
agreeable,  if  not  select.  One  autumn  night,  the  smoking  oil-lamps  in  the 
gambling  saloon  shed  their  dirty  li<;ht  upon  a  crowd  of  figures  gathered 
around  the  principal  table.  The  Earl  of  Holland,  who  had  but  recently 
arrived  from  England,  was  present  with  two  friends,  whom  he  was  de- 
lighting, in  the  intervals  of  the  game,  with  highly-spiced  anecdotes  of  the 
principal  personages  at  court,  Carew's  ears  drank  in  every  word,  and  his 
heart  throbbed  fast,  when  Hollond  made  a  passing  allusion  to  Alice  Clarence, 
Spencer  also  appeared  interested  on  the  mention  of  her  name. 
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^  Monsieiir  Parand,"  he  cried,  to  a  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  jnst 
won  aroalean  of  gold  pieces,  "  will  70a  oblige  me  by  holding  yoor  hand  a 
moment  ?    Holland,  ia  that  little  jade  still  ali^e  ?" 

"And  as  charming  as  ever.  Fine  wooaan,  and  agreeable  too.  Worth 
ninety-nine  of  jonr  French  beanties  at  the  least.  Eh !  what  does  Garew 
think?*  asked  Holland. 

''She  is  verj  beantifnl,  and  exceedingly  good-natnred,'*  was  the  reply. 

^  Good-qatnred !"  exclaimed  Spencer,*'  with  a  laagh.  ''  Come,  c;>me, 
be  honest,  and  acknowledge  that  no  greater  jilt  lives  in  England.  I  know 
her,  and  I  pledge  my  oath  that  if  one  c  )ttld  look  at  her,  apart  from  her 
saadoess  and  coquetting,  she  might  hawk  flowers  ronnd  St.  Paul's,  and  no 
ooe  sospect  her  of  being  a  person  of  rank.*' 

Carew  coloured  to  the  hair. 

'^ Mr.  Spencer,"  he  cried,  ''those  words,  whether  spoken  in  jest  or 
a  gravity,  are  cruel  and  cowardly !  She  was  my  friend — ^she  »  yoors. 
We "* 

<'  Indeed !"  replied  Spencer.  "  Consider  what  has  been  said — '  cruel  and 
eowttdly;'  those  are  your  words,  Mr.  Garew.  Retract  them,  if  yon  wish, 
or  take  the  consequences." 

''I  take  the  coisequences." 

''That is,"  Spencer  said,  ''you  prefer  being  run  through  the  body  to 
ipologisbg  f6r  words  hurriedly  said  in  defence  of  a  woman  who  would 
pledge  her  sonl  to  the  fiend  for  a  coronet — by  whom  you  have  been  jilted 
tad  despised — and  I "* 

With  a  suppressed  scream,  with  teeth  set,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the 
speabr,  Carew's  hand  flew  to  his  sword-hilt. 

"Draw,  Mr.  Spencer,"  he  stammered;  "gentlemen  can  afford  their 
blood  to  wash  out  language  like  this — draw  I" 

HoUand  interfered,  but  was  hurled  from  the  middle  of  the  room  by 
the  strong  arm  of  Spencer. 

"If  it  mnat  be,  it  must  1"  he  cried.  "  Mr.  Garew,  I  warn  yon,  before 
we  cross  blades,  to  look  to  your  throat." 

"It  is  proof  against  a  ruffian's  weapon,"  was  the  reply. 

"Yoor  courtesy  is  charming;  suppose  we  salute  each  other,"  Spencer 
stid,  and  his  eye  glanced  around  the  crowd  of  faces  by  which  they  were 
hemmed  in. 

"  We  lose  time,  Mr.  Spencer ;  we " 

The  words  that  followed  were  lost  in  the  swift  clash  of  steel.  The 
eombatants  were  experienced  swordsmen — the  engagement  cautious,  deadly, 
and  aeenrate.  Two  minutes  bad  not  elapsed  when  Spencer  fell  to  the  flo  jr 
with  a  cry,  his  antagonist's  weapon  sticking  in  his  throat. 

"Fljr  r  said  Holland,  as  he  grasped  Garew  by  the  arm,  and  hurried 
ium  to  the  door. 

"  Is  he  kiUed  ?" 

"  Are  you  wounded  ?" 

"  Badly !"  And  Carew,  uncovering  his  breast,  exposed  a  blooded  space 
which  Spencer's  sword  had  penetrated. 
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A  wmdow  was  flaog  up ;  a  woman  leaned  over  the  sill,  and  called  np  ^n 
Holland. 

'^  Be  at  Calais  before  morning  if  you  care  for  yonr  heads,"  she  said. 

«<  Oh !  Madame  Sillan !" 

"Come,  come,  don*t  be  boys!  There's  nine  o'clock!  Bah!  His 
throat  Fpouts  like  a  foantain !     He  wants  Monsieur  Carew's  forgiveness." 

^  He  has  if,  with  all  fervonr.  Oh !  my  God !  I  shall  drop  before  we 
get  to  the  barrier.     Do  you ^" 

A  noise  from  within  silenced  the  speaker.  Madame  Sillan  drew  back, 
and  for  a  moment  the  lights  were  quenched.  A  moment  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  she  re-appeared. 

"  Is  all  over  ?"  asked  Holland 

«*  All  over.     Fly !" 

III. 

The  sun  shone  down  upon  Hampton  Gardens.  It  was  a  tender  day  of 
spring.  The  broad  plats  stretched  away  in  blooming  levels  between  the 
ricbly-tnrfcd  nndulatioos  with  which  the  pleasannce  was  interspersed.  The 
honeysnckle  had  begun  to  expand;  the  cherry-tree  ^ad  noprisoned  its 
blossoms ;  the  crocuses  had  withered,  but  there  was  a  sense  of  odour 
under  the  lilacs.  The  sunlight  penetrated  the  entire  space,  save  where  the 
massed,  and  knotted  ivy  embowered  some  pure,  white  statue,  fled  like  a 
Dryadess  to  its  native  shadows ;  or  where  the  high-heaped  laurel  smothered 
the  lucid  fountains  in  its  golden-coloured  leaves.  The  skies  were  at 
peace ;  the  larks  were  smging.  It  was  one  of  those  days  to  which  the 
heart  opens  as  if  to  imbibe  their  sunshine ;  when  the  brain  is  happier  and 
clearer,  and  the  sweet  wind  blows  like  a  benediction  from  the  heavens. 

The  Queen  of  Charles  L  was  seated  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  on  a  square  terrace  above  the  fountains  and  the  laurels. 
They  were  bright  times  for  the  Stuarts.  *'  The  Martyr  to  ConBtitntional 
Liberty,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  calls  him ;  the  "  Speculator  in  the  field  of  human 
sympathies,**  as  Mr.  Collins  will  have  it,  might  have  felt  some  alarm  for  the 
grumblings  of  the  tax-payers ;  but  the  revolution  was  still  far  off,  and  the 
nation  paid.  Every  one  knows  the  moment  of  doudy- sensations  which  in- 
tervenes between  waking  and  accurate  perception ;  everyone  who  has  read  the 
history  of  the  period  of  which  we  write,  will  distinguish  a  parallel  between 
the  two.  Whilst  "  the  grape  bled  and  the  gold  grew"  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  for  the  king  and  queen  to  wile  away  time  in  elegant  dissipa- 
tions. Therefore,  her  Majesty  held  '^  a  court  of  love ;"  and  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  fluttered  before  the  throne,  like  the  blue  bottles  in  a  sham- 
ble, clustered  around  the  royal  personages,  and  assisted  in  the  proceedings. 
It  was  merry  work  upon  which  my  lords  and  ladies  enterod  with  a  fine, 
appreciative  zest.  To  do  Charles  credit,  his  sbaro  of  the  functions  was 
exceedingly  slender,  he  preferring  to  sit  almost  apart  from  the  tribunal,  and 
busy  himself  with  a  collection  of  state  papers. 
*<  Where  is  £mily  Clarence  ?"  asked  the  queen. 
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^  She  18  here,  most  gradoiu  ladj,"  answered  a  dapper  earl,  as  he  con- 
ducted the  object  of  the  rojal  inqmrj  to  the  front  of  the  sedilia. 

*<  And  I  accuse  her  of  having  ontraged  onr  laws,"  sud  little  Blanche 
Powcett,  a  joung  lady  of  French  extraction,  and  a  great  favoorite  with 
the  qaeen,  who  Imew  the  fnll  yalue  of  a  skilled  waiting* woman.  ''  She 
has  sinned  against  the  realm,  by  pretending  to  lore  two  co-amans  at  the 
BSffletime." 

''Does  the  lady  plead  ?'*  asked  the  qaeen. 

The  sweet  hypocrite  at  the  bar  hong  her  head  and  trembled. 

''  I  am  innocent,'*  she  said^ 

''Now,  the  gods  save  her !"  cried  Blanche.  ."Did  she  not  give  Mas- 
ter Garew,  of  whom  we  have  most  affectionate  remembrance,  her  heart 
with  one  hand,  whilst  she  filched  it  with  the  other?  Did  she  not,  at  tbo 
same  time  and  season,  listen  to  yows  from  Mr.  Spencer,  who  met  swift 
death  thereby  ?" 

"Bnt,''  interposed  the  dapper  earl,  "if  it  be  allowable  for  a  man  to 
love  two  women 

"My  lord!"  cried  the  earl's  wife,  rising,  and  honooring  him  with  a 
look  of  condensed  indignation,  "  my  lord  I" 

The  little  earl  was  prudent — ^he  smiled,  and  was  silent. 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Mand  Beaamont,  tossing  her  elaborate  curls,  "  I 
protest  I  have  no  pity  for  the  co-amans.  She  most  be  a  small-hearted 
woman  who  cannot  find  place  for  two  guests  at  the  same  time." 

"  But  that  is  a  yioktion,  and  against  the  statute  made  and  provided, 
answered  Blanche ;  "  no  one  can  be  bound  by  two  loves'  at  once.   So  it  runs. 

"Yet,  what  she  to  do,  Blanche  ?  Is  it  not  also  set  down — '  Love  is 
constantly  either  increasing  or  decreasing.'  Can  a  woman  control  it — 
does  she  bridle  and  spur  her  Inclinations  ?" 

"  I  beseech  judgment,"  replied  Blanche. 

"  i  loved  Mr.  Carew,"  said  Alice ;  "  I  loved  Mr.  Spencer.  I  loved 
them  in  succession.  Of  the  two,  I  loved  Mr.  Spencer  the  warmer — Mr. 
Carew  the  longer.  When  both  were  absent  from  court,  and  Time  became 
interpreter  to  my  heart, — 0,  ladies,  what  does  not  Time  unriddle  for  us 
all  ? — I  found  Carew  was  its  dearest  guest ;  and  I  love  him  stiU,  banned 
as  he  is,"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks  and  the  pas- 
sion dilated  her  eycF,  "  immeasurably  more  than  all  other  men !  From 
him  I  can  expect  no  forgiveness ;  and,  dear  to  me  as  you  all  are,  I  would 
rather  share  his  crust  and  exile  than  be  the  mightiest  amongst  us!" 

Maud  clasped  the  pretty  criminal  to  her  bosom. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,"  she  said,  "  and  retire  into  the  yew-path  until  the 
conrt  shall  consider.     Good-bye,  my  brave  little  woman!" 

Far  from  the  precincts  of  the  court,  where  the  lawns  spread  wider, 
and  the  foliage  was  less  dense,  there  is  an  open  space  with  a  solitary 
colnmn,  supporting  a  marble  swan,  springing  from  its  centre.  Thither  Alice 
wandered,  and  leaning  against  the  base  of  the  pillar,  abandoned  herself  to 
a  confosed  medley  of  fancies,  tinged  with  the  melancholy  of  self-reproach. 
Her  eje  caught  the  shadow  of  a  man  moving  across  the  grass,  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  gpreat  avenue  of  iitnes,  which  once  trayened  the  enUre 
length  of  the  paUce  gardens.  There  was  no  mistaking  that  figure.  Im* 
probable  as  the  bare  idea  seemed^  it  was  Garev,  graj  and  feeble,  and 
broken  down.  On  the  impulse  of  the  BMMnent,  Alice  went  round  to  tbe 
other  side  of  the  oolumn^  to  avoid  him.  Her  heart  throbbed  fast,  as  tbe 
sounds  of  his  footsteps  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  told  her  that  in  one 
moment  she  might  meet  him  face  to  face,  or  allow  him  to  pass  on,  perhaps 
for  ever.  The  shadow  was  projected  beyond  the  column— it  was  he.  She 
took  one  step  to  follow  him.  Heaven  guide  her — ^another  step  and  she 
pauses.  He  is  a  few  yards  beyond  her — a  little  longer  and  there  shall  be 
DO  meeting.  The  fine  nature  of  the  woman  triumphed.  Clasping  her 
hands  she  cried, 

"Oh!  Carew!" 

Tbe  pallor-stricken  face,  the  sunken,  yet  luminous  eyes,  were  turned  to 
her.  Five  slow  paces,  and  the  two  so  long  separated  by  the  infidelity  of  a 
woman  and  the  idiotcy  of  a  man,  stood  self-accusing  and  speechless  before 
each  other. 

"  Alice  Clarence,  God  forgive  you." 

"  Amen.  And  yet,  as  much  as  you  hate  me,  hither,  my  poor  love,  yon 
have  come.*' 

''  Where  else  could  I  die  ?"  and  Carew,  as  a  spasm  of  agony  convulsed 
him,  pressed  bis  hand  against  his  breast,  and  breathed  hard.  "  God  knows 
what  you  have  destroyed ;  the  wheel  is  broken  at  the  cistern,  what  hand 
shall  ever  make  il  whole  ?" 

'*  Not  mine,  alas !  More  miserable  to  me  than  all  other  losses  is  the 
precious  gift  which  I  denied  you,  to  fling  it  away  on  one,  whom  it  could 
not  enrich.  You  hate  me,  I  deserve  it ;  but  if  yon  have  even  a  little  pity 
left,  give  it  me.     Heaven  sees  how  sadly  I  need  it  T* 

^'  Pity !  Ah,  Alice  Clarence,  there  was  a  day  when  you  refused  me 
even  so  much.  I  knew  a  woman  in  happy  years,  all  goodness,  mercy,  and 
gentleness ;  if  a  man's  love  be  not  entirely  worthless,  she  seemed  to  value 
mine.  Through  doubts  that  might  have  conquered  incrednUty's  self,  I  held 
up,  still  reverenced,  still  worshipped  her.  And  when  the  Ufe-dream  was 
at  its  climax,  she  turned  and  spat  on  me." 

"  Oh  !  Carew — oh,  love,  spare  me  I" 

"  And  if,  for  her  sake,  I've  borne  exile,  and  lost  strength  and  favour 
and  become  this  miserable  wreck  of  what  I  once  was,  what  remains  for 
me  ?" 

"To  hate  her  with  your  whole  heart,"  she  said,  and  turned  her  white 
face  and  fixed  eyes  to  his. 

"  And  yet,  Alice,  I  do  not — cannot  hate  you,  my  poor  Alice — I  cannot 
help  but  love  you  V* 

She  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  he  felt  her  hot  tears  upon  his  neck, 
and  his  frame  quivered. 

«  Let  us  forget  all  that  has  passed,  as  a  dream,  to  which  there  shall  be 
a  fairer  awakening.    Not  here  I" 
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"  Yesj  yea;"  she  said,  thickly.  ^'  God  does  not  give  me  this  joy  to 
snatch  it  away.    Yes ;  here"— heie —  V 

'*  No  I"  and  he  shook  his  head  fiorrowfoliy,  /'  All  the  portents  of  death 
are  on  me.    For  me  eternity  has  begun  to  daim»  the  son  will  rise  soon.** 

They  sat  down  on  the  plinth  of  the  statoe  of  Ceres,  in  Hampton  Palace 
gardens.  Alice,  choking  from  emotion,  coald  only  look  into  his  wasted 
face,  and  shower  kisses  on  his  great,  white  forhead,  wrinkled  with  nnseason- 
able  decay. 

*' Ah,  me,**  he  mnrmnred,  "  in  what  other  land  shall  the  spring  come 
for  me  ?" 

^  In  onr  own,  love  I  Yon  are  yonng,  and  yonth  is  not  qaickly  over- 
come when  kind  hands  help  and  sostain  it.  I  will  be  your  nurse,  and  we 
will  wait  with  patience  until  this  great  clond  has  passed  off,  till  a  sweeter 
season  follow." 

He  pressed  her  to  his  boaom.  ^'  Do  I  not  hear  the  swallows  twitter 
is  jQuder  limes  ?" 

'« Yes,  love." 

"  Alice — my  poor  Alice." 

With  a  last  eSovt  be  threw  his  arms  around  her  neck,  and  Thomas 
Carew  became  immortaL 
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DR.  WILDfTS  CATALOGUE  OF  IRISH  ANTIQUITIES— THE  GOLD 

ORNAMENTS.* 

We  all  recollect  how,  some  five  years  since,  on  the  occasion  of  the  then 
approaching  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  Dublin,  Dr.  Wilde  under- 
took to  put  the  vast  and  magnificent,  bat  wholly  nnarranged,  collection  of 
aotiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  into  order,  and 
prepare  a  catalogue  which  would  render  its  treasures  intelligible  to  the 
stnuiger.  Up  to  that  time  the  Museum  was  almost  a  chaos — ^not  eveo 
the  commonest  list  of  its  contents  was,  we  believe,  in  existence ;  and  no 
maa  who  had  not  made  Irish  antiquities  his  special  study  could  derive  the 
slightest  information  from  an  inspection  of  its  shelves  and  glass-cases 
without  the  aid  of  some  initiated  cicerone.  Well — the  Museum  was  pro- 
perly dasmfied  and  arranged,  its  contents  duly  registered,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  catalogue  written,  printed,  and  published  with  wonderful  expe- 
dition, and  all  in  ample  time  for  the  convenience  of  the  numerous  scien- 
tific and  learned  strangers  who  honoured  us  with  a  visit  in  the  August  and 
September  of  1857.  Since  then  we  had  a  second,  and  now  we  have  a 
third,  part  of  the  catalogue ;  and  for  all  this  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wilde's 

•  Catalootte  op  the  Antiquities  of  Gtold  is  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Ibbh  Acabemt.  By  W.  R.  WUde,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
ninstnted  with  90  Wood  Engravings.  Dublin :  Pablished  by  the  Academy, 
and  by  Hodg^  Smith,  and  Co. 
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rectloQ  oT  the    great  ivoDiifl  of  limes,  which  ov<x^  '"      .  .-  - 
length  of  the  p«l»ce  gudenB.     There  wm  no  mUtakiog  that  1j|^i. 
probable  as  the  btra  idea  leemed,  it  inu  Care*.  P^^T  ""^  '^' 
broken  down.     On  the  impslae  of  the  momeat,  Alice  went  r 
other  side  of  thfi  oolamii,  to  avoid  him.     Her  heart  throbbe-i 
aoaDila  of  his  footsteps  ooming  nearer  and  nearer,  tola  "      ' 
moment  she  might  meet  liim  face  to  face,  or  allow  hitn  to  pn— ^ 
for  ever.     The  shadow  was  projected  beyond  the  colnmn—it  " 
look  one  step  to  follow  him.     Hearen  gnlde  her — another  - 
pauses.     Ha  is  a  few  yaids  beyond  her— a  little  longer  and  i' 
no  meeting.     The  fine  natnrB  of  the  womsn  trinmphed. 
hands  she  cried, 

"Oh I  Carew!" 

The  pallor-slricken  feco,  the  snnken,  yet  Inminons  eyes, 
her.     Fire  slow  paces,  and  the  two  so  bng  separated  by  u'c 
womsQ  and  the  idiotcy  of  a.  man,  stood  eeU-accoaiag  •"<«  "F'- 
each  other. 

"  Alice  Clarence,  God  forgive  yoi." 

"  Amen.  And  yet,  as  mnoh  as  yon  hate  me,  hither,  mj  i 
have  come."  , 

"  Where  else  conld  I  die  ?"  and  Carew,  as  a  spasm  oy- 
him,  pressed  his  hand  agaiait  his  breast,  and  breathed  HMtg. 
what  yon  have  destroyed ;  the  wheel  is  broken  at  the  cisivi 
shall  ever  make  it  whde  F" 

"  Not  mine,  alas !  More  miserable  to  me  than  all  otb< 
predons  gjft  which  I  denied  yon,  to  fling  It  away  on  one,  > 
not  enrich.  Yoa  bate  me,  I  deserve  it ;  ba{  [f  iQ|]  [|}Tg  SY; 
led,  give  it  me.    Heaven  sees  how  sadly  I  need  it  1" 

"  Pity  I  Ah,  Alice  Clarence,  thsra  was  a  day  when 
even  so  mneh.     I  ks«w  a  woman  in  h.pp,  years,  'aU  goodl 
gentlen«ia;  'f  •  man^  l<»«  be  not  ent«ejy  worthless,  she  - 
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energj,  deyotedness,  and  abUity.  In  snch  a  caae,  some  man  must  pat  his 
sboalder  to  the  wheel,  or  the  work  wonld  never  be  nndertaken,  mach  less 
accomplished.  So  far  Dr.  Wilde  has  executed  his  self-imppsed  and  gra- 
tuitoos  task  with  infinite  credit  to  himself — with  great  learning  and  in- 
dastry,  at  an  enormona  sacrifice  of  yainable  time, — and  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Academy,  to  Irish  antiquity,  and  to  the  public. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  stmck  bj  the  evidence  of  early  civilization  so 
patent  in  many  of  the  articles  of  personal  adornment  described  in  the  Cata- 
logne  now  before  as.  We  have  not  the  slightest  donbt  that  many  of  them 
are  much  older  than  oar  oldest  written  history.  They  belong  to  a  period 
when  there  may,  indeed,  have  been  a  written  hiatory  also— as  we  have 
good  authority  for  believing  that  there  was^but  then,  its  mona- 
menta  have  disappeared,  and  its  records  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 
na  as  traditions,  taken  up,  it  is  true,  by  the  chronicler  in  a  still  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  thence  transmitted  to  us  in  writing.  They  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  use  of  that  charming  interlaced  style  of  ornament  known  as 
Opus  Hibernicum^  and  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  early 
Christian  ages  of  Irish  art.  We  see  no  trace  of  that  style  of  ornament  iu 
any  of  the  gold  articles  figured  in  this  number  of  Dr.  Wilde's  Catalogue, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  even  that  circumstance  goes  to  establbh  their 
Pagan  antiquity.  Yet  their  workmanship  evinces  considerable  skill  in 
the  manufacture,  no  slight  knowledge  of  the  art  of  working  in  metal,  and 
to  say  the  least,  no  despicable  taste  in  matters  of  style  and  ornament  for 
that  remote  age. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  greater  number  of  ancient  gold  ornaments 
have  been  found  in  Ireland  than  in  all  the  other  countries  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  collectively.  This  circumstance  has  astonished  antiquaries.  It 
has  led  some  to  conclude  that  the  original  colonizers  of  Ireland  bad  come 
from  countries  in  which  gold  was  very  abtmdant,  and  had  brought  a  great 
quantity  of  that  precious  metal  viith  them  into  this  island.  Such  is  the 
opinion  which  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  it  is  one  which  we 
Hould  gladly  adopt,  as  it  accords  with  our  ancient  accounts,  which  repre- 
sent the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland  as  a  highly  civilized  people, 
bringing  with  them  into  this  coimtry  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  such  as  those 
arts  were,  at  so^ remote  a  period.  Dr.  Wilde,  however,  dissents  from  the 
theory  of  the  importation  of  gold  into  Ireland  as  a  necessary  explanation  of 
its  great  abundance  in  this  island  in  remote  ages.  He  observes  that  gold 
has  been  found  in  no  fewer  than  seven  localities  in  Ireland,  and  that  in 
one  of  these — ^namely,  the  County  of  Wicklow — in  which  we  are  told  by 
oar  ancient  annalists,  that  gold  was  first  smelted  and  manufactured  in  Ire- 
land, upwards  of  £10,000  worth  of  gold  was  procured  within  a  few  weeks 
in  recent  times.  He  also  shows  from  the  assays  made  of  some  of  the  an> 
cient  gold  ornaments  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy,  that  the  degree  of 
fineness  nearly  corresponds,  in  many  instances,  with  that  of  the  metal  as 
found  in  its  natural  state  in  our  mines.  This  is  a  curious  coincidence,  and 
ought  to  go  far  to  settle  the  question  of  the  native  origin  of  the  material 
of  these  gold  ornaments.     The  opinion  of  our  author,  indeed,  is,  that  gold 
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was  the  first  metal  with  which  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were 
icqnvnled,  as  being  so  frequently  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in 
a  parer  state  than  any  other  metal. 

Of  the  ancient  Irish  gold  manufactures  there  are  at  present  in  the  Aca- 
demy's mnsenm  three  hundred  and  ten  specimensy  including  several  beau- 
tiful crescent-shaped  diadems  or  tiaras ;  torques,  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
neck ;  dicnlar  plates,  fibulae  of  peculiar  construction,  and  brooches  for  the 
breast ;  armlllaB,  bracelets,  and  finger-rings ;  large  torques  for  the  chest  and 
waist;  and  many  other  objects,  among  which  are  some  of  undetermined  nse. 
Bat,  observes  our  anthor,  these  are  only 

"  A  nmaJl  portion  of  the  gold  antiqoities  found  in  Irelan^  even  within  the 
pist  century,  uie  great  bulk  of  which  had  been  melted  down  by  jewellen,  loog  be- 
ion  the  inatitatioii  of  the  Academy's  museum,  about  thirty -thrae  years  aeo.  And 
even  during  this  latter  period  far  more  articles  of  Irish  gold  have,  in  aU  proba* 
blity,  foona  their  way  to  the  crucible  than  have  been  any  where  pre  served  as 
objects  of  antiquarian  or  historic  interest.  Besides  those  in  the  Academy,  there 
ire  many  noble  specimens  of  Irish  art  in  the  Mnsenm  of  Trinity  College,  and  in 
the  collections  of  private  individuali,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  England 
and  Scotland  ;  and  the  majority  of  eold  articles  illustrative  of  the  antiquities  of 
tiie  Britiah  isles,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Mnsenm  are  Irish.  The  ignorance 
of  the  finders,  the  fear  of  detection,  the  low  antiquarian  value  heretofore  at^ 
tached  to  such  articles,  the  want  of  a  law  of  treasure-trove — such  as  exists  in 
otuer  countries — ^the  smaUness  of  the  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy 
for  the  purchase  of  such  articles  rendering  it  unable  to  purchase  many  valuable 
specimens  that  have  been  offered  for  sale,  and  the  apathi^  and  indifference  with 
respect  to  the  preservation  of  our  national  antiquities  wmch  have  prevailed  up 
to  a  very  recent  period,  have  all  tended  to  promote  this  lamentable  dispersion, 
or  destruction,  of  the  solden  treasures  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
Irelsnd,  during  more  tihan  a  century  and  a  half.  How  much  may  have  been 
discovered  prior  to  the  commencement  of  that  period,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
calculate.*' 

Until  very  lately,  the  law  of  '^  treasure-trove*'  in  this  country  was  com- 
plicated, and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  the  finder  to  observe  secrecy  on 
the  matter,  and  to  dispose  of  the  discovered  treasure  in  a  private  manner, 
and  at  a  sacrifice.  Whenever  coin,  plate,  or  precious  metals  were  found 
bidden  in  the  earth,  or  in  any  private  place,  and  the  person  who  deposited 
them  there  was  unknown,  the  property  so  found  belonged  to  the  govem- 
nent ;  bnt  if  found  in  a  river  or  pond  of  water,  or  in  the  sea,  or  on  the 
sarfkce  of  the  ground,  then  it  belonged  to  the  finder.  By  a  Treasury  Minute, 
however,  recently  obtained,  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  noblemen  and 
geotlemen  connected  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  this  law  has  been 
changed,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  and  the  finder  of  any  object  of  anti- 
qoarian  interest  in  this  conntry,  whether  of  the  precious  metals  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  under  or  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  invited  openly 
to  offer  them  for  sale,  with  a  promise  of  receiving  the  full  value,  as  deter- 
mmed  by  the  Committee  of  Antiquities  of  the  Academy,  without  any  fear 
of  legal  claims  nnder  the  law  of  trcasnre-trove,  and  without  even  the  ex- 
pense of  transmission.  The  course  to  be  taken  in  such  a  case  is  to  lodge 
the  discovered  treasure  at  the  next  police  station,  where  a  receipt  for  it  is 
given;  and  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Academy^ 
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the  antiqnamn  valne  is  fixed  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  such  an- 
tiqaarian  yalne  is  always  somewhat  more  than  the  mere  ballion  valne  which 
would  be  the  ntmost  that  a  goldsmith  or  jeweller  conid  afford  to  give  for 
h ;  and  even  then  the  sale  of  Ae  nitide  is  not  oompnlsorj  on  the  finder, 
who  may  search  for  the  highest  market  at  his  pleamtfe.  This  exodloit  re- 
gulation cannot  be  too  generally  known  thronghont  the  coantry ;  bnt  if 
there  were  any  nse  in  vain  regrets,  it  is  to  be  lamented  tiiat  it  was  not 
adopted  many  years  ago,  and  many  a  precions  relic  of  onr  national  anti- 
quity thns  preserved  from  destruction. 

This  is  the  smiillest  portion  of  tbe  Catalogue,  containing  only  a  hun- 
dred pages,  with  90  wood  engravings ;  bat  it  is  perfect  in  itself  as  an  enu- 
meration and  admurable  description  of  the  gold  ornaments  preserved  in  the 
Academy's  museum.  And  while  we  deshre  to  express  our  gratitude.  In  the 
name  of  the  country,  to  Dr.  Wilde  for  his  indefatigable,  laborious,  and 
gratuitous  exertions  to  give  the  public  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  anti- 
quarian treasures  contained  in  tbb  splendid  national  collection,  we  would 
express  a  hope  that  the  completion  of  the  work  will  not  be  unnecessarily 
postponed  by  the  Academy. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS  SUFFERED  BY  THE 
CATHOLICS  OF  IRELAND,  UNDER  THE  RULE  OP  CROMAVELL 
AND  THE  PURITANa* 

Dr.  Moran's  Memoir  of  Oliver  Plnnket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  has 
ah-eady  secured  for  him  a  distinguished  place  among  those  writers  who 
have  laboured  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our 
sacred  and  secular  history.  In  fact,  had  he  never  published  another  volume, 
the  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  would,  of  itself,  entitle  him  to  the  grati- 
tude not  only  of  his  contemporaries,  but  of  those  who,  centuries  hence,  will 
peruse  that  admirable  biography  of  the  martyred  prelate.  The  *'  Histori- 
cal Sketch,'^  however,  is  another  evidence  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  re- 
search for  which  Dr.  Moran  is  so  eminently  remarkable,  another  proof  of 
the  unwearied  industry  with  which  he  works  for  the  honour  of  onr  religion 
and  native  land. 

The  object  which  the  learned  author  proposed  to  himself  in  writing 
the  Sketch  of  the  Cromwellian  Persecution  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  show 
the  Catholics  of  this,  and  every  other  country  where  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  how  our  predecessors  in  the  faith  behaved  themselves  at  that 
awful  period,  when  the  whole  Irish  people,  after  a  brave,  but  unsuccessful, 
resistance,  were  overborne  and  down-trodden  by  the  fsinatical  Puritans. 
Doabtlcss,  the  generality  of  readers  are  already  familiar  with  Cromwell's 
Irish  campaigns,  and  very  few  are  ignorant  of  the  massacres  which  that 
ruthless  tyrant  perpetrated  in  Drogheda,  Wexford,  and  elsewhere ;  but, 
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till  tlie  pfetent  Tolnme  appeared,  we  bad  do  categorical  Bdmtiye  of  the 
sufieringB  to  which  Cromwell  doomed  the  Irish  Catholics,  clergy  and  laitv, 
for  their  muwerviog  attachment  to  God,  king,  and  country.  Their  devo- 
tion to  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  and  their  loyalty  to  a  worthless  sovereign, 
sire  of  a  son  still  more  worthless,  involved  them  in  common  min,  and 
broiigfatdownon  their  heads  that  curse — death,  outlawry,  and  confiscation, — 
wliich  to  the  present  day  remains  proverbial  in  Ireland.  There  are  many, 
doubtless,  whose  sqneamishness,  real  or  afiected,  will  find  fanlt  with  the 
^*  Historical  Sketch,'*  simply  beca^  it  revives  memories  which  the  over-sensi- 
tive woold  have  bnried  in  oblivion.  Objections  of  this  sort,  however,  are 
little  worth;  for,  on  the  same  principle,  and  to  cater  to  such  tastes,  we  shonld 
destroy  the  Roman  Martyrology  and  every  other  book  that  records  Christian 
heroism  stmggling  against  the  iron  hand  of  despotism.  Nor  are  we  to 
forget  that  the  Irish  Catholics  have  been  held  np  to  the  world  by  Temple, 
Borlase,  and  oth^  lying  writers,  too  namerons  to  mention,  as  a  race  plunged 
in  igaorance,  rioting  in  blood  and  rapine,  and  incapable  of  performing  a 
single  deed  that  coidd  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  fanatical  Puritans  pretended  to  view  them  in  this  light, 
and  tboagfat  that  they  were  justified  in  exterminating  the  whole  race  by 
sword,  halter,  famine,  and  every  other  device  which  wicked  ingenuity 
coald  invent.  This,  indeed,  was  merest  pretence,  but  the  real  object  of 
those  canting  knaves  was  to  get  possession  of  the  churches,  estates,  and 
homesteads  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  after  the  latter  had  been  swept  from 
their  native  soil.  Instead,  therefore,  of  finding  fault  with  the  "  Historical 
Sketch,"  we  should  rather  be  proud  of  it,  as  an  able  and  lucid  vindication 
of  onr  national  honour,  and  as  an  unanswerable  apology  for  our  Catholic 
forefitthers,  whose  devotion  to  the  faith  defied  Cromwell's  sword,  and  came 
ont,  if  possible,  brighter  and  more  purified  from  the  terrible  ordeal  through 
which  it  had  to  pass.  Every  Irish  Catholic  should  feel  himself  exalted  by 
the  contemplation  of  what  his  predecessors  had  to  endure  for  their  religion, 
and  none  can  say  that  he  has  formed  an  adequate  notion  of  their  sufferings 
till  he  has  perused  the  pages  of  this  admirable  volume.  Want  of  know- 
ledge may,  in  many  instances,  be  excusable,  but  surely  it  is  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace  to  be  ignorant  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Cutholicity  in  this  island,  or 
of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  dungeon  and  on  the  scaffold  to 
transmit  the  sacred  deposit  to  us,  who  enjoy  its  niauifold  blessings  now 
that  the  sword  of  persecution  is  rusting  in  its  sheatb. 

The  long  series  of  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  on  the  Irish  Catholics 
h^  Cromwell  and  the  ministers  of  Charles  U.  is  faithfully  and  minutely 
detailed  in  Dr.  Moran's  '^  Sketch,*'  and  we  may  here  observe,  that  many  of 
the  doQuments  he  quotes  were  never  before  published,  being  for  the  most 
part  *^  Reports^**  carefully  drawn  up  by  ocular  witnesses,  who  deposited 
them  in  the  Boman  archives,  where  they  might  have  lain,  lost  to  the  read- 
ing world*  were  it  not  for  the  research  of  the  learned  author.  Tbe  veracity 
of  those  Reports,  so  painfully  minute  and  circomstantial,  is  placed  beyond 
donbt  by  collateral  evidences  collected  from  Protestant  writers,  whom  Dr. 
Moran  cites;  and  we  need  hardly  state,  that  he  has  givea  additional 
Talue  to  his  book  by  copious  extracts  from   Dominic  0*Daly,  LyncL's 
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(he  nntiqnflri«ii  v»lne  is  fixed  upon  it,  mA  it  resy  be  obw  "^"1  ^tiicb 

tiquftriao  T«lne  U  always  somewbftt  more  thin  the  mere  boUion  ™ii  ^^^ 
wodd  be  the  atmott  th^t  a  goldsmith  or  jeweller  conld  affw"  «•  ^  , 
fa ;  md  erim  then  As  BRie  of  dw  viide  b  not  eompaiMTy  »"J°t^j  ^ 
who  may  search  for  the  bigbnt  maAet  at  hig  plo«>w»-  '^'*  ^T^t  jf 
gnlation  canoot  be  too  gengrallj  known  thronghoot  the  """"'^ '  ^^^ 
there  were  any  use  in  vain  regrets,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  i 
adopted  many  yeara  s^,  and  nany  a  precions  relic  of  QBf  BlHuHll  uili- 
qnitr  thns  preserved  from  dHtmction. 

Tbis  is  the  Bmnllegt  portion  of  tte  Catalogoe,  containing  only  a  hon- 
dred  pigea,  with  90  wood  engraviiigs ;  bat  it  is  perfect  In  itself  as  an  eat- 
meration  and  admirable  desoiptioD  of  the  gold  ornaments  preserved  in  the 
Academy's  mtueam.  And  while  we  deshv  to  express  onr  gratitade,  in  the 
name  of  the  country,  to  Dr.  Wilde  for  his  indefatigable,  laborious,  and 
grstnitooB  exertions  to  gire  the  public  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  anii- 
qnariao  treasures  contained  in  tbis  eplendid  national  collection,  we  weald 
express  a  hope  that  the  completion  of  the  wort  will  not  be  nnnecessarily 
postponed  by  the  Academy. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS  SUPTTrpt^  dv  tov 
CATHOLICS  OF  IRELAND,  UNDER  THE  RULE  OP  CROMW?r  r 
AND  THE  PURITANS.*  "  "^  "^  CROMWELL 

Dr.  Mohan's  Memoir  of  Oliver  PlnnVet,  Archbishop  of  AmiaBh  hu 
already  secured  for  him  a  distingoished  place  among  those  wrUeri  who 
have  laboured  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our 
sacred  and  eccular  hisWry.  In  fact,  had  he  never  published  another  volame, 
the  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  would,  of  itself,  entitle  him  to  the  ersti- 
Wde  not  only  of  his  contemporanes  but  of  those  who,  centuries  hence,  will 
peruse  that  admirable  biography  of  the  martyred  prelate  The  «  Hirtori 
cal  Sketch,"  however,  is  another  evidence  of  the  indefatimbla  zeal  and  n- 
search  for  which  Dr.  Moran  is  so  eminentlv  r«markahia   .„„.i,  ,   , 

The  object  which  tbe  lean 

the  Sketch  of  the  Cromwellian  1 

.  the  Catholics  of  this,  and  ever 

is  spoken,  bow  onr  predecessor 
anfu!  period,  when  the  whole  1 
resistance,  were  overborne  and 
Doubtless,  the  generality  of  re; 
Irish  campaigns,  and  very  few 
rulhlcss  ^unt  perpetrated  in 
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^*"*^  Erenow-  «d  oU.er  w»b  of  c,,a.!  i. 

^T'*'  <■*.  M  i»  wmllT  d.r.        ^  persecutors  of 

'^*^^^>*A~t-     ^**«  l«nJr  M  him   fl     ?""5*.  *"  ^ickJow  felt  ... 
'^'  r^M  ^-  •-'  •«  W  in  S  ir^jf^  '**?^  *^  blind,  he  ,i 

*"  ..♦  *  *»  V      ^-  -W.  dnL  w^K^T'f "  '>'^««>k  other*  of  tl^e . 

i^.tnKtK.,^  io,,^^  ^5^^^^  '"-r  tbew  are  few  books  fuller 
.W.«*Jx™.>,e  Yun.  (iuawbnm  non.  cftnU  k!^     "  dedicated  to  the  I;  v 

ii>^-r  ev,l  dtrf;  ind  now.  crown  m,  !»  ,k.       "'»'««'    ^e  luw  fnnivn! 
»  cr^t  ofM^in  indebted  to  hL  nions  «L^^  •     ^'^^^  '^^  ^^^^^  ^^'  « 

'-— "T  -;-*"•-'*  ».^.»enuofhiJi^S«•''!•=^••^»»•«foandd.  ar. 
*'■«•   .X  mir  pl,«e  God  to  c*U  him  to  hi!«-^^'*^'"^<»*'"d  "l^™- 

««^M  «iK.aU  be  be  bonS^boTi^olT  r^  1*"*'^^*'  *»  ^  ?"^^ 

««otuTootbebeantifdiro^rf?h!p        •^'^  '"»   **«»  «  P""i>^ 

fc^-thpr«  .0  the  poor''  Xd^r^'J5*S!*T-^Heb•thdbtribnt.M. 

^^^ti,  i<r  erer  wd  tr^f         ^  *'  •^«  t»«««^wft«  of  this  sort  re- 
»«-«»  ^  l>ubU.  .^  hi.  u«b  ^  U.  «^^  ^^^ 
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JGBSy  ASTHMA,    AND   INCIPIENT    CONSUMPTION    ARP: 

EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATINGKS  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

ICS  SHOW  THAT  50,000  PERSONS  annually  fall  victims  to 

Diaorden,  indnding  Consnniption,  Diseases  of  tlie  Chest,  and  the 

'  Oigana.     Pl^vention  is  at  all  times  better  than  core ;  be,  therefore, 

'daring  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  supply  of  KJSATIN6*S 

LOZES^GES,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  curing 

nr  Cold  ;    they  are  sood  alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  aged — ^they 

Dnehial  irritation  ;  and  for  improving  the  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 

nd  Actor  liave  lone  patronised  them. 

and  Sold  in  %oxes.  Is.  l^d.,  and  Tins,  2b.  9d.,  48.  6d.,  and 
«adi,  bv  Thomas  Ksatiko,  Chemist,  ftc,  79,  St  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
Betau  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 
to  prevent  apurious  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 
rO^  COUGH  LOZ&NGES**  are  engraven  on  the  Government  S^tamp 
Book,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 


WAY'S   OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Admired  Remedies.— 

ploera,  wounds,  and  scrofulous  blemishes  may  be   thoroughly  and 

removed    hy  Holk>way*s  world-esteemed  Ointment   and  Pills. 

_,   No.  17,   Upper  Brook-street,  Derby,  records  the  cure  of  her 

had  been  for  twenty  years  most  painfully  afflicted  by  a   scrofu- 

Ibr  which   she  had  sousht  surgical  assistance  in  vain.     Bad   legs, 

swelled  ancles,  and  erysipelas,  soon  yield  to  the  judicious  use 

'a  cooling,  healing,   and  purifying  preparations,  which  generallv 

their  first  application.     However  painful  the  affection  may  feei, 

teniUe  the  sore  may  seem,  the  sufferer  may  be  cheered  by  the  know- 

theae  remedies  have  cured  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  eases. 

WHEN  YOU   ASK  FOR 

OZsEltFIBIiD   PATENT   STARCH, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

AS     IKFERIOS    KINDS    ARE    OFTEN   SUBSTTTDTeD. 

IWOTHERSPOON   &   Co.,  GLASGOW  and   LONDON. 


BT  BOTAL  LBTTBRS  PATENT, 

VHTTES   MOCMAnr  LEVEB  TRUSS, 

:i>    AND  EXHIfilTEP  IN  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 
by  apwaids  of    ?00  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 
I  the  cttrative  titatment  of  HEBNIA.     The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
]Ba:tfiil  in  its  effects,  va  here  avoided :  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
^shile  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN 
PATBKT  Lever,  fitting  with  so  muoh  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
fletected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.    A  descriptive  Ovular  may 
\  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir- 
III  the  body  tWD  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
yimiilkctnrer,  Xr.  WHITX,  89S,  Piecadilly,  LondML 
ol  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  2bs.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d.     Postage  Is. 
ifl£a  T>oable  Truss,  3U  6d.,  42s.,  and  52s.  6d.     Postage  Is.  £l. 
dfUmlMlical  Truss,  42s.  and  52s.  6d.    Postage  Is.  lOd. 

OrdCTS  to  be  made  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Poet  Office, 

V0W  Fateat  Slastio  Stockings,  Knee  Caps,  Ac 
of  i^hich  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
Elastic  and  Comhrkssiblb.  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 
perroansiit  sfupport  in  all  cases  of  Weakness  and  Swellixo  of  ^he 
kSaoose:  Vktns.  Sprains,  &c.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
aad  is  drawn  on  like  an  onUnary  stocking. 
•        -     6a>,  7a.  dd.,  IOb.,  and  16s.  Qd.  each.    Postage  6d. 

UinrPACTVBEB,  22$,  PICCiDILLT  LOKI^H. 
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*^  Life  of  Eirwan,"  ^  Cambreiuis  EvenaB,"  and  other  works  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

As  we  hope  that  the  Historical  Sketch  will  pass  throngh  manj  editions,  we 
take  this  opportnnitj  of  suggesting  to  Dr.  Moran,  that  ^he  can  materially 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  "  Indiridnal  In- 
stances of  PerBecDtion,**  by  consulting  Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
where  he  will  find  manyexamples  of  fiendish  cruelty  inflicted  on  the  Catholics 
by  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  period,  far  surpassing  in  atrodonsuess  any  that 
we  read  in  the  fabulous  histories  of  the  Inquisition.  We  may  also  remark 
that  it  would  be  well  to  record  how  many  of  the  worst  persecutors  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  died,  for,  as  is  generally  the  case,  most  of  those  miscreants 
came  to  a  horrible  and  untimely  end.  Thus,  for  example.  Sir  Charles 
Coote*  was  shot  dead  in  Trim,  after  he  had  risen  from  warming  himself  at 
a  fire  made  of  a  wooden  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  contemp- 
tuously caused  to  be  hewed  into  billets.  The  renegade  Lord  Esmond,  too, 
the  mordercr  and  exterminator  of  the  O'Bymes  in  Wickk>w  felt  GrodV 
aveng^g  hand  press  heavily  on  him,  for,  after  being  struck  blind,  he  died 
on  the  road-side,  and  was  laid  in  the  ancestral  vault,  unreconciled  and  un- 
anealed.  Many  instances  of  similar  visitations  overtook  others  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  bloody  drama,  so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Moran,  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  find  room  for  them  in  some  future  edition.  Meanwhile, 
MO  will  claim  for  this  excellent  volume  a  niche  in  every  Irish  library,  and 
we  would  recommend  all  those  who  are  entrusted  %vith  the  training  of 
Catholic  youth,  not  only  to  place  it  in  their  hands,  but,  if  possible,  to  make 
them  learn  eveiy  page  of  it  by  heart,  for  there  are  few  books  fuller  of 
instruction,  interest,and  edification,  and  none,  certainly,  better  calculated  to 
make  us  love  our  religion,  and  revere  the  memories  ot  those  who  died  mar- 
tyrs to  uphold  it.  Before  dismissing  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  observe,  that  the  *'  Historical  Sketch**  is  dedicated  to  the  Kev. 
Monsignore  Yore,  than  whom  none  could  be  better  entitled  to  such  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  esteem.  This  venerable  ecclesiastic  is,  indeed,  the  last  link 
of  that  long  chain  of  priests  who  lived  in  the  penal  times— one  of  those 
who  beheld  our  sanctuary,  and  our  beauty,  and  gloiy  laid  waste.  Hap- 
pily, however,  for  himself  and  the  community  at  large,  he  has  survived 
those  evil  days ;  and  now,  grown  gray  in  the  constant  performance  of  good 
works,  he  can  calmly  contemplate  a  new  order  of  things,  for  which  we  are 
in  great  measure  indebted  to  lus  pious  and  patriotic  exertions.  The  churches, 
the  asylums  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  which  he  has  founded,  are 
so  many  imperishable  monuments  of  his  zeal  and  disinterestedness;  and  when- 
ever it  may  please  God  to  call  him  to  his  reward,  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  and 
the  regrets  of  all  those  who  appreciate  virtue,  will  be  showered  on  his  grave. 
So,  indeed,  should  he  be  honoured  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmist — '^  He  hath  distributed, 
he  hath  given  to  the  poor."  Need  we  add,  that^'ti^ice  of  this  sort  re- 
maineth  for  ever  and  ever  ? 

*  Coote  was  buried  in  Dublin,  and  his  tomb  bore  the  following  signifioant 
inscription : — 

•<  Ensland's  sfory,  Scotland's  wonder, 
lreland*B  terror  here  lies  under." 


UGHS,    ASTHMA,    AND    INCIPIKNT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 
'  EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATINGKS  COUGH  LOZESGES. 

.STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  50,000  PERSONS  annually  fall  victims  to 
ilmonary  I>isorder%  indading  Consoniptioii,  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  the 

-piratory  Organs.  IVevention  is  at  all  times  hetter  than  core ;  be,  therefore, 
^'IKared,    during  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  snpply  of  KEATING*S 

*X^CxBi  LOZETS^GES,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  curing 
•  'r%VL^  or  Cold  ;    they  are  sogd   alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  aoed — they 

>zliebroiichial  irritation  ;  and  for  improving  the  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 
: .  iz^r,  and  Actor  have  Ions  patronized  them. 

IVepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l^d.,  and  Tins,  2a.  9d.,  48.  6d.,  and 
».  fkl.  each,  by  Thohab  Kbatino,  Chemist,  ftc,  79,  St.  Panl*s  Church  Yard, 
*n*ion.     Retail  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

N.B. — To  prevent  npurious  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 
K.EATINO'S  COUGH  LOZENGES"  are  engraven  on  the  Government  Stamp 

c-aeli  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 


LIOLLOWAY'S    OINTMENT  AND  i'lLLS.— Admired  Kemkdies.— 

I  }  S4>rea,  ulcers,  wounds,  and  scrofulous  blemishes  may  be   thoroughly  and 

-nianently    removed    ^  Holloway*s  world-esteemed  Ointment   and   Pills. 

'   -.  Jackson,    No.  17,   Upper  Brook-street,  Derby,  records  the  cure  of  her 

■'  -Lrt.  ^wfaioh  had  been  for  twenty  years  most  painfully  afflicted  by  a   scrofu- 

•^  ulcer,  for  vrbich  she  had  sought  surgical  assistance  in  vain.     Bad    legs, 

t.r-.'L'oae  veins,  swelled  ancles,  and  erysipelas,  soon  yield  to  the  judicious  use 

-   Holloway'a  cooling,  healing,   and  jpurifying  preparations,  which  generally 

..v^' ease  on   their  first  application.     However  painful  the  affection  may  feel, 

I  .>^ever  terrible  the  sore  may  seem,  the  sufferer  may  be  cheered  by  the  know- 

'-  \-e  that  these  remedies  have  cured  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  eases. 

WHEN  YOU   ASK  FOR 
OXsSVriBXiD   PATENT   STARCH, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

A3     INFEBIOB    KINDS    ARE    OFTEN   SUBSTTTDTeD. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  GLASGOW   and    LONDON. 


RUPTURSB. 

BT  BOTAL  LBTTBB8  PATENT, 

wamrs  moc-madt  lever  truss, 

PKRFBCmKO    AND   EXHIBITEP  IN  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 
"  allowed  by  npw^rdB  of    ?00  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 
entioQ  zo  the  cai»tive  treatment  of  HEBNIA.     The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
often  hartfiil  ^  ^^  effects,  is  here  avoided ;  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 

-  hodv  -while  the  reouiaite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOO-MAIN 
K\)  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  muoh  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
iQot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.    A  descriptive  Oircnlar  may 

-  \i3iL  and  the  Truaa  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir- 
j^iacse  of  ^«  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

jCasmfi^ctiirer,  Xr.  VHITX,  89S,  Piccadilly,  LondoiL 
'r»««*  .*f  m.  Siaizle  Truas,  16s.,  21s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  3l8.  6d.     Postage  Is. 
P^  ^  ^l^mSle  Truas.  31s.  6d.,  42a.,  and  528.  6d.     Postage  Is.  8d. 
'.^    ^  TTrnKiHcal  Ttuss,  428.  and  52s.  6d.    Postage  Is.  lOd. 
P^^KH^  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 

.xadflly.  ^^^  Fateat  Elastie  BtooUngs,  Knee  C^is,  Ac. 

Th   material  o^  vrhich  these  are  made  is  reconmiended  by  the  faculty  as  being 

-ilLrfv  Ex-AOTic  and  Comfrksiblk,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 

•t^d  inermaxisiit  support  m  all  cases  of  Wkaknkss  and  Swelling  of^be 

*  •  ^AiSco^E  Vetss,  Spjiai*vs,  Ac.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  incx- 

^'\    i^i  ;«.  .Ir&wn  on  like  an  onlmary  stocKing. 

Vn^f^l^^^  7«-  «d.,  lOs.,  and  16s.  Qd.  each.    Postage  6d. 

j(mM  wsrrB,  sAinrFAcnrsEB,  228,  figoadillt  lohdoh. 


THOMAS     PBII.I.IP8, 

55,  SKINNER  STREET,  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS   OF 

flA8  APPARATUS  FOR  flENERAL  DOMESTIC   PURPOSES, 

AND  GENERAL  GASFITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  respectfully  invites  tUo  attention  of  Architsjcts,  BuUdersK  ^od  otli'  • 
to  his  PATENT    GAS   BATH    BOILER,   bv  which  a  ^  ft.  hal^"  jm..j.t . . 
charged,  ciwi  lie  heated  in  the.short  sjyace  of  half  an-hmir;  and  at  li^e  trill 
cost  of  something  less  than  2d.  for  gas.     It  is  flttod  at  to^  w^h  a  close  chanjM 
for  the  pun  lose  of  wanning  linen,  and  1ms  ft  patent  swing  toomer,  to  t 
outwards,  for  lighting,  so  as  to  avoid  explosions.  *    . 

Gas  Stoves  from  lO's.^;  Cooking  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roa8tiii:gt ^baking,  •  t 

Halls,  Conservatories,  Bnblio  BnildiAgs,  *e.,  heated  by  ^as  or  hotfrater 
BatJis  encased  in  mahogany,  plain  viaod^  or  oaky  and/ixedon  r€a9onaU(  U  r>.f 

in  any  part  of  the  country. 
^TIUATES  AND  PLAK8  GIVEN. 
A  Prospectus  sent  Free  by  Post.    N.B.  Every  Article  Warrauterl 

CONSUMPTION  IN.  ALL   ITS   SfTAGES,   Coughs,  Hooping  Coi]^' 
Aisthma,  Bronchitis,    Fever,   Agile,  •*I)iphtheria,  Hysteria,  Rheuniat.  - 
Diajrhcea,  Spasms,  Colic,  Renal  and  Uterine  Diseases,  are  immediately  rehv\  • 
by  taking  a  dose  of  CHLORODYNE     Discovered  and  named  by  Dr.  J.  C- -' 
Browne,  M.R»C^S.L,  Ex-Anny  Militaiy  Staff.  The  question  asked  by  invah  .'. 
fs^^iilies,  a^'d  itouseholds  is — What  is  the  best  medioine  to  cive  in  the  above  J< 
eases,  anfl  wixat  to  have  always  ready  ?  Medical  testimony,  Sae  reply  of  thousa. 
of  8uffere|6  wid  invalids,  is  confirmatory  of  tbie  invaluable  relief  afforded  by  i;- 
remedy  auove  all  others. 
4  Chlorodyne  is  a  liquid  taken  in  drops,  accordinjg  to  age.    It  invanal  .. 

relieves  i>ain,  of  whatever  kind ;  creates  a  calm*  refreshing  sleep ;  allays  irritat: 
of  the  nervous  system  when  all  other  remedies  fail ;  leaving  no  bad  effects,  !:• 
opium  or  laudanum  ;  and  can  be  taken  vhen  none  other  can  be  tolerated,     f  i 
value  in  saving  life  in  infancy  is  not  easily  estimated ;   a  few  drops  will  Buh-i> 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  and  arrest  Convulsions,  cure  Hooping  Cou^ , 
Spasms,  and  Flatus  at  once.    Among  invalids  it  allays  the  pain  ot  Neural -i.. 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.     It  soothes  the  weary  achings  of  Consumption,  rein  \ 
the  soreness  of  the  Chest,  Cough,  and  Expectoration ;    and  cures  all  <^^'ht.- 
Affections,  such  as  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Palpitation,  etc.     It  checks  Diarrho.. 
Alvine  i>i8charges,  or  Spasms,  and  Colics  of  the  Intestines,  etc 

The  extensive  demands  for  this  remedy,  known  as  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNK'  -^ 
CHLORODYNE,  by  the  Medical  Profession,  Hospitals,  Dispensaries— Civi! 
Military,  and  Naval — and  Families  especially,  guarantees  that  this  statement 
its  extreme  imi)ortance  and  value  is  &  bondfideonQ,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  a) : 

EXTRACTS  OF   MEDICAL  OPINIONS, 

From  W.  Vessaliaa  Petlig^w,  M.O.— '*!  have  no  hesltetioa  in  staiiog  that  I  hftvo  never  n:  : 
with  any  medicine  so  efficacious  as  an  anti-spasmodic  and  Mdative.  I  have  used  it  in  Conaui^i 
tiop,  Asthma,  Diarrhoea,  and  other  diseases,  and  am  most  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  resolta" 

From  Dr.  M'Miiliman,  of  Now^Galloway,  Scotland — **  I  consider  it  the  moat  valnahle  medicii} 
known" 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Spurious  Gompoands,  or  Imitations  of"  Chlorodyno."    Dr.  Brou 
placed  the  Recipe  for  making  "  Chlorodyne"  in  the  hands  of  Mr.   Davenport  only;  cun^^ 
qaeotly  there  can  be  no  other  Manufacturer.    The  genuine  bears  the  wortla,   "Dr.  J.  Cu:i 
Browne's  Chlorodyne'*  on  the  Qoremment  Stamp  of  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  2s.  9d.  and  4s.  6d.,  by  the  Sole  Agent  and  Manufacturt  i 

J.    T.    DAVENPORT, 
33,  GREAT  RUSSELL-STREET.  BLOOMSBURY- SQUARE,  LONDON 

'■         OLENFIELD    PATENT    STARCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 
And  Pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  bb  THE 
FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 
Sold  by  all   Chandlers,  Grocers,   &c.,  &c. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  Glasgow  and   London. 


"AlUXVEL  OF  0HBAFSI8S." 

THE   VIITTAOE   WINE   COMPANY 

Conttniie  to  mpply  ail  oImim  of  tiM  oommnnlty  with  tho 

OELEBBATED    XEBE8    OOMIDA    8HEBB.T, 

ProDOUDOod  by  the  antin  Ptmi,  and  bj  the  genenl  approml  of  the  PabUo,  to  be  the  beat  at  tbc  pit 

offered  in  England. 

GOLDEN  18i.  FEB  DOZ.    ^^Eb^       P  A  L  E   20a.  PEB  B 

-  A  fun.flavcmred  and  meet  excel- J|H9B      *'^^^^^^Zif.  tJ^ 
lent  Wino."-/oA»  BuU,         BJSkH  ^^'  --^»~»«y  ^'"«" 

WMKym^    Orders  of  Two  Doaen  and  ujm 
— -  ^^br^'  oaniaffe  paid  to  moj  Kaui 

Stmiaei  for  U.  6d.  ^  ^**^^°  ^  England 

VIITTAOE    WIHE    OOMFAVY, 

IMPORTERS  OF  SPANISH  WINES, 

14,  BLOOMSBURY  STREET.  LONDON. 


TH0XA8    BHIIIIP8. 
5fi,  SKINNER-STREET,  SNOW-HILL,  LONDON, 
Manoflkcturer  of  all  kind*  of 

0A8  APPAaATirS  FOB  OXHERAL  BOMSSTIO  PVBP0SE8, 

AND  GENERAL  GAS-FITTER  BT  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  reapectftiny  invitee  the  attention  of  Arehiteota,  Bailden,  and  othen,  to  hia  PATENT  OAI 

BOILER,  by  which  a  6ft  Bath,  properlr  charged,  can  be  heated  in  the  abort  apaoe  of  half-an  hoar. 

the  trilling  cost  of  aomething  leas  than  »L  for  gas.     It  ia  fitted  at  top  with  a  close  ehaiDber  far  tbe  | 

of  wanning  linen,  and  tua  a  patent  swing  bonier,  to  torn  outwards,  for  lighting,  ao  aa  to  avoid  ezp 

Gas  Stoves  flram  168. ;  Cooking  Apparatus,  from  £t,  for  roasting,  baking,  «c. 

A^ilMt  CkmiomitoriM,  PnbliA  BuUdlagt,  ice.,  heated  by  Gae  or  Hot  W&ter. 
Baths  encased  in  mahogany,  plain  wood,  or  oak,  and  fixed,  on  reaaonable  terms.  In  any  psirt  of  tbe  o> 

EStlXATBS  AHD  PLAB8  OIVXH. 

A  PROSPECTUS  SENT  FREE  BT  POST. 

N.B — ^Everj  Article  warranted. 


METBOPOUTAN         W^  COMPAITr, 

106,  SHOE  LANE,  JIB  FLEET  STR£KT. 


A  GOOD  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  for  Ss.  6d. ;  warranted  to  wear  well ,  try  <4u 
best  quality  made,  light  and  brilUaiit,  ea.  M. 


ORJlT  hair  BX8T0BXD  TO  US  VATURAL  OOIOUR. 

NeuraJgia,  Nerrons  Headache,  Rheumatism,  and  SUIT  Joints  cured  by  F.  M.  HEHRXKn<<  i 
MAGNETllB  BRUSHES,  Ms.  and  Me.    Combs,  Ss.  6d.  to  SOs.  -**« u  a  j 

DB.  HaSBAU.  KBTOBTa— ' 

46  T  HA VI  carefully  examined,  and  also  tested,  tbe  magnetio  propertiea  of  the  *  Patent  Maene 
A     and  Flesh  Bruahea'  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Hsaanre,  and  f  bare  to  state,  aa  the  reanlt  of  aiit«>  I^.. 


that  I  regard  them  as^tbe  most^ perfect  Brushes  hitherto  conatnwted,  both  as  raapeeta  tbeir  me 


thla  ex&n 
_«nev»  snuaes  luraerM)  cooBtnureeo.  coin  as  rsnoMiai 

construction  and  magnetioal  action. 

**The  Fleah  Brush  I  consider  to  be  most  efllBCtiTe,  for  it  removes  the  outer  and  older  sortion* 
epidermis,  and  then  frees  the  pores  of  the  akin  much  more  completely  than  any  of  tbe  Bnuhea 
now  in  use." 

The  Public  are  cautioned  against  counterfblta 

Gray  Hair  and  Baldness  prevented  by  F.  M.  H*s  Patent  Preventive  Bruah.    Price  4b.  and  5s 

OAcea,  82;  BAanfOHALifBTaxR.  Lohdok. 

F.  M.  H.'s  Teazle  Brushes  (purely  mechanical)  for  Cloth,  Velvet,  Merino,  Itc,  not  onlv  nerfb»rt:i  v 
bat  PRBaxBVB  the  fiibrle  In  a  rehiarkable  manner.  *^    ^-^  • 

A0XVT8  FOR  DUBLOT: 

BswLBT  &  EvAKB,  Saokville-street ;  Oldham  &  Co.,Grafton-8treet;  Wo&x   D 
street ;  Birch,  MoleBworth-street ;  Laikd,  Grafton-street.  ' 

Agent  fob  Cork— Fioott,  Marlboro'-street 


DDFFY'S  HIBERNIAN 

SIXPEMY  MAGAZINE. 
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THE  OUT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  UNWEIjCOICE   IfEETINa. 

After  an  ardaoas  day  passed  in  assisting  ber  father  to  sort  his  Tarions 
papers,  Urcella  Treyillers  sallied  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  Cedar  Grove, 
to  enjoy  the  sweet,  refreshing  air.  The  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  all 
was  hnshed  in  repose.  The  wind  which  had  spent  its  vafl;aries  daring  the 
course  of  the  day,  was  now  completely  lolled.  The  old  fantastic  trees 
threw  their  gloomy  shadows  along  the  graesy  path  which  Urcella  had 
chosen  for  her  ttroll ;  whilst  the  wild  and  tangled  underwood  told  a  tale  of 
long  neglect.  Oft  in  this  seclnded  spot  woald  Urcella  pass  a  listless  hour, 
maong  apon  the  p  ist  and  fntnre  destiny  of  all  aronad  her.  Sometimes  her 
peaaive  mind  wonld  soar  to  higher  regions,  and,  noseen  hy  the  world,  she 
would  ponr  oat  ber  sonl  in  sapplicatlon  for  the  well-being  of  those  most 
d?ar  to  her,  and  whose  safety  and  happiness  were  the  fervent  prayer  of  her 
affectionate  heart.  Thas  absorbed,  she  trod  with  slow  and  gentle  steps  the 
velret  sod.  The  discovery  of  Gerald's  daplicity,  of  which  (since  her  visit 
to  the  laboBrer*s  cot)  she  had  no  longer  any  doubt,  would  force  itself  nn- 
biilden  across  her  mind,  and  add  another  proof  of  the  little  there  was  to  be 
relied  on  in  this  deceptive  world.  She  tried  to  banish  the  recollection  of 
this  disappoiutment,  and  turn  her  thoughts  towards  the  Disposer  of  all 
thiniPB,  praying  for  submission  to  his  wise  decrees  whatever  they  might  be. 

Nightfall  now  began  to  show  signs  of  i^proach,  and  Urcella  deemed  it 
prodenc  to  retnm  home.  She  had  no  fears  for  herself,  bnt  in  consideration 
of  those  whom  she  knew  would  be  anxious  at  her  prolonged  absence, 
knowing  her  to  he  alone,  she  pursued  her  solitary  walk  no  farther. 

That  she  had  strolled  far  from  the  Priory  was  true,  but  that  she  wu  alone 
was  not  the  case,  a  searching,  scowling  eye  was  watching  her  at  no  great 
distance.  Her  steps  had  been  observed,  and  tracked  by  one  she  little  dreamt 
was  nigh.  With  noiseless  tread  this  dark  intruder  followed  in  the  disUnce, 
concealed  in  view  by  the  shadowy  branches  of  the  cedars.    Reaching  the 
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spot  where  Urcella  was,  be  stealthily  drew  nearer,  till,  catching  a  fall  view  of 
the  beaaceous  maid,  he  stood  motionless.  Urcella  Trevilleri  was  no  stranger 
to  him.  He  knew  her  well,  had  known  her  from  her  earliest  jonth  ;  ha«i 
been  her  playmate,  her  companion,  and  might  even  have  aspired  to  a  nearer 
kinship  had  not  his  wayward  conduct  thrown  an  impenetrable  barrier  against 
all  farther  communication  betwixt  himself  and  the  family  of  Sir  Algernon 
Trevillers.  He  would  now  hln  take  this  opportunity  of  addressing  ht^r ; 
hut  he  dared  not.  There  was  that  in  her  angelip  mien  wlych  forbade  hU 
rtide  approach.  He  was  too  conscioas  of  his  unworthiness  to  disturb  her. 
He  stood  spell  bound,  hesitating  whether  to  advance  boldly,  or  wait  a 
uiore  fitting  occasion.  At  this  moment  Urcella  turned  suddenly  robnd,  as  if 
to  retrace  her  steps.  The  moment  was  not  to  be  lost,  he  sprang  from  his 
retreat  and  intercepted  her  path. 

Greatly  alanncd  *at  this  unexpected  apparition,  Urcella  was  on  tbe  point 
of  rushing  by,  and  flying  for  safety,  when  the  tones  of  a  well-remembered 
voice  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  arrested  her  course. 

''  Stay,  good  cousin,  stay,  I  beseech  you,*'  were  the  supplicatory  words 
that  stopped  her  hasty  retreat. 

^^  Geoffrey  !'*  exclaimed  Urcella,  giving  a  terrified  glance  at  the  changed 
and  haggard  face  before  her.     *^  Is  that  you  ?'' 

'^  Yes,"  was  the  agitated  reply ;  *Mt  is  your  old  companion,  your  old  ad- 
mirer, your  own  cousin,  who  implores  you  to  listen  to  him  for  a  few  moments. *' 

''  Geoffrey,**  said  Urcella,  eudeavouring  to  recover  her  self-posstssion, 
"  what  brings  you  here  T 

'*  Ruin— destitution — '* 

^^  Ruin !— destitution ! — what,  in  mercy,  has  brought  yon  to  this  dread- 
ful state?'*  said  Urcella,  advancing  little  by  little. 

'^  My  evil  de.«tioy.  That  wretched  fate  which  has  ever  pursued  mc 
from  my  childhood  to  this  moment,  and  which  will  nut  cease  to  cling  to 
roe  to  my  last  hour.'* 

''  And  have  f/ou^  Geoffrey,  in  no  whv  as»8isted  this  evil  genius  in  bring- 
ing you  to  this  extraordinaiy  condition  ?" 

^*  Hold !"  cried  Geoffrey,  his  brow  darkening  as  he  spoke.   ''  This  is  no 
time  for  reproaches — rather  deplore  my  desperate  condition.** 
^'  I  Jo,  indeed,  deplore  it/'  said  Urcella. 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  test  the  truth  of  what  you  say  by  your  pVomising^ 
to  procure  me  an  interview  wiih  my  uncle.  See  him  I  must ;  and  a  word 
in  my  favour  from  you  will  be  the  means  of  procuring  what  I  desire.  Give 
me  this  promise,  sweet  cousin,  and  I  will  leave  you  immediately." 

'^  I  pray  you,  Geoffrey,  make  no  such  request.  I  cannot,  indeed,  I  can- 
not grant  it.  How  can  I  lead  you  into  my  father's  presence,  after  you  have 
so  ungratefully  requited  his  generosity  ?" 

"  Generosity !"  cried  Geoffrey,  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  Do  you 
call  that  generosity  which  drove  me  from  my  home,  and  thrust  me  inex- 
perienced upon  the  wide  world  ?" 

"  You  were  not  driven  from  my  father's  home,  Geoffrey.  Yon  left  us 
abruptly,  and  entirely  of  your  own  accord." 
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^Aad  who  could  hA?e  st&id  under'  the  tyrannical  thraldom  to  which  I 

''^TJrrtBBiesI  thraldom  1  ^dk  ant  thus,  Greoffrey ;  mj  father's  goodness 
to  joa  had  no  boonda ;  be  iadnlged  yon,  foi^gave  jon  over  and  over  agaio, 
treated  700  as  bis  own  son,  and  wobM  bare  contiMd  to  do  so  to  this  day, 
had  act  yoinr  pervene  spirit  made  yonr  presence  a  misery,  Instead  of  a  hap- 
pisev.  Yob  eannot  deny  k ;  the  very  recoHeetion  of  yonr  past  condnct 
oag&t  to  npbraid  yon  with  iogratitode,  each  time  yon  pronounce  yonr  nn- 
de's  hononred  name.'^ 

^  Hush  1"  consin,  said  Geoffrey,  Impatiently ;  *'  prate  no  more  to  me  of 
ingnuitade.  My  mind  is  filled  with  more  urgent  matter.  I  am  left  with* 
oat  a  stiver,  and  mnst  be  assisted.  In  fact,  I  am  come  to  be  again  ad-' 
miued  nnder  that  roof,  which  my  dying  parent  begged  might  ever  be  a 
refoge  and  a  home  to  me.'* 

*' And  was  it  not  a  refuge  and  a  home  to  yon  till  yonr  strange  habits' 
iftadt  yon  no  longer  worthy  of  its  protection  ?" 

*'  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  my  desire  to  be  received  aga:n  as  an  in- 
mate of  my  uncle's  abode.     My  present  straitened  circumstances  give 
me  an  additional  claim  to  be  there ;  and  yon,  cousin,  if  you  have  any  pro-' 
per  feeling  left,  must  urge  this  claim  for  me." 

^  You  have  no  claim,"  said  Uroella,  mildly,  '^  on  my  father*8  roof,  or  on 
liis  boaaty.  His  goodness  alone  took  you,  reared  you,  loved  yon,  till  your 
nawairantaUe  behaviour  snapt  the  cord  of  afifection,  and  made  you  as  one' 
ao  longer  known  to  him.** 

"  For  the  last  time  I  ask  you,**  said  GcoiFrey,  his  eyes  Idndlmg  with 
wrath,  "  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  chance  of  my  being  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  mnde's  family  as  heretofbre  ?** 

^  None,  Geoffrey,  none !  My  father  wiH  never  consent  to  be  a  party  to 
those  painful  scenes  which  so  frequently  occurred  when  you  were  with  uf, 
and  which  yoa  cannot  have  forgotten.** 

'^  How,  then,  am  I  to  subsist  ?" 

^'  By  those  ample  means  secured  to  you  by  your  father,  and  which ' 
cQgbt  to  have  far  exceeded  your  necessities ;  what  has  become  of  that 
noble  portion  ?" 

'^  Gone  I — ^goue  into  the  coffers  of  others ! — lost  to  me  for  ever  I  I 
b?e  nothing  left — ^and  am  therefore  driven  to  call  upon  those  who  have 
plenty." 

*^  You  are  greatly  mistaken,  Geoffrey,  if  you  imagine  that  my  father  pos- 
sesses more  than  he  requires  for  his  0^  n  and  our  maintenaDce.  His  adhe- 
rence to  the  old  Faith  has  drawn  down  the  anger  of  the  law  upon  him  ; 
aad  he  ia  fined  to  well  nigh  ruin." 

^  Greater  the  fool  he,  then,*'  said  the  excited  young  man,  "  for  not 
ehapiug  his  belief  to  the  progress  of  the  times." 

^  Oh,  shflme  on  you,  Geoffrey !  Shame  on  yon,  to  talk  thus  ineverently. 
Tike  yourself  away  to  your  boou-companions,  and  anger  not  my  father  witli 
7oar  unjirelcoBie  presence.    There  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  your 
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wishes  being  realized ;  therefore,  foUow  my  conniel,  and  turn  yoor  course 
in  some  other  direction." 

The  indignation  of  Geoffrey,  which  had  been  increasing  eadi  moment  as 
he  perceived  the  impossibilitj  of  engaging  his  consin*s  Bjmpathj  in  his  be- 
half, now  reached  its  climax,  and,  advancing  a  few  paces,  be  angrily  seized 
the  shrinking  girl  by  the  arm,  and  ponred  into  her  ear  a  volnme  oif  abuse, 
directed  principally  against  his  nnde.  Sir  Algernon,  and  declaring,  that, 
shoold  he  agun  be  depriyed  of  that  asylnm  to  which  he  conceired  he  was 
jostly  entitled,  he  should  adopt  a  coarse  which  wonld  make  her  father  and 
all  beloDgiog  to  him  me  the  day  that  gave  him  burth.  Having  thns  given 
vent  to  his  boiling  emotions,  he  loosened  his  hold,  and,  dashing  amongst  the 
dark  underwood,  disappeared  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  so  sud- 
denly emerged. 

Terrified  beyond  description  at  the  violent  gesticulations  and  threats  of 
Geoffrey,  Urcella  scarcely  knew  how  she  reached  home,  and  when  she  did, 
was  so  overcome  with  alarm  and  agitation  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  state 
^hat  had  occurred.  Becoming  by  degrees  somewhat  composed,  she  im- 
parted to  her  indulgent  kinswoman  the  unexpected  return  or  her  truant 
ycousin,  and  the  distressing  interview  that  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
herself,  begging  at  the  same  time  to  use  her  influence  with  her  father  in 
procuring  Geoffrey  that  audience  he  so  vehemently  desired. 

Mistress  Trevillers  Ibtened  to  her  niece's  recital  with  sorrow  and  is- 
dignation.  She  knew  more  of  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  Geoffrey  than  had 
reached  the  ear  of  Urcella,  and  was  therefore  not  so  much  surprised  st 
his  outrageous  behaviour  as  she  might  otherwise  have  been.  As  for 
saying  a  word  in  favour  of  his  return,  she  could  not  with  safety  do  so, 
knowing  fall  well  the  serious  evils  that  wonld  accrue  from  such  a  course. 
Indeed,  she  was  already  convmced  that  her  brother  would  not  listen  to 
such  a  request  for  a  moment 

Having  reflected  a  few  seconds  how  she  could  most  judiciously  take 
part  in  the  business,  she  conducted  the  excited  girl  to  the  repose  of  her 
own  apartment,  and  then  went  in  search  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  to 
impart  to  him  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  return. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

JANS  OEOFFBET. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  startling  meet'ng  in 
the  grove,  a  yonn^  roan,  of  comely,  though  somewhat  jaded  appearance, 
knocked  loudly  at  the  portal  of  St.  Andrew's  Priory,  and  requested  an  im- 
mediate audience  with  its  lord.  The  favour  was  granted,  and  the  peti- 
tioner was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers. 

As  the  conference  took  place  with  closed  doors,  we  will  profit  of  its  pro- 
longed continnnnce  to  say  a  few  words  respecUng  him  who  had  thus  peremp- 
torily demanded  an  interview. 
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Jaoft  Geoffrey  was  an  only  child.  ICs  mother,  a  sister  of  Sir  Algemoo, 
foUoved  her  bosband  to  an  early  graye,  learing  her  orphan  boy  to  the  caie  and 
protsedon  of  his  node.  The  child  was  accordingly  conyeyed,  on  the  demise 
of  his]nreitl,  to  the  residence  of  Sir  Algemoo,  where  he  shared  with  hid 
ooasio  Uroella  all  the  solidcnde  and  kmdness  which  an  attached  relatiye 
knew  how  to  bestow. 

For  some  years  ail  looked  fair  and  promisiog.  The  wayward  disposi- 
tioQ  of  the  yonng  adopted  was  readily  oyerlooked  as  being  the  natural  con- 
seqnenee  of  mnch  indulgence,  and  which  time  would  gradually  correct. 
Thisimproyement,  howeyer,  not  manifesiing  itself  as  soon  as  was  expected, 
the  youth  was  sent  away  to  be  educated  at  some  distant  establishment, 
▼here  it  was  hoped  his  unmly  propensities  would  be  duly  checked  by 
serere  coercion ;  but,  unfortunately,  instead  of  this  prodndng  the  issue 
desired,  the  contrary  result  soon  became  yisible.  His  defects  grew  with 
his  years.  A  system  of  determined  insubordination  occasioned  bis  ex- 
pulsion, whereyer  he  was  placed.  Sir  Algernon  at  length  came  to 
the  pdnfd  necessity  of  ordering  him  home.  Here,  his  apparent  contri- 
tiua  and  desire  to  conform  to  the  minutest  wishes  of  his  offended  uncle, 
mtde  the  latter  hope  that  his  dbposition  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
eooaeqnently  misguided.  Impressed  with  this  new  idea,  Sir  Algernon 
lesolyed  in  fhtnre  to  retain  him  under  his  immediate  eye,  and  that 
of  hii  brother,  the  Rey.  Francis  Treyillers,  a  learned  member  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  and  who  at  that  time  resided  with  him.  By  this  ar- 
nngment  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  the  wild  spirit  of  his 
nephew,  and  effect  by  kindness  thai  which  seyerity  could  not  do.  Bat 
even  thb  scheme,  based  as  it  was  upon  the  most  indulgent  assurances  of  ob- 
iivkm  and  forgiyeness  of  the  past,  proved  of  little  or  no  ayail.  A  careless 
indifferenoe  to  eyery  sober  pursuit,  was  sood  followed  by  a  passion  for  play, 
vhtch  dangerous  pastime  began  wholly  to  engross  his  mind.  And,  bdng 
BOW  almost  grown  to  manhood,  that  restraint  which,  as  a  youth,  was  placed 
orer  him,  was  necessarily  withdrawn,  and  he  made  use  of  his  liberty  ti> 
initiate  himself  in  all  the  arts  of  an  accomplished  gamester ;  which  un- 
iortunate  propensity  was  accompanied  with  not  only  a  tttal  disregard  for 
the  friendly  advice  of  Sir  Algernon,  but  a  bitter  hatred  for  his  kind  unde, 
the  Bev.  Father  Francis,  whose  only  fault  was  the  too  patient  endurance 
with  which  he  bore  the  almost  daily  insolence  of  his  ungracious  nephew. 

Geoffrey's  long  and  dose  intimacy  with  his  beauteous  cousin  Urcella, 
natorally  inclined  tiim  to  turn  his  eyes  and  heart  in  that  direction,  and  no 
means  did  he  lose  in  his  endeavours  to  call  forth  a  redprocal  return  on  her 
part ;  but  in  this  he  was  sorely  disappointed.  High-minded  and  upright, 
Sir  Algernon's  daughter  rt coiled  at  his  pretensions.  She  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  rectitude  traced  out  for  her  by  those  she  deemed  it  a 
happiness  to  obey ;  she  viewed  the  conduct  of  her' ungrateful  cousin  with 
that  indignation  which  it  deserved.  And,  notwithstanding  his  handsome 
person  and  captivating  address,  nothing  could  shake  her  determination  to 
ex^gnish  at  once  his  hopes,  and  give  no  encouragement  to  professions  so 
nndflwirting  oi  her  reumi.    Hia  total  want  of  respect  for  the  faith  in  which' 
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wUbes  belBg  retHsed ;  tWefon,  foUov  mj  eomud,  mnd  tnrn  your  wane 
in  some  other  dirtctioD." 

The  indignation  of  Geoffirey,  which  had  bwn  ineraeang;  uch  mommt  M 
he  perceived  the  impouibility  of  enfiaging  hit  connn's  Bjmpatfaj  in  hii  be- 
tittf,  now  reiched  its  dimKz,  ud,  iJdTinciiig  «  few  pices,  be  aogril;  seised 
the  ihrinkiDg  girl  b;  the  •»!,  uad  ponred  into  her  ear  k  volume  of  nboae, 
directed  ptindpsllj  igainst  liis  node,  Sr  AlgenCMi,  end  dedaring  tbst, 
ehoold  he  sguo  be  deprived  of  Ihst  aiylnm  to  which  he  conceived  ha  wai 
Jastlj  entitled,  he  abonld  adopt  a  coarse  which  would  make  her  father  and 
alt  twloDgiag  to  him  rae  the  d»y  that  gave  him  birth.  Having  thns  frven 
vent  to  his  boiling  emotions,  he  loosened  his  hold,  snd,  dsghing  amragst  lbs 
dark  tinderwood,  disappeared  in  the  directkn  from  wbioh  he  had  so  tai- 
denly  emerged. 

Terrified  beyond  description  at  the  violent  gesticulations  and  thieata  oC 
GcoSrejr,  Urcella  scarcely  knew  how  she  reached  home,  and  when  she  di&^ 
wai  BO  overcome  with  alarm  and  agitation  u  to  be  almost  neable  to  tX-mXe 
what  had  occnmd.  Becoming  by  degrees  someiriiat  composed,  sbd  \v 
parted  to  her  iednlgent  kinswoman  the  tinexpected  retnm  or  her  tniio' 
consio,  tad  the  distressing  interview  that  had  taken  place  between  binv  U^ 
lierseir,  begging  at  the  ssme  time  to  nse  her  inflaence  with  her  fsttx^r  ni 
procuring  Geolfrey  that  audience  he  so  vehemently  desired. 

Mistress  Trevilleni  listened  to  her  niece's  recital  with  rorro«r  ^nJii* 
digoation.  She  knew  more  of  the  inlqnilona  coDdoet  of  Geoffrey  '^^n  h>n 
reached  the  ear  of  Urcella,  and  was  therefore  not  so  much  ^^-c-Mged  tt 
Ills  oatrigeons  behavionr  as  she  might  otherwise  have  beeKk_  j^  (or 
saying  a  word  in  favonr  of  his  retnm,  she  conld  not  with  ia.^*g(^  ^  (o, 
knowing  full  well  the  seriotu  evils  that  would  accrue  from  buc^ji^  ^  coa'*- 
Indeed,  she  was  already  ooovinced  that  tier  brother  would  X^q.  ^^ 
such  a  request  for  a  moment.  ^^  '" 

Having  reflected  a  few  seconds  how  she  could  most  ixx^i  '     i_ 

:  in  the  hnMnesa,  she  conducted  the  excited  girl  to  tl^^^       """W  '»*» 


psrt 

impart  to  bim  the  unwelcome  intelligenoe  of  his  nephew'a  trefo^ 


own  apartment,  and  then  went  in  search  of  Sir  Algemt^     ^poeeofher 
e  of  his  nephew'a  »JI„i™"l'«^  h> 


CHAPTE 

JAHS  0¥X 

At  an  early  honr  of  the  day  sncceec 
the  grove,  a  jonn;  man,  of  comely, 
knocked  londlj  at  the  portal  of  SL  Ai 
mediate  andieoce  with  its  lord.  Tb 
tioner  was  ushered  into  Uie  presence  c 
As  the  conference  took  place  with 
loniied  continnance  to  say  a  few  words 
torily  demanded  an  interview. 
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Jns  Gecffrcy  wu  tn  only  child.  Hb  mother,  a  uster  of  Sir  Algemon, 
ftdlomd  ber  hosbuid  to  ui  early  grave,  leaving  her  orphan  bo/  to  the  can  aod 
prolaetioa  of  bis  node.  The  child  was  accordioglj  conveyed,  on  the  demiM 
of  bia  pareiit,  to  the  letidoDce  of  Sir  Algernon,  where  he  abared  with  hia 
covsin  Ureella  all  the  aolidcnde  and  kinilneaa  which  ao  attached  relativo 
knew  bow  to  beatow. 

For  some  years  a)l  boked  fair  and  promising.  The  wayward  disposi- 
tioa  of  the  yoong  adopted  was  readily  overlooked  as  being  the  nalnral  con- 
seqaence  of  mnch  indnlgenca,  and  which  time  would  gradnally  correct. 
This  improreotcnt,  however,  not  manifesiing  iuelf  as  soon  as  was  expected, 
the  yooih  waa  sent  away  to  be  educated  at  some  distant  eatablisbment, 
where  it  was  hoped  bis  nomly  propensities  wonld  bo  doly  checked  by 
seven  eoerdon ;  bat,  nDfortonately,  instead  of  this  prodacing  the  issoe 
desired,  the  contrary  result  soon  became  visible.  His  defects  grew  with 
his  yean.  A  system  of  deiermioed  tnsnbordinatian  occasioned  bia  ex- 
pulsion, wherever  he  was  placed.  Sir  Algernon  at  length  came  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  ordering  him  home.  Here,  his  apparent  contri- 
tiuo  and  desire  to  conform  to  the  minntest  wishes  of  bis  offended  uncle, 
made  tht  Utter  hope  that  bis  disposition    bad  been  mtsanderstood,  and 

'  >     ■■     ijjg  jjg^  jijgj^  gjj  Algemou 

s  immediate  eye,  and  that 
,  a  learned  member  of  the 
ided  with  him.  By  this  ar- 
ibdue  the  wild  spirit  of  his 
severity  coold  not  do.  But 
It  indulgent  assnrances  of  ob- 
ittle  or  no  avail.  A  careless 
allowed  by  a  pasuon  for  play, 
gross  bis  mind.  And,  being 
vbicfa,  as  a  youth,  wag  placed 
le  made  nse  of  his  liberty  tu 
Wished  gamester;  which  on- 
ot  only  a  tttal  disregard  for 
ter  hatred  for  his  kind  uncle, 
18  the  too  patient  endurance 
I  of  his  aagrsciouB  nephew. 
his  beauteous  consin  Ureella, 
iart  in  that  direction,  and  no 
rtb  a  retiprocal  return  on  her 
High-minded  and  upright, 
isions.  She  scmpnlously  ful- 
her  by  those  she  deemed  it  a 
if  her'nngrateful  coosia  with 
otwiths landing  his  handsome 
1  shake  her  determination  to 
sooragement  to  profess'''' 
iwptct  for  the  Uit^ 
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the  nntiqnarlan  valne  is  fixed  upon  it,  and  It  may  be  observed  that  such  an- 
tiquarian yalne  ia  always  somewhat  more  than  the  mere  bnllion  yalne  which 
would  be  the  ntmoat  that  a  goldsmith  or  jeweller  could  afford  to  give  for 
it ;  and  even  then  the  sale  of  Ae  aftide  is  not  oompnlsory  on  the  finder, 
who  may  search  for  the  highest  market  at  his  pleasnrs.  T^  excellent  re- 
gulation cannot  be  too  generally  known  throughout  the  country ;  bat  if 
there  were  any  use  in  vain  regrets,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  was  not 
adopted  many  years  ago,  and  many  a  precious  relic  of  our  national  anti- 
quity thus  preserved  from  destruction. 

This  is  the  smelliest  portion  of  the  Catalogue,  containing  only  a  hun- 
dred pages,  with  90  wood  engravings ;  but  it  »  perfect  in  itself  as  an  enu- 
meration and  admirable  description  of  the  gold  ornaments  preserved  in  the 
Academy's  museum.  And  whue  we  denm  to  express  our  gratitode,  in  the 
name  of  the  country,  to  Dr.  Wilde  for  his  indefatigable,  laborious,  and 
gratuitous  exertions  to  give  the  public  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  anti- 
quarian treasures  contained  in  this  splendid  national  collection,  we  would 
express  a  hope  that  the  completion  of  the  work  will  not  be  unnecessarily 
postponed  by  the  Academy. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS  SUFFERED  BY  THE 
CATHOLICS  OP  IRELAND.  UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  CROMWELL 
AND  THE  PURlTANa* 

Dr.  Moran's  Memoir  of  Oliver  Plnnket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  has 
alraady  secured  for  him  a  distinguished  place  among  those  writers  who 
have  laboured  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our 
sacred  and  secular  history.  In  fact,  had  he  never  published  another  volume, 
the  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  would,  of  itself,  entitle  him  to  the  grati- 
tude not  only  of  his  contemporaries,  but  of  those  who,  centuries  hence,  will 
peruse  that  admirable  biography  of  the  martyred  prelate.  The  **  Hbtori- 
cal  Sketch,'*  however,  is  another  evidence  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  re- 
search for  which  Dr.  Moran  is  so  eminently  remarkable,  another  proof  of 
the  unwearied  industry  with  which  he  works  for  the  honour  of  our  religion 
and  native  land. 

The  object  which  the  learned  author  proposed  to  himself  in  writing 
the  Sketch  of  the  Cromwellian  Persecution  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  show 
the  Catholics  of  this,  and  every  other  country  where  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  how  our  predecessors  in  the  faith  behaved  themselves  at  that 
awful  period,  when  the  whole  Irish  people,  after  a  brave,  but  unsuccessful, 
resistance,  were  overborne  and  down-trodden  by  the  fanatical  Puritans. 
Doabtlcss,  the  generality  of  readers  are  already  familiar  with  Cromwell's 
Irish  campaigns,  and  very  few  are  ignorant  of  the  massacres  which  that 
ruthless  tyrant  perpetrated  in  Drogheda,  Wexford,  and  elsewhere ;  but, 

.  *  HiSTOBICAL  SxsrCHBS  OF  THS  PeRSECUTIOKS  SuFTERED  BY  THE  CaTHO> 

jjcs  OF  Irfland  u^der  tbe  Rule  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans-  by  the  Reo, 
Patrick  Franeia  Moran,  Vice- Rector  of  the  Irish  College,  Rome.  Dublin 
and  London :  Jambs  Duffv. 
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till  tbe  presenl  Tolome  appeared,  we  bad  no  categorical  nflvrative  of  the 
sofferingB  to  which  Cromwell  doomed  the  Irish  Catholics,  clergy  and  laity, 
for  their  wiflwerviDg  attachment  to  God,  king,  and  country.  Their  devo- 
tioa  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  and  theur  loyal^  to  a  worthless  sovereign, 
sire  of  a  son  still  more  worthless,  involved  them  in  common  min,  and 
brooghtdownon  their  heads  that  curse — death,  outlawry,  and  confiscation, — 
which  to  tbe  present  day  remains  proverbial  in  Ireland.  There  are  many, 
doubtless,  whose  sqneamishness,  real  or  afiected,  will  find  f anlt  with  the 
*^  HistoricalSketcb,'' simply  because  itreviyes  memories  which  the  over-sensi- 
tive  woold  haye  bnried  in  oblivion.  Objections  of  this  sort,  howeyer,  are 
little  worth;  for,  on  the  same  principle,  and  to  cater  to  each  tastes,  we  should 
destroy  the  Roman  Martyrology  and  eyeiy  other  book  that  records  Christian 
heroism  struggling  agiunst  the  iron  band  of  despotism.  Nor  are  we  to 
foiiget  that  the  Irish  Catholics  have  been  held  up  to  the  world  by  Temple, 
Borlase,  and  other  lying  writers,  too  numerous  to  mention,  as  a  race  plunged 
In  ignorance,  rioting  in  blood  and  rapine,  and  incapable  of  performing  a 
angle  deed  that  could  be  pleasing  in  Uie  sight  of  God  or  man.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  fanatical  Puritans  pretended  to  view  them  in  this  light, 
and  thought  that  they  were  justified  in  exterminating  the  whole  race  by 
sword,  halter,  famine,  and  every  other  device  which  wicked  ingenuity 
could  invent.  This,  indeed,  was  merest  pretence,  bat  the  real  object  of 
those  canting  knaves  was  to  get  possession  of  the  churches,  estates,  and 
homesteads  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  after  the  latter  had  been  swept  from 
their  native  sml.  Instead,  therefore,  of  finding  fault  with  tbe  ^'  Historical 
Sketch,"  we  should  rather  be  proud  of  it,  as  an  able  and  lucid  vindication 
of  our  national  honour,  and  as  an  unanswerable  apology  for  our  Catholic 
forefathers,  whose  devotion  to  the  faith  defied  Cromwell's  sword,  and  came 
out,  if  possible,  brighter  and  more  purified  from  the  terrible  ordeal  through 
whkh  it  bad  to  pass.  Every  Irish  Catholic  should  feel  himself  exalted  by 
the  contemplation  of  what  his  predecessors  had  to  endure  for  their  religion, 
and  none  can  say  that  he  bas  formed  an  adequate  notion  of  their  sufierings 
till  he  has  perused  the  pages  of  this  admirable  volume.  Want  of  know- 
ledge may,  in  many  instances,  be  excusable,  but  surely  it  is  a  shame  and  a 
disg^ce  to  be  ignorant  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Cutholicity  iu  this  island,  or 
of  those  who  had  down  their  lives  in  the  dungeon  and  on  the  scaffold  to 
transmit  the  sacred  deposit  to  us,  who  enjoy  its  nianifold  blessings  now 
that  tbe  sword  of  persecution  is  rusting  in  its  sheath. 

The  long  series  of  pains  and  penalties  infiicted  on  the  Irish  Catholics 
by  Cromwell  and  the  ministers  of  Charles  II.  Is  faithfully  and  minutely 
detailed  in  Dr.  Moran's  ^'  Sketch,"  and  we  may  here  observe,  that  many  of 
tbe  doconrients  he  quotes  were  never  before  published,  being  for  the  most 
part  ^^  JleportSj**  carefully  drawn  up  by  ocular  witnesses,  who  deposited 
them  in  the  Boman  archives,  where  they  might  have  lain,  lost  to  the  read- 
ing world,  were  it  not  for  tbe  research  of  the  learned  author.  Tbe  veracity 
of  those  Reports,  so  painfully  minute  and  circomstantial,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  collateral  evidences  collected  from  Protestant  writers,  whom  Dr. 
Moran  cites;  and  we  need  hardly  state,  that  he  has  given  additional 
value  to  his  book  by  copious  extracts  from  Dominic  O'Daly,  LyncL's 
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**  Life  of  EIrwao,'*  ^  Cambrensis  EyereoB,"  and  other  works  of  eqtud  im- 
portance. 

As  we  hope  that  the  Historical  Sketch  will  pass  throogh  manj  editioos,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  snggesting  to  Dr.  Moran,  that  ^he  can  naterially 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  ^'  Individnal  In- 
stances of  Persecution,"  by  consulting  Garth's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Onnond, 
where  he  will  find  manyexamples  of  fiendish  cruelty  inflicted  on  the  Catholics 
by  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  period,  far  surpassing  in  atrocionsuess  any  that 
we  read  in  the  fabulous  histories  of  the  Inquisition.  We  may  also  remark 
that  it  would  be  well  to  record  how  many  of  the  worst  persecutors  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  died,  for,  as  is  generally  the  case,  most  of  those  miscreants 
came  to  a  horrible  and  untimely  end.  Thus,  for  example,  Sir  Charles 
Coote*  was  shot  dead  in  Trim,  after  he  had  risen  from  warming  himself  at 
a  fire  made  of  a  wooden  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  contemp- 
tuously caused  to  be  hewed  into  billets.  The  renegade  Lord  Esmond,  too, 
the  murderer  and  exterminator  of  the  O'Bymes  in  Wicklow  felt  God's 
avenging  hand  press  heavily  on  him,  for,  after  being  struck  blind,  he  died 
on  the  road-side,  and  was  laid  in  the  ancestral  vault,  unreconciled  and  nn- 
anealed.  Many  instances  of  similar  visitations  overtook  others  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  bloody  drama,  so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Moran,  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  find  room  for  them  in  some  future  edition.  Meanwhile, 
we  will  claim  for  this  excellent  volume  a  niche  in  every  Irish  library,  and 
we  would  recommend  all  those  who  are  entrusted  ^ith  the  training  of 
Catholic  youth,  not  only  to  place  it  in  their  hands,  but,  if  possible,  to  make 
them  learn  every  page  of  it  by  heart,  for  there  are  few  books  fuller  of 
instruction,  interest,and  edification,  and  none,  certainly,  better  calculated  to 
make  us  love  our  religion,  and  revere  the  memories  ot  those  who  died  mar- 
tyrs to  uphold  it.  Before  dbmissing  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  observe,  that  the  ^*  Historical  Sketch**  is  dedicated  to  the  Itev. 
Monsignore  Yore,  than  whom  none  could  be  better  entitled  to  such  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  esteem.  This  venerable  ecclesiastic  is,  indeed,  the  last  link 
of  that  long  chain  of  priests  who  lived  in  the  penal  times— one  of  those 
who  beheld  our  sanctuary,  and  our  beauty,  and  glory  laid  waste.  Hap- 
pily, however,  for  himself  and  the  community  at  large,  he  has  survived 
those  evil  days ;  and  now,  grown  gray  in  the  constant  performance  of  good 
works,  he  can  calmly  contemplate  a  new  order  of  things,  for  which  we  are 
in  great  measure  indebted  to  his  pious  and  patriotic  exertions.  The  churches, 
the  asylums  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  which  he  has  founded,  are 
so  many  imperishable  monuments  of  his  zeal  and  disinterestedness;  and  when- 
ever it  may  please  God  to  call  him  to  his  reward,  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  and 
the  regrets  of  all  those  who  appreciate  virtue,  will  be  showered  on  his  grave. 
So,  indeed,  should  he  be  honoured  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmist—^'  He  hath  distributed, 
he  hath  given  to  the  poor."  Need  we  add,  thAt  justice  of  this  sort  re- 
maineth  for  ever  and  ever  ? 

*  Coote  was  buried  in  Dublin,  and  his  tomb  bore  the  following  wgnifioant 
inscription : — 

•«  Eoffbmd**  ij^ory,  SootUnd'a  wondw, 
Ixeuuid's  terror  here  lies  under." 


'OUGHS,   ASTHMA,     AND   INCIPIENT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 
^  EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZESGES. 

STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  50,000  PERSONS  annnaUy  faU  victims  to 

''.lixoonary  Disorden,  incUidsng  Consnniptioii,  DtseMes  of  the  Cheat,  and  the 

I "  spiratory  Organs.     Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  core ;  be,  therefore, 

re(>ared,   dnriiifi  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  supply  of  KBATING*S 

*  ktrOH  LOZENGES,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  curing 

<'"r>agfa  or  Cold ;   they  are  ffood  alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  aced — they 

•the  lironchial  irritation  ;  ana  £or  improving  ^e  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 

^  '^.^rtr-r,  and  Actor  liave  Ions  patronised  them. 

I*repared  and   Scdd  in  Boxes,  Is.   lid.,    and  Tins,  2b.  9d.,  4s.   6d.,  and 

'-. .  6d.  each,  hy  TaoxikB  Kjsattno,  Chemist,  kc,  70,  St  Paul's  Church  Yard, 

i  -  04 Ion.     Retau  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

X.B. — ^To  prevent  spurimts  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 

'  KRATINO*S  COUGH  LOZeKGES"  are  engraven  on  the  Government  »tamp 

.  <raoh  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 


HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Admired  Remedies.— 
Scirea,  ulcers,  wounds,  and  scrofulous  blemishes  may  be   thoroughly  and 
-rmaaently    removed    b^  HoUoway's  world-esteemed  Ointment   and  Pills, 
•'rs.  Jackson,    No.  17,   Upper  Brook-street,  Derbv,  records  the  cure  of  her 
^  -i5t,  which  had  been  for  twenty  years  most  painfully  afflicted  by  a   scrofu- 
&  ulcer,  for  which  she  had  soufi^ht  surgical  assistance  in  vain.     Bad   legs, 
.  iri'tose  veins,  swelled  ancles,  ana  erysipelas,  soon  yield  to  the  judicious  use 
*  HoUoway's  cooling,  healing,    and  purifying  preparations,  which  generallv 
.  ve  ease  on  their  first  application.     However  painful  the  affection  may  feel, 
wever  terrible  the  sore  may  seem,  the  sufferer  may  be  cheered  by  the  know- 
'  ije  that  these  remedies  have  cured  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  oases. 

WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR 

CUsSVrifiXiB   PATJBMT   8TAKCB, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

AS    INFS&IOR    KINDS    ARE    OFTEN  SUBSTITUTED. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  GLASGOW  and    LONDON. 


BY  BOTAL  LBTTBB8  PATENT, 

WSTnTS    MOC-MAm   LEVER   TRUSS, 

FKRjrKCTKI>   AND  KXHIBITEp  IN  THE  GREAT  KXBIBITION,   1851, 

>  allowed  by  upwatds  of    ?00  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 

'  •Vfotion  in  the  curative  trtatment  of  HEBNTA.     The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 

often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided ;  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 

>    body,  ^riiile  the  reouisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN 

'AD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  muoh  ease  and  closeness  that  it 

-iii'^t  be  detected,  and  may  be  w&in  during  sleep.    A  descriptive  Circular  may 

•  L3A,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir- 

a!nfoeiiee  ot  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
JCABU&ctnrer,  Xr.  WHITE,  29%,  Pieoadllly,  London. 
Price  of  »  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  2bs.  6cL,  and  31s.  6d.     Posta^  Is. 
("rice  of  a  T)oabIe  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  52s.  6d     Postage  Is.  £L 
Pnoe  of  Umbilical  Truss,  42s.  and  52s.  6d.     Postage  Is.  lOd. 
Post-office   Orders  to  be  made  payaUe  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 

l^ocadilly•  ,^ 

H«w  Fateat  Slaitio  Stookings,  Xnea  Ci^,  Ac 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
•^ca!i2u>ly  £lastic  and  Oomprbssible,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 

-^lit  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  Weakness  and  Swelling  of  ^be 
iAr,<.  Vabtcose  V^ins,  SPitAiNS,  &c. ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
.  iHJve,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking. 

Price  from  4^  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  16s.  (>d.  each.    Postage  6d. 

JOBV  ITBRS,  KAmrFACnrBES,  S28,  FICOABILLT  LOHBOH. 


,y<! 


TBOMA'8     PBII.I.XPS, 

66,  SKINNER  STREET,  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON, 

MANUFACTURKR  OF  ALL  KINDS   OF 

QA8  APPARATUS  FOR  BENERAL  DOMESTIC   PURPOSES, 

AND  GENERAL  GASFITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT, 

T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Arebitjjcts,  Builden,;  dntl  oti  - 
tohia  PATENT   GAS    BATH    BOILER,  bv  wliicK  a  5  ft.  baiji:'  jircp 
charged,  can  l>e  heated  in  the.short  fli>ace  of  half  an-hhi^r,  aod  at  t^e  trill 
coat  of  Boiiietbiug  less  than  2d.  for  gas.     It  is  fittod  at  topb^^ii^'a  close  chain'' 
for  the  iMiriK)se  of  warming  linen,  and  lias  a  patent  swing' Imrueri  to  t..- 
outwards,  for  li.^hting,  so  as  U)  avoid  explosions.  *    . 

Gas  Stoves  from  16s.S  CSooking  Apparatos,  from  £1,  for  roasting,  Mking.  < ' 

Halls,  Consenratories,  Fnblio  BqUcUa^s,  Itc,  haated  by  gas  or  hot  'Vater. 

Batfis  encased  in  mahogany^  plain  wood^  or  oak^  and  fixed  on  reusonhlHc  u  r», 

in  any  part  of  the  country, 

Estimates  aho  flan8  giyeh. 

A  Prospectus  sent  Free  by  Post.     N.B.  Every  Article  Warranted. 

CONSUMPTION  m<  ALL  ITS   STAGES,   Coughs,  Hooping  CNmi/» 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,   Fever,   Ague,  ^Diphtheria,  Hysteria,  RheumAti^ 
Diarrhoea,  Spasms,  Colic,  Renal  and.  Uterine  Diseases,  are  immediately  reli^^ 
by  taking  a  dose  of  CHLORODYNE.     Discovered  and  named  by  Dr.  J.  C 
Browne,  ^i.Jl,C.S.L,  Ex-Aimv  Military  Staff.  The  question  asked  by  inv.iii.: 
f^ilies,  a(fd  households  is — What  is  the  best  roedioine  to  give  in  the  above  Ii- 
eases,  and  what  to  have  always  ready  ?  MedicaJ  testimony,  3ie  reply  of  thous^tt  . 
of  sufferer^  aud  invaUds,  is  coufirmator^'-of  tlie  invaluable  relief  afforded  by  t.'< 
remedy  above  all  others. 

Chlorodyne  is  a  liquid  taken  in  drops,  according  to  age.     It  invarJAN  . 
relieves  jjain,  of  whatever  kind ;  creates  a  calm,  Tefreshing  sleep ;  allays  irritat: 
of  the  nervous  system  when  all  other  remedies  fail ;  leaving  no  bad  effects.  \u. 
opium  or  laudanum  ;  and  can  be  taken  vhen  none  other  can  be  tolerated,     i  - 
value  in  saving  life  in  infancy  is  not  easily  estimated ;   a  few  drops  will  sub  i 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  and  arrest  Convulsions,  cur©  Hooping  Ci>il. 
Spasms,  and  Flatus  at  once.     Among  invalids  it  allays  the  pain  of^  Neural^' 
Rneumatism,  Gout,  etc.     It  soothes  the  weary  achings  of  Consumption,  relive 
the  soreness  of  the  Chest,  Cough,  and  Expectoration ;   and  cures  all  Cht  • 
Affections,  such  as  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Palpitation,  etc.     It  checks  DiarrL«i  • 
Alvine  Discharges,  or  Spasms,  and  Colics  of  the  Intestines,  etc 

The  extensive  demands  for  this  remedy,  known  as  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNK  ^ 
CHLORODYNE,  by  the  Medical  Profession,  Hospitals,  Dispensaries —Civif 
Military,  and  Naval — and  Families  especially,  guarantees  that  this  statement  •  t 
its  extreme  importance  and  value  is  ft  bofidJideonQ,  and  worthy  the  attention  oi  ;\< 

EXTRACTS  OF  MEDICAL  OPINIONS, 

From  W.  Vessalius  PetUsrnw,  M.O.— '*I  have  no  hesifation  in  stating  that  I  hftfe  never  n-  -. 
vrlth  an]' medicine  BO  efficacioua  aa  an  anti-apatimodic  and  sedative.  I  have  used  it  in  ConsuLj 
tlon.  Asthma,  Dlarrhcea,  and  other  diseases,  and  am  most  p:)Tfectl7  aaUafied  with  the  results." 

From  Dr.  M'Milllmau,  of  Now.Gallowa/,  Scotland.— **  I  consider  it  the  moet  valnablo  medicir. 
known" 

CAUTION.— Beware  of'Spurious  Compounds,  or  Imitations  of  **  Ohiorodyne."    Dr.  Bro«i- 
plftced  the  Recipe  for  making  "  Chlorodyue"  in  the  hands  of  Mr.   Davenport  only :  ct.*;  >' 
quently  tUero  can  be  no  other  Manufacturer.     The  genuine  bean  the  words,   ^Dr.  J.  Cu.  - 
Browne's  Ghlorodyne'*  on  the  Oovemment  Stamp  of  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  2s.  9d.  and  4s.  6d.,  by  the  Sole  Agent  and  Maaufactun  r. 

J.    T.     DAVENPORT, 
33,  GREAT  RUSSELL^  TREET,  BLOOMSBURY- SQUARE,  LONDON 

'         OLENFIELD    PATENT    STARCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 
And  Pronounoed  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  bb  THE 
FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 
Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,   &c.,  &c. 

WOTHERSPOON   &   Co.,  Glasgow  akd   Londok. 


TBOIBA'B     PBII.I.XPS, 

56,  SKINNEIt  STREET,  SNOW  HILL.,  LONDON, 

MASUFACTUBKB  OK  AIL    KINDS   OF 

BAS  APPARATUS  FOR  BENERAL  DOMESTIC    PURPOSES. 

AND  GENERAL  OASFITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 
T.  P.  rcapoctfully  iiivitca  tUe  attvnttoti  of  AroLit*;cta,  Bit Udersa:  toil  "ti' 
to  Ilia  PATENT  GAS  BATH  BOILEIt,  by  -wliicK  n  ^  ft.  ba%;"  iv>.;-. 
charged,  ciuk  Iw  lieati'd  in  tlm.BliorC  spjue  ui  hnlf  om-htoir^  Kud  at  1^  trii; 
uoat  ul  Buuietliiug  less  tban  2J.  fur  gaa.  it  U  flttud  at  tn'pwMti'a  close  oliaT^- 
far  the  purinsi.'  of  vranniDg  linen,  and  luis  a  patcut  swittg  iMravt,  t-  ■-■ 
viilvarda,  for  ll^htiii^,  BO  &3  to  avoid  exjilusions.  ' 

Gaa  Stoves  from  Kin.';  Ciicddsg  AppunitUB,  fruni  £1,  fur  roaatias,Jbaltiiu,   '. 
Hftlli,  Coitnrvatoiiai,  Faldi»  BnUdiAgt,  fto..  ha&t«d  \)j  gu  oiliot'^t« 
BiiUit  euemed  in  im/iofianji,  plainvtmi.oroak,  and  Jixed  on  reason&Wc  rr  ■■, 
in  aiii/jiart  of  the  country, 
amiCATEB  AStt  FL&MB    OIVEH. 
A  PmspeotuB  aeat  Free  by  Port.     N.B.   Every  Article  Wairaflteti. 

riONSUMPTION  IN,  ALL   ITS    STAGES,    Cotigha,  Hoopinff  Ci,  ■■. 

\J    MthB^  BroucLil.a,   Fever.   A™e,;'Dii>btheria,    HyBteria,   Rhemj,.ir:- 

Browne,  M.Il.C^.L,  Ei-Amy  Military  Statt;  Tho  qu,^^raXdbV  irv.l 
tapiilie^  «jd  hoowholds  is-Wliat  is  the  b^-st  n>o<liai2e  to  «"  ^  tlill  "' 

t,i3e«,  anil  wJwtto  havu  always  ready  *  MedioiJ  testimonv  Oip  «™.ior!S>fi:  " 
of  «.^ere^*  w-i  invalids,  is  confinnat^,-  of  tlie  invaIu,r^i;*^S:?^„^"  f,  , 
remedy  above  all  otbera.  ■"=■  auotuea  !■>  i... 

CllLoRODV.VE  is  a  bquid  takwi  in  drops,  accordini;  to  «d^  (*  - 
relieves  iiain,  of  wbaleverkiad  ;  creatoaacalm,  rv£n«nhi..™  =i  "  ,,  """'J  ■' 
of  the  nirvous  «yBto«.  when  all  other  ™medi«  f^iT"  ,'"*'( ^.^^^  J  alUys  mnt.i, . 
oiiium  or  laud.-mim.  ;  and  can  W  t»ken  vhen  nooL  itW  ^  "?  ^^  ^"^^  ^'^ 
value  in  saving  life  in  infancy  is  not  easily  eBtimateJ  ■  a  f""  j  **'^'^''»'"-'^'  '' 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  and  arrest  ConvuU;„n„  ^^  *^  «"'■'" 
SimsmH,  and  Flatus  at  once.  Among  invaltda  it  al!a.«.  ill  '^"'*  Hooping  CoilL 
Rlieuoiatiam,  Gout,  etc     It  soothes  the  weary  ac^?™  Ji  r.   P**  °'  SSnral;,:™ 


AffecVfonsrsuoh  M  Aathm^'  Brouehitis,"  P'allT^totio'^ct"  '    1*°"^  "'^'^  ftli't-'t,,. 
Alvine  DischnrEcs,  or  Spaoms,  and  Colics  of  the  Ii.w.'^'  checks  Diarrhiu 

The  ext^-nsive  demanila  for  this  remedy,  known  »K:"1^  ^^■ 
CHLORODYNE,   by  the  Mwlioal  Prufeaaion     h       -^       ^-''^L^SBIWWNr 
Militarj-,  and  Naval-and  Families  o8,.eciaJly,  'cuaram!^' J^'^PWaaries-fV  ■ 
iiaeiLtremainiiiortanixiand  valueiBaiomfjCrfeoue       ??''™s  that  this  ■t^^nd,. 

F-XTBACTS   OF    MEDICAL    OPW,™'*^y**'<" 


CaUT10(T.— Beware  ofSpo 


Sold  in  Bottles,  at  2s.  9d.  ( 

J. 

as,  GREAT  RUSSELI* 

OLENFIE 

USED  ] 

And  Pbo!iooh<:kd  by 

FINEST 

Sold    by   all 

WOTHERSPO 


"A.1UBTBL  OF  ORIATBBM." 

THE   yiNTAOE   WINE   COMPANY 

Oonttnne  to  rapply  all  cUwaes  of  tba  oommonlty  with  th« 

OELEBBATED  XESES  OOHIDA  SHEBBT, 

Pronounoed  by  the  enUre  Prosi,  and  bf  tbe  genwml  ftpproTal  of  the  PobUo,  to  be  the  beat  at  the  pr 

offered  In  England. 

GOLDEN  18i.  FEB  DOZ.    ^^Qg^       P  A  L  E   806.  FEB  D 

'•  A  fun-flavoured  and  most  excel-  Jm^SB  * '  ^  ^f?^  Wine  of  remai 

lent  Wine."— /oAji  BuU,         VIShSH  ^'^^"  — ^"'«*«y  ^"^ " 

^^WBFmoT  Orders  of  Two  Dooon  and  up^ 

—                               ^^«r^  oarriaffe  {Mid  to  any  Bail 

Samplei  for  U.  6d,                     ^  ^*»*i^°  ^"^  England. 

VIHTAaE    WIHE    OOHFAHT, 

IMPORTERS  OF  SPANISH  WINES, 

14,  BLOOMSBURY  STREET.  LONDON. 


\ 


TH0XA8    PHILLIPS, 
06,  8KINNE&-STBBET,  SNOW-HILL,  LONDON, 
Mannfteturer  of  all  Unda  of 

GAS  APFABATV8  FOB  GXHE&AL  BOMXBTIC  PUBPOfEB, 

AND  GENERAL  GAS-FITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  retpectfuny  Invitee  the  attention  of  Arehlteota,  Builders,  and  othen,  to  hie  PATENT  GAS 

BOILER,  by  which  a  6ft  Bath,  properly  charged,  can  be  heated  In  the  abort  space  of  half-an  hoar. 

the  trifling  cost  of  something  less  thsA  Sd.  for  gas.     It  is  fitted  at  top  with  a  close  chamber  ibr  tbe  y 

of  warming  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  bamer,  to  torn  outwards,  for  lighting,  ao  as  to  arold  exp 

Gas  Stoves  froit  16s. ;  Oooking  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roasting,  baking,  Ao. 

Halls,  Conier^toriei,  PnUio  BuQdiiigs,  Ipd.,  heated  by  Gas  or  Hot  Water. 

Baths  encased  in  mahogany,  plafan  wood,  or  oak,  and  fixed,  on  reaaonable  terms.  In  any  part  of  the  cr 

SStlMAXSS  AKD  PLAH8  GIVEir. 

A    PROSPECTUS    SENT    FREE    BY   POST. 

N.B — ^Efery  Article  warranted. 


METROPOLITAN         |^  COMPANY, 

106,  SHOE  LANE,  JIH  FLEET  STREET. 


A  GOOD  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  for  Ss.  6d. ;  warranted  to  wear  well ,  fay  cmi 
best  qoaUty  made,  light  and  brilUailit,  6s.  6d. 


GBAT  HAIB  BB8T0BED  TO  ITS  HATUBAL  GOLOUR. 

Neuralgia,  Nerrons  Headache.  Rhenmatlsm,  and  Stiff  Joints  car«d  by  F.  M.  HERRIKG'S  p 
MAGNETlic  BRUSHES,  1«b.  and  16a.    Combs,  8«.  6d.  to  JOs.  "-wx^i. 

Da.  Hassaui  kxpoetsu—* 
k%  Y  BATV  earefoUy  examined,  and  also  tested,  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  'Patent  Mairnet 

X     and  Flesh  Brashes'  of  Ur.  F.  M.  HBaanvo,  and  f  hare  to  state,  as  the  result  ct  thla  exan: 
that  I  regard  them  as  the  most  perfect  Brushes  hitherto  constnicted,  both  as  rsepecta  their  mei  i 
construction  and  magaetical  action. 

"The  Flesh  Brush  I  consider  to  be  moat  effectiT^  fbr  it  remoyea  the  outer  and  older  Dort^on? 
epidermis,  and  then  fteee  the  pores  of  the  skin  much  more  completely  than  any  of  the  Brashes  or  i 
now  in  use.** 

The  Public  are  cautioned  against  counterfUta. 

Gray  Hair  and  Baldnesa  prevented  by  F.  H.  H's  Patent  Preventive  Brush.    Price  4b.  and  5s 

Offices,  82,  BAsisaHAtL-smR.  Lordok. 

F.  M.  H.'s  Teasle  Brushes  (puroly  mechanical)  for  Cloth,  Velvet,  Merino,  Ac„  not  only  perfectiv  J 
but  PRBsaavi  the  ikbrlc  in  a  remarkable  manner.  '' 

AGEHT8  FOB  DUBLIH: 

Bewuet  &  Evans,  SackvUle-street ;  Olduam  &  Co.,Grafton-8treet;  Worn  Da 
street ;  Birch,  Molesworth-street ;  Laird,  Grafton-stieet.  ' 

Agent  for  Cork— Pigott,  Marlboro'-street 
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THE  OUT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  UNWELCOME   UEETINQ. 

After  an  ardooaa  day  passed  in  assisting  her  father  to  sort  his  various 
papers,  Urcella  Trevillers  sallied  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  Cedar  Grove, 
to  enjoy  the  sweet,  refreshing  air.  The  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  all 
was  hashed  in  repose.  The  wind  which  had  spent  its  vaa^aries  during  the 
conne  of  tiie  dav,  was  now  completely  lulled.  The  old  fantastic  trees 
threw  their  gloomy  shadows  along  the  grassy  path  which  Urcella  had 
chosen  for  her  ttroU ;  whilst  the  wild  and  tanfl;led  underwood  told  a  tale  of 
long  neglect.  Of^  in  this  seclnded  spot  would  Urcella  pass  a  listless  hour, 
mamtg  upon  the  pisl  and  future  destiny  of  all  around  her.  Sometimes  her 
peasive  mind  would  soar  to  higher  regions,  and,  unseen  by  the  world,  she 
woold  pour  oat  her  soul  in  supplication  for  the  well-being  of  those  most 
dear  to  her,  and  whose  safety  and  happiness  were  the  fervent  prayer  of  her 
atTeetioiiate  heart.  Thus  absorbed,  she  trod  with  slow  and  gentle  stepa  the 
Telwet  sod.  The  discovery  of  (jer4ld's  duplicity,  of  which  (since  her  visit 
to  the  labonrer^s  cot)  she  had  no  longer  any  doubt,  would  force  itself  un- 
biclden  across  her  mind,  and  add  another  proof  of  the  little  there  was  to  be 
relied  on  in  this  deceptive  world.  She  tried  to  banish  the  recollection  of 
this  disappointment,  and  turn  her  thoughts  towards  the  Disposer  of  all 
things,'  praying  for  submission  to  his  wise  decrees  whatever  they  might  be. 

^■KhtfaU  now  began  to  show  signs  of  approach,  and  Urcella  deemed  it 
prodeiit  to  retam  home.  She  had  no  fears  for  herself,  but  in  consideration 
of  those  whom  she  knew  would  be  anxious  at  her  prolonged  absence, 
knowing  her  to  be  alone,  she  pursued  her  solitary  walk  no  further. 

That  she  had  strolled  far  from  the  Priory  was  true,  but  that  ehe  wor  alone 
was  not  the  case,  a  searching,  scowling  eye  was  watching  her  at  no  great 
distnoce.  Her  steps  had  been  observed,  and  tracked  by  one  she  little  dreamt 
was  nigh.  TVlth  noiseless  tread  this  dark  intruder  followed  in  the  distance, 
concealed  in  view  by  the  shadowy  branches  of  the  cedars.    Reaching  the 
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spot  where  Urcella  was,  he  stealthily  drew  nearer,  till,  catching  a  fall  view  of 
the  beauteous  maid,  he  stood  motionless.  Urcella  Trevilleri  was  no  stranger 
to  him.  He  knew  her  well,  had  known  her  from  her  earliest  youth  ;  hatl 
been  her  playmate,  her  companion,  and  might  even  have  aspired  to  a  nearer 
kinship  had  not  his  wayward  condnct  thrown  an  impenetrable  barrier  against 
all  further  communication  betwixt  himself  and  the  family  of  Sir  Algeroou 
Trevillers.  He  wonld  now  Aiin  take  this  opportunity  of  addressing  her ; 
but  he  dared  not.  There  was  that  in  her  angelip  mien  wlych  forbade  h'n 
rude  approach.  He  was  too  conscious  of  his  un worthiness  to  disturb  her. 
Ke  stood  spell  bound,  hesitating  whether  to  advance  boldly,  or  wait  a 
more  fitting  occasion.  At  this  moment  Urcella  turned  suddenly  rotand,  as  if 
to  retrace  her  steps.  The  moment  was  not  to  bo  lost,  he  sprang  from  his 
retreat  and  intercepted  her  path. 

Greatly  alanncd  at  this  unexpected  apparition,  Urcella  was  on  tbe  point 
of  rushing  by,  and  flying  for  safety,  when  the  tones  of  a  well-remembered 
voice  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  arrested  her  course. 

^^  Stay,  good  cousin,  stay,  I  beseech  you,*'  were  the  supplicatory  words 
that  stopped  her  hasty  retreat. 

"  Geoffrey !"  exclaimed  Urcella,  giving  a  terrified  glance  at  the  changed 
and  haggard  face  before  her.     '*  Is  that  you  ?" 

'^  Yes,"  was  the  agitated  reply  ;  'Mt  is  your  old  companion,  your  old  a(i- 
mirer,  your  own  consin,  who  implores  you  to  listen  to  him  for  a  few  moment:)/' 

''  Geoffrey,"  said  Urcella,  eudeavouring  to  recover  her  self-posstssiou, 
"  what  brings  you  here  ?'' 

"  Rain— destitution — '* 

"  Ruin !— destitution  ! — what,  in  mercy,  has  brought  you  to  this  dread- 
ful state  ?"  said  Urcella,  advancing  little  by  little. 

^^  My  evil  de.«tioy.  That  wretched  fate  which  has  ever  pursued  mc 
from  my  childhood  to  this  moment,  and  which  will  nut  cease  to  cling  to 
me  to  my  last  hour.'* 

"  And  have  you^  Geoffrey,  in  no  whv  assisted  this  evil  genius  in  bring- 
ing you  to  this  extraordiuaiy  condition  ?" 

'^  Hold !"  cried  Geoffrey,  his  brow  darkening  as  he  spoke.   '^  This  is  no 
time  for  reproaches — ^rather  deplore  my  desperate  condition." 
''  I  do,  indeed,  deplore  it,"  said  Urcella. 

''  Well,  then,  let  me  test  the  truth  of  what  you  say  by  your  p^-omisins: 
to  procure  me  an  interview  with  my  uncle.  See  him  I  must ;  aud  a  word 
in  my  favour  from  you  will  be  the  means  of  procuring  what  I  desire.  Give 
me  this  promise,  sweet  cousin,  and  I  will  leave  yon  immediately." 

^*  I  pray  you,  Geoffrey,  make  no  such  request.  I  cannot.  Indeed,  I  can- 
not grant  it.  Hew  can  I  lead  you  into  my  father's  presence,  after  you  have 
so  ungratefully  requited  his  generosity?" 

"  Generosity !"  cried  Geoffrey,  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  Do  you 
call  that  generosity  which  drove  me  from  my  home,  and  thrust  me  inex- 
perienced upon  the  wide  world  ?" 

"  You  were  not  driven  from  my  father's  home,  Geoffrey.  You  left  us 
abruptly,  and  entirely  of  your  own  accord." 
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^4ad  wbo  eonld  have  staid  under-  tike  tyrannlcar  thraldom  to  which  I 

^^Tyraaaieal  tbrafdom !  ^dk  wit  thus,  GreofPrey ;  mj  fkther^s  goodness 
to  joa  had  no  bounds ;  he  bdalged  yon,  forgsve  jon  over  and  over  agalo, 
trotted  yon  as  bia  own  ton,  and  wonM  have  cootinoed  to  do  so  to  this  day, 
had  not  yoor  pervene  spirit  raade  yonr  presence  a  misery,  instoad  of  a  hap- 
pinesB.  YoB  cannot  deny  k;  the  very  recoUeetion  of  yonr  past  oondnct 
oogiit  to  upbraid  yon  with  ingratitude^  each  time  yon  pronoonce  yonr  na- 
de's  hononred  naine.^ 

^  Hosh  f*  eonsio,  said  Oeoffrey,  impatiently ;  **  prate  no  more  to  me  of 
ingmitade.  My  mind  is  filled  with  more  nrgeat  matter.  I  am  left  with* 
oat  a  stiver,  and  mnsc  be  assisted.  In  fact,  I  am  come  to  be  again  ad-' 
milted  nnder  that  roof,  which  my  dying  parent  begged  might  ever  be  a 
refuge  and  a  home  ta  me." 

*^  And  was  it  not  a  refuge  and  a  home  to  yon  till  yonr  strange  habits' 
aade  yon  no  longer  wortiiy  of  its  protection  ?** 

*'  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  my  desire  to  be  received  aga'n  as  an  in- 
mate of  my  uncle's  abode.     My  present  straitened  circumstances  give 
me  an  additional  claim  to  be  there ;  and  yon,  cousin,  if  yon  have  any  pro-' 
per  feellttg  left,  must  urge  this  claim  for  me.** 

**  Yon  have  no  claim,"  said  Urcella,  mildly,  ^^  on  my  father*s  roof,  or  on 
big  boiBty.  His  goodness  alone^  took  you,  reared  you,  loved  you,  till  your 
uiwarrantable  behaviour  snapt  the  cord  of  a£fec(ion,  and  made  you  as  one 
no  looger  known  to  him." 

'^  For  the  last  time  I  ask  you,''  said  Geoffrey,  his  eyes  kindling  with 
wrath,  '^  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  chance  of  my  being  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  ancle's  family  as  heretofbre  ?" 

^  None,  Geoffrey,  none !  My  father  will  never  consent  to  be  a  party  to 
those  painful  scenes  which  so  frequently  occurred  wheu  yon  were  with  u?, 
«id  which  yon  cannot  have  forgotten." 

'^  How,  then,  am  I  to  subsist  ?** 

'^  By  those  ample  means  secured  to  you  by  your  father,  and  which ' 
ought  to  have  far  exceeded  your  necessities ;  what  has  become  of  that 
Doble  portion  ?" 

^*  Gone  I — ^gone  into  the  coffers  of  others ! — lost  to  me  for  ever  I  I 
bave  nothing  left — ^and  am  therefore  driven  to  call  upon  those  who  have 
plenty." 

^^  You  are  greatly  mistaken,  Geoffrey,  if  you  imagine  that  my  father  pos- 
sesses more  than  ho  requires  for  his  o^  n  and  our  maintenance.  His  adhe,- 
renee  to  the  M  Faith  has  drawn  down  the  anger  of  the  law  upon  him  ; 
ifld  he  is  fined  to  well  nigh  ruin.** 

"^Greater  the  fool  he,  then,"  said  the  excited  young  man,  *'for  not 
cbapiog  his  belief  to  the  progress  of  the  times." 

^'  Oh,  shame  on  you,  Geoffrey !  Shame  on  you,  to  talk  thus  in*everently. 
Take  yoorself  away  to  your  boon-companions,  aud  anger  not  my  father  witli 
TOUT  nnarelcome  presence.    There  b  not  the  alightest  prospect  of  your 
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wishes  being  realised ;  therefore,  foUow  mj  eoimsel,  and  turn  jonr  eovrse 
in  some  other  direction." 

The  indignation  of  Oeoffreyv  which  had  been  increasing  eadi  moment  tg 
he  perceived  the  impossibility  of  engaging  his  cousin's  sympathy  in  his  be- 
half, now  reached  its  climax,  and,  adrancing  a  few  paces,  he  angrily  seiced 
the  shrinking  girl  by  the  arm,  and  ponred  into  her  ear  a  volnme  of  abuse, 
directed  principally  against  his  nnde,  Sir  Algernon,  and  declaring. that, 
shoold  he  again  be  deprived  of  that  asylnm  to  which  he  conceived  he  was 
jostly  entitled,  he  should  adopt  a  course  which  would  make  her  father  and 
all  belongiog  to  him  rue  the  day  that  gave  him  birth.  Having  thus  given 
vent  to  his  boiling  emotions,  he  loosened  his  hold,  and,  dashing  amongst  the 
dark  underwood,  disappeared  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  so  sud- 
denly emerged. 

Terrified  beyond  description  at  the  violent  gesticulations  and  threats  of 
Geoffrey,  Urcella  scarcely  knew  bow  she  reached  home,  and  when  she  did, 
was  so  overcome  with  alarm  and  sgitation  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  state 
what  had  occurred.  Becoming  by  degrees  somewhat  composed,  she  im- 
parted to  her  indulgent  kinswoman  the  unexpected  return  or  her  truant 
icousin,  and  the  distressing  interview  that  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
herself,  begging  at  the  same  time  to  use  her  infloence  with  her  father  in 
procuring  Geoffrey  that  audience  he  so  vehemently  desired. 

Mistress  Trevillers  listened  to  her  niece's  redtal  with  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation. She  knew  more  of  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  Geoff'rey  than  bad 
reached  the  ear  of  Urcella,  and  was  therefore  not  so  much  surprised  at 
his  ontrageons  behaviour  as  she  might  otherwise  have  been.  As  for 
paying  a  word  in  favour  of  his  return,  she  could  not  with  safety  do  so, 
knowing  fall  well  the  serious  evils  that  would  accrue  from  auch  a  course. 
Indeed,  she  was  already  convinced  that  her  brother  would  not  listen  to 
such  a  request  for  a  moment 

Having  reflected  a  few  seconds  how  she  could  most  judiciously  take 
part  in  the  business,  she  conducted  the  excited  girl  to  the  repose  of  her 
own  apartment,  and  then  went  in  search  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  to 
impart  to  him  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  return. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

JANS  OEOFFRET. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  startling  meet'ng  in 
the  grove,  a  young  roan,  of  comely,  though  somewhat  jaded  appearance, 
knocked  loudly  at  the  portal  of  St.  Andrew's  Prioiy,  and  requested  an  im- 
mediate audience  with  its  lord.  The  favour  was  granted,  and  the  peti- 
tioner was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers. 

As  the  conference  took  place  with  closed  doors,  we  will  profit  of  its  pro- 
longed continnnnce  f  o  say  a  few  words  respecting  him  who  had  thus  peremp- 
torily demanded  an  interview. 
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JtDS  Gecffiney  was  an  onlj  child.  His  mother,  a  sister  of  Sir  Algernon, 
followed  her  bvslMUid  to  an  earl/  grave,  leaving  her  orphan  boj  to  the  cave  and 
proteedon  of  his  nncle.  The  child  was  acoordinglj  convejed,  on  the  demise 
of  hisiMretit,  to  the  residence  of  Sir  Algemoo,  where  he  shared  with  hi«i 
oooflia  Uroella  all  the  solicitnde  and  kindness  which  an  attached  relatiye 
knew  bow  to  bestow. 

For  some  years  all  looked  fair  and  promisiog.  The  wayward  disposi- 
tioo  of  the  yoang  adopted  was  readily  overlooked  as  being  the  natural  con- 
wqvoee  of  mnch  indulgence,  and  which  time  woald  gradoally  correct. 
This  improvement,  however,  not  manifesiing  itself  as  soon  as  was  expected, 
tJie  yoath  was  sent  away  to  be  educated  at  some  distant  establishment, 
where  it  was  hoped  his  nnmly  propensities  wotdd  be  dniy  checked  by 
severe  coercion ;  bnt,  nnfortonately,  instead  of  this  prodncing  the  issne 
desired,  the  contrary  result  soon  became  visible.  His  defects  grew  with 
his  yean.  A  system  of  determined  insubordination  occasioned  his  ex- 
pokkm,  wherever  he  was  placed.  Sir  Algernon  at  length  came  to 
the  painfol  necessity  of  ordering  him  home.  Here,  his  apparent  contri- 
tiaa  and  desire  to  conform  to  the  minutest  wishes  of  his  offended  uncle, 
made  the  Utter  hope  that  his  disposition  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
ooosequently  misguided.  Impressed  with  this  new  idea,  Sir  Algernon 
foolved  in  fatore  to  retain  him  under  his  immediate  eye,  and  that 
of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Francis  Treviilers,  a  learned  member  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  and  who  at  that  time  resided  with  him.  By  this  ar- 
nogmoit  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  the  wild  spirit  of  bis 
nephew,  and  effect  by  kindness  that  which  severity  could  not  do.  Bat 
even  this  scheme,  based  as  it  was  upon  the  most  indulgent  assurances  of  ob- 
livion and  forgiveness  of  the  past,  proved  of  little  or  no  avail.  A  careless 
mdifferenoe  to  every  sober  pursuit,  was  soon  followed  by  a  passion  for  play, 
which  dangerous  pastime  began  wholly  to  engross  his  mind.  And,  being 
now  almost  grown  to  manhood,  that  restraint  which,  as  a  youth,  was  placed 
over  him,  was  necessarily  withdrawn,  and  he  made  use  of  his  liberty  to 
hudate  himself  in  all  the  arts  of  an  accomplished  gamester ;  which  un- 
fortunate propensity  was  accompanied  with  not  only  a  total  disregard  for 
the  fiiendly  advice  of  Sir  Algernon,  bnt  a  bitter  hatred  for  his  kind  uncle, 
the  Bev.  Father  Francis,  whose  only  fault  was  the  too  patient  endarance 
with  wbidi  he  bore  the  almost  daily  insolence  of  his  ungracious  nephew. 

Geoffre/s  long  and  close  intimacy  with  his  beauteous  cousin  Urcella, 
naturally  inclined  him  to  turn  his  eyes  and  heart  in  that  direction,  and  no 
means  did  he  lose  in  his  endeavours  to  call  forth  a  reciprocal  return  on  her 
part ;  but  in  this  he  was  sorely  disappointed.  High-minded  and  upright, 
Sir  Algernon's  daughter  recoiled  at  his  pretensions.  She  scrnpnlonsly  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  recdtude  traced  out  for  her  by  those  she  deemed  it  a 
hj4)piiie88  to  obey ;  she  viewed  the  conduct  of  her' ungrateful  cousin  with 
that  indignation  which  it  deserved.  And,  notwithstanding  his  handsome 
person  and  captivating  address,  nothing  could  shake  her  determination  to 
extinguish  at  once  his  hopep,  and  give  no  encouragement  to  professions  so 
iiiiihiaii>lng  of  ber  reinm.    Hla  toul  want  of  respect  for  the  faith  in  which* 
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wishes  beinjt  retliEed ;  tlierafixe,  foQoir  my  conmel,  and  tan  toot  eoniw  A 

ID  eome  other  direction,"  a 

The  indigiiation  of  Qtafdvf,  which  had  been  Increuhig  eadi  noncBt  u  ■ 

he  perceived  the  impouibitity  c^enftaging  hia  consin's  STinpithj  ia  hi*  be-  ■ 

half,  now  reached  its  climax,  and,  adnncing  a  few  paces,  be  angritjieind         .  i 
the  ahrinkiDg  giri  bj  the  arm,  and  poured  into  hfr  ear  a  Tolnme  of  aboae,         '  ' 
directed  principally  igtiDit  his  nnde.  Sir  Algeraoo,  and  declaring  that,        ■ 
nhoald  he  again  be  deprived  of  that  aaylmn  to  which  be  omceiTod  ha  wu 
joatlj  entitled,  he  Bhooid  adopt  a  eoane  which  would  make  her  father  and       ! . 
all  belonfcing  to  bim  me  the  daj  that  ftve  him  birth.     Hariog  thna  gina        \  • 
vent  to  bis  boiling  emotloDB,  he  loosened  his  hold,  and,  dashing  amongst  lb*        <■ 
dark  underwood,  disappeared  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  so  n^-        I 
denly  emerged. 

Terrified  bejrond  description  at  the  violent  geitienlatioas  and  tliTesl>  ol  t 
Gcoffrej,  Urcelia  scarcely  knew  bow  she  reached  borne,  and  when  ibe  d^A,  |t 
was  so  overcome  with  alarm  and  sgitation  as  to  he  almost  neable  lostahis 
what  had  occurred.  Becoming  by  degreea  somewhat  composed,  At  ^»> 
parted  to  her  indulgent  kinswoman  the  unexpected  reinru  or  ierK~~-yg^ 
iCODsin,  wd  the  distressing  interview  that  had  taken  place  between  hi^^,^  ^^ 
lierself,  bpgging  at  the  same  time  to  use  her  inflaence  with  her  f*^^^gr  io 
procuring  Geoffrey  that  audience  he  lo  vehemently  desired. 

Mistress  Trevilleis  listened  to  her  niece's  rtdtal  with  forro."!^^  ^ ;,. 
dignation.     She  knew  more  of  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  Geoffrey.  i  .j 

reached  the  ear  of  Urcelia,  and  was  therefore  not  so  mnch  ^-w  '".'^'"n 
his  ontrageons  behaviour  as  she  might  otherwise  have  '**^^w^  "P™a  it 
saying  a  word  in  favour  of  his  return,  she  could  not  with,  ■     As  for 

knowing  fall  well  the  serions  evils  that  would  accrue  from  ^^^'*}'  ^  >°i 
Jndeed,  she  waa  already  convbced  that  her  brother  wonlt^^^™  »  www. 
aucb  a  request  for  a  momeoL  "^^  UUen  la 

naving  reflected  a  few  seconds  bow  she  conld  meet 
part  in  the  business,  she  conducted  the  excited  glH  to  t^.     jodicfotary  ttke 
own  apartment,  and  then  went  id  search  of  Sir  Algerv,^o  npoee  of  her 
impart  to  bim  the  nnwelcome  intelligence  of  his  nephew^  ^on  TrevUlen,  to 

"s  retnni. 


At  an  early  honr  of  tbe 
ibe  Krove,  a  young  nan, 
knocked  loudly  at  the  port 
mediate  andience  with  its 
tioDer  waa  ushered  into  th< 
As  the  conference  tool 
longed  contin  nance  'o  aay 
torily  demanded  an  intervi 
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Jnu  GflCtErey  wu  in  oaij  child.  Hb  mother,  ■  uster  of  Sir  Algernoo, 
fdknred  hor  hnslMUid  to  an  wHj  gnn,  luriiig  ber  orphui  boj  to  the  care  and 
protMdon  of  bis  node.  Tbe  child  wu  iccordinglj  conrejed,  on  tbe  demise 
of  hia  parciit,  to  ths  Teaidence  of  Sir  Algemoa,  when  be  sbsred  with  bid 
coBMO  Ureelk  ill  the  lolicirade  and  kimiiiesa  which  u  uttcbed  relative 
knew  how  to  bcatow. 

For  Mme  jttm  all  looked  fair  and  proiDisiDg.     The  wayward  dlsposi- 

tioD  of  die  josDg  adopted  was  readily  overlooked  aa  being  tbe  nitaral  cod- 

leqnaice  of  mnch  indalgenca,  and  which  time  wonid  gridnally  correct. 

This  inptovemcnt,  bowcTer,  not  manifeBiing  iuelf  aa  soon  as  was  expected, 

tbe  youth  waa  sent  awaj  to  be  edncated  at  some  distant  aBtabUsbment, 

vbere  it  was  hoped  his  nnralj  propensi^ea  wonld  be  dnly  checked  by 

leTsre  coerdon ;  but,  nnfortanately,  instead  of  this  prodncing  tbe  iuna 

desired,  tbe  contrary  result  aoon  became  visible.     Bis  deftcis  grew  with 

bia  yean-     A  syateni  of  determined  ins nbordi nation  occasioned  bis  ex- 

pnldioD,   wherever  he  was  placed.      Sir  Algernon   at    length   came  to 

■he  painfol  aeces^ty  of  ordering  him  home.     Here,  his  apparent  contri- 

tijo  and  desire  to  conform  to  the  minutest  wishes  of  his  oSeoded  oncle, 

made  tbe  litter  hope  that  his  disposition    bad  been  misunderstood,  and 

coDseqaently  miagnided.      Impressed  with  this  new  idea.  Sir  Algernon 

resolved    in   fatnre  to   retun   him  ander  his  immediate   eye,   and  that 

of  hia  brother,   tbe  Rev.  Francis  Trerillers,   a  learned  member  of  the 

Order  of  Jesnita,  and  who  at  that  time  resided  with  him.    By  this  ar- 

rangment  be  tmsted  be  ahoald  be  able  to  snbdne  tbe  wild  spirit  of  his 

nephew,  and  effect  by  kindnets  that  which  severity  conld  not  do.     Bat 

even  this  scheme,  based  as  it  waa  npon  the  most  indnlgenC  aamrances  of  ob~ 

hvion  and  forgiveness  of  the  past,  proved  of  little  or  no  avHil.     A  careless 

indifference  to  every  sober  pnraait,  wu  soon  followed  by  a  pasuon  for  play, 

which  (iUngerons  pastime  began  wholly  to  engross  bis  mind.     And,  being 

now  almost  grown  to  manhood,  that  restraint  wbicfa,  as  a  yontfa,  was  placed 

over  him,  was  necessarily  nitbdrawn,  and  be  made  nse  of  his  liberty  tu 

initiate  himself  in  all  the  arts  of  an  accomplished  gamester;  which  un- 

3t  only  a  ti.tal  disregard  for 

«r  hatred  for  bis  kind  nnde, 

s  the  too  patient  eodarance 

of  his  ungracions  nephew. 

lis  beanteoos  cousin  Urcella, 

lart  in  that  direction,  and  no 

-th  a  reciprocal  retnm  on  her 

Bigh -minded  snd  upright, 

sions.     She  scrapulonsly  ful- 

her  by  tfaoae  she  deemed  it  a 

f  her' nngratefnl  cousin  with 

otwithetaading  Ids  handsome 

I  abake  her  determination  to 

lOnragement  to  pro''' 

respect  for  tbe ' 
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the  antiqnanan  valne  is  fixed  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  obsenred  that  stich  an- 
tiquarian value  is  always  somewhat  more  than  the  mere  bullion  yatoe  which 
would  be  the  ntmoat  that  a  goldsmith  or  jeweller  could  afford  to  give  for 
It ;  nnd  even  then  the  sale  of  Hm  nitiole  is  not  oompulsory  on  the  fiuder, 
who  may  search  for  the  highest  maiket  at  his  pleasure.  Tbb  ezodlent  re- 
gulation cannot  be  too  generally  known  throughout  the  country ;  bat  if 
there  were  any  use  in  vain  regrets,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  was  not 
adopted  many  yeara  ago,  and  many  a  precious  reKc  of  our  national  anti- 
quity thus  preserved  from  destruction. 

This  is  the  smuUest  portion  of  tlie  Catalogue,  containing  only  a  hun- 
dred pages,  with  90  wood  engravings ;  but  it  is  perfect  in  itself  as  an  eno- 
meration  and  admirable  description  of  the  gold  ornaments  preserved  in  the 
Academ3r's  museum.  And  while  we  deshre  to  express  our  gratitude,  in  tbe 
name  of  the  country,  to  Dr.  Wilde  for  his  indefatigable,  laborious,  and 
gratuitous  exertions  to  give  the  public  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  anti- 
quarian treasures  contained  in  this  splendid  national  collection,  we  would 
express  a  hope  that  the  completion  of  the  work  will  not  be  unnecessarily 
postponed  by  the  Academy. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS  SUFFERED  BY  THE 
CATHOLICS  OF  IRELAND,  UNDER  THE  RULE  OP  CROMWELL 
AND  THE  PURITANS.  • 

Dr.  Moran's  Memoir  of  Oliver  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  has 
already  secured  for  him  a  distinguished  place  among  those  writers  who 
have  laboured  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our 
sacred  and  secular  history.  In  fact,  had  he  never  published  another  volume, 
the  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  would,  of  itself,  entitle  him  to  the  grati- 
tude not  only  of  his  contemporaries,  but  of  those  who,  centuries  hence,  will 
pernse  that  admirable  biography  of  the  martyred  prelate.  The  ''  Histori- 
cal Sketch,'^  however,  is  another  evidence  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  re- 
search for  which  Dr.  Moran  is  so  eminently  remaikable,  another  proof  of 
the  unwearied  industry  with  which  he  works  for  the  honour  of  our  religion 
and  native  land. 

The  object  which  tbe  learned  author  proposed  to  himself  in  writing 
the  Sketch  of  the  Cromwellian  Persecution  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  show 
the  Catholics  of  this,  and  every  other  country  where  tbe  English  language 
is  spoken,  how  our  predecessors  in  the  faith  behaved  themselves  at  that 
awful  period,  when  the  whole  Irish  people,  after  a  brave,  but  unsuccessful, 
resistance,  were  overborne  and  down-trodden  by  the  fonatical  Puritans. 
Doubtless,  the  generality  of  readers  are  already  familiar  with  Cromwell's 
Irish  campaigns,  and  very  few  are  ignorant  of  the  massacres  which  that 
ruthless  tyrant  perpetrated  in  Drogheda,  Wexford,  and  elsewhere ;  but, 

.  *  Historical  Skktghes  of  the  PKRaxcuriONS  Sufvbrkd  by  tmr  Catho- 
lics OF  Iafland  u>der  the  Rule  of  Cbouwell  and  the  Pubitans-  by  Uie  Rev. 
Patrick  Francis  Moran^  Vice-Hector  of  the  Irish  College,  Home,  Dublin 
and  London :  Jambs  Duffv. 
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till  tbe  present  ▼ohme  appeared,  we  bad  do  categorical  naFrative  of  the 
snfieriDgs  to  which  Cromwell  doomed  the  Irish  Catholics,  clergy  and  laitv, 
for  their  iiiiawer?iDg  attachment  to  God,  king,  and  country.  Their  deyo- 
lioQ  to  the  creed  of  their  lathers,  and  their  loyalty  to  a  worthless  sovereign, 
sire  <^  a  son  still  more  worthless,  InTolved  them  in  common  ruin,  and 
brongfatdownon  their  heads  that  curM— death,  ontlawry,  and  confiscation, — 
which  to  the  present  day  remains  proverbial  in  Ireland.  There  are  many, 
doabtless,  whose  sqneamishness,  real  or  afiected,  will  find  fanlt  with  the 
**  Historical  Sketch,'^  simply  because  itreyives  memories  which  the  over-sensi- 
tive woold  haye  buried  in  oblivion.  Objections  of  this  sort,  however,  are 
little  worth ;  for,  on  the  same  principle,  and  to  cater  to  such  tastes,  we  should 
destroy  the  Roman  Martyrology  and  every  other  book  that  reconfe  Christian 
heroisiii  struggling  against  the  iron  hand  of  despotism.  Nor  are  we  to 
forget  that  the  Irish  Catholics  have  been  held  up  to  the  world  by  Temple, 
Borlase,  and  other  lying  writers,  too  numerous  to  mention,  as  a  race  plunged 
in  ignorance,  rioting  in  blood  and  rapine,  and  incapable  of  performing  a 
single  deed  that  eoidd  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  fanatical  Puritans  pretended  to  view  them  in  this  light, 
and  thought  that  they  were  justified  in  exterminating  the  whole  race  by 
sword,  halter,  famine,  and  every  other  device  which  wicked  ingenuity 
eoold  invent.  This,  indeed,  was  merest  pretence,  but  the  real  object  of 
those  canting  knaves  was  to  get  possession  of  the  churches,  estates,  and 
homesteads  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  after  the  latter  had  been  swept  from 
their  native  soiL  Instead,  therefore,  of  finding  fanlt  with  tbe  ^'  Historical 
Sketch,"  we  should  rather  be  proud  of  it,  as  an  able  and  lucid  vindication 
of  our  naticmal  honour,  and  as  an  unanswerable  apology  for  our  Catholic 
forefiftthers,  whose  devotion  to  the  faith  defied  Cromwell's  sword,  and  came 
out,  if  possible,  brighter  and  more  purified  from  the  terrible  ordeal  through 
which  it  had  to  pass.  Every  Irish  Catholic  should  feel  himself  exalted  by 
the  contemplation  of  what  his  predecessors  had  to  endure  for  their  religion, 
and  none  can  say  that  he  has  formed  an  adequate  notion  of  their  sufferings 
till  he  has  perused  the  pages  of  this  admirable  volume.  Want  of  know- 
ledge may,  in  many  instances,  be  excusable,  but  surely  it  is  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace  to  be  ignorant  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Catholicity  in  this  island,  or 
of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  dungeon  and  on  the  scaffold  to 
transmit  the  sacred  deposit  to  us,  who  enjoy  its  niauifold  blessings  now 
thst  the  sword  of  persecution  is  rusting  in  its  sheath. 

The  long  series  of  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  on  the  Irish  Catholics 
by  Cromwell  and  the  ministers  of  Charles  U.  is  faithfully  and  minutely 
detailed  in  Dr.  Moran's  '^  Sketch,"  and  we  may  here  observe,  that  many  of 
the  docuinents  he  quotes  were  never  before  published,  being  for  the  most 
part  *^  Reports^  carefully  drawn  up  by  ocular  witnesses,  who  deposited 
tliem  in  the  Boman  archives,  where  they  might  have  lain,  lost  to  the  read- 
ing world,  were  it  not  for  tbe  research  of  the  learned  author.  Tbe  veracity 
of  those  Reports,  so  painfully  minute  and  circumstantial,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  collateral  evidences  collected  from  Protestant  writers,  whom  Dr. 
Moran  cites;  and  we  need  hardly  state,  that  he  has  given  additional 
value  to  his  book  by  copious  extracts  from  Dominic  O'Daly,  LyncL's 
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'^  Life  of  Kirwan,'*  ^  Cambrensis  EveraaB,"  and  other  works  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

As  we  hope  that  the  Historical  Sketch  will  pass  through  many  editions,  we 
take  this  opportnnitj  of  suggesting  to  Dr.  Moran,  that  ^he  can  materially 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  *'  Individual  In- 
stances of  Persecution,"  by  consulting  Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
where  he  will  find  manyezamples  of  fiendish  cruelty  inflicted  on  the  Catholics 
by  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  period,  far  surpassing  in  atrocionsuess  any  that 
we  read  in  the  fabulous  histories  of  the  Inquisition.  We  may  also  remark 
that  it  would  be  well  to  record  how  many  of  the  worst  persecutors  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  died,  for,  as  is  generally  the  case,  most  of  those  miscreants 
came  to  a  horrible  and  untimely  end.  Thus,  for  example,  Sir  Charles 
Coote*  was  shot  dead  in  TriiAi  after  he  had  risen  from  warming  himself  at 
a  fire  made  of  a  wooden  imtge  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  contemp- 
tuously caused  to  be  hewed  into  billets.  The  renegade  Lord  Esmond,  too, 
the  murderer  and  exterminator  of  the  O'Bymes  in  Wicklow  felt  God's 
avenging  hand  press  heavily  on  him,  for,  after  being  struck  blind,  he  died 
on  the  road-side,  and  was  laid  in  the  ancestral  vault,  unreconciled  and  nn- 
anealed.  Many  instances  of  similar  visitations  overtook  others  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  bloody  drama,  so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Moran,  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  find  room  for  them  in  some  future  edition.  Meanwhile, 
we  will  daim  for  this  excellent  volume  a  niche  in  every  Irish  library,  and 
we  would  recommend  all  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  training  of 
Catholic  youth,  not  only  to  place  it  in  their  hands,  but,  if  possible,  to  make 
them  learn  every  page  of  it  by  heart,  for  there  are  few  books  fuller  of 
instruction,  interest,and  edification,  and  none,  certainly,  better  calculated  to 
make  us  love  our  religion,  and  revere  the  memories  ot  those  who  died  mar- 
tyrs to  uphold  it.  Before  dismissing  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  observe,  that  the  *'  Historical  Sketch''  is  dedicated  to  the  Kev. 
Monsignore  Yore,  than  whom  none  could  be  better  entitled  to  such  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  esteem.  This  venerable  ecclesiastic  is,  indeed,  the  last  link 
of  that  long  chain  of  priests  who  lived  in  the  penal  times — one  of  tiiose 
who  beheld  our  sanctuary,  and  our  beauty,  and  glory  laid  wasie.  Hap- 
pily, however,  for  himself  and  the  community  at  large,  he  has  survived 
those  evil  days ;  and  now,  grown  gray  in  the  constant  performance  of  good 
works,  he  can  calmly  contemplate  a  new  order  of  things,  for  which  we  are 
in  great  measure  indebted  to  his  pious  and  patriotic  exertions.  The  churches, 
the  asylums  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  which  he  has  founded,  are 
so  many  imperishable  monuments  of  his  zeal  and  disinterestedness;  and  when- 
ever it  may  please  Grod  to  call  him  to  his  reward,  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  and 
the  regrets  of  all  those  who  appreciate  virtue,  will  be  showered  on  hb  grave. 
So,  indeed,  should  he  be  honoured  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmist — '^  He  hath  distributed, 
he  hath  given  to  the  poor."  Need  we  add,  ihsLt  justice  of  this  sort  re- 
maineth  for  ever  and  ever  ? 

*  Coote  was  buried  in  Dublin,  and  hiB  tomb  bore  the  following  signifioant 
inscription: — 

"  Eoffland^s  i^oiy,  Scotland's  wonder, 
Ireland's  tmor  here  lies  under." 


^OUGHS,   ASTHMA,    AND   INCIPIKNT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 

EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZEXGES. 

STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  50,000  PERSONS  ammally  faU  victims  to 

*iihnonary  Disorders,  including  Consomptioii,  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  the 

:<L  5(piratory  Organs.     Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  cure ;  be,  therefore, 

re  pared,   during  the  wet   and  wintry  season,  with  a  snpply  of  KEATING'S 

^  >t^OH  LOZEKGES,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  coring 

47oa^  or  Cold ;   they  are  sood  alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  aged — they 

•'  •the  Dronchial  irritation  ;  ana  C[>r  improving  the  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 

^ .  uger,  and  Actor  have  Ions  patronised  them. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in   Boxes,  Is.   IJd.,    and  Tins,  2s.  9d.,  4s.   6d.,  and 

*3.  6d.  each,  Irj^  Thomas  Kbating,  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St  Paul's  Church  Yard, 

i.-  'sdon.     Betau  by  all  Draggisto  and  Patent  Medicine  Vend<»«  in  the  World. 

y^B. — To  prevent  sparious  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 

"  KEATrNCS  COUGH  LOZENGES*'  are  engraven  on  the  Government  Stamp 

1  each  Box,  without  which  none  are  genmne. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Admired  Remedies.— 
Stjres,  ulcers,  wounds,  and  scrofulous  blemishes  may  be  thoroughly  and 
-  rmanently  removed  bv  Holloway's  world-esteemed  Ointment  and  Pills. 
>'.^  Jackson,  No.  17,  Upper  Brook-street,  Derbv,  records  the  cure  of  her 
^  ri5t,  whioh  had  been  for  twenty  years  most  painmlly  afflicted  by  a   scrofu* 

.s  ulcer,  for  which  she  had  sousht  surgical  assistance  in  vain.     Bad   legs, 

.  irieose  veins,  swelled  ancles,  and  erysipelas,  soon  yield  to  the  judicious  nse 

•   HoDoway's  cooling,  healing,   and  purifying  preparations,  which  generally 

.  -TV  ease  on  their  first  appUoation.     However  painful  the  affection  may  feel, 

wever  terrible  the  sore  may  seem,  the  sufferer  may  be  cheered  by  the  know- 
'.  ]:^e  that  these  remedies  have  cured  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  eases. 

WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR  ~~ 

OZsEHriEI.D   PATfiNT   8TA&CB, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

A3    IKFEKIOR    XIKD8    ARE    OFTEN   SUBSITTUTED. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  GLASGOW   and    LONDON. 


BY  SOTAL  LBTTBRS  PATENT, 

WHITE'S    MOC-MAIN   LEYEB   TSUSS, 

PKRFKCTKB   AND  EXHIBITEP  IN  THE  OREAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 
1^  allowed  by  upwaids  of    ?00  Medical  Qentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 
'.-f-ntion  in  the  curative  trtatment  of  HEBNIA.    The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
"-  often  Imxtful  in  its  efifoc^  is  here  avoided :  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
'   body,  wfaHe  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN 
AD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  muoh  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
».ia"»t  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.    A  descriptive  Circular  may 
-  bAti,  BJid  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir- 
jmieteuoe  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
jbumfEMstiirer,  Xr.  WHUX,  82S,  Piccadilly,  LondoiL 
{"noe  of  a  Single  Truss,  Ifis.,  21s.,  268.  6d.,  and  3l8.  6d.     Postage  Is. 
IVlce  of  A  IkKible  Truss,  31a  6d.,  428.,  and  528.  6d.     Postage  Is.  8d. 
Pnoe  of  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  62s.  6d.     Postage  Is.  lOd. 
Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  JOlLN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 

V«w  Fateat  Slastio  Stookingi,  Knee  Ciqis,  ko. 
The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  reoonmiended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
r^uliarly  Ela:5TIC  and  Comfrbssiblb,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 
•  it  and  permanunt  support  in  all  cases  of  Weakjtesb  and  Swelling  of  Jhe 
1  •!>  Vakicose  Vsrva,  8fhaiss,  &c.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
u-iVe,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  imlinary  stocking. 
I'Hoe  from  4^  6d.,  7a.  W.,  lOs.,  and  16s.  Qd.  each.    Postage  6d. 

JOBV  WHIZS,  MAinr7A€TVB£B,  22S,  PIGCASILLT  LOHDOK. 


J  ., 


ft. 
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THOMAS     PHII.I.IP8. 

56,  SKINNER  STREET,  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON, 

•  MAN UFACTUR I'll  OF  ALL  KINDS   OF 

GAS  APPARATUS  FOR  SENERAL  DOMESTIC   PURPOSES, 

AND  GENERAL  GASFITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Arcbit^jcts,  Builders^  dod  otlii 
to  his  PATENT  GAS  BATH  BOILER,  bv  whicK.n  p  ft.  batji;  prnj-x 
chai-ged,  can  l)e  heated  in  the.short  spat-e  of  nalf-an-hf)^r;  and.  at  ^  tnl^j 
coat  of  something  less  than  2d.  for  gaa.  It  is  fittod  at  toptwi^  a  close  chaini 
for  tlie  pun>ose  of  warming  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  bttrner,  ti>  t 
outwards,  for  lii^'hting,  so  aslo  avoid  explosions.  "^    . 

Gas  Stoves  from  l<>s.^  Cooking  Appax^itos,  from  £1,  for  roaBtiog^.l>akin§, 

Halls,  ConsMTatories,  Publie  BnUdiji^,  te.,  haatad  by  gai  or  ]it»t<^ater 

BatJis  encased  in  mahogany,  plain niaod^  or  oak,  and  fixed  on  reasonable  ttr 

in  any  part  of  the  country, 
ATIMATES  and  PLAN8  GIVEN. 
A  Pro^ctus  sent  Free  by  Post.     N.B.  Every  Article  Warranted. 

CONSUMPTION  IN<  ALL  ITS   STAGES,    Coughs,  Hooping  Gooj^ 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,    Fever,   Ague,  ]*biphtheria,  Hysteria,  Rheuuiati^- 
Diarrhoea,  Spasms,  Colic,  Renal  and  Uterine  Diseases,  are  immediately  rubt\- 
by  t^ing  a  dose  of  CHLORODYNE.     Discovered  and  named  by  Dr.  J.  L". . 
Browne,  M.R.C.S.L,  Ex-Anny  Military  Staff.  The  question  asked  by  invali-  - 
fwihes,  a(fd  households  is — What  is  the  best  modioine  to  eive  in  the  abovo  -h- 
easea,  and.  what  to  have  always  ready  ?  Medical  testimony,  the  reply  of  thousa.. 
of  sufferei*  aad  invalids,  is  confirmatorj'-of  thie  in  valuable  relief  afforded  by  t;i 
remedy  aoove  all  others. 
y  Chlorody^'E  is  a  liquid  taken  in  drops,  according  to  age.     It  invarifll-,^ 

''*  relieves  pain,  of  whatever  kind ;  creates  a  calm»  refreshing  sleep ;  allays  irritati- 

of  the  nervous  system  when  all  other  remedies  fail ;  leaving  no  bad  effects,  lik 
opium  or  laudanum  ;  and  can  be  taken  y-hen  none  other  can  be  tolerated.     It 
value  in  saving  life  in  infancy  is  not  easily  estimated ;   a  few  drona  will  suM- 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  and  arrest  Convulsions,  cure  Hoiming  Cou^- 
Spasms,  and  Flatus  at  once.    Among  invalids  it  allays  the  pain  of  Ncurai;.i.^ 
Rlieumatism,  Gout,  etc.     It  soothes  the  weary  achings  of  Consumption,  relit  v  • 
the  soreness  of  the  Cheat,  Cough,  and , Expectoration ;   and  cures  all  Cht* 
Affections,  such  as  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Palpitation,  etc.     It  checks  Diarrfati  i 
Alvine  Discharges,  or  Spasms,  and  Colics  of  the  Intestines,  etc. 

The  extensive  demands  for  this  remedy,  known  as  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWN IC  ^ 
CHLORODYNE,  by  the  Medical  Profession,  Hospitals,  Dispensaries— Civil 
Military,  and  Naval — and  Families  esiJocially,  guarantees  that  this  statement    ' 
its  extreme  importance  and  value  is  a  bond  fide  0x1%  and  worthy  the  attention  of  ail 

EXTRACTS  OF  MEDICAL  OPINIONS, 
From  W.  Vessalias  PetUgrew,  M.D.— "I  have  no  heslUlion  In  stating  that  I  have  never  ti.>  ; 
with  any  medicine  00  ei&cacioas  as  an  anii-sposmodic  and  sddatire.  X  have  used  it  in  Consui..] 
tion,  Asthma,  Diarrhoea,  and  other  diseases,  and  am  most  porfectly  satisfied  with  the  resalts.*' 

From  Dr.  M'Miilimaa,  of  Now.Galloway,  Scotland — "  1  consider  It  the  most  valoabio  medictL 
known" 

CAUTION.— Beware  orsporlous  Compounds,  or  Imitations  of  ^'Ohtortxlyoe."    Dr.  Brow   -. 
placed  the  Recipe  for  making  "  Chlorodyne"  in  the  hands  of  Mr.   Davenport  only ;  cun> 
quently  thero  can  l>e  no  other  Maau/dcturer.    The  genuine  bears  the  wotdls,   *'Dr.  J.  Coi.  - 
Browne's  Chlorodyne'*  on  the  Government  Stamp  of  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  28.  9i  and  4s.  6d.,  by  the  Sole  Agent  and  Manufacturt  r 

J     T.    DAVENPORT 
33,  GREAT  RUSSELIySTREET,  BLOOMSBURY.SQtJA.RE,  LONDON. 

^    GLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 
And  Pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  bb  THE 
FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 
Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Grocers,   &c.,  &c. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  Glasgow  and   London. 


^^iiSliil 


"A.1EAXTEL  OF  OHIAPHIBS." 

THE   VINTAGE   WINE   COMPANT 

Contlniie  to  tapgtj  ail  olimw  of  the  oommanlty  with  th« 

OELEBBATBD    ZEBES    OOMIDA    8HEBB.T, 

Pronounoed  Xfj  the  entin  Prea^  and  bj  tilie  genenl  epproral  of  the  Public,  to  be  the  beat  it  tk 

offered  in  England. 

OOLDBN  188.  FEB  DOZ.    ^^^^       P  A  £  B   20s.  PEE 

-  A  fon-flavouped  and  most  excel.  ^gfiSfc  "  ^  ^*?  "^^^^  7 

lent  Wine.''-/oAn  BuU,         MWgHW  P"^'  -^«wfay  Tm 

Vv  mBPSE^  Orders  of  Two  Doaen  and  w 
^^^  oarriaffe  paid  to  any  rJ 

Samplet  for  li.  6d.  ^  ^***i^^  ^  ^«^^ 

VIHTAaB    WINE    COHPAKY, 

mPOBTERS  OF  SPANISH  WIKES, 

14,  BLOOMSBUEY  STREET,  LONDON. 


TH01CA8    PHILLIPS, 

0fi,  8KINVEE-STBEET,  SNOW-HILL,  LONDON, 
HanQlketurer  of  all  ktaida  of 

GAS  APPASiLTUB  FOB  GXHERAL  DOIEBBTIO  PUBPOSES, 

AND  GENERAL  GAS-FITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  reepectftilly  InviteB  the  attention  of  Arehlteota,  Ballden,  and  others,  to  his  PATENT  0 

BOILER,  by  which  a  6ft  Bath,  properly  charged,  can  be  heated  in  the  abort  spaoe  of  half<an  ho: 

the  trifling  cost  of  something  leas  than  Sd.  for  gas.     It  is  fltled  at  top  with  a  close  chamber  for  tb( 

of  wanning  linen,  and  hu  a  patent  swing  burner,  to  turn  oatward^  Ibr  lighting,  so  aa  to  avoid  e: 

Oas  Stoves  ttom  16a ;  Oooklng  Apparatos,  from  £1,  for  roasting,  baking,  *e. 

SEfdls,  Goiuwrvatoriei,  Pnblio  Bidldixigi,  ipc,  heated  liy  Gas  or  Hot  Water. 

Baths  encased  in  mahogany,  plain  wood,  or  oak,  and  fixed,  on  reasonable  terms,  in  any  part  of  the 

E8TIXATB8  AKD  PLAITS  GIVEN. 

A    PROSPECTUS     SENT    FREE    BY   POST. 

N.B.— Erery  Article  warranted. 


METBOFOLITAir         |^  COMPANT, 

106,  SHOE  LANE,  JIH  FLEET  STREET. 


A  GOOD  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  for  Ss.  6d. ;  warranted  to  wear  well ,  try  i<] 
best  qnaUty  made,  light  and  brUliaiit,  6s.  6d. 


GRA7  HAI&  BSSTOBES  TO  ITS  VATUEAL  COLOTTB. 

Neuralgia,  Nerrous  Headache.  Rhenmatism,  and  SUff  Joints  cored  by  F.  K.  HERRING'S 
MAGNETIC  BRUSHES,  lOs.  and  15e.    Combs,  if.  6d.  to  SOs. 

DJL  HaSSAUi  BXrOETSL— ^ 

4C  T  KATV  oarefhlly  examtaied,and  also  tested,  the  maffnettc  properties  of  the  *  Patent  Magi 
X     and  Flesh  Brashes*  of  Mr.  F.  M.  UsmBXiro,  and  f  have  to  state,  ■•  the  result  of  this  ex 


that  I  regard  them  aa  the  most  perfect  Brushes  hitherto  eonstmoted,  both  as  rsspects  their  i 
constraction  and  magnetical  action. 

"The  Fleah  Brush  I  consider  to  be  most  efllBCtive,  fbr  it  remores  the  outer  and  older  portic 
epidermis,  and  then  firees  the  porn  of  the  skin  much  more  completely  than  any  of  the  Brushes 
now  in  use." 

The  Public  are  cautioned  against  conoterfbtta. 

Gray  Hair  and  Baldness  prevented  by  F.  M.  H*s  Patent  PrcT^Uve  Brush.    Price  la.  and  f's 

Oflloes,  82,  Bi4inieiui.L-STBSBT.  Lohpox. 

F.  M.  H.'s  Teaale  Brushes  (purely  mechanical)  for  Cloth,  Velvet,  Merino,  he^  not  onfy  perfect 
but  PKBssEYi  the  fabric  in  a  retnarkable  manner. 

AGEHTS  FOB  DTTBLIV: 

Bewley  &  Evans,  SackYiUe-street ;  Oldham  &  Co.,  Grafton-street;  Wosx, 
street ;  BntCH,  Molesworth-street ;  Laibd,  Grafton-street. 

Agent  fob  Cork— Pigott,  Marlboro'-street 


DDFFrS   HIBERNIAN 

SIXPEMY  MAGAZINE. 
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THE  OUTQUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  UNWELCOME  MEETING. 

After  an  ardaoaa  d«j  paased  ia  assifltiog  ber  father  to  sort  his  various 
papers,  Urcella  TrevlUers  sallied  forth  in  the  direction  of  the  Cedar  Grove, 
to  enjoy  the  sweet,  refreshing  air.  The  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  all 
was  hashed  in  repose.  The  wind  which  had  spent  its  vas^aries  daring  the 
coittse  of  the  dav,  was  now  completely  lolled.  The  old  fantastic  trees 
threv  their  gloomy  shadows  along  the  grassy  path  which  Urcella  had 
chos^i  for  her  itroll ;  whilst  the  wild  and  tangled  nnderwood  told  a  tale  of 
long  negleeL  Oft  in  this  sednded  spot  would  Urcella  pass  a  listless  hoar, 
maitng  upon  the  p  ist  and  fotare  destiny  of  all  aroand  her.  Sometimes  her 
pensive  mind  woald  soar  to  higher  regions,  and,  nnseen  hy  the  world,  she 
would  pour  oat  her  sonl  in  snpplication  for  the  well-being  of  those  most 
d«ar  to  her,  and  whose  safety  and  happiness  were  the  fervent  prayer  of  her 
affectionate  heart  Thas  absorbed,  she  trod  with  slow  and  gentle  steps  the 
Telnet  sod*  The  discovery  of  Gerild's  daplicity,  of  which  (since  her  visit 
to  the  labonrer's  cot)  she  had  no  longer  any  doubt,  woald  force  itself  nn- 
bsilden  across  her  mind,  and  add  another  proof  of  the  little  there  was  to  be 
relied  on  in  this  deceptive  world.  She  tried  to  banish  the  recollection  of 
this  disappointment,  and  turn  her  thonghts  towards  the  Disposer  of  all 
things,'  praying  for  submission  to  bis  wise  decrees  whatever  they  might  be. 

Nightfall  now  began  to  show  signs  of  approach,  and  Urcella  deemed  it 
pmdeilt  to  retorn  home.  She  had  no  fears  for  herself,  but  in  consideration 
of  those  whom  she  knew  would  be  anxious  at  her  prolonged  absence, 
knowing  her  to  be  alone,  she  pursued  her  solitary  walk  no  further. 

That  she  had  strolled  far  from  the  Priory  was  true,  but  that  che  waa  alone 
was  not  the  ease,  a  searching,  scowling  eye  was  watching  her  at  no  grenK 
dintsDce.  Her  steps  had  been  observed,  and  tracked  by  one  she  little  dreamt 
wns  nigh.  With  noiseless  tread  this  dark  intruder  followed  in  the  distance, 
concealed  in  view  by  the  shadowy  branches  of  the  cedars.    Reaching  the 
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spot  where  Urcella  was,  he  stealthily  drew  nearer,  till,  catching  a  fall  view  of 
the  beaateona  maid,  he  stood  motionless.  Urcella  Trevillen  was  no  stranger 
to  him.  He  knew  her  well,  had  known  her  from  her  earliest  jonth  ;  ha«l 
been  her  playmate,  her  companion,  and  might  even  have  aspired  to  a  nearer 
kinship  had  not  his  wayward  conduct  thrown  an  impenetrable  barrier  against 
all  further  coromnnication  betwixt  himself  and  the  family  of  Sir  Algernon 
Trevillers.  He  woold  now  Aiin  take  this  opportunity  of  addressing  ht-r ; 
but  he  dared  not.  There  was  that  in  her  angelip  mien  wlych  forbade  hi« 
rude  approach.  He  was  too  conscioos  of  his  nnworthiness  to  disturb  her. 
lie  stood  spell  bound,  hesitating  whether  to  advance  boldly,  or  wait  a 
more  fitting  occasion.  At  this  moment  Urcella  turned  suddenly  robnc),  as  if 
to  retrace  her  steps.  The  moment  was  not  to  be  lost,  he  sprang  from  his 
retreat  and  intercepted  her  path. 

Greatly  alanncd  *at  this  unexpected  apparition,  Urcella  was  on  tba  point 
of  lushing  by,  and  flying  for  safety,  when  the  tones  of  a  well-remembered 
voice  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  arrested  her  course. 

*'  Stay,  good  cousin,  stay,  I  beseech  you,"  were  the  supplicatory  words 
that  stopped  her  hasty  retreat. 

'^  Greoffrey !''  exclaimed  Urcella,  giving  a  terrified  glance  at  the  changed 
and  haggard  face  before  her.     '*  Is  that  you  ?" 

''  Yes,"  was  the  agitated  reply ;  *^  it  is  your  old  companion,  your  old  ad- 
mirer, your  own  cousio,  who  implores  you  to  listen  to  him  for  a  few  moment^/' 

*^  Geoffrey,"  said  Urcella,  eudeavouring  to  recover  her  8elf-po£Sta;iiuu, 
"  what  brings  you  here  ?" 

'*  Ruin— destitution — '* 

''  Ruin ! — destitution  ! — what,  in  mercy,  has  brought  you  to  this  dread- 
ful state  ?'*  said  Ureella,  advancing  little  by  little. 

'^  My  evil  de^tioy.  That  wretched  fate  which  has  ever  pursued  mc 
from  my  childhood  to  this  moment,  and  which  will  nut  cease  to  cling  to 
me  to  my  laet  hour." 

"  And  have  ynUj  Geoffrey,  in  no  way  assisted  this  evil  genius  in  bring- 
ing you  to  this  extraordinary  condition  ?" 

^^  Hold !"  cried  Geoffrey,  bis  brow  darkening  as  he  spoke.   ''  This  is  no 
time  for  reproaches — ^rather  deplore  my  desperate  condition." 
^'  I  Jo,  indeed,  deplore  it,"  said  Urcella. 

''  Well,  then,  let  me  test  the  truth  of  what  you  say  by  your  pVomisin^ 
to  procure  me  an  interview  with  my  uncle.  See  him  I  must ;  and  a  wonl 
in  my  favour  from  you  will  be  the  means  of  procunng  what  I  desire.  Give 
mo  this  promise,  sweet  cousin,  and  I  will  leave  you  immediately." 

'*  I  pray  you,  Geoffrey,  make  no  such  request.  I  cannot,  indeed,  I  can- 
not grant  it.  How  can  I  lead  you  into  my  father's  presence,  after  you  have 
60  ungratefully  requited  his  generosity?" 

"  Generosity !"  cried  Geoffrey,  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  Do  you 
call  that  generosity  which  drove  me  from  my  home,  and  thrust  me  inex- 
perienced upon  the  wide  world  ?" 

"  You  were  not  driven  from  my  father's  home,  Geoffrey.  Yon  left  us 
abruptly,  and  entirely  of  your  own  accord." 
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^Asd  wbo  eoald  have  st&id  nnder  tke  tjraimical  tbraMom  to  which  I 
was  gnbjwiltd  T 

^  T/nmaietl  thraldom  1  Tdk  vot  thus,  Geoffrey ;  mj  father's  goodness 
to  70a  had  no  boimda ;  be  iadnlged  jov,  fogare  jon  over  and  over  again, 
treated  70a  as  his  own  ion,  and  woakl  have  contfaraad  to  do  so  to  this  daj, 
iisd  lot  yoor  perrene  spirit  made  yonr  presence  a  misery,  instead  of  a  hap- 
piness. Yob  eannot  cteny  ii;.  the  very  recoHection  of  yonr  past  eondact 
ought  to  npbraid  yon  with  bgratitode^  each  time  yon  pronoonce  yomr  nn- 
de'a  honoored  name.^ 

^  Hush  f  cousin,  said  Oeoflfrey,  impatiently ;  *'  prate  no  mm«  to  me  of 
iBgratitnde.  My  mind  is  filled  with  more  urgent  matter.  I  am  left  with- 
out a  stiYer,  and  most  ba  assisted.  In  fact,  I  am  come  to  be  again  ad-' 
mitted  nnder  that  roof,  which  my  dying  parent  begged  might  ever  be  a 
refogs  and  a  home  to  me.'* 

^'  And  was  it  not  a  refuge  and  a  home  to  yon  till  yonr  strange  habits' 
iftadtyoa  no  longer  worthy  of  its  protection?" 

**  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  ia  now  my  desire  to  be  received  aga'n  as  an  in- 
oiate  of  my  uncle*s  abode.     My  present  straitened  circumstances  give 
me  an  additional  claim  to  be  there ;  and  yon,  cousin,  if  yon  have  any  pro-' 
per  feeling  left,  must  urge  this  claim  for  me." 

*'  Yon  have  no  claim,"  said  Uroelta,  mildly, "  on  my  father's  roof,  or  on 
bis  bouty.  His  goodness  alone  took  you,  reared  you,  loved  you,  till  your 
vnwanrantable  behavionr  snapt  the  ooid  of  afifection,  and  made  you  as  one 
ao  longer  known  to  him." 

'^  For  the  last  time  I  ask  yon,"  said  GcofFrey,  his  eyes  kindling  with 
wrath,  ^*  Is  thene,  or  is  there  not,  any  chance  of  my  being  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  mj  nnde'a  family  as  heretofbre  ?" 

^  None,  Geoffrey,  none !  My  father  wiH  never  consent  to  be  a  party  to 
those  painful  scenes  which  so  frequently  occurred  when  you  were  with  n?, 
and  which  yon  cannot  have  forgotten." 

**  How,  then,  am  I  to  subsist?" 

''  By  those  ample  means  secured  to  yon  by  your  father,  and  which 
ought  to  iuve  far  exceeded  your  neeesdities ;  what  has  become  of  that 
noble  portion  ?" 

^  Gone  I — gone  into  the  cofiers  of  others ! — lost  to  ms  for  ever  I  I 
iuve  nothing  left — and  am  therefore  driven  to  call  upon  those  who  have 
plenty." 

^*  Yon  are  greatly  mistaken,  Geoffrey,  if  yon  imagine  that  my  father  pos- 
sesses more  than  ho  requires  for  his  o^n  and  our  maintenance.  His  adhe- 
rence to  the  old  Faith  haa  drawn  down  the  anger  of  the  law  upon  him  ; 
aad  he  ia  fined  to  well  nigh  ruin." 

'^  Greater  the  fool  he,  then,"  said  the  excited  young  man,  '^  for  not 
fhaping  his  belief  to  the  progress  of  the  times." 

'^  Oh,  shame  on  you,  Geoffrey !  Shame  on  jou,  to  talk  thus  irreverently. 
Take  yoorself  away  to  your  boon- companions,  and  anger  not  my  father  witli 
jonr  nnafeicome  presence.    There  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  yom* 
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wiflbes  being  realised ;  tberefore,  follow  m7  ooimaeli  and  tnm  your  eonne 
in  some  otber  direcdon." 

The  indignation  of  Geoffrey,  which  had  been  increasing  eadi  moment  aa 
he  perceived  the  impoasibility  of  engaging  his  conain*8  sympathy  in  his  be* 
half,  now  reached  its  climax,  and,  adrancing  a  few  paces,  he  angrily  seised 
the  shrinking  girl  by  the  arm,  and  ponred  into  her  ear  a  Tolnme  of  abnse, 
directed  principally  against  his  nnde,  ^r  Algernon,  and  declaring,  that, 
should  he  again  be  deprived  of  that  asylnm  to  which  he  conceived  he  was 
jostly  entitled,  he  shonld  adopt  a  course  which  wonld  make  her  father  and 
all  beloDgiog  to  htm  me  the  day  that  gave  him  birth.  Having  tbns  given 
vent  to  hiB  boiling  emotions,  he  loosened  his  hold,  and,  dashing  amongst  the 
Hark  underwood,  disappeared  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  so  sud- 
denly emerged. 

Terri6ed  bejrond  description  at  the  violent  gesticulations  and  threats  of 
Geoffrey,  UrceUa  scarcely  knew  how  she  reached  home,  and  when  she  did, 
was  so  overcome  with  alarm  and  agitation  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  state 
-vfbat  had  occurred.  Becoming  by  degrees  somewhat  composed,  she  im- 
parted to  her  indulgent  kinswoman  the  unexpected  return  or  her  truant 
jconsin,  and  the  distressing  interview  that  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
herself,  begging  at  the  same  time  to  use  her  influence  with  her  father  in 
procuring  Geoffrey  that  audience  he  so  vehemently  desired. 

Mistress  Trevillers  listened  to  her  niece's  recital  with  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation. She  knew  more  of  the  iniquitons  conduct  of  Geoffrey  than  had 
reached  the  ear  of  Urceila,  and  was  therefore  not  so  much  surprised  at 
his  outrageous  behaviour  as  she  might  otherwise  have  been.  As  for 
saying  a  word  in  favour  of  his  return,  she  could  not  with  safety  do  so, 
knowing  full  well  the  serious  evils  that  would  accrue  from  such  a  course. 
Indeed,  she  was  already  convinced  that  her  brother  would  not  Usten  to 
such  a  request  for  a  moment 

Having  reflected  a  few  seconds  how  she  could  most  judiciously  take 
part  in  the  business,  she  conducted  the  excited  girl  to  the  repose  of  her 
own  apartment,  and  then  went  in  search  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  to 
impart  to  him  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  retnm. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

JAKS  OEOFFRET. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  startling  meet'ng  in 
the  grove,  a  youn;  roan,  of  comely,  though  soroewhat  jaded  appearance, 
knocked  loudly  at  the  portal  of  St.  Andrew's  Priory,  and  requested  an  im- 
mediate audience  with  its  lord.  The  favour  was  granted,  and  the  peti- 
tioner was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers. 

As  the  conference  took  place  with  dosed  doors,  we  will  profit  of  its  pro- 
longed continnnnce  f  o  say  a  few  words  respecting  him  who  had  thus  peremp- 
torily demanded  an  interview. 
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JtDS  Geoifivy  wu  an  only  child.  His  mother,  a  sister  of  Sir  Algemon, 
foUowed  her  hnsbaod  to  an  early  graye,  leaviDg  her  orphan  boy  to  the  care  and 
protee^oo  of  his  nncle.  The  child  was  accordingly  conyeyed,  on  the  demise 
of  his  pareLt,  to  the  residence  of  Sir  Algernon,  where  he  shared  with  hU 
ooosio  Uroella  all  the  solicitude  and  kindness  which  an  attached  relaUye 
knew  how  to  bestow. 

For  some  years  ail  looked  fair  and  promising.  The  wayward  disposi- 
tioa  of  the  yonng  adopted  was  readily  oyerlooked  as  being  the  natural  con- 
Kquenee  of  much  indulgence,  and  which  time  would  gradually  correct. 
This  improvement,  however,  not  manifesting  itself  as  soon  as  was  expected, 
tlM  youth  was  sent  away  to  be  educated  at  some  distant  establishment, 
vfaere  it  was  hoped  his  unruly  propensities  would  be  duly  checked  by 
seyere  coercion ;  but,  unfortunately,  instead  of  this  producing  the  issue 
desired,  the  contrary  result  soon  became  visible.  His  defects  grew  with 
his  yesrs.  A  system  of  determined  insubordination  occasioned  his  ex- 
pnidon,  wherever  he  was  placed.  Sir  Algernon  at  length  came  to 
the  pabfttl  neeessity  of  ordering  him  home.  Here,  his  apparent  contri- 
tion and  desire  to  conform  to  the  minutest  wishes  of  his  offended  uncle, 
made  the  Utter  hope  that  his  disposition  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
consequently  misguided.  Impressed  with  this  new  idea.  Sir  Algernon 
resolved  in  future  to  retain  him  under  his  immediate  eye,  and  that 
of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Francis  Trevillers,  a  learned  member  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  and  who  at  that  time  resided  with  him.  By  this  ar- 
raogment  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  the  wild  spirit  of  his 
nephew,  and  effect  by  kindness  that  which  severity  could  not  do.  Bat 
even  this  scheme,  based  as  it  was  upon  the  most  indulgent  assurances  of  ob- 
livion and  forgiveness  of  the  past,  proved  of  little  or  no  avail.  A  careless 
indifference  to  every  sober  pursuit,  was  soon  followed  by  a  passion  for  play, 
vhieh  dangerous  pastime  began  wholly  to  engross  his  mind.  And,  being 
BOW  almost  grown  to  manhood,  that  restraint  which,  as  a  youth,  was  placed 
over  hiffl,  was  necessarily  withdrawn,  and  he  made  use  of  his  liberty  tu 
hutiate  himself  in  ail  the  arts  of  an  accomplished  gamester ;  which  nn- 
iortunate  propensity  was  accompanied  with  not  only  a  tctal  disregard  for 
the  frieadly  advice  of  Sir  Algernon,  bnt  a  bitter  hatred  for  his  kind  uncle, 
the  Bev.  Father  Francis,  whose  only  fault  was  the  too  patient  endarance 
with  which  he  bore  the  almost  daily  insolence  of  his  ungracious  nephew. 

Geoffrey's  long  and  close  intimacy  with  his  beauteous  cousin  Urcella, 
naturally  inclined  him  to  turn  his  eyes  and  heart  in  that  direction,  and  no 
means  did  he  lose  in  his  endeavours  to  call  forth  a  reciprocal  return  on  her 
part ;  but  in  this  he  was  sorely  disappointed.  High-minded  and  upright, 
Sir  Algernon's  daughter  recoiled  at  his  pretensions.  She  scrnpulously  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  rectitude  traced  out  for  her  by  those  she  deemed  it  a 
happinen  to  obey ;  she  viewed  the  conduct  of  her' ungrateful  cousin  with 
that  indignation  which  it  deserved.  And,  notwithstanding  his  handsome 
perKHi  and  captivating  address,  nothing  could  shake  her  determination  to 
extinguish  at  once  his  hope?,  and  give  no  encouragement  to  professions  so 
of  to  mum.    His  total  want  of  respect  for  the  faith  in  which' 
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wishes  being  realised ;  therefore,  follow  m7  eoimsel,  and  tarn  your  eonne 
in  some  other  direction*** 

The  indignation  of  Oeoffireyv  which  had  been  increasing  eadi  moment  u 
he  perceived  the  impossibilitj  of  engaging  his  cousin's  s/mpsthj  in  his  be- 
half, now  reached  its  dimaz,  and,  adrancing  a  few  paces,  be  angrily  seised 
the  shrinking  glri  by  the  arm,  and  ponred  into  her  ear  a  volame  of  abnae, 
directed  principally  against  his  nnde,  Sir  Algernon,  and  declaring,  that, 
shoald  he  again  be  deprived  of  that  asylum  to  which  be  conceived  he  was 
jQstly  entitled,  he  should  adopt  a  course  which  would  make  her  father  and 
all  belonging  to  him  me  the  day  that  gave  him  bulb.  Having  thus  given 
vent  to  his  boiling  emotions,  he  loosened  his  hold,  and,  dashing  amongst  the 
Hark  underwood,  disappeared  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  so  sud- 
denly  emerged. 

Terrified  beyond  description  at  the  violent  gesticulations  and  threats  of 
Geoffrey,  UrcelU  scarcely  knew  how  she  reached  home,  and  when  she  did, 
was  so  overcome  with  alarm  and  sgitaUon  as  to  be  almost  nnable  to  state 
"what  had  occurred.  Becoming  by  degrees  somewhat  composed,  she  im- 
parted to  her  indulgent  kinswoman  the  unexpected  return  or  her  truant 
jcousin,  and  the  distressing  interview  that  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
berself,  begging  at  the  ssme  time  to  use  her  influence  with  her  father  in 
procuring  Geoffrey  that  audience  he  so  vehemently  desired. 

Mistress  Trevillers  Ibtened  to  her  niece's  recital  with  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation. She  knew  more  of  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  Geoffrey  than  had 
reached  the  ear  of  Urcella,  and  was  therefore  not  so  much  surprised  at 
his  outrageous  behaviour  as  she  might  otherwise  have  been.  As  for 
iiaying  a  word  in  favour  of  his  return,  she  could  not  with  safety  do  so, 
knowing  full  well  the  serious  evils  that  would  accrue  from  such  a  course. 
Indeed,  she  was  already  convinced  that  her  brother  would  not  listen  to 
such  a  request  for  a  moment 

Having  reflected  a  few  seconds  how  she  could  most  judiciously  take 
part  in  the  busmess,  she  conducted  the  excited  girl  to  the  repose  of  her 
own  apartment,  and  then  went  in  search  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  to 
impart  to  him  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  retnm. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

JANS  GEOFFREY. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  startling  m 
the  grove,  a  yonn^  roan,  of  comely,  though  somewhat  jaded 
knocked  loudly  at  the  portal  of  St.  Andrew's  Priory,  and  reqr 
mediate  audience  with  its  lord.  The  favour  was  granted, : 
tioner  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillet 
As  the  conference  took  place  with  closed  doors,  we  will  pn 
longed  continnnnce  »o  say  a  few  words  respecti"*"  *'''**  '"^^o  hat 
torily  demanded  an  interview. 
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JtiiB  Gecft«7  was  so  only  dild.  IDs  mother,  «  datar  of  Sir  Algenion, 
fothnrad  her  hnslMad  to  an  earl  j  grave,  leaving  her  orphan  bo;  to  the  cnve  and 
pfoteetion  of  lus  node.  The  child  was  accordingly  conTSjred,  on  the  dembe 
of  biipaniit,  to  the  reiidence  of  Sir  Algernon,  where  be  shared  with  his 
ooauB  Ureella  all  the  solidtnde  and  kindnesa  which  an  attached  relative 
knew  bow  to  bestow. 

Far  some  years  all  looked  fair  and  promiung.  The  wajward  dispoai- 
tioD  of  the  javBg  adopted  wag  readily  overlooked  as  being  the  natural  con- 
erqnenee  of  mnch  iDdolgence,  and  which  time  wonid  graduallj  correct. 
This  iroprovemcat,  however,  not  maniresiing  iuelf  as  soon  as  was  expected, 
the  jooth  was  sent  swaj  to  be  educated  at  some  distant  eetabliahment, 
where  it  was  hoped  his  nnraly  propensities  would  bo  dniy  checked  by 
seven  coercion ;  bnt,  nnfortanately,  instead  of  this  prodacing  the  iasne 
desired,  the  contrary  resnlt  soon  became  visible.  Bis  defects  grew  with 
hit  yes*.  A  sysiein  of  iletermiDed  insubordination  occasioned  bis  ex- 
poUon,  wherever  he  was  piacod.  Sir  Algernon  at  length  came  to 
the  painful  necesuty  of  ordering  hin  home.  Here,  his  apparoot  cootri- 
t)>«  and  desire  to  conform  to  the  minutest  wishes  of  his  offended  uncle, 
made  the  Utter  hope  that  his  disposition  had  been  mis  understood,  and 
eoue<]itently  mi^;nidsd.  Impres^d  with  this  new  idea,  Sir  Algernon 
mcdved  in  fiiture  to  retain  him  under  his  immediate  eye,  and  that 
of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Francis  Trevillers,  a  learned  member  of  the 
Order  of  JeaniCs,  and  who  at  that  time  resided  with  him.  By  this  ar- 
nngment  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  the  wild  spirit  of  his 
nephew,  and  effect  by  kindness  that  which  severity  could  not  do.  Bat 
even  this  scheme,  based  is  it  was  npon  the  most  indulgent  asiurances  of  ob- 
liv'ion  and  forgiveness  of  the  past,  proved  of  little  or  no  svall.  A  careless 
indifference  to  every  sober  pursuit,  wis  soon  followed  by  a  passion  for  play, 
which  dangerous  pastime  began  wholly  to  engross  his  mind.  And,  being 
■ow  almost  grown  to  manhood,  that  restraint  which,  as  a  youth,  was  placed 
over  hin,  was  necessarily  withdrawn,  and  he  made  nse  of  his  liberty  tu 
initiate  himself  in  all  the  arts  of  sn  accomplished  gamester;  which  un* 
tortnoate  propensity  was  accompanied  with  not  only  a  ti.tal  disregard  for 
th«  frtesdly  advice  of  Sir  Algernon,  but  a  bitter  hatred  for  his  kind  aucle, 
the  Ger.  Father  Francis,  whose  only  fault  was  the  too  patient  eodarance 
with  which  be  bore  the  almost  daily  insolence  of  his  ungracious  nephew. 

OeoSrey's  long  and  close  intimacy  with  his  beauteotis  cousin  Urcella, 
natorsUy  inclined  him  to  turn  his  eyes  and  heart  in  that  direction,  and  no 
a  did  ha  lose  in  bis  eudeavonra  to  call  forth  a  reciprocal  return  on  her 
'n  Ufl"  ■  ily  disappointed,     Blgh-minded  and  nprigbt, 

"*  'mI  at  his  pretensions.     She  scrnpntonsly  ful- 

ued  it  a 
in  with 
indsouM 
ation  to 
,  sions  so 

E  a  which 
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the  antiqnarifln  yalne  is  fixed  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  obsenred  tbatsnch  an- 
tiqnarian  yalne  ia  always  somewhat  more  than  the  mere  bnllion  yalne  which 
would  be  the  ntmoat  that  a  goldsmith  or  jeweller  conid  afford  to  giye  for 
it ;  and  eyen  then  ftm  sale  of  Hm  wtiele  is  not  oompnlsory  on  the  finder, 
who  may  search  for  the  highest  market  at  his  pleasors.  This  excellent  re- 
gulation cannot  be  too  generally  known  thronghout  the  country ;  IhU  if 
there  were  any  nse  in  yain  regrets,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  was  not 
adopted  many  years  ago,  and  many  a  precious  retic  of  onr  national  anti- 
quity thus  preseryed  from  destruction. 

This  is  the  smnllest  portion  of  tJie  Gatalogne,  containing  only  a  hun- 
dred pages,  with  90  wood  engrayings ;  but  it  is  perfect  in  itself  as  an  enu- 
meration and  admirable  descrijption  of  the  gold  ornaments  preseryed  in  the 
Academy's  museum.  And  while  we  deshre  to  express  onr  gratitude,  in  the 
name  of  the  country,  to  Dr.  Wilde  for  his  indefatigable,  laborious,  and 
gratuitous  exertions  to  giye  the  public  a  descriptiye  Catalogue  of  the  anti- 
quarian treasures  contained  in  this  splendid  national  collection,  we  would 
express  a  hope  that  the  completion  of  the  work  will  not  be  unnecessarily 
postponed  by  the  Academy. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  THE  PERSECUTIONS  SUFFERED  BY  THE 
CAraOLICS  OF  IRELAND,  UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  CROMAVELL 
AND  THE  PURITANS.* 

Dr.  Moran's  Memoir  of  Oliver  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  has 
already  secured  for  him  a  distinguished  place  among  those  writers  who 
haye  laboured  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our 
sacred  and  secular  history.  In  fact,  had  he  never  published  another  volume, 
the  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  would,  of  itself,  entitle  him  to  the  grati- 
tude not  only  of  his  contemporaries,  but  of  those  who,  centuries  hence,  will 
peruse  that  admirable  biography  of  the  martyred  prelate.  The  "  Histori- 
cal Sketch,'^  however,  is  another  evidence  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  re- 
search for  which  Dr.  Moran  is  so  eminently  remarkable,  another  proof  of 
the  unwearied  industry  with  which  he  works  for  the  honour  of  our  religion 
and  native  land. 

The  object  which  the  learned  author  proposed  to  himself  in  writing 
the  Sketch  of  the  Cromwellian  Persecution  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  show 
the  Catholics  of  this,  and  every  other  country  where  the  English  langnsge 
is  spoken,  how  our  predecessors  in  the  faith  behaved  themselves  at  that 
awful  period,  when  the  whole  Irish  people,  after  a  brave,  but  unsuccessful, 
resistance,  were  overborne  and  down-trodden  by  the  fanatical  Puritans. 
Doabtlcss,  the  generality  of  readers  are  already  familiar  with  Cromweirs 
Irish  campaigns,  and  very  few  are  ignorant  of  the  massacres  which  that 
ruthless  tyrant  perpetrated  in  Drogheda,  Wexford,  and  elsewhere ;  but, 

.  *  Historical  Skstches  of  the  PiRaBcurioKS  Suffered  by  thb  Catho- 
Yjcs  OF  Ireland  under  the  Rule  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans-  by  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Francis  MoraUj  Vice- Rector  of  the  Iruh  College,  Rome.  Dublin 
and  London :  Jambs  Duffy. 
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till  the  presenl  vohime  appeared,  we  bad  no  categorical  ii«nratiye  of  the 
sflfferingB  to  which  Cromwell  doomed  the  Irieh  Catholics,  clergy  and  laitj, 
for  their  unswerving  attachment  to  God,  king,  and  coantiy.  Their  devo- 
tioQ  to  tiie  creed  of  their  fathers,  and  their  loyalty  to  a  worthless  sovereign, 
dre  of  a  son  still  more  worthless,  involyed  them  in  common  min,  and 
bnmgfatdowBon  their  heads  that  curse — death,  outlawry,  and  confiscation, — 
which  to  the  present  day  remains  proyerbial  in  Ireland.  There  are  many, 
doubtless,  whose  sqneamishness,  real  or  affected,  will  find  fanit  with  the 
^^  Historical  Sketch,"  simply  because  itreyives  memories  which  the  oyer-sensi- 
tiye  woold  baye  bnried  in  oblivion.  Objections  of  this  sort,  howeyer,  are 
little  worth;  for,  on  the  same  principle,  and  to  cater  to  each  tastes,  we  sbonld 
destroy  the  Roman  Martyrology  and  eyeiy  other  book  that  records  Christian 
heroism  straggling  against  the  iron  band  of  despotism.  Nor  are  we  to 
forget  that  the  Irish  Catholics  have  been  held  np  to  the  world  by  Temple, 
Borlase,  and  other  lying  writers,  too  nnmeroos  to  mention,  as  a  race  plunged 
in  igfionnce,  rioting  in  blood  and  rapine,  and  incapable  of  performing  a 
siogle  deed  that  coidd  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  fanatical  Puritans  pretended  to  view  them  in  this  light, 
and  thought  that  they  were  justified  in  exterminating  the  whole  race  by 
sword,  halter,  famine,  and  every  other  device  which  wicked  ingenuity 
coold  invent.  This,  indeed,  was  merest  pretence,  bat  the  real  object  of 
these  canting  knaves  was  to  get  possession  of  the  churches,  estates,  and 
homesteads  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  after  the  latter  had  been  swept  from 
their  natiye  soil.  Instead,  therefore,  of  finding  fault  with  the  ^'  Historical 
Sketch,"  we  should  rather  be  proud  of  it,  as  an  able  and  lucid  yindication 
of  our  national  honour,  and  as  an  unanswerable  apology  for  our  Catholic 
forefathers,  whose  devotion  to  the  faith  defied  Cromwell's  sword,  and  came 
out,  if  possible,  brighter  and  more  purified  from  the  terrible  ordeal  through 
which  it  had  to  pass.  Every  Irish  Catholic  shonld  feel  himself  exalted  by 
the  coDtemplation  of  what  his  predecessors  had  to  endure  for  their  religion, 
and  none  can  say  that  he  has  formed  an  adequate  notion  of  their  sufierings 
till  he  has  perused  the  pages  of  this  admirable  yolume.  Want  of  know- 
ledge may,  in  many  instances,  be  excusable,  but  sorely  it  is  a  shame  and  a 
dis«;race  to  be  ignorant  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Cutholicity  in  this  island,  or 
of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  dangeon  and  on  the  scaffold  to 
tnnsmit  the  sacred  deposit  to  us,  who  enjoy  its  manifold  blessings  now 
that  the  sword  of  persecution  is  rusting  in  Its  sheath. 

The  long  series  of  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  on  the  Irish  Catholics 
by  Cromwell  and  the  ministers  of  Charles  II.  is  faithfully  and  minutely 
(ktailed  in  Dr.  Moran's  ^'  Sketch,"  and  we  may  here  observe,  that  many  of 
tbe  doQuments  he  quotes  were  never  before  published,  being  for  the  most 
part  "  Beports^"  carefully  drawn  up  by  ocular  witnesses,  who  deposited 
them  in  the  Boman  archives,  where  they  might  have  lain,  lost  to  the  read- 
ing world,  were  it  not  for  the  research  of  the  learned  author.  The  veracity 
of  those  Reports,  so  painfully  minute  and  circnmstantial,  is  placed  beyond 
donbt  by  collateral  evidences  collected  from  Protestant  writers,  whom  Dr. 
Moran  cites;  and  we  need  hardly  state,  that  he  has  given  additional 
value  to  his  book  by  copious  extracts  from   Dominic  O'Daly,  Lynch's 
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'^  Life  of  EurwaD,**  ^^  Gambrensia  Eversos,"  and  other  works  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

As  we  hope  that  the  Historical  Sketch  will  pass  tbroogh  many  editions,  we 
tske  this  opportnnitj  of  suggesting  to  Dr.  Moran,  that  ^he  can  materially 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  *'  IndiTidnal  In- 
stances of  Persecution,**  bj  consulting  Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
where  he  will  find  manyexamples  of  fiendish  cruelty  inflicted  on  the  Catholics 
by  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  period,  far  surpassing  in  atrocionsuess  any  that 
we  read  in  the  fabulous  histories  of  the  Inquisition.  We  may  also  remark 
that  it  would  be  well  to  record  how  many  of  the  worst  persecutors  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  died,  for,  as  is  generally  the  case,  most  of  those  miscreants 
came  to  a  horrible  and  untimely  end.  Thus,  for  example,  Sir  Charles 
Coote*  was  shot  dead  in  Trim,  after  he  had  risen  from  warming  himself  at 
a  fire  made  of  a  wooden  imtge  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  contemp- 
tuously caused  to  be  hewed  into  billets.  The  renegade  Lord  Esmond,  too, 
the  mnrdercr  and  exterminator  of  the  O'Bymes  in  Wicklow  felt  Grod's 
avenging  hand  press  heavily  on  him,  for,  after  being  struck  blind,  he  died 
on  the  road*4ide,  and  was  laid  in  the  ancestral  vault,  unreconciled  and  nn- 
anealed.  Many  instances  of  similar  visitations  overtook  others  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  bloody  drama,  so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Moran,  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  find  room  for  them  in  some  future  edition.  Meanwhile, 
we  will  daim  for  this  excellent  volume  a  niche  in  every  Irish  libraiy,  and 
we  would  recommend  all  those  who  are  entrusted  >^ith  the  traming  of 
Catholic  youth,  not  only  to  place  it  in  their  hands,  but,  if  possible,  to  make 
them  learn  every  page  of  it  by  heart,  for  there  are  few  books  fuller  of 
instruction,  interest,and  edification,  and  none,  certainly,  better  calculated  to 
make  us  love  our  religion,  and  revere  the  memories  ot  those  who  died  mar- 
tyrs to  uphold  it.  Before  dismissing  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  observe,  that  the  "  Historical  Sketch**  is  dedicated  to  the  Kev. 
Monsignore  Yore,  than  whom  none  could  be  better  entitled  to  such  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  esteem.  This  venerable  ecclesiastic  is,  indeed,  the  last  link 
of  that  long  chain  of  priests  who  lived  in  the  penal  times— one  of  those 
who  beheld  our  sanctuary,  and  our  beauty,  and  glory  laid  waste.  Hap- 
pily, however,  for  himself  and  the  community  at  large,  he  has  survived 
those  evil  days ;  and  now,  grown  gray  in  the  constant  performance  of  good 
works,  he  can  calmly  contemplate  a  new  order  of  things,  for  which  we  are 
in  great  measure  indebted  to  his  pious  and  patriotic  exertions.  The  churches, 
the  asylums  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  which  he  has  founded,  are 
so  many  imperishaOle  monuments  of  his  zeal  and  disinterestedness;  and  when- 
ever it  may  please  God  to  call  him  to  his  reward,  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  and 
the  regrets  of  all  those  who  appreciate  virtue,  will  be  showered  on  his  grave. 
So,  indeed,  should  he  be  honoured  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmbt — ^*  He  hath  distributed, 
he  hath  given  to  the  poor."  Need  we  add,  thBtjusUce  of  this  sort  re- 
maineth  for  ever  and  ever  ? 

*  Coote  was  buried  in  Dublin,  and  his  tomb  bore  the  following  significant 
inscription : — 

**  Eoffland*!  i^ory,  ScoUaad*a  wonder, 
Ireland*!  terror  here  lies  under." 


'ROUGHS,   ASTIDfA,    AND    INCIPIKNT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 
y  EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZESGES. 

STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  50,000  PERSONS  annually  fall  victima  to 
'  Jmonaxy  I>i0orden,  induding  Consunption,  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  the 
^r-piratoiy  Organs.  Pk^veDtion  is  at  all  times  better  than  core ;  be,  therefore, 
r  liared,  during  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  snpply  of  KEATING*S 
'  >rGH  IX)ZENG£3,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  curing 
I  <  '<.ui:h  or  Cold ;  they  are  n>od  alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  aced — they 
I  thelironchial  irritation  ;  and  for  improving  the  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 
R.  -z^-T,  and  Actor  have  long  patronised  theoL 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,   Is.   l^d.,    and  Tins,  2b.  9d.,  4s.   6d.,  and 

'"*.  «d.  esch,  by  Thomas  Ksattxo,  Chemist,  Ac,  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 

iMzviion.     Ketau  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

y>B. — To  prevent  sparioos  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 

■  K  EATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES"  are  engraven  on  the  Government  Stamp 

.  each  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

UOLLOWAY^S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Admired  Remedies.— 
Sorea,  olcers,  woonds,  and  scrofulous  blemishes  may  be  thoroughly  and 
:  mswently  remoTed  bv  HoUoway's  world-esteemed  Ointment  and  Pills. 
'I  •.  JackMn,  No.  17,  Xfpper  Brook-street,  Derby,  records  the  cure  of  her 
V  -.-t,  which  had  been  for  twenty  years  most  painmlly  afflicted  by  a  scrofu- 
'J3  ulcer,  for  which  she  had  sougnt  surgical  assistance  in  vain.  Bad  legs, 
"^ncose  vims,  swelled  ancles,  and  erysipelas,  soon  yield  to  the  judicious  use 
HoUoway's  cooling,  healing,  and  purifying  preparations,  which  generallv 
-r-'  ease  on  their  first  application.  However  painful  the  affection  may  feel, 
'  nrever  terrible  tho  sore  may  seem,  the  sufferer  may  be  cheered  by  the  know- 
'.  -je  that  tiiese  remedies  have  cured  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  cases. 

WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR 
OIsEVriSXiD   PATENT   STARCB, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

AS    INFEKIOR    KINDS    ARE    OFTEN   SUBSnTUTED. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  GLASGOW  and    LONDON. 


KUPTURBS. 

BT  ROTAL  LBTTBRS  PATENT, 

WHITE'S    MOC-KAnr   LEVEB   TRUSS, 

PERFBCTED  AND  EXHIBITEp  IK  THE   GREAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 

.^  illovvd  by  upwards  of    200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 
'  vendon  is  the  curative  trtatment  of  HEBNIA.     The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 

-  -fcen  hnrtfol  in  its  efifects,  is  here  avoided ;  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
.    body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOO-MAIN 

I'AD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  muoh  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
Ainot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.    A  descriptive  Circular  may 

-  iidd,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir- 
^mloence  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

Jbumfaetarer,  Ifr.  WHUX,  838,  Piccadilly,  London. 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  X6s.,  21s.,  2bs.  6d.,  and  3l8.  6d.     Posta^  Is. 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  52b.  6d.     Postage  Is.  8d. 
Price  of  Umbilical  Truss,  42s.  and  52s.  6<1.    Postage  Is.  lOd. 
Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 

(^^xiadilly•  .  ,^ 

Vaw  rateat  Elastio  StoeUngt,  Snaa  Caps,  ftc. 

The  material  of  which  tliese  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 

^-<:iilisrly  Elastic  and  Oomprbssiblb,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 

Vnt  and  permanent  support  in  all  ca^^cs  of  Weakness  and  Swelling  of  ^be 

\.-?r^<,.  Varicose  Vbins.  Spkai:«,  ftc. ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 

a^iive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking. 

Price  from  4fi.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s.  ^  each.    Postage  6d. 

JGHl  WSFEB,  XAKTTFACTirBEB,  228,  PIGCASILLT  LONDON. 


TBOMA8     VBILXilPS, 

55,  SKINNER  STREET,  SNOW  HILL,  LONI>ON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS   OF 

BAS  APPARATUS  FOR  OENERAL  DOMESTIC   PURPOSES 

AND  GENERAL  GASFITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders^-  ^nd  oti  • 
to  his  PATENT  GAS  BATH  BOILER,  bv  which,,  a  ^  ft.  bai^:'  l^tv] . 
chaiged,  can  1)6  heated  in  the.short  8j)ace  of  half  an-htiur;^  hnd  at  t^e  triti 
cost  of  aomethiug  less  than  2d.  for  gaa.  It  is  fitted  at  topiwi^a  close  chain 
for  the  pnqiose  of  wanuog  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  liuruerj  !*»  t  ' 
outwards,  for  lighting,  so  as  to  avoid  explosions.  '    . 

Gas  Stoves  from  16s.  ^  Cooiki»g  Apparatus,  from  £1,  forroa8tingt;bakiii§.   ' 

Halls,  CooBervBtoides,  Public  BuilduigB,  Ac.,  haated  by  gas  or  hot  vater 
BiiOis  encased  in  mahogany,  plaln-wavd,  oroak,  arid  fixed  on  reasonMc  hr 

in  any  part  of  the  country. 
^TIXATEB  AND  FLAH8  OrVEK. 
A  Prospectus  sent  Free  by  Post.     N.B.  Every  Article  Warranted 

CONSUMPTION  IN  ALL  ITS   ST'AGES,   Conghs,  Hooping  G>t). 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,   Fever,   Ague,  ]*t>iphtheria.  Hysteria,  Rheuinit  - 
Diarrhcea,  Spasms,  Colic,  Renal  and  Uterine  Diseases,  are  immediately  reb- 
by  taking  a  dose  of  CHLORODYNE     Discovered  and  named  by  Dr.  J.  ( 
Browne,  M.R.C.S.L,  Ex-Aiiny  Military  Statf.  The  question  asked  by  inva!. 
f?^Ues,  aifd  households  is — What  is  the  best  modioine  to  give  in  the  al>ovo  J 
eases,  £wid  wJiat  to  have  always  ready  ?  Medical  testimony,  tne  reply  of  thuusa" 
of  sufferejS  and  invalids,  is  confirmatoi^'  of  thte  invaluable  relief  afforded  by  t.. 
remedy  above  all  others. 

CHL0R0DY5E  is  a  liquid  taken  in  drops,  according  to  age.    It  iovarial 
relieves  i>ain,  of  whatever  kind ;  creates  a  calm,  refreshing  sleep ;  allays  irritit. 
of  the  nervous  system  when  all  other  remedies  fail ;  leaving  no  bad  ^ect^j,  i. 
opium  or  laudanum  ;  and  can  be  taken  when  none  other  can  be  tolerated.     I 
value  in  saving  life  in  infancy  is  not  easily  estimated ;   a  few  drops  will  snli ... 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  and  arrest  Convulsions,  cure  Hooping  Ciu., 
Spasms,  and  Flatus  at  once.    Among  invalids  it  allays  the  pain  of  Neural^: 
Rneumatism,  Gout,  etc.     It  soothes  the  weary  achings  of  Oonsnmption,  relit,  v 
the  soreness  of  the  Chest,  Cough,  and  Expectoration ;   and  cures  all  Cb 
Affections,  such  as  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Palpitation,  etc.     It  checks  Diarrhn  . 
Alvine  Discharges,  or  Spasms,  and  Colics  of  the  Intestines^  etc. 

The  extensive  demands  for  thie  remedy,  known  as  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROAVy  L 
CHLORODYNE,  by  the  Medical  Profession,  Hospitals,  Diapensaries—Civi 
Military,  and  Naval — and  Families  e8i)ecially,  guarantees  that  this  statement  • 
its  extreme  importance  and  value  is  ft  boiidfideonQ,  and  worthy  ttie  attention  of  a  i ; 

EXTRACTS  OF  MEDICAL  OPINIONS, 

From  W.  VeasaliuB  Pettigrew,  M.D.--"I  have  no  hesltetioa  In  stating  that  I  have  never  n, 
with  any  medicine  80  efBcaciouB  aa  an  anti-spasmodic  and  sMatlre.  I  have  used  it  in  Conhui.i 
tloD,  Asthma,  Diarrhoea,  and  other  diseases,  and  am  most  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rosnlts." 

From  Dr.  H'MUllmaD,of  Now.Galloway,  Scotland.—"  I  consider  it  the  most  valuable  medici: 
known  •* 

CAUTION.— Beware  otSparions  Compounds,  or  Imitations  of  *' Chlorodyne."  Dr.  Brow 
placed  the  Recipe  for  making  "  Chlorodyne"  in  the  hands  of  Sir.  Davenport  only;  cor.v 
qaently  there  can  be  no  other  Manufdcturer.  The  genuine  bears  the  woitlfl,  "Dr.  J.  C«:. 
Browne's  Chlorodyne'*  on  the  Government  Stamp  of  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  2s.  9d  and  4s.  6d.,  by  the  Sole  Agent  and  Manufacturr  r 

J.    T.    DAVENPORT, 
33,  GREAT  RUSSBLIySTREET,  BLOOMSBURY-SQUA^RE,  LONDON 

^         GLENFIELD    PATENT    STABCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 
Akd  Pronounobd  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  be  THE 
FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 
Sold  by  all   Chandlers,  Qrocers,    &c.,  &c. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  Glasgow  and   London. 


"AXABTXIi  07  ORRAPaSSS." 

THE   VINTAGE   WINE   COMPANY 

Continue  to  mpiily  aU  otanes  of  tbe  oommanity  with  the 

CELEB&ATED    XEBES    OOMIDA    SHEBBY, 

Pronounoed  by  the  entin  Pzen,  and  lyy  the  general  approTnl  of  the  PnbUe,  to  be  the  beet  at  tin  pi 

offered  in  inland. 

GOLDEN  188.  FEB  DOZ.     ....J&^li.         P  A  L  B    80s.  PER  1 


'•  A  fun-flavcmped  and  most  excel-  M^lSlB      * '  ^  ^®^f?^  ^^"*®  ,^  ^^ 
lent  Wine."— /oA»  BuU.         WsStS^U  pnnty."--^»i«fay  Tiftu 

^Hfc^^'  carriage  j»id  to  any  Rau 

Bamplefl  for  1».  Bd.  ^  Station  in  England. 

VIHTAOB    WIHB    COMPANY, 

IHPORTEKS  OF  SPANISH  WINES, 

14,  BLOOMSBURY  STREET.  LONDON. 


THOMAS    PHILLIPS, 

08,  SKINNER-STREET,  SNOW-HILL,  LONDON, 
MannftfcctuTer  of  all  kinds  onT 

GAS  APPASATU8  FOB  GEHHRAL  DOMESTIC  PITBPOSBS, 

AND  GENERAL  GAS-FITTER  BT  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  respectfully  InviteB  the  attention  of  Arehitecta,  Bailders,  and  othen,  to  hie  PATENT  GA' 

BOILER,  by  which  a  6ft  Bath,  properly  charged,  oan  b6  heated  In  the  ihort  space  of  halfHan  hoar 

the  trULing  cost  of  something  leas  than  id.  for  gas.     It  is  fitted  at  top  with  a  clese  chaodMr  for  tbe ' 

of  wanning  Unen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  burner,  to  tnm  oatwards,  for  lighting,  ao  aa  to  avoid  c23 

Gas  Stoves  froK  168. ;  Cooking  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roasting,  bidcing,  Ao. 

dallBi  CkmiemitoriM,  PnbUo  Buildings,  te.,  lieatedby  Gas  or  Hot  Water. 
Baths  eneaaed  in  mahogany,  plain  wood,  or  oak,  and  fixed,  on  reaaonabte  terms,  in  any  part  of  the  c 

EStDCATSS  AHD  PLAM  GIVEN. 

A  PROSPECTUS  SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

N.B.^E?6i7  Artide  warranted. 


METBOFOLITAir         |^  COMPANY, 

106,  SHOE  LANE,  JH.  FLEET  STREET. 


A  GOOD  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  for  38.  6d. ;  warranted  to  wear  well     trv 
best  quaUty  made,  light  and  bilUiadt,  6s.  6d.  '       ^ 


onti 


GBAT  HAIB  BE8T0BED  TO  US  KATUKAL  GOLOUB. 

NeuraJgia,  Nerroua  Headache,  Rheumatism,  and  Stiff  Joints  cured  by  F.  If.  HERRn>fn^<  i 
MAGNETIC  BRUSHES.  1«8.  and  l«a    Combs,  si.  6d.  to  10a.  /  '•  «.  uJ&uiUliG  &  1 

Da.  Hassaui  kxpoets.— ' 
^     T  ^^^  Sf"?2^  «;*°^A*°£  «Jf)  tested,  the  magnetic  propertiea  of  the  •Patent  Maim 

X  and  Fleah  Bmshes'  of  Mr.  F,  M.  Hb«biko,  and  I  hare  to  stote,  as  the  result  (tf  tlll^^T,^ 
tliat  I  regard  them  as  the  most  perfect  Brushes  hitherto  conatnuted.  both  aa  reeneote  Umir  r!.^ 
construction  and  magnetical  action.  '  *wwr  me 

«'The  Flesh  Brush  I  consider  to  be  moat  efltectlTe,  tor  it  remores  the  outer  and  older  norti^n- 
epidermis,  and  then  ftees  the  pores  of  the  akin  much  more  completely  than  any  of  the  BnSSi«  r^ 
now  in  uae."  f       *  *       i«o  oi-uoaes  oi 

The  Public  are  cautioned  against  connterfUta. 
Gray  Hair  and  Baldness  prevented  by  F.  M.  H'a  Patent  Preventire  Bruah.    Price  4a.  and  ■;. 
Offlces,  9%,  Babtvohall-stbebt.  Losdok.  «»  «*  ana  oa. 

F.  M.  H.'a  Teazle  Bruahea  (purehr  mechanical)  for  Cloth,  Vdret.  Merino*  Ac^  not  only  perfect' v 
but  PRasEBYi  the  flibric  In  a  relnarkable  manner.  -i    «•,    v.  uu  ^  perreci.j 

AGEHTS  70B  DT7BIIH: 
Bbwlby  &  Evans,  SackviUe-street ;  Oldham  &  Co., GiaftonHstreet-  Worm  n 
street ;  Birch,  Moleswarth-street ;  Laibd,  Grafton-rtreet.  '  ' 

AoEKT  for  Core— PiooiT,  Marlboro'-str^ 


DUFFY'S   HIBEENIAN 

SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE. 


No.  8.  AUGUST.  1862. 
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THE  OUT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  UNWELCOME   XEETINO. 

Aftjok  ftn  ftrdoona  day  ptased  ia  assisting  ber  father  to  sort  his  varioas 
pajiers,  Urcetla  Trevillers  sallied  forth  ia  the  direction  of  the  Cedar  Grove, 
to  enjoj  the  sweet,  refreshing  air.  The  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  all 
was  hashed  in  repose.  The  wind  which  had  spent  its  vai^aries  daring  the 
eo«ne  of  tiie  dav,  was  now  completely  lolled.  The  old  fantastic  trees 
threw  their  gloomy  shadows  along  the  grassy  path  which  Urcella  had 
choaoi  for  har  itroU ;  whilst  the  wild  and  tani^led  underwood  told  a  tale  of 
loag  neglect.  Oh  ia  this  sedoded  spot  woald  Urcella  pass  a  listless  hoar, 
mo'siag  upon  the  p  ist  and  fatare  destiny  of  all  aroand  her.  Sometimes  her 
peosire  mind  woald  soar  to  higher  regions,  and,  aoseen  by  the  world,  she 
would  poor  oat  her  soal  in  sapplicatioa  for  the  well-beiag  of  those  most 
dear  to  her,  aad  whose  safety  aod  happiness  were  the  fervent  prayer  of  her 
alTeecionate  henrU  Thas  absorbed,  she  trod  with  slow  and  gentle  steps  the 
velvet  sod.  The  discovery  of  Gerald's  doplicity,  of  which  (sioce  her  visit 
to  the  labonrer's  cot)  she  had  no  kmger  any  doubt,  wonld  force  itself  nn- 
bulden  across  her  mind,  and  add  another  proof  of  the  little  there  was  to  be 
relied  on  in  this  deceptive  world.  She  tried  to  banish  the  recollection  of 
this  disappointment,  and  turn  her  thoughts  towards  the  Disposer  of  all 
things,  prayiag  for  submission  to  his  wise  decrees  whatever  they  might  be. 

Nightfall  now  began  to  show  signs  of  approach,  and  Urcella  deemed  it 
prodeat  to  return  home.  She  had  no  fears  for  herself,  bat  in  coosideratioii 
of  those  whom  she  knew  would  be  anxious  at  her  prolonged  absence, 
knowing  ber  to  he  alone,  she  pnrsaed  her  solitary  walk  no  further. 

That  she  had  strolled  far  from  the  Priory  was  true,  but  that  the  yras  alone 
waa  not  tiie  case,  a  searching,  scowling  eye  was  watching  her  at  no  great 
dietanee.  Her  steps  had  been  observed,  and  tracked  by  one  she  iittle  dreamt 
was  nigh.  With  noiseless  tread  this  dark  intruder  followed  in  the  distance, 
concealed  in  view  by  the  shadowy  branches  of  the  cedars.    Reaching  the 
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"lOO  THB  OUT-aU^RTBRS  OF  8T.  ANDREW'S  PRIORT.  .       {kngvft, 

wishes  being  realized ;  therefore,  follow  mj  ooimsel,  and  turn  yonr  course 
in  some  other  direction." 

The  indignation  of  Geofiejy  which  had  been  increasing  each  moment  as 
he  perceived  the  impossibility  of  engaging  his  cousin's  sympathy  in  his  be- 
half, now  reached  its  dimaz,  and,  adyandng  a  few  paces,  be  angrily  seised 
the  shrinking  girl  by  the  arm,  and  ponred  into  her  ear  a  volume  of  abnse, 
directed  principally  against  his  nnde,  Sir  Algernon,  and  declaring,  that, 
shonld  he  again  be  deprived  of  (bat  asylnm  to  which  he  conceived  he  was 
jostly  entitled,  he  sbonld  adopt  a  course  which  would  make  her  father  and 
all  bdongiog  to  him  rue  the  dny  that  gave  him  birth.  Having  thns  given 
vent  to  his  boiling  emotions,  he  loosened  his  hold,  and,  dashing  amongst  the 
dark  underwood,  disappeared  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  so  sud- 
denly emerged. 

Terrified  beyond  description  at  the  violent  gesticulations  and  threats  of 
Geoffrey,  Urcella  scarcely  knew  how  she  reached  home,  and  when  she  did, 
was  so  overcome  with  alarm  and  agitation  aa  to  be  almost  unable  to  state 
^bat  had  occurred.  Becoming  by  degrees  somewhat  composed,  she  im- 
parted to  her  indulgent  kinswoman  the  unexpected  return  or  her  truant 
icousin,  and  the  distressing  interview  thjit  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
lierself,  begging  at  the  same  time  to  use  her  infioence  with  her  father  in 
procuring  Geoffirey  that  audience  he  so  vehemently  desired. 

Mistress  Trevillers  listened  to  her  niece's  recital  with  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation. She  knew  more  of  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  Geoffrey  than  bad 
reached  the  ear  of  Urcella,  and  was  therefore  not  so  much  surprised  at 
his  outrageous  behaviour  as  she  might  otherwise  have  been.  As  for 
paying  a  word  in  favour  of  his  return,  she  could  not  with  safety  do  so, 
knowing  full  well  the  serious  evils  that  would  accrue  from  such  a  course. 
Indeed,  she  was  already  convinced  that  her  brother  would  not  listen  to 
such  a  request  for  a  moment. 

Having  reflected  a  few  seconds  how  she  could  most  judiciously  take 
part  in  the  business,  she  conducted  the  excited  giri  to  the  repose  of  her 
own  apartment,  and  then  went  in  search  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  to 
impart  to  him  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  return. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

JANS  GEOFFRET. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  startling  meeting  in 
the  grove,  a  youn^  man,  of  comely,  though  somewhat  jaded  appearance, 
knocked  loudly  at  the  portal  of  St.  Andrew's  Priory,  and  requested  an  im- 
mediate audience  with  its  lord.  The  favour  was  granted,  and  the  peti- 
tioner was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers. 

As  the  conference  took  place  with  dosed  doors,  we  will  profit  of  its  pro- 
longed continnnnce  f  o  say  a  few  words  respecting  him  who  had  thus  peremp- 
torily demanded  an  interview. 
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JwB  Geoffnej  was  an  only  diild.  His  mother,  a  sister  of  Sir  Algernon, 
followed  her  hosband  to  an  early  grave,  leavbg  her  orphan  boy  to  the  caie  and 
proleetioa  of  his  uncle.  The  child  was  accotdingly  conveyed,  on  the  demise 
of  hi8]>areLt,  to  the  xeaidence  of  Sir  Algernon,  where  he  shared  with  hid 
couia  Ureella  all  the  solicinide  and  kindness  which  an  attached  relative 
knew  how  to  bestow. 

For  Bome  years  ail  looked  fair  and  promising.  The  wayward  disposi- 
tibo  of  the  yonng  adopted  was  readily  overlooked  as  being  the  natural  con- 
ee<{iienee  of  much  indulgence,  and  which  time  would  gradually  correct. 
This  improvement,  however,  not  manifest  ing  ittelf  as  soon  as  was  expected, 
the  youth  was  sent  away  to  be  educated  at  some  distant  eatablishmeot, 
where  it  was  hoped  his  unruly  propensities  would  be  duly  checked  by 
severe  coercion;  but,  unfortunately,  instead  of  this  prodacing  the  issue 
desired,  the  contrary  result  soon  became  visible.  His  defects  grew  with 
his  years.  A  system  of  determined  insubordination  occasioned  his  ex- 
pulsion, wherever  he  was  placed.  Sir  Algernon  at  length  came  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  ordering  him  home.  Here,  his  apparent  contri- 
ttoo  and  desire  to  conform  to  the  minutest  wbhes  of  his  offended  uncle, 
made  the  Utter  hope  that  his  disposition  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
consequently  misguided.  Impressed  with  this  new  idea,  Sir  Algernon 
reserved  in  future  to  retain  him  under  his  immediate  eye,  and  that 
of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Francis  Trevillers,  a  learned  member  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  and  who  at  that  time  resided  with  him.  By  this  ar- 
rangment  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  the  wild  spirit  of  his 
nqyhew,  and  effect  by  kindness  that  which  severity  could  not  do.  Bat 
even  iliis  scheme,  based  as  it  was  upon  the  most  indulgent  assurances  of  ob- 
fi?io]i  and  forgiveness  of  the  past,  proved  of  little  or  no  avail.  A  careless 
indiltaence  to  every  sober  pursuit,  was  soon  followed  by  a  passion  for  play, 
which  dangerous  pastime  began  wholly  to  engross  his  mind.  And,  being 
sow  almost  grown  to  manhood,  that  restraint  which,  as  a  youth,  was  placed 
over  bim,  was  necessarily  withdrawn,  and  he  made  use  of  his  liberty  to 
initiate  himself  in  all  the  arts  of  an  accomplished  gamester ;  which  ud- 
foftnnate  propensity  was  accompanied  with  not  only  a  tttal  disregard  for 
the  friendly  advice  of  Sir  Algernon,  hot  a  bitter  hatred  for  his  kind  uncle, 
the  Bev.  Father  Francis,  whose  only  fault  was  the  too  patient  endarance 
with  which  he  bore  the  almost  daily  insolence  of  his  ungracious  nephew. 

Geoffrey's  long  and  close  intimacy  with  his  beauteous  cousin  Urcella, 
naturaUy  mdined  bim  to  turn  his  eyes  and  heart  in  that  directioo,  and  no 
means  did  he  k>se  in  his  endeavours  to  call  forth  a  reciprocal  return  on  her 
part ;  but  in  this  he  was  sorely  disappointed.  High-minded  and  upright, 
Sir  Algernon's  daughter  recoiled  at  his  pretensions.  She  scrapnlously  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  rectitude  traced  out  for  her  by  those  she  deemed  it  a 
happiness  to  obey ;  she  viewed  the  conduct  of  her' ungrateful  cousin  with 
that  indignation  which  it  deserved.  And,  notwithstanding  his  handsome 
perscm  and  captlvatuig  addreae.  nothing  could  shake  her  determination  to 
extinguish  at  once  his  hopes,  and  gi?e  no  encouragement  to  professions  so 
undeeocviBg  of  her  reuim.    His  total  want  of  respect  for  the  faith  in  which 
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wiabes  being  rmfiud ;  tlierefm,  follov  aj  eoniuet,  ind  tvni  jnnr  coarse        t 
in  BoiDfl  otber  direction."  J 

The  indignUtoB  of  QwKny,  which  lutd  been  Increasng  eidi  aonwot  n       4 
he  perceived  die  impoivbilitj  of  enRaging  hii  conuD'a  BTmpithj  io  hia  be-        ^ 
half,  now  reached  Ita  clirouc,  ud,  udrandng  k  few  pacee,  be  angrilj  tetted        , 
the  shrinking  giri  bj  tbe  tnn,  and  poured  Into  her  ear  a  Totnme  of  abase,        , 
directed  prindpallj  againtt  bis  nncle,  Sir  Algernon,  and  decUriog  that, 
ahonld  he  agun  be  deprived  of  that  asylnm  to  which  he  conceived  he  was 
justly  entitled,  he  shonld  adopt  a  oonrse  which  wonld  make  her  father  and 
all  belonging  to  him  me  the  i»j  that  gave  him  birth.     Having  thu  given 
vent  to  his  boiling  ecaotions,  he  loosened  his  bold,  and,  dsahiag  amongst  tbs 
dark  underwood,  disappeared  in  the  directioa  from  which  he  had  so  sud- 
denly emerged. 

Terrified  beyond  description  at  the  violent  gertienlattons  and  tbrtat&  of 
Geoffrey,  Urcella  acarcely  knew  bow  she  reached  home,  and  when  she  ^id, 
was  so  overcome  with  alarm  and  agitation  as  to  be  almost  unable  ta  ^ite 
what  had  occnrr^.  Becoming  by  degrees  somewhat  composed.  B\^e  ia- 
parted  to  her  indulgent  kinswoman  the  nnespected  relnm  or  b^r  tntit 
conun,  and  tbe  distresung  inlerview  that  had  tsken  place  between  Wn  itid 
beraelf,  begging  at  the  same  lime  to  nae  her  inflnence  with  Ler  f^itbv  in 
procuring  Geof^^  that  andience  he  so  vehemently  deured. 

Miatraas  Trevillers  listened  to  her  nieee'a  recital  with  saTTtiw  anJ  is- 
dignatioD.  She  knew  more  of  the  iniqnitona  conduct  of  GeoSr^,  thn  biA 
reached  the  ear  of  Urcella,  and  was  therefore  not  so  mnoh  -ggncued  '* 
his  oatrageons  bebavioar  as  she  might  otherwise  have  b^^^^  j^  (or 
flaying  a  word  in  favour  of  his  return,  she  could  not  wlt)^  ^^g^-  jo  lo, 
knowing  full  web  tbe  serions  evils  that  would  accrue  from.  ^^^  ^  coow- 
Indeed,  abe  was  already  convinced  that  her  brother  ^^oVa^^  ^g^  listen  ^o 
such  a  request  for  a  moment. 

Having  reflected  a  few  seconds  how  she  could  mt^i^.^  jadiciouA^  ^s^^ 
part  iu  the  business,  she  conducted  the  excited  giri  C«^  y,^  repose  of  h«( 
own  apartment,  and  then  went  in  search  of  Sir  Al^^  --  -_  -^len,  » 
impart  to  him  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  hia  nephe^^-nmn  TtflriUmi.  I* 
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IGs  mother,  ■  sister  of  Sir  Algernon, 
I,  kATiDg  ber  orpban  boj  to  the  care  anti 
u  BCoordiogl^  convejed,  on  the  demise 
r  AlgenioD,  where  he  shared  with  hii* 

kindnesi  which  an  attached  reUtiTe 

id  promisiDg.  The  wayward  disposi- 
f  oreriooited  as  being  the  oatnral  con- 
which  time  would  gradaalljr  correct, 
ifesiing  ictelf  as  soon  as  was  expected, 
cated  It  some  distant  estabiisbment, 
>penaitiea  wonld  bo  dalj  checked  by 
instead  of  this  prodociog  the  iagne 
ame  visible.  His  defects  grew  with 
i  iunbordi nation  occaaioned  bis  ex- 
Sir  Algernon  at  length  camo  to 
■  borne.  Here,  his  apparoct  cootri- 
ninatest  wiahes  of  ha  offended  ancle, 
isition  had  been  misonderstood,  and 
d  with  this  new  idea.  Sir  Algernon 
Quder  his  immediate  eye,  and  that 
Trevillers,  a  learned  member  of  the 
time  resided  with  him.  By  this  k- 
ble  to  snbdne  tbe  wild  rpint  of  hia 
t  which  severity  coald  not  do.  But 
n  the  most  indnigent  assnrancea  of  ob- 
roved  of  little  or  no  avsil.  A  careless 
'IB  soon  followed  by  a  pasuon  for  play, 
lily  to  engross  his  mind.  And,  being 
restraint  which,  as  ayonth,  was  placed 
'n,  and  he  made  nse  of  his  liberty  t» 
ID  accomplished  gtmesier;  which  no- 
id  with  not  only  a  ti,tal  disregard  for 
bot  a  bitter  hatred  for  his  kind  nnde, 
r  fanit  was  the  too  patient  endaranca 
insolence  of  his  ungracioaB  nephew. 
cy  with  his  beanteons  consin  Urcella, 
'CB  and  heart  in  that  direction,  and  no 
to  call  forth  a  redprocal  reinm  on  her 
ppointed.  High-minded  and  npright, 
his  pretensions.  She  acrnpnlonsly  ful- 
oat  for  her  by  those  she  deemed  it  a 
condoct  of  her'nngnteful  cousin  with 
And,  notwithstasdiuK  ••''  ^•■"laome 
ling  coold  shake  he  '> 

in  no  eaeourageai  i 

i  want  of  reipcc'  i' 
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''  Life  of  Eirwan,'*  ^  Gambrensis  ETonoBy"  and  other  works  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

As  we  hope  that  the  Historical  Sketch  will  pass  throagh  manj  editions,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  Dr.  Moran,  that  ^he  can  materially 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  chapter  which  he  derotes  to  "  Individual  In- 
stances of  Persecution,"  bj  consniting  Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Onnond, 
where  he  will  find  manyexamples  of  fiendish  cruelty  inflicted  on  the  Catholics 
by  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  period,  far  surpassing  in  atrocionsness  any  that 
we  read  in  the  fabulous  histories  of  the  Inquisition.  We  may  also  remark 
that  it  would  be  well  to  record  how  many  of  the  worst  persecutors  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  died,  for^  as  is  generally  the  case,  most  of  those  miscreants 
came  to  a  horrible  and  untimely  end.  Thus,  for  example,  Sir  Charles 
Coote*  was  shot  dead  in  Trim,  after  he  had  risen  from  warming  himself  at 
a  fire  made  of  a  wooden  imtge  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  contemp- 
tuously caused  to  be  hewed  into  billets.  The  renegade  Lord  Esmond,  too, 
the  murderer  and  exterminator  of  the  O'Bymes  in  Wicklow  felt  God's 
avenging  hand  press  heavily  on  him,  for,  after  being  struck  blind,  he  died 
on  the  road-side,  and  was  laid  in  the  ancestral  vault,  unreconciled  and  nn- 
anealed.  Many  instances  of  similar  visitations  overtook  others  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  bloody  drama,  so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Moran,  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  find  room  for  them  in  some  future  edition.  Meanwhile, 
we  will  claim  for  this  excellent  volume  a  niche  in  every  Irish  libraiy,  and 
we  would  reconunend  all  those  who  are  entrusted  >^  ith  the  training  of 
Catholic  youth,  not  only  to  place  it  in  theur  hands,  but,  if  possible,  to  make 
them  learn  every  page  of  it  by  heart,  for  there  are  few  books  fuller  of 
instruction,  interest,and  edification,  and  none,  certainly,  better  calculated  to 
make  us  love  our  religion,  and  revere  the  memories  ot  those  who  died  mar- 
tyrs to  uphold  it.  Before  dismissing  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  observe,  that  the  ^*  Historical  Sketch**  is  dedicated  to  the  Uev. 
Monsignore  Yore,  than  whom  none  could  be  better  entitled  to  such  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  esteem.  This  venerable  ecclesiastic  is,  indeed,  the  last  link 
of  that  long  chain  of  priests  who  lived  in  the  penal  times — one  of  those 
who  beheld  our  sanctuary,  and  our  beauty,  and  glory  laid  waste.  Hap- 
pily, however,  for  himself  and  the  conunnnity  at  large,  he  has  survived 
those  evil  days ;  and  now,  grown  gray  in  the  constant  performance  of  good 
works,  he  can  calmly  contemplate  a  new  order  of  things,  for  which  we  are 
in  great  measure  indebted  to  lus  pious  and  patriotic  exertions.  The  churches, 
the  asylums  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  which  he  has  founded,  are 
so  many  imperishat)le  monuments  of  his  zeal  and  disinterestedness;  and  when- 
ever it  may  please  God  to  call  him  to  his  reward,  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  and 
the  regrets  of  all  those  who  appreciate  virtue,  will  be  showered  on  his  grave. 
So,  indeed,  should  he  be  honoured  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmist — ^*  He  hath  distributed, 
he  hath  given  to  the  poor."  Need  we  add,  that  justice  of  this  sort  re- 
maineth  for  ever  and  ever  ? 

*  Coote  was  buried  in  Dublin,  and  his  tomb  bore  the  following  sigmfieant 
inscription : — 

*'  England*!  i^lory,  Scotland'a  wonder, 
Ireland*!  terror  here  lies  under.'* 


■*OUGHS,    ASTHMA,    AND   INCIPIENT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 
1^  EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZESGES. 

f^TATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  50,000  PERSONS  annually  fall  victims  to 
-■'^ilxEioiuurj'  X>iflorden,  inelading  ConsamptioQ,  Diseases  of  tne  Chesty  and  the 
1  ^spiratory  Origans.  Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  core ;  be,  therefore, 
r^^paredy  during  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  snpply  of  KEATING*S 
^  >XTQJB[  JLOZEINGES,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  curing 
I  ^r'tiugfa  rtT  Cold ;  they  are  ^od  alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  aged — they 
'  ^riie  DTonchial  irritation  ;  and  for  improving  the  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 
'^^tjq&t,  and  Actor  have  long  patronised  theoL 

£*repared  and    Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.   l^d.,    and  Tins,  28.  9d.,  4s.   6d.,  and 

!*>3.  €d.  each,  lyv  Thomas  Kkatino,  Chemist,  &c..  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 

f  ^  -nrlon.      Ketau  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

N'.B.— To  prevent  spurious  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 

-  K  EATING'S  COUGFl  LOZENGES"  are  engraven  on  the  Government  »t»rap 

:  ei^ch  Box,  Tviihoat  which  none  are  genmne. 


BOLLOWAY'S   OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Admired  Remedies.— 
Sorea*  ulcers,  wounds,  and  scrofulous  blemishes  may  be   thoroughly  and 
rmanently    removed    by  Holloway**  world-esteemed  Ointment   and   Pills, 
•li*.  Jackson,    No.  17,   tfpper  Brook-street,  Derby,  records  the  cure  of  her 
Srist,  "whicli  bad  been  for  twenty  years  most  painfully  afflicted  by  a   sorofu- 
•HA  alcer,  far  ^wbich  she  had  sought  surgical  assistance  in  vain.     Bad    legs, 
i  irii-ose  veins,  swelled  ancles,  and  erysipelas,  soon  yield  to  the  judicious  use 
'   HoUo'sray's  cooling,  healing,   and  purifying  preparations,  which  generallv 
ive  ease  on    their  first  application.     However  painful  the  affection  may  feel, 
h-wei-er  terri We  the  sore  may  seem,  the  sufferer  may  be  cheered  by  the  know- 
'_  i^e  that  tlieae  remedies  have  cured  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  cases. 

WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR 
OZaSVnSXiB   VATfiNT   STARCB, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

jiS     IKFEaiOR    KINDS    ARE    OFTEN   SUBSimTrKD. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  GLASGOW   and   LONDON. 


BT  BOTAI.  LETTERS  PATENT, 

i^srrirs  HOc-iiAiir  lever  truss, 

PKRyKCrrKl>    A^D   EXHIBITEP  IN  THE   GREAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 
1,  _,,^,^   -hmr  iriywazds  of    200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  e£Eective 


-  nti^     m   the  cttPative  trtatment  of  HEBiNlA.     The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 

vennoii  :^^^^^  ^  -^  effeCbs,  is  here  avoided ;  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
w^       -whilo   the  requifiite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN 

lii^^A  I*lATENT  liVBR,  fitting  with  so  muoh  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
-. ,  .x*K^^^tectod,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  Circular  may 
■-.raitjt  oe  a  Trnjas  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir- 

X  hs,l^  *^   «f   ^e   body  twt>  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
imferenoe  *^ij^^,j,^^etiirer,  Mr.  WHITE,  8M,  Piccadilly,  London. 

ti         ^x  -   ftinizle  Trass,  16s.,  21s.,  2b8,  6d.,  and  Sis.  6d.     Postage  Is. 

u"'*^^T?oaBleTnis8,  31s.6d.,  42s..and528.6d     Postage  Is.  8d. 

Fnce  of  f^llZ^ncal  Truss,  42s.  and  62s.  6d.    PosUge  Is.  KW. 
P^rt^C^^^^^^  to  be  made  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 

rjcadiSy*  vimw  tateat  Elastio  Stockings,  Snaa  Gaps,  ftc. 

Tk  t^r\jal  of  ^rbich  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 

'^^^^AOTic  aJid  CoMPRKSSiBLE,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 

'^iiiliarly  '^^^"^^^jj^iil;  support  in  all  cases  of  Wkakkess  and  Swelling  of  J;he 

:;:it  and  P^'™!  v<rrvs-  SntAiSS,  &c. ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 

:/^;s,  VAirwp^^E  v^»^^  ^^  ^  ordinary  stocking. 

u^ve,  an«i  ^^iJOcU,  78-  ^'^  ^^'^  '^^  ^^'  ^  ®*^^'    Postage  6d. 
I'rce  from  ^    KAHTTTACXirEEB,  828,  PIOCAiDILLT  LOKDOH. 


*•  » 


TBOMAS     VBILXilPS, 

55,  SKINNER  STREET,  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON, 

MANUFACTORKR  OF  ALL  KINDS   OF 

BAS  APPARATUS  FOR  OENERAL  DOMESTIC   PURPOSES; 

AND  GENERAL  GASFITTEE  BY  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  ArcLit^jcts,  Builders}^  di^  othtr: 
to  his  PATENT   GAS    BATH    BOILER,  bv  whicK.a  j5  ft,  ba%*  j»rufH..\ 
charged,  can  lie  heated  in  the.short  8i>ace  of  half  an-hftur^  and  at  ^e  tntl'  . 
coat  of  something  less  than  2i  for  gas.     It  is  fitted  at  topi-w-ibli  a  dose  chaml. 
for  the  puqiose  of  wanning  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  bonier,  to  t.i^ 
outwards,  for  lighting,  so  as  lo  avoid  explosions.  ^ 

Gaa  Stoves  from  16'a.^  Cookiug  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roaskiog^ibaking,  tt 

HallB,  ConservBtories,  Pnblie  BaiiduigB,  fte.,  lieated  by.  gas  or  lurtr  vater. 
BaUis  encased  in  mahogany^  plain  ^'ood,  or  oaky  and  fixed  on  reawnoMf  hrm^ 

in  any  part  of  the  country, 
^TIXATES  AND  FLAN8  OITEH. 
A  Prospectus  sent  Free  by  Post.     N.B.  Every  Article  Wawantwl. 

CONSUMPTION  m  ALL  ITS   STTAGES,   Coughs,  Hooping  Gonji 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,    Fever,   Agne,  •*!Diphtheria,  Hysteria,  Rheumati-; - 
Diarrhoea,  Spasms,  Colic,  Renal  and  Utertno  Diseases,  are  immediately  rebe  •  - 
by  tiing  a  dose  of  CHLORODYNE.     Discovered  and  named  by  Dr.  J.  C-  ]= 
Browne,  ;iJ.R,C.S.L,  Ex-Ax-my  Military  Staff.  The  question  asked  by  invali.: . 
fa^iUes,  94fd  households  is — What  is  the  best  medicine  to  give  in  the  above  lIi> 
eases,  and  what  to  have  always  ready  ?  MedicaJ  testimony,  tne  reply  of  tiiousjui : 
of  sufTerey^  aaid  invidids,  is  contirmatoii^'  of  the  invaluable  relief  afforded  by  xh. 
remedy  above  aU  others. 

CHLOBODYiiE  is  a  liquid  taken  in  drops,  according  to  age.    It  invarial^ 
relieves  i)ain,  of  whatever  kind ;  creates  a  calm,  refreshing  sleep ;  allays  irritaij' 
of  the  nervous  system  when  all  other  remedies  fail ;  leaving  no  bad  effects,  liu 
opium  or  laudanum  ;  and  can  be  taken  y*hen  none  other  can  be  tolerated.     It 
value  in  saving  life  in  infancy  is  not  easily  estimated ;   a  few  drona  will  sublu- 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  and  arrest  Convulsions,  cure  Uocmijm;  Coiui 
Spasms,  and  Flatus  at  once.    Among  invalids  it  allays  the  pjun  oi  Neiiralgj>; 
Rlieumatism,  Gout,  etc.     It  soothes  the  weary  achings  of  Consumption,  rebtN  - 
the  soreness  of  the  Chest,  Cough,  and  Expctoration ;   and  cures  all  Cb«  -i 
Affections,  such  as  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Palpitation,  etc.     It  checks  Diarrho. 
Alvine  Discharges,  or  Spasms,  and  Colics  of  the  Intestines;,  etc. 

The  extensive  demands  for  this  remedy,  known  as  Dr.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNIE ^ 
CHLORODYNE,  by  the  Medical  Profession,  Hospitals,  Dispensaries— Civil 
Military,  and  Naval — and  Families  especially,  guarantees  tiiat  this  statement  <^ 
its  extreme  importance  and  value  is  ft  hondjideone,  and  worthy  the  attention  oi  ali 

EXTRACTS  OF  MEDICAL  OPIXIONS, 

From  W.  Vessalias  PetUgrew,  M.D.— "I  have  no  hesitation  In  stating  that  I  have  never  in. 
with  any  medicine  bo  cfficacioas  aa  an  anti-spasmodic  and  s^datire.  I  tiave  used  it  in  Con&uu.< 
tion,  Asthma,  Diarrhoea,  and  other  diseases,  and  am  most  p:)rfectly  satisfied  with  the  results." 

From  Dr.  M'Miillman,  of  Now^Galloway,  Scotland.—*'  I  cojisider  it  the  most  valnablo  mediciD 
known "  • 

CAUTION.— Beware  otSpurlOtts  Oompoands,  or  Imitations  of'*  Chlorodyne."    Dr.  Brow  "• 
placed  the  Recipe  for  making  *'  Chlorodyne"  in   the  hands  of  Mr.   Dayenport  only ;  con^ 
qnently  there  can  be  no  other  Manufacturer.     The  genuine  bears  the  worda   *'Dr.  J.  Co:: 
Browne's  Chlorodyne'*  oa  the  Gorernment  Stamp  of  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  2s.  9d  and  43.  6d.,  by  the  Sole  Agent  and  Manufacturt^r 

J.    T.    DAVENPORT, 
33,  GREAT  RUSSELIySTREET.  BLOOMSBURY- SQUARE,  LONDO^ 

'■         GLENFIELD  PATENT  STABCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 
And  Pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  be  THE 
FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 
Sold  by  all   Chandlers,  (Srocere,   &c.,  &c. 

WOTHEUSPOON    &   Co.,  Glasgow  and   Londoi?. 
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"A.1IASTXL  OP  OHBAPntaS." 

THE   VINTAGE   WINE   COHPANT 

Oontlnne  to  mpply  aU  flltmiHB  of  tlie  oommanity  with  tho 

CELSBBATEB  XEBE8  OOMIDA  8HESST. 

Pronounoed  bj  the  entire  ProM,  and  bj  tbe  gpenenU  «pproTiiI  of  the  PobUo,  to  be  the  beet  at  the 

offered  In  Engluid. 
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A  fun-fl«voured  and  moet  excel-  mSeGH  ' '  ^  *^^  ^''"j"'  r" 

lent  Wiiie."-/o)l»  ^u8.         HSB^H  porAy."-Sm,day  Tm, 

VH|^^OV  Orden  of  Two  Down  aad  up 

— —                               ^Qfe^^'  oartMoe  [Mid  to  aoy  Rail' 

aunplei  fbr  1b.  ed.  ^  ^^^^^^"^  i'^  ^«^^ 

VIHTAaB    WIVE    GOHPAVT, 

IMPORTERS  OF  SPANISH  WINES, 

14,  BLOOMSBURY  STREET,  LONDON. 


TH0XA8    PHILLIPS, 

5S,  SKINNER-STREET,  SNOW-HILL,  LONDON, 
MinnflMturer  of  all  kinde  of 

GAB  AFPABA.TV8  FOB  GSHB&AL  D0XB8TI0  PVBP08S8, 

AND  GENERAL  GAS-FITTEB  BT  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  reepectAiIly  InvitM  the  attention  of  Arehiteota,  Builders,  and  othen,  to  hia  PATENT  OAS 

BOILER,  by  which  a  6ft  Bath,  properly  charged,  can  be  heated  In  the  diort  apace  of  half-an  ho&r. 

the  trifling  cost  of  something  lees  than  2d.  for  gas.     It  la  fitted  at  top  with  a  close  chamber  for  the  p 

of  wanning  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  borner,  to  torn  outwatdi^  for  Ughting,  so  as  to  avoid  eip! 

Oaa  Stoves  froi^  169. ;  Cooking  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roasting,  baking,  fte. 

tiallB,  ComervatoriM,  Puhlio  Bnildingt,  to.,  iMatedlqr  Om  or  Sot  Water. 

Baths  encased  in  mahogany,  plain  wood,  or  oak,  and  fixed,  on  re|w>nable  terms,  in  any  part  of  the 

SStniATSS  AND  PLAITS  GIVSH. 

A    PROSPECTUS    SENT    FREE    BT    POST. 

N.B — Every  Article  warranted. 


METKOPOLITAN         ^f  COMPANT, 

106,  SHOE  LANE,      JtM^  FLEET  STREET. 


A  GOOD  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  for  38.  6d. ;  warranted  to  wear  well ,  try  one 
beet  qnaUty  made,  light  and  brilliant,  6n.  6d. 


GRAY  HAIR  BBSTOBSB  TO  ITS  HATTJRAL  COLOUR. 

Neuralgia,  Nerrona  Headache.  Rheomatism,  and  SUIT  Joints  cored  by  F.  M.  HERRING'S  F 
MAGNETIC  BRUSHES,  10s.  and  Ue.    Combs,  8s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

DiL  HaSSAUi  KXrOBTiL'~' 

4€  X  HAVS  carefhlly  examined,  and  also  tested,  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  'Patent  Magnet 

X  and  Flesh  Brushes'  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Hbesiko,  and  I  bare  to  state,  as  the  result  of  this  exam 
tliat  I  regard  them  as  the  most  perfect  Brushes  hitherto  constnioted,  both  as  iwpeots  their  me< 
construction  and  magnetioal  action. 

"The  Flesh  Brush  I  consider  to  be  most  eflisctive,  flor  it  removes  the  outer  and  older  portions 
epidermis,  and  tben  fireeo  Uie  pores  of  the  akin  much  more  completely  than  any  of  the  Brushes  or 
now  in  use." 

The  Public  are  cautioned  against  counterlUta. 

Gray  Hair  and  Baldness  prevented  by  F.  M.  H*s  Patent  Prev/nthre  Brush.    Price  4b.  and  5s. 

Oflleea,  9i,  BAararaBALL-STBxn.  Lordox. 

F.  M,  H.'s  Teacle  Brushes  (purely  mechanical)  fbr  Cloth,  Velvet,  Merino,  Ac,,  not  only  perfectly 
hut  PKissaya  the  fkbrlc  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

AGSHTS  FOR  DUBLUT: 

Bewlet  &  Evans,  Sackville-street ;  Oldham  k  Co.,Grafton-8treet;  Wobx,  Da 
street ;  BiRCB,  Molesworth-Btreet ;  Laird,  Grafton-street, 

Agent  for  Cork— Pigott,  Marlboro*-»treet 
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THE  OOT.QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  UNVELCOME   MCrriXO. 

Aftcs  an  trdaoas  daj  passed  in  assistiog  her  father  to  sort  his  varions 
papers,  Urcella  Trevillers  sallied  forth  in  the  direciioa  of  the  Cedar  Grove, 
to  enjoy  the  sw'eet,  refreshing  air.  The  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  all 
was  hashed  in  repose.  The  wind  which  had  spent  its  vas^aries  daring  the 
eosrse  of  the  day,  was  now  completely  lulled.  The  old  fantastic  trees 
threw  their  gloomy  shadows  along  the  grassy  path  which  Urcella  had 
choeen  for  her  ttroll ;  whilst  the  wild  and  tani^led  nnderwood  told  a  tale  of 
long  neglect.  Of^  in  this  secladed  spot  woald  Urcella  pass  a  listless  honr, 
Btadng  apon  the  p  ist  and  future  destiny  of  all  around  her.  Sometimes  her 
pessire  mind  would  soar  to  higher  regions,  and,  noseen  hy  the  world,  she 
would  pour  oat  her  soul  in  supplication  for  the  well-being  of  those  most 
d^^ar  to  her,  and  whose  safety  and  happiness  were  the  fervent  prayer  of  her 
AfTectionate  heart  Thns  absorbed,  she  trod  with  slow  and  gentle  steps  the 
rdvet  sod.  The  discovery  of  GerJd's  duplicity,  of  which  (lunce  her  visit 
to  tlie  laboorer's  cot)  she  had  no  longer  any  doubt,  wonld  force  itself  nn- 
bidden  across  her  mind,  and  add  another  proof  of  the  little  there  was  to  be 
relied  on  In  this  deceptive  world.  She  tried  to  banish  the  recollection  of 
tbie  disappointment,  and  turn  her  thoughts  towards  the  Disposer  of  all 
tbinge,  praying  for  submission  to  bis  wise  decrees  whatever  they  might  be. 

Nightfall  now  began  to  show  signs  of  approach,  and  Urcella  deemed  it 
prodeot  to  retnm  home.  She  had  no  fears  for  herself,  bat  in  consideration 
of  thoee  whom  she  knew  would  be  anxious  al  her  prolonged  absence, 
knowing  her  to  be  alone,  she  porened  her  solitary  walk  no  further. 

That  she  had  strolled  far  from  the  Priory  was  true,  but  that  ebe  was  alone 
was  BOt  the  case,  a  searching,  scowling  eye  was  watching  her  at  no  great 
dietaoce.  Her  steps  had  been  observed,  and  tracked  by  one  she  little  dreamt 
wae  nigh.  With  noiseless  tread  this  dark  intruder  followed  in  the  distance, 
concealed  in  view  by  the  shadowy  branches  of  the  cedars.    Reaching  the 

YOI^  U.  KEW  SKBIES,  O 
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Spot  where  Urcella  was,  be  stealthily  drew  nearer,  till,  catching  a  full  view  of 
the  beaateous  maid,  he  stood  motionless.  Urcella  Trevillcri  was  no  stranger 
to  him.  He  knew  her  well,  bad  known  her  from  ber  earliest  yonth  ;  ba<i 
been  her  playmate,  her  companion,  and  might  even  have  aspired  to  a  nearer 
kinship  had  not  his  wayward  conduct  thrown  an  impenetrable  barrier  agaiust 
all  further  coromanication  betwixt  himself  and  the  family  of  Sir  Algernon 
Trevillers.  He  would  now  Aiin  take  this  opportanity  of  addressing  ht^r ; 
hut  he  dared  not.  There  was  that  in  her  angellQ  mien  which  forbade  hi^ 
rude  approach.  He  was  too  conscious  of  his  an  worthiness  to  disturb  her. 
He  stood  spell  bound,  hesitating  whether  to  advance  boldly,  or  wait  a 
more  fitting  occasion.  At  this  moment  Urcella  turned  suddenly  rotaad,  as  if 
to  retrace  her  steps.  The  moment  was  not  to  be  lost,  he  sprang  from  bis 
retreat  and  intercepted  her  path. 

Greatly  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  apparition,  Urcella  was  on  tbe  point 
of  rushing  by,  and  flying  for  safety,  when  the  tones  of  a  well-remembered 
voice  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  arrested  her  course. 

*'  Stay,  good  cousin,  stay,  I  beseech  you,*'  were  the  supplicatory  words 
that  stopped  her  hasty  retreat. 

'^  Geoffrey !"  exclaimed  Ui  cella,  giving  a  terrified  glance  at  the  changed 
and  haggard  face  before  her.     ^^  Is  that  you  ?" 

^'  Yes,''  was  the  agitated  reply ;  *Mt  is  your  old  companion,  your  old  ad- 
mirer, your  own  cousin,  who  implores  you  to  listen  to  him  for  a  few  moments.*' 

*'  Geoffrey,"  saki  Urcella,  eudeavouring  to  recover  her  self-pog9t96iuu, 
"  what  brings  you  here  ?** 

"  Ruin----destitation — '* 

"  Ruin ! — destitution  ! — what,  in  mercy,  has  brought  you  to  this  dread- 
ful state  ?"  said  Urcella,  advancing  little  by  little. 

'^  My  evil  de^tioy.  That  wretched  fate  which  has  ever  pursued  me 
from  my  childhood  to  this  moment,  and  which  will  nut  cease  to  cling  to 
me  to  my  last  hour.'* 

^'  And  have  you^  Gcofff'y,  in  no  whv  assisted  this  evil  genius  in  bring- 
ing you  to  this  extraordinary  condition  ?" 

'^  Hold !"  cried  Geoffrey,  his  brow  darkening  as  he  spoke.   ''  This  is  no 
time  for  reproaches — rather  deplore  my  desperate  condition.'* 
*'  I  Jo,  indeed,  deplore  it,"  said  Urcella. 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  test  the  truth  of  what  yon  say  by  your  p^omisins: 
to  procure  me  an  interview  with  my  uncle.  See  him  I  must ;  and  a  word 
in  my  favour  from  you  will  be  the  means  of  procuring  what  I  desire.  Give 
me  this  promise,  sweet  cousin,  and  I  will  leave  yon  immediately." 

'^  I  pray  you,  Geoffrey,  make  no  such  request.  I  cannot,  ipdeed,  I  can- 
not grant  it.  How  can  1  lead  yon  into  my  father's  presence,  after  you  have 
so  ungratefully  requited  his  generosity?" 

"  Generosity !"  cried  Geoffrey,  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  Do  you 
call  that  generosity  which  drove  me  from  my  home,  and  thrust  me  inex- 
perienced upon  the  wide  world  ?" 

"  You  were  not  driven  from  my  father's  home,  Geoffrey.  You  lefk  us 
abruptly,  and  entirely  of  your  own  accord." 
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^dkad  who  could  have  sft&id  mider  the  t^rnumicai  thraldom  to  which  I 
wMgah]e<Hd?" 

^  Tynaueal  thraldom  1  IMk  aot  thus,  Geoffrey ;  mj  father's  goodness 
to  yon  had  do  hoonds ;  ha  iadslged  yoa,  llgi<|ave  jon  over  and  over  agalo, 
treated  joa  as  bis  own  son*  aad  wonM  have  coDtfmd  to  do  so  to  this  daj, 
had  BOt  joor  perrene  spirit  made  yetir  presence  a  misery,  instead  of  a  hap- 
piness. Yob  cannot  deny  it;  the  very  recollection  of  yonr  past  conduct 
ought  to  nphraid  yon  with  iogratitnde,  each  time  yon  pronoonce  yonr  nu- 
de's honoved  nanow^ 

^  Hash  i"  condo,  said  Geoffrey,  fanpatiently ;  ^^  prate  no  more  to  me  of 
iogradtade.  My  mind  is  filled  with  more  orgeat  matter.  I  am  left  with- 
001  a  stiver,  and  most  be  assisted.  In  fact,  I  am  come  to  be  again  ad-' 
milted  nsder  that  roof,  which  my  dying  parent  begged  might  ever  be  a 
refogs  and  a  borne  tome.'* 

*'  And  was  it  not  a  refnge  and  a  home  to  yon  till  yonr  strange  habits' 
aads  yon  no  longer  worthy  of  its  protection  ?" 

''  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  bow  my  desure  to  be  received  aga'n  as  an  in- 
mate of  my  nnde's  abode.     My  present  straitened  circumstances  give 
me  an  additioDal  claim  to  be  there ;  and  yon,  cousin,  if  yon  have  any  pro-' 
per  feeling  left,  must  nrge  this  claim  for  me.** 

"Yon  have  no  claim,"  said  Uroella,  mildly,  '^  on  my  father's  roof,  or  on 
iua  boBBty.  His  goodness  alone  took  yon,  reared  yon,  loved  you,  till  your 
uowanrantable  bebavioor  snapt  the  cord  of  affection,  and  made  you  as  one 
DO  looger  known  to  him.'' 

^  For  the  last  time  I  ask  yon,**  said  Geoffrey,  his  eyes  kindling  with 
vratb,  '*  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  chance  of  my  being  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  ny  Bode's  family  as  heretofbre  ?" 

^  Nooe,  Geoffrey,  none !    My  father  wiH  nerer  conseikt  to  be  a  party  to 
those  painful  scenes  which  so  frequently  occurred  when  yon  were  with  n», 
ttd  which  yoB  cannot  have  forgotten." 
^'  How,  then,  am  I  to  subsist  ?" 

^^  By  those  ample  means  secured  to  yon  by  yonr  father,  and  which 
OQght  to  hare  far  exceeded  your  neeesjiities ;  what  has  become  of  that 
»ot)le  portion  ?" 

^^Gone! — gone  into  the  cofiRers  of  others! — lost  to  ms  for  ever !  I 
btve  nothing  left — and  am  therefore  driven  to  call  upon  those  who  have 
plenty." 

^'  Yon  are  greatly  mistaken,  Geoffrey,  if  yon  imagine  that  my  father  pos- 
sesses more  than  he  requu-es  for  his  oiin  and  our  maintenance.  His  adhe.- 
reoce  to  the  old  Faith  has  drawn  down  the  anger  of  the  law  upon  him  ; 
^  be  is  fined  to  well  nigh  ruin.** 

"*  Greater  the  fool  he,  then,"  said  the  excited  young  man,  *' for  not 
^ag  his  belief  to  the  progress  of  the  times." 

^  Oh,  shame  on  yon,  Geoffrey  I  Shame  on  you,  to  talk  thus  irreverently. 
Take  yourself  away  to  yonr  boon-companions,  and  anger  not  my  father  witli 
jm  uurelcoBie  presence.    There  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  your 
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energy,  devotedness,  and  tbUitj.  In  rach  %  case,  some  man  mnst  pot  his 
shoalder  to  the  wheel,  or  the  work  wonld  never  be  undertaken,  much  less 
accomplished.  So  far  Dr.  Wilde  has  executed  his  splf-imposed  and  gra- 
taitooB  task  with  infinite  credit  to  himself — with  great  learning  and  in- 
dnstiy,  at  an  enormoos  sacrifice  of  yalnable  time, — ^aod  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Academy,  to  Irish  antiqnitjr,  and  to  the  public. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  evidence  of  early  eiviliaation  so 
patent  in  many  of  the  articles  of  personal  adornment  described  in  the  Oata^ 
logne  now  before  us.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  many  of  them 
are  much  older  than  our  oldest  written  history.  They  belong  to  a  period 
when  there  may,  indeed,  have  been  a  written  history  also--a8  we  have 
good  authority  for  believing  that  there  was-^but  then,  its  monu- 
ments have  duappeared,  and  its  records  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 
us  as  traditions,  taken  up,  it  is  true,  by  the  chronicler  in  a  still  veiy  remote 
antiquity,  and  thence  transmitted  to  us  in  writing.  They  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  use  of  that  charming  interlaced  style  of  ornament  known  as 
Opua  Hibemicumj  and  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  earlj 
Christian  ages  of  Irish  art.  We  see  no  trace  of  that  style  of  ornament  in 
any  of  the  gold  articles  figured  in  this  number  of  Dr.  Wilde's  Catalogue, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  even  that  circumstance  goes  to  estabUsh  their 
Pagan  antiquity.  Yet  their  workmanship  evinces  considerable  skill  in 
the  manufacture,  no  slight  knowledge  of  the  art  of  working  in  metal,  and 
to  say  the  least,  no  despicable  taste  in  matters  of  style  and  ornament  for 
that  remote  age. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  greater  number  of  ancient  gold  ornaments 
have  been  found  in  Ireland  than  in  all  the  other  countries  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  collectively.     This  circumstance  has  astonished  antiquaries.     It 
has  led  some  to  conclude  that  the  original  colonizers  of  Ireland  had  come 
from  countries  in  which  gold  was  very  abundant,  and  had  brought  a  great 
quantity  of  that  precious  metal  viith  them  into  this  island.     Such  is  the 
opinion  which  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  it  is  one  which  we 
>i  onld  gladly  adopt,  as  it  accords  with  our  ancient  accounts,  which  repre- 
sent the   primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland  as  a  highly  civilized  people, 
bringing  with  them  into  this  country  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  such  as  those 
arts  were,  at  so.remote  a  period.     Dr.  Wilde,  however,  dissents  from  the 
theory  of  the  importation  of  gold  into  Ireland  as  a  necessary  explanation  of 
its  great  abundance  in  this  island  in  remote  ages.     He  observes  that  gold 
has  been  found  in  no  fewer  than  seven  localities  in   Ireland,  and  that  in 
one  of  these — namely,  the  County  of  Wicklow — in  which  we  are  told  by 
oar  ancient  annalists,  that  gold  was  first  smelted  and  manufactured  in  Ire- 
land, upwards  of  £10,000  worth  of  gold  was  procured  within  a  few  weeka 
in  recent  times.     He  also  shows  from  the  assays  made  of  some 
cient  gold  ornaments  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy,  that  tl 
fineness  nearly  corresponds,  in  many  instances,  with  that  of  1 
found  in  its  natural  state  in  our  mines.     This  is  a  curious  coin' 
ought  to  go  far  to  settle  the  question  of  the  native  origin  of 
of  these  gold  ornaments.    The  opinion  of  our  author,  indeed 
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wts  the  firat  metal  with  which  the  primitive  iniiabitaiita  of  Ireland  were 
acqniiDied,  aa  being  so  frequentlj  foand  on  the  aorface  of  the  aoil,  and  in 
a  para  state  than  anj  other  metal. 

or  the  ancient  Irish  gold  mannfactnres  there  are  at  present  in  the  Aca- 
deiii7*g  mnseiun  three  hundred  and  Un  speciment,  inclndiag  several  bean- 
tifnl  cioicent-sliaped  diadems  or  tianu ;  torqnea,  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
neck ;  circular  plates,  fibulte  of  pecnliar  constrncdon,  and  brooches  for  the 
breast ;  irnuUte,  bracelets,  and  finger-rings  ;  large  torqaes  for  the  chest  and 
waist;  and  manf  other  objects,  among  which  are  some  of  nndetermined  nse. 
Bat,  obaerreB  gar  author,  these  are  only 

"  A  amall  portion  of  tlie  gold  antiquities  fonnd  in  Ireland,  even  within  the 
put  pentnry,  the  great  bulk  of  which  had  been  melted  down  by  jewellera,  long  be- 
fore the  iostitation  of  the  Academj's  mnsemn,  about  thirtj-thi«e  yean  ago.  And 
eren  during  this  latter  period  far  more  articles  of  Irish  gold  have,  inaUproba- 
blitj,  found  their  way  to  the  crucible  than  have  been  any  where  preterved  as 
objacta  of  antiquarian  or  historic  interest.  Besides  those  in  the  Academy,  there 
ITS  many  noble  specimens  of  Irisb  art  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  College,  and  iu 
the  collections  of  private  individnsla,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  EogUnd 
ind  Scotland  ;  and  the  majority  of  gold  articles  iUostrative  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  British  iilis,  now  preaervod  in  tn«  British  Museum  are  Irish.  The  ignorance 
otthefindera,  the  fear  of  detection,  the  low  antiquarian  value  heretofore  at- 
tached to  such  articles,  the  want  of  a  law  of  treasure 'trove — such  as  exists  in 
otuer  conntries—the  smallness  of  the  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy 
for  the  porchaae  of  sncb  articles  rendering  it  unable  to  purchase  many  valuable 
specimena  that  have  been  offered  for  sale,  and  the  apathy  and  indifference  with 
respect  to  the  preservation  of  onr  national  antiqnitiea  which  have  prevailed  up 
to  a  very  recent  period,  have  all  tended  to  promote  this  lamentable  dispersion, 
<x  deafernotion,  of  the  golden  treasures  fonnd  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
Ireland,  during  more  t^an  a  century  and  a  half.  How  much  may  have  been 
discovered  prior  to  the  commencement  of  that  period,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
calculate." 

Until  rerv  lately,  the  law  of  "  treaanre-trove"  in  thia  conntiy  wag  com- 
plicated, and  of  snch  a  natore  aa  to  indace  the  finder  to  observe  secrMj  on 
the  matter,  ami  to  dispose  of  the  discovered  treasnre  in  a  private  manner, 
sod  at  a  Moifice.  Whenever  coin,  plate,  or  precious  metals  were  fonnd 
bidden  in  the  earth,  or  in  anj  private  place,  and  the  person  who  deposited 
them  there  was  nnknown,  the  property  so  found  belonged  to  tfae  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  fonnd  in  a  river  or  pond  of  water,  or  in  the  sen,  or  on  the 
snrface  of  the  gronod,  then  it  belonged  to  the  finder,  Bj  a  Treasury  Minute, 
however,  recently  obtained,  tbrongh  the  exertions  of  a  few  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  connected  wiib  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  this  law  has  been 
changed,  aa  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  and  the  finder  of  any  object  of  anti- 
qaarian  ioterext  in  th<  'her  of  the  precious  metals  or  other- 

m«e,  and  whether  v  iiuface  of  the  earth,  is  invited  openly 

to  offer  them  for  as  a(  receiving  the  foil  valoe,  aa  deter- 

■hud  by  the  Com  s  of  the  Academy,  witbont  any  fear 

ifU—i  »i.;n<i  nq  ore-trove,  and  without  even  the  ex- 

be  taken  iu  snch  a  cue  is  to  lodge 
lolice  station,  wh»"  "  - — — '  for  it  ia 
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energy,  devotedness,  and  tbtlitj.  In  sach  a  case,  some  man  most  pat  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  or  the  work  wonld  never  be  nndertaken,  mach  less 
accomplished.  So  far  Dr.  Wilde  has  executed  bis  sflf-imppsed  and  gra- 
taitoos  task  with  infinite  credit  to  himself — with  great  learning  and  in- 
dastiy,  at  an  enormons  sacrifice  of  yalnable  time, — and  with  great  adyan- 
tage  to  the  Academy,  to  Irish  antiquity,  and  to  the  public. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  evidence  of  early  civilization  so 
patent  in  many  of  the  articles  of  personal  adornment  described  in  the  Cata* 
logue  now  before  us.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  many  of  them 
are  much  older  than  our  oldest  written  history.  They  belong  to  a  period 
when  there  may,  indeed,  have  been  a  written  history  also---as  we  have 
good  authority  for  believing  that  there  was— but  then,  its  monu- 
ments have  duappeared,  and  its  records  may  be  said  to  have  come  to 
us  as  traditions,  taken  up,  it  is  true,  by  the  chronicler  in  a  still  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  thence  transmitted  to  us  m  writing.  They  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  use  of  that  charming  interlaced  style  of  ornament  known  as 
Opus  Hibernicumj  and  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  early 
Christian  ages  of  Irish  art.  We  see  no  trace  of  that  style  of  ornament  in 
any  of  the  gold  articles  figured  in  this  number  of  Dr.  Wilde's  Catalogue, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  even  that  circumstance  goes  to  establish  their 
Pagan  antiquity.  Yet  their  workmanship  evinces  con^derable  skill  in 
the  manufacture,  no  slight  knowledge  of  the  art  of  working  in  metal,  and 
to  say  the  least,  no  despicable  taste  in  matters  of  style  and  ornament  for 
that  remote  age. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  greater  number  of  ancient  gold  ornaments 
have  been  found  in  Ireland  than  in  all  the  other  countries  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  collectively.  This  circumstance  has  astonished  antiquaries.  It 
has  led  some  to  conclude  that  the  original  colonizers  of  Ireland  had  come 
from  countries  in  which  gold  was  very  abundant,  and  had  brought  a  great 
quantity  of  that  precious  metal  VI  ith  them  into  this  island.  Such  is  the 
opiaion  which  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Todd,  and  it  is  one  which  we 
>ionld  gladly  adopt,  as  it  accords  with  our  ancient  accounts,  which  repre- 
sent the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland  as  a  highly  civilized  people, 
bringing  with  them  into  this  country  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  such  as  those 
arts  were,  at  so^remote  a  period.  Dr.  Wilde,  however,  dissents  from  the 
theory  of  the  importation  of  gold  into  Ireland  as  a  necessary  explanation  of 
its  great  abundance  in  this  bland  in  remote  ages.  He  observes  that  gold 
has  been  found  in  no  fewer  than  seven  localities  in  Ireland,  and  that  in 
one  of  these — ^namely,  the  County  of  Wicklow — in  which  we  are  told  by 
our  ancient  aunalists,  that  gold  was  first  smelted  and  manufactured  in  Ire- 
land, upwards  of  £10,000  worth  of  gold  was  procured  within  a  few  weeks 
in  recent  times.  He  also  shows  from  the  assays  made  of  some  of  the  an- 
cient gold  ornaments  in  the  museum  of  the  Academy,  that  the  degree  of 
fineness  nearly  corresponds,  in  many  instances,  with  that  of  the  metal  as 
fonud  in  its  natural  state  in  our  mines.  This  is  a  curious  coincidence,  and 
ought  to  go  far  to  settle  the  question  of  the  native  origin  of  the  material 
of  these  gold  ornaments.    The  opinion  of  our  author,  indeed,  is,  that  gold 
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wu  the  first  metal  with  which  the  primitive  inhabitaiits  of  Ireland  were 
acqaainled,  as  being  so  frequently  foaod  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in 
a  parer  state  than  anj  other  metal. 

Of  the  ancient  Irish  gold  mannfactores  there  are  at  present  in  the  Aca- 
demy's museum  three  hundred  and  ten  specimens^  inclndiog  seyeral  beau- 
tifnl  crescent-shaped  diadems  or  tiaras ;  torques,  and  other  ornaments  for  the 
neck ;  circular  plates,  fibulae  of  peculiar  construction,  and  brooches  for  the 
breast ;  annlUse,  bracelets,  and  finger-rings ;  large  torques  for  the  chest  and 
waist;  and  many  other  objects,  among  which  are  some  of  undetermined  use. 
Bar,  observes  our  author,  these  are  only 

"  A  small  portion  of  the  gold  antiquities  found  in  Ireland,  even  within  the 
put  century,  tike  great  bulk  of  which  had  been  melted  down  by  jewellers,  long  be- 
fore the  inBtitation  of  the  Academy's  museam,  about  thirty -thi^e  years  ago.  And 
e?en  during  this  latter  period  far  more  articles  of  Iriah  gold  have,  in  au  proba« 
blity,  found  their  way  to  the  crucible  than  have  been  any  where  preserved  as 
objects  of  antiquarian  or  historic  interest.  Besides  those  in  the  Academy,  there 
are  many  noble  specimens  of  Irish  art  in  the  Mnseum  of  Trinity  College,  and  in 
the  collections  of  private  individuals,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  England 
and  Scotland  ;  and  the  majority  of  gold  articles  illustrative  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  Britii^  isles,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Mnseum  are  Irish.  The  ignorance 
of  the  finders,  the  fear  of  detection,  the  low  antiquarian  value  heretofore  at- 
tached to  such  articles,  the  want  of  a  law  of  treasure-trove — such  as  exists  in 
otiier  countries — ^the  smallness  of  the  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy 
for  the  purchase  of  such  articles  rendering  it  imable  to  purchase  many  valuable 
specimens  that  have  been  offered  for  sale,  and  the  apathy  and  indifference  with 
respect  to  the  preservation  of  our  national  antiquities  which  have  prevailed  up 
to  a  very  recent  period,  have  all  tended  to  promote  this  lamentable  dispersion, 
or  destmetion,  of  the  ffolden  treasures  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
IrelSand,  during  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  How  much  may  have  been 
discovered  prior  to  the  commencement  of  that  period,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
calculate." 

Until  very  lately,  the  law  of  ^'  treasure-trove"  in  this  country  was  com- 
plicated, and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  the  finder  to  observe  secrecy  on 
the  matter,  and  to  dispose  of  the  discovered  treasure  in  a  private  manner, 
and  at  a  sacrifice.  Whenever  coin,  plate,  or  precious  metals  were  found 
bidden  in  the  earth,  or  in  any  private  place,  and  the  person  who  deposited 
them  there  was  unknown,  the  property  so  found  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  found  in  a  river  or  pond  of  water,  or  in  the  sea,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  then  it  belonged  to  the  finder.  By  a  Treasury  Minute, 
however,  recently  obtained,  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  noblemen  and 
geotlemen  connected  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  this  law  has  been 
changed,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  and  the  finder  of  any  object  of  anti- 
quarian interest  in  this  country,  whether  of  the  precious  metals  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  under  or  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  invited  openly 
to  oSn  them  for  sale,  with  a  promise  of  receiving  the  full  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Committee  of  Aiitiquities  of  the  Academy,  without  any  fear 
of  legal  claims  under  the  law  of  treasure-trove,  and  without  even  the  ex- 
pense of  transmission.  The  course  to  be  taken  in  such  a  case  is  to  lodge 
the  discovered  treasure  at  the  next  police  station,  where  a  receipt  for  it  is 
^ven;  and  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Academy^ 
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the  antiqnarian  valne  is  fixed  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  obsenred  that  snch  an- 
tiquarian valne  is  always  somewhat  more  than  the  mere  bullion  value  which 
would  be  the  ntmott  that  a  goldsmith  or  jeweller  could  afford  to  give  for 
it;  and  eren  then  the  sale  of  Ae  nitide  ia  not  compulsory  on  the  finder, 
who  may  search  for  the  highest  market  at  his  pleasure.  This  excellent  re- 
gulation cannot  be  too  generally  known  throughout  the  country ;  bvt  if 
there  were  any  use  in  vain  regrets,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  was  not 
adopted  many  yeara  ago,  and  many  a  precious  relic  of  our  national  anti- 
quity thus  preserved  from  destruction. 

This  is  the  smullest  portion  of  tde  Catalogue,  containing  only  a  hun- 
dred pages,  with  90  wood  engravings ;  but  it  is  perfect  in  itself  as  an  eno- 
meration  and  admirable  description  of  the  gold  ornaments  preserved  in  the 
Academy's  museum.  And  whue  we  deahre  to  express  our  gratitade,  in  the 
name  of  the  country,  to  Dr.  Wilde  for  his  indefatigable,  laborious,  and 
gratuitous  exertions  to  give  the  public  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  anti- 
quarian treasures  contained  in  this  splendid  national  collection,  we  would 
express  a  hope  that  the  completion  of  the  work  will  not  be  unnecessarily 
postponed  by  the  Academy. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS  SUFFERED  BY  THE 
CATHOLICS  OF  IRELAND,  UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  CROMAVELL 
AND  THE  PURITANS.* 

Dr.  Moran's  Memoir  of  Oliver  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  has 
alraady  secured  for  him  a  distinguished  place  among  those  writers  who 
have  laboured  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  our 
sacred  and  secular  history.  In  fact,  had  he  never  pnblished  another  volume, 
the  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  would,  of  itself,  entitle  him  to  the  grati- 
tude not  only  of  his  contemporaries,  but  of  those  who,  centuries  hence,  will 
peruse  that  admirable  biography  of  the  martyred  prelate.  The  "  Histori- 
cal Sketch,''  however,  is  another  evidence  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  re- 
search for  which  Dr.  Moran  is  so  eminently  remarkable,  another  proof  of 
the  unwearied  Industiy  with  which  he  works  for  the  honour  of  our  religion 
and  native  land. 

The  object  which  the  learned  author  proposed  to  himself  in  writing 
the  Sketch  of  the  Cromwellian  Persecution  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  show 
the  Catholics  of  this,  and  every  other  country  where  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  how  our  predecessors  in  the  faith  behaved  themselves  at  that 
awful  period,  when  the  whole  Irish  people,  after  a  brave,  but  unsuccessful, 
resistance,  were  overborne  and  down-trodden  by  the  fiinatical  Puritans. 
Doubtless,  the  generality  of  readers  are  already  familiar  with  Cromwell's 
Irish  campaigns,  and  very  few  are  ignorant  of  the  massacres  which  that 
ruthless  tyrant  perpetrated  in  Drogheda,  Wexford,  and  elsewhere ;  but, 

*  *  His^n)RicAL  Sketches  of  the  Persec(7tioiis  Suffered  bt  the  Catho- 
J.TCS  OF  Ireland  und£R  the  Rule  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans-  by  t/ie  Rev. 
Patrick  Francis  Moran^  Vice-JRector  of  the  Irish  College,  Home,  Dublin 
and  London :  Jambs  Duffy. 
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tlie  presoit  Tolnme  Appeared,  we  bad  no  categorical  naFintive  of  the 
snferings  to  which  Cromwell  doomed  the  Irish  Catholics,  clergy  and  laity, 
for  their  imswerriog  attachment  to  God,  king,  and  country.  Their  devo- 
tioD  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  and  then:  loyalty  to  a  worthless  sovereign, 
sire  of  a  son  still  more  worthless,  inyolYed  them  in  common  ruin,  and 
brooghtdownon  their  heads  that  curse — death,  outlawry,  and  confiscation, — 
which  to  the  present  day  remains  proverbial  in  Ireland.  There  are  many, 
doubtless,  whose  sqneamishness,  real  or  afiected,  will  find  f anlt  with  the 
^^HistoricalSketcb,'^  simply  because  it  revives  memories  which  the  over-sensi- 
tive  would  have  bnried  in  oblivion.  Objections  of  this  sort,  however,  are 
little  worth;  for,  on  the  same  principle,  and  to  cater  to  such  tastes,  we  shonld 
destroy  the  Roman  Martyrology  and  every  other  book  that  records  Christian 
heroism  struggling  against  the  iron  band  of  despotism.  Nor  are  we  to 
forget  that  the  Irish  Catholics  have  been  held  up  to  the  world  by  Temple, 
Borlase,  and  other  lying  writers,  too  numerous  to  mention,  as  a  race  plunged 
in  igaonmce,  rioting  in  blood  and  rapine,  and  incapable  of  performing  a 
single  deed  that  could  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  fanatical  Puritans  pretended  to  view  them  in  this  light, 
ind  thought  that  they  were  justified  in  exterminating  the  whole  race  by 
sword,  halter,  famine,  and  every  other  device  which  wicked  ingenuity 
could  mvent.  This,  indeed,  was  merest  pretence,  but  the  real  object  of 
those  canting  knaves  was  to  get  possession  of  the  churches,  estates,  and 
homesteads  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  after  the  latter  had  been  swept  from 
their  native  soiL  Instead,  therefore,  of  finding  fault  with  the  '^  Historical 
Sketch,"  we  should  rather  be  proud  of  it,  as  an  able  and  lucid  vindication 
of  our  national  honour,  and  as  an  unanswerable  apology  for  our  Catholic 
forefathers,  whose  devotion  to  the  faith  defied  Cromwell's  sword,  and  came 
oaf,  if  possible,  brighter  and  more  purified  from  the  terrible  ordeal  through 
which  it  bad  to  pass.  Every  Irish  Catholic  shonld  feel  himself  exalted  by 
the  contemplation  of  what  bis  predecessors  had  to  endure  for  their  religion, 
and  none  can  say  that  he  has  formed  an  adequate  notion  of  their  sufferings 
till  he  has  perused  the  pages  of  this  admirable  volume.  Want  of  know- 
ledge may,  in  Diany  instances,  be  excusable,  but  surely  it  is  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace  to  be  ignorant  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Cutbolicity  in  this  island,  or 
of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  dungeon  and  on  the  scaffold  to 
tnnsmit  the  sacred  deposit  to  us,  who  enjoy  its  manifold  blessings  now 
that  the  sword  of  persecution  is  rusting  in  its  sheath. 

The  long  series  of  pains  and  penalties  Inflicted  on  the  Irish  Catholics 
hv  Cromwell  and  the  ministers  of  Charles  II.  is  faithfully  and  minutely 
detailed  in  Dr.  Moran's  *'  Sketch,"  and  we  may  here  observe,  that  many  of 
the  documents  he  quotes  were  never  before  published,  being  for  the  most 
part  ^^  Reports^  carefully  drawn  up  by  ocular  witnesses,  who  deposited 
them  in  the  Boman  archives,  where  they  might  have  lain,  lost  to  the  read- 
ing world,  were  it  not  for  the  research  of  the  learned  author.  Tbe  veracity 
of  those  Reports,  so  painfully  minnte  and  circamstantial,  is  placed  beyond 
doabt  by  collateral  evidences  collected  from  Protestant  writers,  whom  Dr. 
M'tran  cites;  and  we  need  hardly  state,  that  he  has  given  additional 
value  to  his  book  by  copious  extracts  from   Dominic  O'Daly,  LyncL's 
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JJ  \zl    '      ^       '~~~'-^«».'^«*a«tewwfarfeqMlua. 


jc.-^  .r  tttc  ctemer  whkh  te  dP»«M  to  "Iidindaal 
r"-*J±.  ^  ***»^  «^^«^*  life rflie Di4e of Ornio 


t»  caMiuniip  line*  Life  cftke  !)i4« of  OrmonJ, 


>  «B«  to  m  t-ris:;  «^     »».««««»L,r  tfce  cms.  ■««  of  tk«e  aueteiat< 

•  ire  in*J«  of  •  wood*,  im^  rfTteB^lS^^^JT? '""^' " 

vc  « iU  data  /or  tlu,  ex»I«.,  ^"  S  k^^tSi.  .i^'""'"''j 
II  w  i«  o}J»old  it.    Before  di«isMB-  tbis^^^  o|  Uwee  who  died  mx- 

..f  tbt  jon^  cfc«.  of  pri«t*  -jIi^^i.^nSlM£!!i!^  ^."^ 

-ho  beheld  ov  niNturr.  «»1  c«  be«"  ^"^J??!"^  **'  ,*?*^ 
pilv.bo,rover,forhi-«i«d.^^';^j'^'^7««-  ««?; 
th.He  evil  d.« ;  «d  «,-.  en,„  p,,  i,  •WuSJ^IL'^  *T"1 
•-.fU  be  cu  cafanlr  <v«-«:-it»Vifw  o^wTT  Perfonnance  of  good 

.h*«jh«fortheJ«t  tie^^X^KlJTSS^^hSrhJSlS^^ 
^er  t  «.r  pi.**  lk>i  »  «J  k«  »  fci,  «w«d.XS3S^  *''*^ 

3U«^  AHiia  be  be  bu»««a  wbo^^^K^tHi  .^ ^""^ 

mm^rr .«  fie  beuoansi  monk  of  the  P«tawt--H*  St  Af^*"!' 

a  ,^»«  »  the  jMier.-    .Need  »•  mUTSimtk^Tiu^'^*'^' 

>^JKaMaI>iibii^anlhi*  *a«l>  bai*  tke 

'  Itlflinift  4toi3r,  SeoUnd'* 
♦iMimi'*  tKiw  hM»  lim 


)UGHS,  ASTHMA,    AND   INCIPIlilNT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 

EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATING^S  COUGH  LOZESGES. 

STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  60,000  PERSONS  annnaUy  faU  victims  to 
binary  Disorders,  including  ConmmiptioQ,  Diaeases  of  tlie  Chest,  and  the 
•iratory  Organs.  Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  core ;  be,  therefore, 
-ired,  diirm|E  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  snpply  of  KBAT1NG*S 
~<  ^E  LOZElS'GES,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  curing 

n  Ji  nr  Cold  ;  they  are  good  alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  aged — they 
."  bronchial  initation  ;  and  for  improving  the  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 

T,  and  Actor  have  long  patronised  them. 

n^pared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l|d.,  and  Tins,  2b.  9d.,  4a.  6d.,  and 
' -i.  each,  W  Thomab  Kbatino,  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 

••II.  Retail  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vend(»8  in  the  World. 
^B — To  prevent  spurioas  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 

ATDSrCS  COUGH  LOZENGES"  are  engraven  on  the  Government  »tamp 
"'h  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 


jLLOVVAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Admired  Remedies.— 
v^Tes,  ulcers,  wounds,  and  scrofulous  blemishes  may  be   thoroughly  and 

uicntly    removed    by  HoUoway^s  world-esteemed  Ointment   and   Pills. 

Jacknon,  No,  17,  Upper  Brook-street,  Derby,  records  the  cure  of  her 
' ,  which  liad  been  for  twenty  years  most  painfully  afflicted  by  a   scrof u- 

•Jcer,  for  which  she  had  sought  surgical  assistance  in  vain.     Bad   legs, 

.*jM>  veina,  swelled  ancles,  and  erysipelas,  soon  yield  to  the  judicious  nse 
i  •lloway's  cooling,  healing,   and  purifying  preparations,  which  generallv 

*'ase  on  their  first  application.  However  painful  the  affection  may  feel, 
tvuT  terrible  the  sore  may  seem,  the  sufferer  may  be  cheered  by  the  know- 
'  that  theae  remedies  have  cured  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  oases. 

WHEN  YOU   ASK  FOR 
OIsEHFIEX-D   PJLTSMT   8TAKCB, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

AS    INFSeiOR    KINDS    ARE    OFTEN   SUBSTTrUTED. 

WOTHERSPOON   &   Co.,  GLASGOW  and    LONDON. 


RUPTUREB. 

BY  SOTAL  LETTERS  PATENT, 

WHITE'S   MOC.MAIN   LEVER   TRUSS, 

PRRFKCT£X>  AND  EXHIBITEp  IN  THE   GREAT  KXHIBITION,   1851, 

■'Uowed  by  upwards  of  ?00  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 
rition  io  the  curative  trtatment  of  HEQNIA.  The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
'len  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided ;  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  rouml 
body,  ^vliile  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  sui)pUed  by  the  MOC-MAIN 

.l>  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  muoh  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
:.>^t  be  detected,  and  may  be  woin  during  sleep.    A  descriptive  Circular  may 

i^L  and  the  Truss  (vrhich  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir- 

^i«rence  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
JCann&ctnrer,  Xr.  WHITX,  2eB,  Piccadilly,  London. 

tree  of  a  Single  Truss,  Ifis.,  21s.,  2bs.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d.     Posta^  Is. 

•  n..-^  of  a  Doable  Truss,  31a  6d.,  42s.,  and  52s.  fid.     Postage  Is.  8d. 

I'lee  of  Umbilical  Truss,  42s.  and  62s.  6d.    Postage  Is.  lOd. 

P«^»t-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payaWe  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 
-iidilly. 

Vew  Fatent  EUstio  StooUngs,  Xnee  Caps,  ftc. 
Tfie  matenal  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
:iiarly  Elastic  and  Comhrbssiblb,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 
.t  and  pcrmansut  support  in  all  cases  of  Weakness  and  Sweluno  of  the 
-,  V  AEic?o«E  VEnfs,  SpitALvs,  &c. ;  it  IS  porous,  Ught  in  t«tare,  and  inex- 
.  .1  ve,  and  la  drawn  on  Uke  an  ordinary  stocking. 
n^  from  '^  6d.,7a.  6d.,  10b.,  and  16s.  Qd.  each.    Postage  6d. 

JOHV  WHXCB,  XAHTOACTirBEB,  828,  PIOCASILLT  LOHDdK. 
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**  Life  of  Eirwao,'*  ^  Cambrensis  Everaos,"  and  other  works  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

Ab  we  hope  that  the  Hiatorical  Sketch  will  pass  throogh  many  editions,  we 
take  this  opportnnitj  of  suggesting  to  Dr.  Moran,  that  ^he  can  materially 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  chapter  which  ho  devotes  to  "  Individaal  In- 
stances of  PersecQtion,'*  by  consnltbg  Carte's  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
where  he  will  find  many  examples  of  fiendish  croelty  inflicted  on  the  Catholics 
by  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  period,  far  surpassing  in  atrocionsuess  any  that 
we  read  in  the  fabulous  histories  of  the  Inqni«tion.  We  may  also  remark 
that  it  would  be  well  to  record  how  many  of  the  worst  persecutors  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  died,  for,  as  is  generally  the  case,  most  of  those  miscreants 
came  to  a  horrible  and  untimely  end.  Thus,  for  example,  Sir  Charles 
Coote*  was  shot  dead  in  Trim,  after  he  had  risen  from  warming  himself  at 
a  fire  made  of  a  wooden  imsge  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  contempt 
tuoDsly  caused  to  be  hewed  into  billets.  The  renegade  Lord  Esmond,  too, 
the  morderer  and  exterminator  of  the  O'Bymes  in  Wickk>w  felt  Grod*8 
aven^g  hand  press  heavily  on  him,  for,  after  being  struck  blind,  he  died 
on  the  road-side,  and  was  laid  in  the  ancestral  vault,  unrecondled  and  nn- 
aneoled.  Many  instances  of  sunilar  visitations  overtook  others  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  bloody  drama,  so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Moran,  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  find  room  for  them  in  some  future  edition.  Meanwhile, 
Me  will  claim  for  this  excellent  volume  a  niche  in  every  Irish  library,  and 
we  would  recommend  all  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  tnuning  of 
Catholic  youth,  not  only  to  place  it  in  their  hands,  but,  if  possible,  to  make 
them  learn  every  page  of  it  by  heart,  for  there  are  few  books  fuller  of 
instruction,  interest,and  edification,  and  none,  certainly,  better  calculated  to 
make  us  love  our  religion,  and  revere  the  memories  ot  those  who  died  mar- 
tyrs  to  uphold  it.  Before  dbmissing  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  observe,  that  the  '^  Historical  Sketch''  is  dedicated  to  the  Kev. 
Monsignore  Yore,  than  whom  none  could  be  better  entitled  to  such  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  esteem,  llus  venerable  ecclesiastic  is,  indeed,  the  last  link 
of  that  long  chain  of  priests  who  lived  in  the  penal  times — one  of  those 
who  beheld  our  sanctuary,  and  our  beauty,  and  glory  laid  waste.  Hap- 
pily, however,  for  himself  and  the  community  at  large,  he  has  survived 
those  evil  days ;  and  now,  grown  gray  in  the  constant  performance  of  good 
works,  he  can  calmly  contemplate  a  new  order  of  things,  for  which  we  are 
in  great  measure  indebted  to  his  pious  and  patriotic  exertions.  The  churches, 
the  asylums  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  which  he  has  founded,  are 
so  many  imperishable  monuments  of  his  zeal  and  disinterestedness;  and  when- 
ever it  may  please  God  to  call  him  to  his  reward,  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  and 
the  regrets  of  all  those  who  appreciate  virtue,  will  be  showered  on  his  grave. 
So,  indeed,  should  he  be  honoured  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmbt — ''  He  hath  distributed, 
he  hath  given  to  the  poor."  Need  we  add,  that^'tc^^tce  of  this  sort  re- 
maineth  for  ever  and  ever  ? 

*  Coote  was  buried  in  DabHa,  and  his  tomb  bore  the  following  significant 
inscription  :— 

*<  £nflland*8  fl^oiy,  Sootiand'a  wonder, 
Ireland's  ienor  here  lies  under." 


^'OUGHS,  ASTHMA,    AND   INCIPIENT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 
y  EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZESGES. 

STATISrrXCS  show  that  50,000  persons  annuaUy  faU  victims  to 
^iiQonary  Disorden,  indading  ConsnraptioQ,  Diseases  of  the  Chesty  and  the 
;  r^piratoiy  dgana.  Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  cure ;  be,  therefore, 
.[•ared,  dnrmg  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  supply  of  KEATING*S 
|*>'0H  LOZENGES,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  curing 
I  <  u^h  nr  Cold ;  they  are  ffood  alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  sged — they 
!•  the Lroncfaial  irritation  ;  and  for  improving  tiie  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 
V  ;:er,  and  Actor  have  long  patronised  them. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  %oxe8.  Is.  IJd.,  and  Tins,  2b.  9d.,  4a.  6d.,  and 
i-^.  6d.  each,  by  I^omas  Ksaitno,  Chemist,  &c..  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
LnJoD.    Retau  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

N'.R — To  prevCTt  spurtoas  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 

•  KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES"  are  engraven  on  the  Government  Stamp 
fl*  each  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

flOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Admired  Remedies.— 
i-S^res,  ulcers,  wonnds,  and  scrofulous  blemishes  may  be   thoroughly  and 

•  'iwently  removed  hw  Holloway's  world-esteemed  Ointment  and  Pills. 
Ni:?.  J^kson,  No.  17,  upper  Brook-street,  Derby,  records  the  cure  of  her 
cr/t,  which  had  been  for  twenty  years  most  painfully  afflicted  by  a  scrofu- 
\  >  deer,  for  which  she  had  sought  surgical  assistance  in  vain.  Bad  legs, 
Liricoae  veins,  swelled  ancles,  and  erysipelsA,  soon  yield  to  the  judicious  use 

.  Holloway's  cooling,  healing,   and  purifying  preparations,  which  generally 
ease  on  their  first  application.     However  painful  the  affection  may  feel, 
Tever  terrible  the  sore  may  seem,  the  sufferer  may  be  cheered  by  the  know- 
^^e  that  these  remedies  have  cured  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  oases. 

WHEN  YOU   ASK  FOR 
OX.EVrXSX.D   PJLTXSMT   8TAKCB, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

AS     INTERIOR    KIKDS    ARE    OFTEN   SUBSnTDTED. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  GLASGOW   and    LONDON. 


&UPTVnB8. 

BT  BOTAI.  LBTTRB8  PATENT, 

WHITE'S    MOCMAIN   LEVER  TRUSS, 

F£RFECTS:i>   AXD  EXHIBITEP  IN  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 

>  iiiowed  by  apwards  of    ?00  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 

•nation  in  the  curative  trtatment  of  HEBNIA.     The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 

"ften  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided :  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 

>'  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN 

'il>  and  PATENT  LeVER,  fitting  with  so  muoh  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
-  U'jt  be  detected,  and  may  be  WGin  during  sleep.    A  descriptive  Circular  may 

-.  Ud,  and  the  Troas  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir- 

^mierence  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
Xanitiia«tnrer,  Xr.  WHITX,  8S6,  Piccadilly,  London. 
hice  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  2bs.  6d,  and  31s.  6d     Posta^  Is. 
('ricii  of  a  Doable  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  528.  6d.     Postage  Is.  8d. 
Price  of  Umbilical  Truss,  42s.  and  52s.  6d.     Postage  Is.  lOd. 
PoBt-OfBce  Orders  to  be  made  payaWe  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 

^vfadilly. 

V«v  Fatent  Slastio  Stockings,  Knee  Caps,  ftc 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 

•«;iliarly  ELAffTtc  and  Comprbssible,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 

"•>t  and  permansnt  support  in  all  cases  of  Weakness  and  Swelling  of  ^be 

•<  •^.  Vaeico^je  Vetss,  Sfkai:*s,  &c.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 

•iMve,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocl^ing. 

{V<ce  frum  Asl  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s.  Od.  each.    Postage  6d. 

lOm  ITHZCE,  XAinrFAOTirBER,  £28,  PIGCASILLT  LOHOOK. 
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''  Life  of  JSrwan,"  '*  Cambreiuis  EvenaB,"  and  other  works  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

As  we  hope  that  the  Historical  Sketch  will  pass  throngh  manj  editiooa,  we 
take  this  opportnnitj  of  suggesting  to  Dr.  Moran,  that  ^he  can  materially 
heighten  the  interest  of  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  "  Individnai   In- 
stances of  Persecntion,"  bj  consnltbg  Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
where  he  will  find  manj  examples  of  fiendish  craeltj  inflicted  on  the  Catholics 
by  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  period,  far  surpassing  in  atrociousuess  any  that 
we  read  in  the  fabulous  histories  of  the  Inquisition.    We  maj  also  remark 
that  it  would  be  well  to  record  how  manj  of  the  worst  persecutors  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  died,  for,  as  is  generally  the  case,  most  of  those  miscreants 
came  to  a  horrible  and  untimely  end.    Thus,  for  example,  Sir  Charles 
Coote*  was  shot  dead  in  Trim,  after  he  had  risen  from  warming  himself  at 
a  fire  made  of  a  wooden  imtge  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  he  contemp- 
tuously caused  to  be  hewed  into  billets.    The  renegade  Lord  Esmond,  too, 
the  murderer  and  exterminator  of  the  0*B3rmes  in  Wicklow  felt  Gk>d*s 
aven^g  hand  press  heavily  on  him,  for,  after  being  struck  blind,  he  died 
on  the  road-side,  and  was  laid  in  the  ancestral  vault,  unreconciled  and  nn* 
anealed.    Many  instances  of  similar  visitations  overtook  others  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  bloody  drama,  so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Moran,  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  find  room  for  them  in  some  future  edition.     Meanwhile, 
we  will  daim  for  this  excellent  volume  a  niche  in  every  Irish  library,   and 
we  would  recommend  all  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  training  of 
Catholic  youth,  not  only  to  place  it  in  their  hands,  but,  if  possible,  to  make 
them  learn  every  page  of  it  by  heart,  for  there  are  few  books  fuller  of 
instruction,  interest,aud  edification,  and  none,  certainly,  better  calculated  to 
make  us  love  our  religion,  and  revere  the  memories  ot  those  who  died  mar- 
tyrs to  uphold  it.     Before  dismissing  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  observe,  that  the  ^*  Historical  Sketch''  is  dedicated  to  the  Kev. 
Monsignore  Yore,  than  whom  none  could  be  better  entitled  to  such  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  esteem.    This  venerable  ecclesiastic  is,  indeed,  the  last  link 
of  that  long  cludn  of  priests  who  lived  in  the  penal  times — one  of  those 
who  beheld  our  sanctuary,  and  our  beauty,  and  glory  laid  waste.    Hap- 
pily, however,  for  himself  and  the  community  at  large,  he  has  sunived 
those  evil  days ;  and  now,  grown  gray  in  the  constant  performance  of  good 
works,  he  can  calmly  contemplate  a  new  order  of  things,  for  which  we  are 
in  great  measure  indebted  to  his  pious  and  patriotic  exertions.     The  churches^ 
the  asylums  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  which  he  has  founded,  are 
80  many  imperishable  monuments  of  his  zeal  and  disinterestedness;  and  when- 
ever it  may  please  God  to  call  him  to  his  reward,  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  and 
the  regrets  of  all  those  who  appreciate  virtue,  will  be  showered  on  bis  grave. 
So,  indeed,  should  he  be  honoured  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Psalmist — *'*'  He  bath  distributed, 
be  hath  given  to  the  poor."    Need  we  add,  thAt  justice  of  this  sort  re- 
maineth  for  ever  and  ever  ? 

*  Ooote  was  buried  in  Dublin,  and  his  tomb  bore  the  following  significant 
inscription : — 

*'  England*!  t^ory,  Scotland's  wonder, 
Ireland*!  terror  here  lies  under." 


^^OUGHS,  ASTHMA,    AND   INCIPIKNT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 
^  EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZESGES. 

STATIOTICS  SHOW  THAT  50,000  PERSONS  annuaUy  fall  victims  to 
'olmonary  Disorders,  including  Consnniptioa,  Diseases  of  tluB  Chest,  and  the 
ie^piratory  Organs.  Pk^vention  is  at  all  times  better  than  core ;  be,  therefore, 
irt^pared,  dnr^r  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  snpply  of  KEATING*S 
<)t'GH  LOZEI^GES,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  curing 
<^f)U;di  or  Cold ;    they  are  ^kkI   alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  aged — they 

theljronchial  irritation  ;  and  for  improving  the  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 
!.i  vr,  and  Actor  have  long  patroni^d  them. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l|d.,  and  Tins,  2b.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and 
K.  6d.  each,  \>y  Thomab  Kbatino,  Chemist,  &c.,  79,  St  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
L "iiilon.    Retau  by  all  Dniggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

N.B.— To  prevent  spnrioas  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 
'KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES"  are  engraven  on  the  Government  Stamp 

ach  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 
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LI OLLO WAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Admired  Bemkdtes.— 
^J  S^.Tea,  ulcers,  woonds,  and  scrofulous  blemishes  may  be  thoroughly  and 
I'^auentiy  removed  1w  HoUoway's  world-esteemed  Ointment  and  Pills. 
\:<,  Jackson,  No.  17r  Upper  Brook-street,  Derby,  records  the  cure  of  her 
^rlst,  which  had  been  for  twenty  years  most  painfully  afflicted  by  a  scrofu- 
'  .2  ulcer,  for  which  she  had  sousnt  surgical  assistance  in  vain.  Bad  legs, 
nrieose  veins,  swelled  ancles,  and  erysipelas,  soon  yield  to  the  judicious  use 
t  HuUoway's  cooling,  healing,  and  purifying  preparations,  which  generally 
.<:\^  ease  on  their  first  applicatioxL  However  painful  the  affection  may  feel, 
iiwever  terrible  the  sore  may  seem,  the  sufferer  may  be  cheered  by  the  know- 
•-ije  that  these  remedies  have  cured  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  oases. 

WHEN  YOU  ASK   FOR 

aXsEMFISX-D   VATfiNT   STA&CB, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

AS     INTE&IOR    KINDS    ARC    OFTEN   SUBSTITCTED. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  GLASGOW  and    LONDON. 


BT  ROTAL  LBTTEB8  PATENT, 

WHITE'S    MOC-MAIN   LEVEB  TRUSS, 

PERFECTED   AXD   KXHIBITEp  IN  THE   GREAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 

>  allowed  by  apwaxds  of    ?00  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 
•>ntioii  in  the  curative  trejitment  of  HEBiN^IA.     The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
•  often  hurtful  in  its  effedbs,  is  here  avoided ;  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
-^  hody,  while  tihe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN 
^\\i  &Dd  PATEKT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
Ji 't  be  detected,  and nuiy  be  worn  during  sleep.    A  descriptive  Circular  may 
-  bd,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir- 
^mferenoe  of  the   body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
Xann&etnrer,  Xr.  WHITS,  238,  Piccadilly,  LoRdon. 
iVice  of  a  Single  Truss,  IGs.,  21s.,  2bs.  6(L,  and  3l8.  6d.     Postage  Is. 
F'nc«  of  a  Doable  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  428.,  and  528.  6d.     Postage  Is.  8d. 
i'rlce  of  Umbilical  Truss,  42s.  and  52s.  6d.     Postage  Is.  lOd. 

Pust-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payaUe  to  JO&N  WHITE,  Post  Office, 
-jfadilly. 

N«w  Fate&t  Hastio  Stockings,  Knee  Ci^,  ftc. 

the  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
"  oEarly  Elastic  and  Comprbssible.  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 

-ai  and  permansnt  support  in  all  cases  of  Weakness  and  Swelling  of  Jhe 
iij'.N  Varicose  Veins,  Spiiains,  &c.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
/  ^^ive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  urdinary  stocking. 

^n<%  from  4a.  6d.,  78.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  IGs.  Qd.  each.    Postage  6d. 

lOHV  WHUE,  KANOT^ACIFBEB,  228,  PICCABILLT  LOKDOK. 


f 
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TBOMAS     vaiIiX.XFS 

55,  SKINNER  STREET,  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON, 

MA^iUFACTURim  OF  ALL  KINDS   OF 

8 AS  APPARATUS  FOR  8ENERAL  DOMESTIC   PURPOSES. 

AND  GENERAL  GASFITTER  BY  APPOINTMENT. 


cost  of  sometbiug  lesa  than  2d.  for  gas.     It  is  fitted  at  tojhui^  a  dose  choni^ 
for  the  purpose  of  wanoiog  linen,  and  lias  a  patent  swing  faornef,  ti>  lu' 
outwards,  for  lighting,  bo  as  to  avoid  exjilosions.  ''    . 

Gas  Stoves  from  IGs.^;  Cookiug  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roasting, ^baking.  •  i 

Halls,  ConsMTatories,  FabUb-  BuUdi&gB,  4o.,  heated  by  ^as  or  liot^rater. 
BatJis  encased  in  mahogany,  plain -wood,  or  oak,  and  fixed  on  rea^onMe  tt  r-n 

%n  any  part  of  the  country, 
idSTIUATEB  AND  PLAHB  OIVEH. 
A  Prospectus  eent  Free  by  Post.     N.B.  Every  Article  Warranted. 

CONSUMPTION  IN.  ALL  ITS   STAGES,   Coughs,  Hoopmg  Ouj 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,    Fever,   Agie,  •^Diphtheria,  Hysteria,  Rheuiiniti^ 
Diarrhcea,  Spasms,  Colic,  B^nal  and  tjterine  Diseases,  are  immediately  reli*  v- 
by  taking  a  dose  of  CHLORODYNE     Discovered  and  named  by  Dr.  J.  <.  -i* 
Browne,  M.RC^.L,  Ex-Ai-my  Military  Staff.  The  question  asked  by  invah<i 
fs^^iilies,  v^d  households  is — Wnat  is  the  best  medicine  to  nve  in  the  above  d-- 
eases,  and  what  to  have  always  ready  ?  Medical  testimony,  tne  reply  of  thousaL  t 
of  8iiffere|6  and  invalids,  is  conlirmatQJB^'  of  thie  invaluable  relief  anorded  by  t  J. 
remedy  above  all  others. 

Chlorodynk  is  a  liquid  taken  in  drops,  according  to  age.     It  invarialuN 
relieves  pain,  of  whatever  kind ;  creates  a  calm,  i^freshing  sleep ;  allays  irritati. ; 
of  the  nervous  system  when  all  other  remedies  fail ;  leaving  no  bad  effects,  hi 
opium  or  laudanum  ;  and  can  be  taken  v-hen  none  other  can  be  tolerated.     I  c 
value  in  saving  life  in  infancy  is  not  easily  estimated ;    a  few  drops  will  sublu 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  and  arrest  Convulsions,  cure  Hooping  Coiv 
Spasms,  and  Flatus  at  once.    Among  invalids  it  allays  the  pain  of  Neuralgi.t 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.     It  soothes  the  weary  achings  of  Consumption,  relie\  > 
the  soreness  of  the  Chest,  Cough,  and  ,Exj)ectorat ion ;   and  cures  all  Cht-; 
Affections,  such  as  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Palpitation,  etc.     It  checks  Diarrfa<t.^ 
Alvine  Discharges,  or  Spasms,  and  Colics  of  the  Intestines,  etc. 

The  extensive  demands  for  this  remedy,  known  as  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNIE  ^ 
CHLORODYNE,  by  the  Medical  Profession,   Hospitals,  Dispensaries— Civi! 
Military,  and  Naval — and  Families  e8i)ccially,  guarantees  that  this  statement «  : 
iCB  extreme  importance  and  value  is  ft  bondfideoney  and  worthy- the  attention  of  a)  i 

EXTRACTS  OF   MEDICAL  OPINIONS, 

From  W.  Vesfialiua  Pcttlgrew,  M.D.— '*I  have  no  healtatioo  In  stating  that  I  haw  never  tn 
with  any  medicine  so  ef&cacioas  as  an  anti-spasmodic  and  sMJatire.  I  hare  used  It  in  Consuuj] 
tiop,  Asthmi,  Diarrhoea,  and  other  diseases,  and  am  most  porfectiy  satisfied  with  the  resalt&'' 

From  Dr.  M'Milllmau,  of  Now.Galloway,  Scotland.—*'  I  consider  It  the  most  valuahlo  medicii.  - 
known*'  • 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Sportons  Componnds,  or  Imitations  of"  Chlorodyoe."    Dr.  Brow  •  • 
placed  the  Recipe  for  maScing  "  Chlorodyne"  in  the  hands  of  ilt.   Davenport  only ;  cop.-- 
qaeotly  there  can  be  no  other  Manufacturer.    The  genuine  bears  the  wotds.   **Dt.  J.  Col.. 
Browne's  Chiorodyne'*  oa  the  Ooremment  Stamp  of  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  2s.  9d.  and  43.  6d.,  by  the  Sole  Agent  and  Maaufacturt:  r 

J.    T.     DAVENPORT, 
33,  GREAT  RUSSELL^ TREET,  BLOOMSBURY^ SQUARE,  LONDON. 

'         GLENFIELD    PATENT    STABCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 
And  Pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  bb  THE 
FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 
Sold  by  all  Chandlers,  Qrocere,   &c.,  &c. 

WOTHEBSPOON   &   Co.,  Glasgow  and   London. 
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AXABTEL  OF  0HBAPVX88. 
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THE   VINTAGE   WINE   COHPAKT 

Continae  to  mpplj  all  elanat  of  the  oommnnlty  with  the 

CELEBBATBD    XESES    COHIDA    SHEBB.T, 

Pronounoed  laj  the  tnUre  Preai,  andbj  the  gvnenl  approml  of  the  PabUe,  to  be  the  beat  *k  the 


gvnenu  approTiii  or 
offered  inEngUnd. 


rr 


GOLDBN  18s.  PEB  DOZ. 

'*  A  fall-flavoured  and  moet  excel- 
lent Wine."— /oAn  BuU, 


P  A  L  B   20l  PEB  I 

*'  A  deUcate  Wine  of  remi 
parity,  "-^vjufer^  Twu 

Orders  of  Two  Doaan  and  u| 
carriage  paid  to  may  Baii 
Station  in  England. 


Samples  for  Is.  6d. 

VIHTAOB    WIHB    OOHPAHT. 

IKPOBTESS  OF  SPANISH  WINES, 

14,  BLOOMSBURY  STREET.  LONDON. 


THOXAS    PHILLIPS, 
6fi,  SKINNEBpSTREBT,  BNOW.HILL,  LONDON, 
ManiiflMtuTer  of  all  kfaide  of 

OAS  APPAEATUS  FOB  GBHXRAL  DOIDSSTIO  PVBPOfES, 

AND  GENERAL  GAS-FITTER  BT  APPOINTMENT. 

T.  P.  respectfully  inyitee  the  attendon  of  ArehlteotB,  BuilderB,  and  othen,  to  hla  PATKST  GA:! 

BOILER,  by  which  a  fift  Bath,  properly  chari^d,  oaa  be  heated  in  the  ihort  spaee  of  half«n  hoar.j 

the  trifling  cost  of  tomethlng  len  thaa  m.  for  gas.     It  Is  fitted  at  top  with  a  close  chamber  fbr  the  v 

of  warming  linen,  and  has  a  patent  swing  homer,  to  torn  outwards^  for  Ughting»  so  aa  to  avoid  ex;  I 

Gas  Stoves  from  ISs. ;  Gooldng  Apparatus,  from  £1,  for  roasting,  baking,  *c.  | 

ri^lB,  CkmservatorioB,  PabUs  Buiiaings,  fte.,  heated  by  Gas  or  Hot  Water. 

Baths  encased  in  mahogany,  plain  wood,  or  oak,  and  fixed,  on  ree*onable  terms,  in  any  part  of  the 

BStlHATBS  AKD  PLAITS  GIVEH. 

A  PROSPECTUS  SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

N.B.— Every  Article  wananted. 


METROPOLITAN 

106.  SHOE  LAITE, 


Jl 


COMPAITT. 

FLEET  STREET. 


A  GOOD  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  for  3s.  6d. ;  warranted  to  wear  well ,  trvr  <>n< 
best  quality  made,  light  and  brllllajit,  6s.  6d. 


OBAT  HAIB  BX8T0BED  TO  ITS  KATUBAL  COLOUB. 

Neuralgia,  Nerrons  Headache,  Rheumatism,  and  Stiff  Joints  eared  by  F.  If.  HBBRIKO*«> 
MAGNETIC  BRUSHES,  lOs.  and  169.    Combs,  8s.  6d.  to  tOa. 

Db.  Bassall  RXrOETS.— ^ 
•  ^  T  BAYS  carefnlly  examined,  and  also  tested,  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  'Patent  ISairnc 

X  and  Flesh  Brashes'  of  Mr.  F.  U.  Hiauvo,  and  f  hare  to  state,  aa  the  resalt  of  this  ex&i 
that  I  regard  them  as  the  moet  perfect  Brushes  hitherto  eonstraoted,  both  as  i«eeti  their  thi 
construction  and  magnetioal  action. 

"The  Flesh  Brush  I  consider  to  be  most  effectlre,  fbr  it  removes  the  oater  and  older  portion 
epidermis,  and  then  frees  the  pores  of  the  skin  much  more  completely  than  any  of  the  Brushes  r. 
now  in  use."  ^ 

The  Public  are  cantioned  against  coonterfelts. 

Gray  Hair  and  Baldness  prevented  by  F.  M.  H's  Patent  PreT^nttre  Brush.    Price  la.  and  Ss 

Offices,  82,  BAsmeBALL-STasxT^  Lohdok. 

F.  M.  H.'s  Tsaale  Brushes  (purely  mechanical) for  Qoth,  Velret, Merino,  ftc,  not  onfy  perfect)^ 
but  ntBasBYB  the  fiabrie  in  a  remarkable  manner.  -^ 

AGBHT8  FOB  DTTBLIH: 

Bewlst  &  Evans,  Saokville-street ;  Oldhah  &  Co.,Grafton-street;  Worn    G 
street ;  BircHi  Molesworth-street ;  Laird,  Grafton-street.  '  * 

Agent  for  Oork—Pigott,  Marlboro'-street 


DUFFY'S   HIBERNIAN 

SIXPENNY  MAGAZINE. 
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THE  OUT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  UNWELCOME   HEETINa. 

Aftjcr  an  ardoona  day  passed  ia  assisting  her  father  to  sort  his  Tarions 
papers,  Urcella  Treviilers  sallied  forth  ia  the  direction  of  the  Cedar  Grove, 
to  eojoy  the  sweet,  refreshing  air.  The  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  all 
was  hashed  in  repose.  The  wind  which  had  spent  its  vagaries  daring  the 
conrae  of  tiio  dav,  was  now  completely  lolled.  The  old  fantastic  trees 
threw  their  gloomy  shadows  along  the  grassy  path  which  Urcella  had 
choeea  for  her  LtroU ;  whilst  the  wild  and  tanj^led  underwood  told  a  tale  of 
long  neglect.  Oft  in  this  seciaded  spot  woald  Urcella  pass  a  listless  hoar, 
aaadng  upon  the  p  ist  and  fatare  destiny  of  all  aroaad  her.  Sometimes  her 
pensive  mind  woald  soar  to  higher  regions,  and,  nnseen  by  the  world,  she 
woald  pour  ont  her  sool  in  supplication  for  the  well-being  of  those  most 
d^ar  to  her,  and  whose  safety  and  happiness  were  the  fervent  prayer  of  her 
aflTectionate  heart.  Thus  absorbed,  she  trod  with  slow  and  gentle  steps  the 
velret  sod.  The  discovery  of  Grerald's  doplicity,  of  which  (since  her  visit 
to  the  labourer's  cot)  she  had  no  longer  any  doubt|  would  force  itself  un- 
biddea  across  her  mind,  and  add  another  proof  of  the  little  there  was  to  be 
relied  on  in  this  deceptive  world.  She  tried  to  banish  the  recollection  of 
this  disappointment,  and  tarn  her  thoughts  towards  the  Disposer  of  all 
things,'  prayiog  for  submission  to  his  wise  decrees  whatever  they  might  be. 

Nightfall  now  begsn  to  show  signs  of  approach,  and  Urcella  deemed  it 
prodeat  to  return  home.  She  had  no  fears  for  herself,  but  in  consideration 
of  those  whom  she  knew  would  be  anxious  at  her  prolonged  absence, 
knowing  her  to  be  alone,  she  pursued  her  solitary  walk  no  farther. 

That  she  had  strolled  far  from  the  Priory  was  true,  but  that  she  was  alone 
was  not  the  case,  a  siesrching,  scowling  eye  was  watching  her  at  no  gre«t 
dintaoce.  Her  steps  had  been  observed,  and  tracked  by  one  she  little  dreamt 
was  nigh.  With  noiseless  tread  this  dark  intruder  followed  in  the  distance, 
concealed  in  view  by  the  shadowy  branches  of  the  cedars.    Reaching  the 
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spot  where  Urcella  was,  be  stealthily  drew  nearer,  till,  catching  a  fall  Tiew  of 
the  beauteous  maid,  he  stood  motionless.  Urcella  Treviileri  was  no  stranger 
to  him.  He  knew  her  well,  had  known  her  from  her  earliest  youth  ;  ha<i 
been  her  playmate,  her  companion,  and  might  even  have  aspired  to  a  nearer 
kinship  had  not  his  wayward  conduct  thrown  an  impenetrable  barrier  agaiust 
all  further  communication  betwixt  himself  and  the  family  of  Sir  Algernon 
Treviilers.  He  would  now  Aiin  take  this  opportunity  of  addressing  htr ; 
hut  he  dared  not.  There  was  that  in  her  angelip  mien  wlych  forbade  bU 
nide  approach.  He  was  too  conscious  of  his  un worthiness  to  disturb  her. 
He  stood  spell  bound,  hesitating  whether  to  advance  boldly,  or  wait  a 
more  fitting  occasion.  At  this  moment  Urcella  turned  suddenly  round,  as  if 
to  retrace  her  steps.  The  moment  was  not  to  be  lost,  he  sprang  from  his 
retreat  and  intercepted  her  path. 

Greatly  alarmed  at  this  unexpected  apparition,  Urcella  was  on  tbe  point 
of  rushing  by,  and  flying  for  safety,  when  the  tones  of  a  well-remembered 
voice  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  arrested  her  course. 

^'  Stay,  good  cousin,  stay,  I  beseech  you,"  were  the  supplicatory  words 
that  stopped  her  hasty  retreat. 

'*  Geoffrey  T'  exclaimed  Urcella,  giving  a  terrified  glance  at  the  changed 
and  haggard  face  before  her.     ^^  Is  that  you  ?" 

*^  Yes,"  was  the  agitated  reply ;  "  it  is  your  old  companion,  your  old  a<l- 
mirer,  your  own  consin,  who  implores  you  to  listen  to  him  for  a  few  moments.*' 

"  Geoffrey,"  saki  Urcella,  endeavouring  to  recover  her  self-pofistssiuu, 
"  what  brings  you  here  ?'' 

"  Ruin— destitution — '* 

"  Ruin ! — destitution ! — what,  in  mercy,  has  brought  you  to  this  dread- 
ful state  ?"  said  Urcella,  advancing  little  by  little. 

'^  My  evil  de.^'tioy.  That  wretched  fate  which  has  ever  pursued  mc 
from  my  childhood  to  this  moment,  and  which  will  nut  cease  to  cling  to 
me  to  my  last  hour.'* 

'*  And  have  ^ou,  Geoffrey,  in  no  whv  assisted  this  evil  genius  in  bring- 
ing you  to  this  extraordinaiy  condition  ?" 

^^  Hold !"  cried  Geoffrey,  his  brow  darkening  as  he  spoke.   '*  This  is  no 
time  for  reproaches — rather  deplore  my  desperate  condition.'' 
^'  I  Jo,  indeed,  deplore  it,"  said  Urcella. 

''  Well,  then,  let  me  test  the  truth  of  what  you  say  by  your  pVomisin^ 
to  procure  me  an  interview  with  my  uncle.  See  him  I  must ;  and  a  word 
in  my  favour  from  you  will  be  the  means  of  procuring  what  I  desire.  Give 
mo  this  promise,  sweet  cousin,  and  I  will  leave  you  immediately." 

**  I  pray  you,  Geoffrey,  make  no  such  request.  I  cannot,  indeed,  I  can- 
not grant  it.  How  can  I  lead  you  into  my  father's  presence,  after  you  have 
so  ungratefully  requited  his  generosity?" 

"  Generosity  !"  cried  Geoffrey,  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "  Do  you 
call  that  generosity  which  drove  me  from  my  home,  and  thrust  me  inex- 
perienced upon  the  wide  world  ?" 

"  You  were  not  driven  from  my  father's  home,  Geoffrey.  You  left  us 
abruptly,  and  entirely  of  your  own  accord." 
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«%^Ad  who  eoold  have  staid  nader  tile  tjrnumlcal  thraldom  to  which  I 
was  snb)ei»id  T 

^  Tynakmcal  thraldom  1  fdk  sot  thus,  Creoffrey ;  mj  father's  goodness 
te  )H>a  had  no  boonds ;  he  iadalged  yen,  tegave  jon  over  and  over  again, 
tiested  joa  as  his  own  son,  and  wonM  haye  contittued  to  do  so  to  this  day, 
had  not  yoor  perveise  spirit  made  yonr  presence  a  misery,  untead  of  a  hap- 
piness. YoD  cannot  tfeny  k ;  the  very  recollection  of  yonr  past  conduct 
ongiit  to  Qpbraid  yon  with  iogratitade,  each  time  yon  prononnce  yonr  na- 
cie'a  honoured  name.*' 

^  Hosh  I"  coosia,  said  Gkoffrey,  hnpatiently ;  "  prate  no  more  to  me  of 
iBgradbide.  My  mind  is  filled  with  more  urgent  matter.  I  am  left  with- 
ooi  a  stiver,  and  must  be  assisted.  In  fact,  I  am  come  to  be  again  ad-' 
milted  under  that  roof,  which  my  dying  parent  begged  might  ever  be  a 
refuge  and  a  home  to  me.'* 

*'  And  was  it  not  a  refnge  and  a  home  to  yon  till  yonr  strange  habits' 
msda  yon  no  longer  worthy  of  its  protection  ?" 

*'  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  my  desire  to  be  received  again  as  an  in- 
mate of  my  uncle's  abode.     My  present  straitened  circumstances  give 
me  as  additional  claim  to  be  there ;  and  yon,  cousin,  if  yon  have  any  pro-' 
per  feeling  left,  must  urge  this  claim  for  me." 

^*  Yon  have  no  claim,"  said  Uroeila,  mildly,  '^  on  my  father's  roof,  or  on 
biS  boaaty.  His  goodness  alone  took  you,  reared  yon,  loved  yon,  till  your 
nawarraniabie  bebavionr  sni^  the  cord  of  afifection,  and  made  you  as  one' 
DO  longer  known  to  him.'* 

^  For  the  last  time  I  ask  yon,**  said  Geoffrey,  his  eyes  kindling  with 
wratb,  '*  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  chance  of  my  being  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  ancle's  family  as  heretofbre  ?** 

^  None,  Geoffrey,  none !  My  father  wiH  never  consent  to  be  a  party  to 
those  painful  scenes  which  so  frequently  occurred  when  you  were  with  ne, 
and  which  yoa  cannot  have  forgotten.'* 

'^  How,  then,  am  I  to  subsist  ?" 

^  By  those  ample  means  secured  to  you  by  your  father,  and  which ' 
ought  to  have  far  exceeded  your  necessities ;  what  has  become  of  that 
noble  portion  ?" 

^  Gone  I — gone  into  the  coffers  of  others  I — ^lost  to  me  for  ever  I  I 
have  nothing  left — and  am  therefore  driven  to  call  upon  those  who  have 
plenty." 

*»  You  are  greatly  mistaken,  Geoffrey,  if  you  imagine  that  my  father  pos- 
aeaees  more  than  he  requires  for  his  o^  n  and  our  maintenance.  His  adbe- 
reoee  to  the  old  Faith  has  drawn  down  the  anger  of  the  law  upon  him  ; 
aad  be  ia  fined  to  well  nigh  ruin.*' 

**  Greater  the  fool  he,  then,"  said  the  excited  young  man,  *'  for  not 
abaplog  his  belief  to  the  progress  of  the  times." 

*^  Oh,  shame  on  yon,  Geoffrey !  Shame  on  you,  to  talk  thus  irreverently. 
Take  yoarself  away  to  yonr  boon-companions,  and  anger  not  my  father  witli 
yo«r  nnwelconie  presence.    There  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  your 
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wisbes  being  realized ;  therefore,  follow  my  eomiMl,  and  tnm  your  ooune 
in  Bome  other  direction," 

The  indign&tbn  of  Geoffreyt  which  had  been  Increaeing  eadi  moment  u 
he  perceived  the  impoeaibilitj  of  engaging  hie  consin's  sjmpithj  in  hie  be- 
half, now  reached  its  climax,  and,  adrancing  a  few  paces,  be  angrilj  seiaed 
the  shrinking  girl  by  the  arm,  and  ponred  into  her  ear  a  rolnme  of  abuse, 
directed  principally  against  bis  nnde,  Sir  Algernon,  and  declaring. that, 
shoold  he  agidn  be  deprired  of  that  asylnm  to  which  he  conceived  he  was 
jastly  entitled,  he  should  adopt  a  course  which  would  make  her  father  and 
all  beloDgiog  to  him  rue  the  day  that  gave  him  birth.  Having  thus  given 
vent  to  his  boiling  emotions,  he  loosened  his  hold,  and,  dashing  amongst  the 
dark  underwood,  disappeared  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  so  sud- 
denly emerged. 

TerriOed  beyond  description  at  the  violent  gesticulations  and  threats  of 
Geoffrey,  Urcella  scarcely  knew  how  she  reached  home,  and  when  she  did, 
was  so  overcome  with  alarm  and  agitation  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  state 
vrhat  had  occurred.  Becoming  by  degrees  somewhat  composed,  she  im- 
parted to  her  indulgent  kinswoman  the  unexpected  return  or  her  truant 
cousin,  and  the  distressing  interview  that  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
lierself,  begging  at  the  same  time  to  use  her  influence  with  her  father  in 
procuring  Geoffrey  that  audience  he  so  vehemently  desired. 

Mistress  Trevtllers  Ibtened  to  her  niece's  recital  with  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation. She  knew  more  of  the  iniquitous  conduct  of  Geoffrey  than  had 
reached  the  ear  of  Urcella,  and  was  therefore  not  so  much  surprised  at 
his  outrageous  behaviour  as  she  might  otherwise  have  been.  As  for 
saying  a  word  in  favour  of  his  return,  she  could  not  with  safety  do  so, 
knowing  full  well  the  serious  eviU  that  would  accrue  from  such  a  course. 
Indeed,  she  was  ahready  convinced  that  her  brother  would  not  listen  to 
such  a  request  for  a  moment 

Having  reflected  a  few  seconds  how  she  could  most  judiciously  take 
part  in  the  business,  she  conducted  the  excited  girl  to  the  repose  of  her 
own  apartment,  and  then  went  in  search  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  to 
impart  to  him  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  his  nephew's  return. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

JAKS  QEOFFRET. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the  startling  meet'ng  in 
the  grove,  a  youn^  man,  of  comely,  though  somewhat  jaded  appearance, 
knocked  loudly  at  the  portal  of  St.  Andrew's  Priory,  and  requested  an  im- 
mediate audience  with  its  lord.  The  favour  was  granted,  and  the  peti- 
tioner was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers. 

As  the  conference  took  place  with  closed  doors,  we  will  profit  of  its  pro- 
longed continnjince  'o  say  a  few  words  respecting  him  who  had  thus  peremp- 
torily demanded  an  interview. 
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Jans  GeGflQnejr  was  an  onl/  child.  Hb  motlier,  a  sister  of  Sir  Algemoo, 
followed  her  bnsband  to  ao  earlj  grave,  leaving  her  orphan  hoy  to  the  cave  and 
proteedon  of  his  nncle.  The  child  was  accordinglj  convejed,  on  the  demise 
of  hispareLt,  to  the  residence  of  Sir  Algernon,  where  he  shared  with  his 
oooMfl  Uroella  all  the  solicttode  and  kindness  which  an  attached  relative 
knew  how  to  bestow. 

For  some  years  all  looked  fur  and  promising.  The  wayward  disposi- 
tioQ  of  the  yonng  adopted  was  readily  overlooked  as  being  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  mnch  indolgence,  and  which  time  woald  gradoally  correct. 
This  improvement,  however,  not  manifest  hig  itfeeif  as  soon  as  was  expected, 
the  yooth  was  sent  away  to  be  edacated  at  some  distant  establishment, 
where  it  was  hoped  his  nnmly  propensities  would  be  duly  checked  by 
seTere  coercion ;  but,  unfortunately,  instead  of  this  producing  the  issue 
desired,  the  contrary  result  soon  became  visible.  His  defects  grew  with 
his  yesK.  A  system  of  determined  insubordination  occasioned  his  ex- 
poUioa,  wherever  he  was  placed.  Sir  Algernon  at  length  came  to 
the  painful  necessity  of  ordering  him  home.  Here,  his  apparent  contri- 
tion and  desire  to  conform  to  the  minutest  wbhes  of  his  offended  uncle, 
made  the  ktter  hope  that  his  disposition  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
eoDsequently  misguided.  Impressed  with  this  new  idea,  Sir  Algernon 
resolTed  in  future  to  retain  him  under  his  immediate  eye,  and  tha& 
of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Francis  Trevillers,  a  learned  member  of  the 
Order  of  Jesnits,  and  who  at  that  time  resided  with  him.  By  this  ar- 
nogment  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  the  wild  spirit  of  his 
nephew,  and  effect  by  kindness  that  which  severity  could  not  do.  But 
ereo  thk  scheme,  based  as  it  was  upon  the  most  indulgent  assurances  of  ob- 
iivion  and  forgiveness  of  the  past,  proved  of  little  or  no  avail.  A  careless 
isdiffeienee  to  every  sober  pursuit,  was  soon  followed  by  a  passion  for  play, 
which  dangerous  pastime  began  wholly  to  engross  his  mind.  And,  being 
BOW  almost  grown  to  manhood,  that  restraint  which,  as  a  youth,  was  placed 
orer  lum,  was  necessarily  withdrawn,  and  he  made  use  of  his  liberty  tu 
hutiate  himself  in  all  the  arts  of  an  accomplished  gamester ;  which  un- 
fortunate propensity  was  accompanied  with  not  only  a  total  disregard  for 
the  frfeodiy  advice  of  Sir  Algernon,  but  a  bitter  hatred  for  his  kind  uncle, 
the  Bev.  Father  Francis,  whose  only  fault  was  the  too  patient  endurance 
with  which  he  bore  the  almost  daily  insolence  of  his  ungracious  nephew. 

Geoffrey's  long  and  close  intimacy  with  his  beauteous  cousin  Urcella, 
Bstorally  inclined  him  to  turn  his  eyes  and  heart  in  that  direction,  and  no 
means  did  he  lose  in  bis  endeavours  to  call  forth  a  reciprocal  return  on  her 
part ;  bat  in  this  he  was  sorely  disappointed.  High-minded  and  upright, 
Sir  Algernon's  daughter  rt  coiled  at  his  pretensions.  She  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  rectitude  traced  out  for  her  by  those  she  deemed  it  a 
happiness  to  obey ;  she  viewed  the  conduct  of  her' ungrateful  cousin  with 
that  indignation  which  it  deserved.  And,  notwithstanding  his  handsome 
person  and  captivating  address,  nothing  could  shake  her  determination  to 
extii^iush  at  once  his  hopes,  and  give  no  encouragement  to  professions  so 
andfiserviag  of  her  remm.    His  total  want  of  respect  for  the  faith  in  which' 
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he  had  been  reared ;  his  jeers  and  contempt  for  things  whidi  UreeHa  ooq- 
allered  as  sacred,  shocked  her  deyotiooal  mind  md  iPtreii|{tbeDed  her  aver-^ 
son.  Happy  for  her,  therefore,  was  the  diy  thst  witnessed  the  depsitare 
of  this  jonng  man  from  her  father^s  roof ;  an  event  which  was  hastened  by 
the  monification  his  pride  encountered  at  the  chilling  resenre  of  his  ad» 
mired  coosin,  conscious  as  he  was  that  it  proceeded  from  diaapprobat««  of 
his  conduct, 

At  length,  nnable  any  longer  to  subject  himself  f o  the  daily  rebake  df 
her  he  had  so  long  and  earnestly  courted,  he  determined  to  quit  his  node's 
house  for  ever ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  an  angry  discussion  which  his 
intemperate  Ungnage  had  brought  on,  between  his  uncle  and  himself,  he 
nonnccd  his  intention  of  immediately  leaving  him  ;  at  the  same  time 
questing  that  the  portion  left  him  by  his  deceased  paronts  should  be  placed 
at  his  disposaU 

Indignant  as  Sir  AJgemon  Trevillers  felt  at  snch  a  return  for  all  the 
years  of  care  and  kindness  he  had  bestowed  npon  him,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
not  grieved  that  matters  had  at  length  reached  a  crisis,  which  he  had  for 
some  time  foreseen  mnst  sooner  or  later  take  place.  He  accordingly  made 
no  opposition,  but  readily  passed  over  to  his  thanMess  nephew  thai  which 
was  his  due,  whikt  he  forbade  him  ever  again  to  mtmde  his  presence 
npon  him  or  any  of  his  family.  This  injunction,  severe  as  it  somided,  was' 
received  by  Geofirey  with  apparent  indiierence,  and  being  now  well  sup* 
plied  with  what  he  felt  sure  would  be  a  pasf>port  to  any  home  k  might 
please  him  to  adopt,  he  made  his  way  to  the  French  capital,  where  he  soon 
found  himself  embarked  in  a  vortex  of  dissipation,  whieh  threatened  to 
bring  him  in  no  length  of  time  to  utter  mim  Indeed,  we  have  only  to 
add,  that  the  three  years'which  followed  his  departure  from  the  roof  of  his 
respected  kinsman  were  stained  with  vidous  excesses  scarcely  credible-^- 
a  fearful  example  of  the  strides  which  crime  will  make^  when  unchecked 
either  by  honour  or  principle  I 

Sir  Algernon  had  not  long  fixed  his  residence  at  St.  Andrew's  Priory, 
when  ho  recdved  a  rambling  commnmcation  irom  his  nephew  Geoffrey, 
complaining  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  he  had  already  begun  to  experience* 
and  imploring  assistance.  This  appeal  was  responded  to  by  Sir  Algernon, 
as  seen  in  chapter  the  fourth.  From  that  time  Geoffrey  had  been  unheard 
of  till  his  sudden  apparition  in  the  cedar  grove. 

Having  now  traced  the  early  career  of  one  destined  to  play  a  conspi- 
cnou9  part  in  the  sequel  of  our  narrstive,  we  will  retom  to  the  passing 
moment,  when  we  left  the  original  of  the  above  sketch  in  deep  conference 
with  the  master  of  the  Priory.  The  loud  and  vehement  tone  that  pervaded 
the  interview,  bespoke  its  character  to  be  anything  but  oondliatoiy ;  a 
presumption  which  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  parting  words  of  Sir  Alger- 
non, as  be  opened  the|door  for  bis  nephew  to  pass  out. 

*'  Leave  my  presence,  unhappy  young  man,  and  seek  elsewhere  that 
sympathy  whidi  your  nograteful  conduct  can  no  longer  expect  from  me.'* 

A  hurried  step  followed  these  words ;  and  Geofifrey,  with  a  countenance 
flashed  with  anger,  rushed  down  the  flight  of  stain  that  led  from  hia  no- 
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tWi  ipartments  to  the  outer  hall,  which  he  was  traversing  with  hasty 
nrkies,  when,  through  the  opening  of  a  small  lattice^  his  eje  lit  upon  an 
unexpected  object,  which  instantly  arrested  his  attention.  Advancing 
qdckiy  forward,  he  gazed  fur  a  few  seconds  in  silence,  and  then  exclaimed, 
with  a  gesture  of  intense  snrprise — 

**  Ah !  Is  that  you  I  see  yonder  ?— yon,  whom  my  heart  abhors,  domi* 
eiied  here,  and  I,  a  rejected  outcast !  Now  I  can  unravel  the  caose  of  my 
beiog  thus  sent  adrifs ;  but  the  tables  shall  be  turned,  and  revenge  be 
taj  motto.  And  did  you  flatter  youraelf,^'  continued  he,  stoopiug  fonvard 
aod  fixing  his  tj^  upon  the  unwelcome  object  he  beheld  through  the  case- 
ment, ^^  that  your  retreat  would  remain  undiscovered  ?  No  !  I  have  fer- 
reted you  out.  This  house  shall  be  turned  into  a  house  of  mourning,  and 
yon,  the  highly-favoured,  reverend  kinsman,  shall  be  the  sole  cause  of 'its 
beiog  made  so-Hiot  the  remorse  of  your  relentless  brother,  nor  the  teans 
of  ^at  proud  maid,  his  daughter,  shall  turn  me  aside  from  my  fixed  pur- 
pose." Then,  once  more  nearing  the  lattice,  as  if  to  make  sure  he  was  un- 
der no  mistake,  he  uttered  a  fearful  imprecation,  and,  clenching  bis  hands, 
he  muttered  savagely  between  bis  teeth^'*  Thou  hated  Jesuit  I  the  laws 
of  thy  coontiy  shall  not  be  duped  I     I'll  betray  thee  !  I" 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GRAVE   COKSIDERATIOKB. 

^  I  F0LL0WE1>  your  counsel,  but  not  to  its  full  extent,**  said  Sir  Algernon 
Trevillers  to  his  reverend  brotlier,  as  they  paoed  the  garden  terrace  on  the 
evemag  of  the  interview  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  ^  I  put  a  small 
»nB  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  my  hapless  nephew,  though,  Heaven  knows, 
I  eonki  ill  spare  tt«  but  I  did  so  in  remembrance  of  your  just  observation,  that 
nnottwn  will  sometimes  hurry  a  man  on  to  those  acts  of  desperation  which 
tii&ely  relief  wonld  drive  from  his  mind  with  dismay.  As  to  your  other 
»ngge8tk>n  of  giving  him  a  few  weeks'  trial  under  my  roof,  I  found  it  to  be 
totally  impracticable  I  His  overbearing  tone  of  dictation ;  his  coarse  Ian- 
gnsge,  borrowed,  no  doubt,  from  his  new  associates,  could  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  tingle  day  in  my  presence — the  consequences  might  be  deplorable — 
icdeed,  I  could  not  answer  for  my  refraining,  in  some  indignant  moment, 
from  giving  him  that  summary  chastisement  which  his  insolense  merited, 
and  which  might  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  me  ever  after." 

"  You  have  acted  for  the  best,  no  doubt,"  replied  his  reverend  brother, 
*'and  I  trust  that  the  assurance  he  must  now  feel  of  your  determination 
not  to  receive  him  again  as  a  member  of  the  family  household,  wiU  deter 
Iiim  from  further  importunities  on  that  pcnnt." 

*^May  Heaven  giant  it  so,"  exclaimed  Sir  Algernon ;  **  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  any  freah  attempt  his  disappointed  mind 
may  suggest  to  enforce  his  strange  claims  upon  me.  Yon  kept  yoarsclf 
carefolly  out  of  sight  ?"  continued  Sir  Algernon,  eyeing  his  brother  with 
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aa  eTident  look  of  aneaiinesfl,  "  as  I  would  not  upon  aoj  aocoaot  that  be 
shoold  have  seen  joa,  or  even  suspect  that  yoa  were  m  this  conotry,  for, 
with  hU  ODgratefal  dispoeltioD,  the  conseqneaces  might  be  most  ^tstrow.** 

^'  Have  no  fear  for  me.  Oa  heariug  of  Geoffrey's  admidsioBf  I  took  ftty 
book  and  retired  into  the  enclosed  conrt  near  the  northern  gateway,  and 
there  I  remained  pacing  and  repacing  its  rongh  parement,  till  1  bad  ahaoet 
forgotten  what  had  sent  me  to  so  comfortless  a  place.  And,  after  all,  sop- 
posing  that  I  bad  by  some  chanoe,  come  across  hid  path,  I  can  scarcely 
belicTe  that  his  heart  conid  be  so  completely  steeled  as  to  take  adranugd 
of  the  meeting  to  my  prejudice.  During  the  abort  time  he  was  nuder  my 
charge,  thongh  his  conduct  was  in  every  way  unprincipled,  a  till  I  coukl  oc- 
casionally perceiye  glimpses  of  better  feelings  struggling  to  make  their  way 
to  the  surface;  sentiments  which,  could  they  be  reached  and  encouraged, 
might  still  save  him  from  that  Tortex  of  misery  into  which  he  is  rapidly 
plunging  himself.  It  is  the  recollection  of  these  good  points  that  gives  me 
the  hope  that  Proyidence,  in  his  mercy,  may  sooner  or  later  stay  his  head- 
long career,  and  impress  him  with  a  dae  sense  of  his  duty." 

*'  Yon  speak,  brother,*'  said  Sir  Algernon,  ^  wirh  your  usual  kindness  and 
charity.  But  let  us  say  no  more  on  the  subject ;  my  mind  has  already  been  too 
much  troubled  about  that  unfortunate  young  man.  We  will  enter  into  other 
matter.  I  have  wished  for  some  dajs  past  to  speak  lo  yon  concerning  our 
future  prospects,  and  to  learn  somethiog  of  yours.  Our  stay  in  this  dilapi- 
dated building  cannot  continue  much  looger.  So  comfortless  an  abode  ill 
suits  our  good  sister's  health  ;  and  though  f  be  nerer  utters  a  shadow  of 
complaint,  I  perceive  that  the  state  of  anxiety  in  which  omr  present  days 
pass,  added  to  other  disquietudes,  effect  her  sensitive  mind  mine  than  she 
is  herself  aware.  Under  this  impression,  I  closely  questioned  our  friend 
Davis  on  the  state  of  ray  affnirs,  and  what  probability  there  exialed  of 
their  soon  coming  to  a  final  an'angement.  He  aseured  ma  that  his  efforts 
in  my  service  had  been  crowned  with  saooess ;  that  the  many  demands 
which  had  incnmbered  my  Combh  lands  were  on  the  point  of  being  settled 
in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  as  to  enable  me  to  part  at  once  with  the  re- 
mainder of  my  estates  with  advantage.  Should  this  account  turn  out  cor- 
rect, which  I  have  no  donbt  it  will,  there  will  be  no  further  necessity  of 
my  remaining  here,  and  I  shoold  return  to  those  foreign  climes  where  I 
have  already  passed  so  many  happy  years.  You  would  accompany  os 
\,l>ack  ?"  continued  Sir  Algernon,  looking  fixedly  at  him  he  was  addressing. 

His  brother  sndled,  but  was  silent. 

*'  Ah  !**  resumed  Sur  Algernon,  '^  it  is  as  I  feared.  Your  intention  is 
to  remain  in  this  country.  Yon  are  not  satisfied  with  the  service  your 
ministry  has  already  bestowed  npon  yonr  grateful  family,  but  you  would  ex- 
tend it  to  others  ;  and  in  so  doing  yen  will  rush  into  dangers,  out  of  which 
there  may  be  no  means  of  extricating  you." 

*<  Yon  see  matters  in  their  least  cheering  aspect,"  replied  his  reverend 
brother ;  ^*  I  view  them  otherwise.  Besides,  it  Is  my  calling,  and  you  wouLi 
not,  I  am  sure,  vrish  to  see  me  shrink  from  carrying  out  its  duties." 

^^  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  you  on  this  point,"  said  Sir  Algernon. 
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"  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  joa  are  jnstified  la  risking  jonr  life  with- 
out Bigent  neoeesitjr ;  sach  sacrifice  is  sarelj  not  required  of  jou." 

'*  Certainly  not :  nor  do  I  see  the  danger  of  such  an  occnrrence  taking 
pitoe  whilst  I  keep  the  incognito,  I  do  at  present,  and  which,  70Q  may 
Rat  misfied,  I  shall  continue  to  preserve,  both  for  your  sake  as  well  as  for 
my  own.'* 

'^  WeD,  dear  brother,''  resumed  Sir  Algernon,  '^  I  fear  it  is  useless  to  pre^s 
tbe  subject  any  farther.  I  will  say  no  more,  but  trust  that  Grod  in  his 
goodness  will  preserve  you  from  all  harm." 

The  conversation  was  here  broken  off  by  the  approach  of  Ui  cells,  who, 
with  a  countenance  radiant  with  pleasant  smiles  of  self-approbation,  begae*! 
her  &ther  and  uncle  to  return  within  doors,  and  pass  their  opinion  upon 
certain  successful  repairs  which  she  had  been  making  in  the  tapestry  hang- 
ings that  surrounded  their  dally  apartment,  and  which  had  exhibited  till 
then  many  an  unsightly  rent.  The  appeal  was  willingly  responded  to,  and 
all  entered  the  house  together. 

(to    bb    continued.) 


ISLAND  LEGENDS. 

h  a  late  number,  we  presented  the  reader  with  a  few  etchings  from  the  out. 
of-the-way  Tony  Island.   Our  collection  should  be  very  incomplete,  indeed 
if  we  dki  not  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  beautiful  legends  of  this  tpot^ 
so  fan  of  old  memories.    There  are  two  great  families  of  Torry  traditaona 
the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  ;  from  each  we  shall  take  a  stoiy.* 

In  the  olden  time,  not  long  after  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick  to  Ire- 
Isnd,  there  lived,  on  the  lonely  shoies  of  Gartan  Lough,  the  famous  Oolnmb- 
Ulle.  Gartan  Lough  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lofty  mountains, 
vhidi  overlook  th«s  coast  adjacent  to  Torry  Island.  Often,  in  his  medita- 
tive wanderings  over  the  mountain  heights,  used  the  saint  pause  to  gazo 
oat  upon  the  Isle  of  Towers  as  it  stood  in  solitary  desolation  amid  the 
waves  of  the  ocean ;  and,  as  he  contemplates  it,  a  longing  to  take  up  h  s 
abode  amongst  its  rocky  solitudes  filled  his  soul.  The  disire  grew  stronger 
sod  stronger  eYery  day.  He  knew  that  the  island  was  inhabited  by  a 
bvbarons  race  of  sea-rovers,  who,  shut  up  in  their  inaccessible  position, 
were  able  to  defeat  every  attempt  made  to  Christianize  them.  Moreover, 
their  Druids  inspired  them  with  a  fierce  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and,  never  coming  in  contact  with  the  population  on  the  mainland,  except 

*  The  writer  of  this  paper  is  not  aware  that  the  first  of  these  legends  has 
foond  its  way  into  print  before.  It  was  related  to  him,  on  the  island,  by  an  in- 
habitant, in  sight  of  the  places  to  which  alln«ion  is  made  in  the  story.  The 
tecond  is  a  tale,  which  the  late  Mr.  0*Donovan  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
pagMof  his  immortal  version  of  the  **  Annals  of  the  Four  blasters." 


TBS  OOT-qOABTKRB  Of  •!.  ABOBSV  S  PBICAT.  f  ■<■  i^i  iil^ 

vident  look  of  DneHiDesi,  "  u  I  woald  not  npoa  anj  Ncoaat   th&fc  b« 
Id  have  Hen  700,  or  eren  BUtpect  thit  joa  were  in  this  coantv-jr,    fur, 

huoagnteful  diepoaiiioD,  tha  comwqneiicea  migbt  be  iDO«t  dUaACrxMKtf." 
'  Have  DO  fair  for  me.     Ou  beariug  of  Geoffrej'a  adninoion,  I  C«>«>1k    ftajr 
:  and  retired  ioto  the  enclosed  coart  near  iha  northern  fEatcmraay,   «aa(X 
]  I  remained  pacing  and  repaciag  iu  roagh  paremeot,  till  I  baci    ^^wcaogfc 
stten  what  had  Hnt  me  to  K>  comfortleH  a  fia/x.     And,  after    ^11,  nnp— 
ig  that  I  bad  by  aoae  chanoe,  come  aeroes  hi*  path,  I  can    «<■■■  o«.ly 
ive  that  hia  heart  coald  be  so  compklelj  steeled  as  to  take  ad-vmsK&m^o 
le  ueetiDg  to  taj  prejndice.     Dnring  the  abort  time  he  was  BKxd^s-  siMy 
ge,  thoi^h  faU  conduct  was  in  eiery  wajr  unpriDctpletl,  still  I  c:«>«ikl   o«— 
>Da]ly  perceiva  glimpses  of  belter  feelings  stnigglingto  make  Lb^ur    i*my 
le  sarface ;  sentiments  which,  conld  they  be  reached  aad  epeoK^ra.a»d , 
It  still  aave  him  fnim  that  vortex  of  raiser;  into  which  he  i^    K-«hI>i.«U;y 
ging  himself.     It  is  the  recollection  of  these  good  point*  th»t  ^a-v^^    na^ 
hope  that  Providence,  m  bis  mercy,  ma;  soooer  or  later  ut.y  kaa^    ta^^d- 

caretr,  and  impress  him  with  a  dae  aesse  of  his  duty." 

"Yob  speak,  brotlier,"sB]d  Sir  Algernon,  "wiih  year  nenal  kind  sk^s^  axa*! 
ity.  Bat  let  as  say  no  more  on  the  snlgect ;  my  mind  has  aUeftdy  fa^scaa  C<ku 
h  tronbled  aboot  that  unfortunate  young  man.  We  will  euteTin«:o  c^s/i«-t.- 
:er».  I  bB«e  wished  f<H-  some  days  past  to  apeak  10  yoa  coiu:^«^^^^e  ovis 
re  prospects,  and  to  learn  someibiug  of  yonrs.  Oar  elaj  |,^  ^l^tiA  ^bs.\^pi- 
d  bailding  capaot  continae  much  longer.     So  comfortless  ka  ^^^^^^  '^^ - 

>  onr  good  sister's  health ;  and  thoogh  the  never  ntt«T4  &  .^A.dMk'vi    «>'' 
plsiat,  I  perceive  that  the  state  of  anxiety  in  which  oqx-  ,_     ,yi   iil     dai'.-* 
,  added  to  other  disqaietodea,  affect  her  senailive  aniiMl    ^^^*^  »!»»«.  ^j, 
iiMlf  aware.     Under  (his  impressioo,  I  ^o"'?  flne«i(^^J®_j,r  fricn'* 
is  on  the  state  of  my  affnirs,  and  what  probability  »!»«__  inti-rf  nt 

•  aooa  coming  to  a  final  arrangement.     He  ascared  n»«  |^^   T  -  tTtf^ 

ly  service  had  been  crowned  with  sBOcess ;  that  tl»o  »»v**rS^  ■■■■■icfa 
ih  had  incnmbered  my  Cornish  lands  were  on  the  poiQ^    TJ**'T  T-"*^_  . 

>  satisfactory  a  tnanner  as  to  enaUo  me  to  part  at  0  **     b«i*B    ..    _ 
iderof  my  eautes  with  advanUge.     Sboald  this  accou***^  *       aJST^"- 

,  which  1  have  bo  doubt  it  will,  thera  wiU  b«  no  furJil'  ^^^'''^■■^^K^ 
remaining  here,  and  I  aho-'"'  — *—    ■      •  *l»tt~      -^^^^^^r-*- 

I  already  passed  so  many 
:  ?"  oontinned  ^  Aigernoo, 
[lis  brother  smiled,  bnt  wst 
"  Ah  I"  reaamed  Sir  Algeri 
^rnain  in  this  toantry.  Y< 
atry  baa  already  beaiowed  n 
it  to  others  ;  and  in  so  doii 

>  may  be  no  taeans  of  extrit 
'  Yoa  see  mattera  in  their  I 
Mr:  "I  view  themothernia 
I  am  snre,  wish  to  see  ne  a 
'I  cannot  quite  agree  wit 
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HMsesa  eveiy  thing 
'.  The  nott  <lan- 
Kt  bU  bcart  apon 
t  to  Kke  her  from 
aaghtj  arm,  it  was 
Has  Gaivim  to  long 
threatened  her  waa 
be  wen). 

ud  the  other  Jfae 
h  ;  for  it  shoold  1m 
times.  On  one  oc- 
ler,  accompanied,  aa 
1^  was  sitniteil  ia 
,  the  kilt  of  the  fin, 
tUc  Kincely'a  bn*i- 
Mclied  the  fortre  lie 
i  brother  isked  him 
I  he  went  in  to  pve 
o  hare  made.  The 
nt  was  not  nnper- 
r  %  leDgth  of  time 
ortnnity  to  cany  off 
ided  little  boy,  tbe 
lifrnnning  from  the 
bewd  the  two  bro- 

the  steel  in  Mac 
r  of  iron.  This  de- 
le of  little  red-head, 
two  within  saw  at 
e  dnpe  of  some  de- 
ses  his  QtoM  Oatvlen 
Torry.  Yes,  there 
id,  thongh  the  sonnd 

tilt  ho  drew  np  on 
u  Gav'en  has  been 
lay  lo  lhi<.  Words 
IS  his  royal  brother, 
began  to  reflect,  and 
as  to  making  a  de- 
ik  the  Glat  GaiiiUn. 
him  that  CTery  sncta 
sk-eye  rendered  him 
Has  Qaivlen  into  his 
Mie  who  shonid  ven- 
Msc  Kionely's  vea- 
ly,  revealed  to  him  a 
Da  Torry  robber.    It 
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A8  freeboolera  or  plunderers,  they  regnrded  as  a  nataral  fed  ^ttrj  nan 
professing  the  trae  faith.     Bot  Colambkille  was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred 
by  fear  from  any  enterprise  he  wished  to  undertake.     He  left  the  monn- 
tains  and  came  down  to  the  sea^cosst,  aod,  haying  proyided  a  eurraghj  set 
oat  alone,  boand  fnr  Torr/.     Now,  there  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  pro- 
phecy among  the  Tony  people  to  the  effect,  that  the  moment  a  ccrtsia 
Christian  Saint  should  set  font  on  the  island,  their  race  should  be  aubihU 
Uted.     This  made  the  Dratds  keep  a  yigllant  watch  for  any  intmder ;  and 
no  sooner  had  Colombkille  pat  fiiirly  to  sea  than  they  discovered  his  little 
craft.     In  Pagan  times  the  Drnids  were  able,  by  their  dark  spirits,  to  raise 
terrific  storms  on  sea  and  land,  bot  now,  that  Colambkille  was  on  the  waters, 
they  were  entirely  impotent.      Learning   fh>m  the  genii   of  the  isUnd 
that  this  was  the  holy  man  coming  to  destroy  them,  they  iet  up  snch  a 
ahont  as  shook  the  very  rocks  out  of  their  places.     It  was  in  the  early 
morning.     Eyery  liying  sool  in  Torry  was  oat  in  an  instant,  and  rashed  to 
the  forts  in  wild  confusion,  men,  women,  and  children.     Bat  high  above 
the  damoar  of  tomalruous  voices,  a  Draid's  voice  made  itself  heard  calling 
the  men  together.     When  they  were  assembled  around  him  he  addressed 
them :  **  Men  of  Torry,  of  the  strong  arm  aod  the  fearless  heart,  yoa  have 
often  heard  of  those  people  called  Christians.     I1iey  are  very  powerfa\ 
and  have  spread  over  all  the  world.     Wherever  they  come,  the  Dniid  loses 
his  power ;  yon  know  that  we  have  a  prophecy,  that  when  a  man  of  holy 
name  among  the  Christians,  shall  set  foot  <m  Torry,  the  genii  of  the  island 
shiill  flee  away,  and  Torry  sea-kings  shall  bo  driven  like  sheep  before  a 
wolf.     Now,'*  continued  the  Dmid,  pointing  to  a  solitary  carragh  in  the 
offing,  *Mn  that  oarragh,  which  you  see  yet  far  oat  in  the  aoond,  is  a 
Christian  who  has  great  power  over  the  spirits  both  of  sea  and  land.     That 
is  the  man  of  the  prophecy,  and  no  other.     He  comes  on  towards  as.     See 
him !     If  yoa  love  your  ancient  Isle  of  Torry — ^if  yon  love  yonr  Drnids  and 
ttie  genii  of  the  isUnd,  now  is  yonr  time  to  defend  them.  Seize  yonr  strongest 
weapons,  bring  oat  the  Cu  Nimha  (poisoned  honnd),  and  past  yonrselves 
along  the  beach,  and  do  not  let  the  Christian  land ;  if  once  he  set^  foot  on 
those  shores  he  will  drive  you,  like  sheep  before  a  wolf,  into  the  sea." 

Meanwhile,  Colambkille  held  on  his  course  direct  for  the  island.  When 
he  neared  the  shore  he  foand  the  coaat  covered  with  armed  warriors,  mat- 
tering hate  and  death,  and  the  great  Cu  Nimha  standing  on  the  rock, 
towards  which  he  headed  his  cnn*agh,  ready  to  ponnce  npon  him  the  in- 
stant he  approached  near  enough.  The  Cu  Nimha  was  a  famoas  hoond, 
of  the  old  giant  species.  Its  proportions  were  something  extraordtnarv  ; 
its  strength,  snppleiieas,  and  speed  were  in  perfect  keeping ;  and,  like  the 
hounds  of  the  famoas  Scandinavian  breed,  its  snoat  was  bard  and  sharp 
cnoagh  to  cat  the  living  rock.-  Bat  the  most  formidable  qasKty  of  this 
nnimal  was  its  poisoaous  bite ;  heoce  the  appelUtioa  Nimha  (poisonoas). 
Fomished  with  each  destractive  powers,  it  may  be  easily  nnderstood  why 
the  Cu  Nimfia  was  counted  eqaal  to  a  legion  of  armed  men.  Of  course, 
the  holy  man  paused  before  he  would  encounter  this  monster,  the  toach  of 
whose  jaws  was  certain  and  instantaiieottS  death.     Looking  from  the  Cu 
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yMa  up  to  tiie  aerried  Ifaiefl  tfmgfid  along  the  beacb,  he  addressed  the 

idtnderB  in  tbeir  own  idSom  :  **  Was  this  the  welcome,"  he  asked  them, 

"  that  Tony  gave  the  stranger  ?  or  wei^  the  warriors  that  boasted  of  mling 

the  seas,  and  holding  the  cootioeots  in  terror,  afraid  of  an  nnartned  man  ? 

Did  thej  ootlmow,  by  the  dress  he  wore,  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace  ? 

He  came  not  to  spread  war  and  desolation  on  tbeir  eoasts ;  he  was  bnt  a 

poor  sinner,  tliat  came  to  live  a  eolitary  life  among  the  cliffy."  Ad  his  words 

were  beginning  to  make  a  favonrabie  impression  on  the  crowd,  the  Draidd 

iDteirnpted  him  br  raising  a  sbont,  which  was  taken  np  and  repeated  by 

the  mnltitnde,  and  echoed  by  the  evil  genii  from  tbeir  dark  abodes  in  the 

liredpices.      *' Away,  qaickly,  fh>m  our   coasts!"  they  shonted  to  him. 

**  Away,  yon  messenger  of  Death  I     Go  back  to  the  place  from  whence 

jm  came  I     If  yon  dare  to  set  foot  on  this  island  yon  shall  be  meat  for 

oar  dogs.**     One  man,  however,  was  fonnd  to  plead  for  Cdarabkine,  and 

bis  name  was  O'Dngan.     He  called  upon  his  fellow-islanders  not  to  forget 

the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality.    He  reminded  them  what  a  disgrace  it 

sboald  be,  not  to  speak  of  the  cmelty,  to  drive  back  into  the  waves  an 

isoffMisive  man,  whose  mien  was  god-like,  and  whose  words  were  peace. 

Hot  his  speech  was  received  with  volleys  of  horrible  epithets,  and  cries  of 

bitter  derision.     The  Saint  spoke  again  :  '*  I  know  yonr  Druids  have  thos 

exdted  yon  against  me,  because  I  worship  the  tme  God ;  I  know  it  was 

the  Dnrids  that  pnt  the  Ou  Nimha  on  the  rock  before  roe.     If  yon  win 

not  allow  me  to  set  my  foot  apon  the  island,  give  me  at  least  a  little  spot 

where  I  may  lay  this  maniple  which  is  tied  to  my  arm,  and  you  will  see 

that  the  God  I  serve  is  stronger  than  the  spiriYA  of  the  Dmids !"    The 

Dmids  and  the  crowd  shonted  back  as  before.     When  the  damonrs  ceased, 

0*Dagan  raifled  his  voice  once  more :  **  Men  of  Torry !     Warriors,  tremble 

OQ  sea  and  land,  are  yon  afraid  of  the  rag  of   this  stranger?    ;Thie 

taant  speedily  told   on  all  except  the   Droid?.     A  conncll   was  held, 

and  it  was  agreed  that  tlie  Cu  Nimha  be  called  back,  and  the  stranget 

permioed  to  lay  his  maniple  on  the  rock.     The  Cu  Nimha  was  taken 

back,  and  held  in  a  leash  of  steel.    OolnmbkUle  struck  his  paddle  boldly 

into  the  water,  and  raa  in  dose  to  the  rock.     Holding  one  end  of  his 

maniple  in  bis  hand,  he  threw  it  so  that  the  other  end  fell  and  rested  npoti 

tbe^Cone.     The  Cu  Nimha^  now  slipped  from  the  leash,  sprang  in  a  single 

boand  to  the  spot.    Bat  the  instant  the  fnrious  monster  alighted,  the  rock 

opeaed  under  it,  and  the  Cu  Nimha  disappeared  in  the  dark  chasm,  leaving 

the  tracks  of  his  enormous  paws,  and  a  large  cleft  made  by  its  tail  in  the 

rrek,  all  which  may  be  seen  till  this  day. 

The  mdtitnde,  who,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  were  stunned  by  this 
temfymg  phenomenon,  had  not  yet  recovered  from  their  surprise,  when 
the  maniple  of  the  saint,  springing  mirscnloiisly,  pressed  close  npon  them, 
driving  them  by  a  certain  supernatural  power  before  it  ^*  like  sheep  before 
A  wolf,*^  tbns  verif^ng  the  prophecy.  On  spread  the  holy  garment,  oover- 
iag  Ae  wliole  island,  the  people  flyhig  before  it  in  wild  confusion,  till  at 
length  it  dosed  them  in  over  the  predpices  of  Tormom,  Onward  still  it 
pressed ;  the  Piigana  were  driven  out  over  those  fearful  cliffy,  and  such  aa 
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were  not  torn  to  pieces  on  the  rock»,  were  drowned  in  the  waTes.    Two 
hamtn  beings  only  were  sareJ  on  Tonnorai  and  they  were  O'Dogan  and 
his  wife.    They  were  enabled,  by  the  miraicnions  aid  of  the  Saint,  to  keep  ' 
footing  on  the  verge  of  the  fearful  abyss.    Golnmkille  now  drew  back  hia 
maniple,  and  addressmg  the  snnriving  Torryman,  said :  "  Yon  are,"  said 
the  holy  man, ''  0*Dngao,  who  this  morning  pleaded  for  the  stranger,  and  ad- 
vised yonr  brethren  to  hoBpitality,  and  because  you  pleaded  for  the  stranger 
and  advised  the  Tony  men  to  hospitality  I  will  spare  yon.     Take  yonr  wife 
and  go  and  live  in  the  lower  end  of  the  island ;  there  you  may  abide  in 
peace,  yon  and  your  posterity,  so  long  as  you  do  not  break  in  upon  the 
privacy  of  mjseh  and  my  Christian  brethren,  who  will  soon  come  here  to 
join  mo  in  a  life  of  prayer."    0*Dngan,  in  bis  gratitude  to  the  S^int  for 
having  thus  delivered  him  from  the  terrible  fate  of  his  feiow-isbinderB,  be- 
sought him  to  take  himself  and  his  wife  to  be  bis  servaot^.     Bnt  the  holy 
man  replied  that  he  was  himself  bnt  a  poor,  humble  servant,  though  the 
Master  heobeyed  was  the  Great  God  and  Almighty  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  thus  it  was  that  a  Torryman  of  old  times  wu  saved  from  a  dreadful 
death,  and  rewarded  with  the  possession  of  half  the  island  for  wishing  to 
show  hospitality  to  a  stranger.    The  favoured  Torryman  and  his  wife 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  place  pointed  out  to  them,  where  they  lived 
long  and  happily,  and  from  that  daj  tx>  the  present  Torry  has  not  been 
without  an  0*Dugan.     And  this  is  the  *'  history"  of  the  first  coming  of 
Golumbkille,  the  greatest  of  Saints  after  Saint  Patrick,  to  the  Isle  of  Torry. 

The  second  specimen  which  we  have  selected  from  the  traditions  of 
Torry  Island  belongs  to  a  period  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  time 
of  St.  Colnmbkille.  It  is  a  legend  of  Balor,  a  wanior  chief,  whose  name 
and  exploits  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  early  annals  of  Erin,  as  well 
as  in  the  memories  of  different  other  places  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

^'  In  the  times  that  were  long  aj^o,"  lived  in  Torry  a  warrior  of  great 
renown,  and  a  prince  of  the  Fomarians.  He  had  but  one  eye  in  front, 
which  was  situate  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  but  he  had  another  located 
in  the  back  of  his  skull,  at  the  point  exactly  opposite  the  eye  in  front  The 
one  in  the  back  of  the  head  was  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  destmotive 
powers.  It  had  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  eye  of  the  ba^Iiz>k  lai^ly 
intensified.  Its  deadly  influence  was  fatal  alike  to  friend  and  foe ;  on 
which  account  Balor  was  obliged  to  keep  it  veiled  constantly,  except  when 
he  nocovered  it  against  his  enemy  in  battle.  He  had  bnt  to  turn  its  hide- 
ous glance  on  his  antagonist,  and  it  struck  him  dead.  We  may  easily 
Imagine  the  superiority  this  ill-favoured  organ  gave  the  possessor  over  all 
whom  he  enconntered.  At  tha  head  of  his  sea-rovers  he  swept  the  seas, 
and  plnmiered  the  coasts;  bis  name  stmck  terror  from  Torry  to  Gal- 
way.  One  thing,  however,  baffled  him,  mighty  as  he  was.  At  this  time 
a  Prince  Mac  Kincely  was  lord  of  the  district  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Torry  Island.  Mac  Kincely  owned  besides  a  famous  cow  called  CrUu  Oaiv^ 
Un^  whose  wonderful  lactiferous  qualities  made  her  of  more  value  to  him 
than  his  entire  landed  possessions.  This  marvellous  cow,  whose  fitme 
spread  far  and  wide,  excited  the  cupidity  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes ; 
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sod,  as  this  was  a  Pagan  age,  when  prinees  tried  to  possess  everj  thing 
they  denred,  the  Oiaa  OaivUn  was  in  constant  danger.  The  mo&t  dan- 
gerous thing  of  all  was  the  deadly-ejed  Balor.  He  set  his  heart  npon 
getting  her.  fint  Mac  Kiocelj  defeated  everj  attempt  to  take  her  from 
him ;  fer,  hesides  his  being  a  warrior  of  a  stent  heart  and  mighty  arm,  it  was 
ordained  that  no  power  on  earth  eonld  rob  him  of  the  Oliu  Gaivlen  so  long 
SB  he  had  her  in  sight.  Indeed,  the  danger  that  threatened  her  was 
so  gfBst  that  he  led  her  with  him  on  a  cord  wherever  he  went. 

Mac  Emoely  had  two  brothers,  one  named  Gavida,  and  the  other  Mae 
SaaMiian,    GaVida  followed  the  calling  of  blacksmith ;  for  it  shonid  be 
known  that  this  was  a  rojal  profession  in  the  good  old  times.     On  one  oc- 
caiion  Mac  Klocelj  came  to  the  forge  of  his  royal  brother,  accompanied,  as 
oraal,  by  the  Glas  ChivUn.  •  The  place  where  the  forge  was  situated  is 
stiU  weil-kBOWD,  for  iu  name,  Bealtinne,  that  is  to  say,  the  Ml  ofihefire^ 
has  been  presenrei  by  the  people  down  to  this  day.     Mac  Kincely's  bn^i- 
ness  was  to  get  some  swords  made,  and  when  he  reached  the  forpre  he 
fosad  that  Mac  Sambthian  had  been  there  some  time,  his  brother  asked  him 
to  come  ovt  and  take  charge  of  the  Glas  GaM^Hy  while  he  went  in  to  give 
directions  to  Gavida,  touching  the  weapons  he  wished  to  have  made.    The 
two  brothers  exchanged  places  directly.    The  movement  was  not  nnper- 
cciTed  by  the  vig^lent  eye  of  Balor,  who  now  and,  for  a  length  of  time 
back,  hung  npon  Mac  Kincely's  track,  watching  an  opportnnity  to  carry  off 
tbe  Glan  Gaivlen,    Assuming  the  form  of  a  red-headed  little  boy,  the 
Tony  chieftain  came  hastily  towards  Mac  Sambthian,  as  if  mnning  from  the 
forge.    He  then  told  him  excitedly  that  he  had  just  heard  the  two  bro- 
thers m  the  forge  making  an  arrangement  to  pnt  all  the  steel  in  Mac 
Kincely's  sword,  and  to  make  Mac  8ambthian*s  entirely  of  iron.    This  de- 
oeptioB  snoceeded ;  the  Olaa  Gaivlen  was  left  in  charge  of  little  red-head, 
sod  the  enraged  brother  roshed  into  the  forge.    The  two  within  saw  at 
oeee  that  their  nnsnspicions  brother  had  been  made  the  dnpe  of  some  de- 
ception.  Mac  Kincely  sprang  to  the  door,  and  lo !  he  sees  his  Glas  GaivUn 
oQt  midway  iq  the  sound  between  the  mainland  and  Torry.     Yes,  there 
▼as  the  redonbtaUe  Balor,  dragging  her  by  the  tail ;  and,  thongh  the  sound 
i«  three  leagues  across,  he  paused  not  for  an  instant  till  ho  drew  up  on 
Tony  groimd.    The  bay  into  which  he  landed  tbe  Glas  Ga'v'en  has  been 
called  Port-'na-GlaeB  (the  Bay  of  the  Glass)  from  that  day  to  thi«.     Words 
cannot  describe  Mac  Kincely's  rage.    The  first  victim  was  his  royal  brother, 
whom  he  pommelled  almost  to  death.  After  a  while  he  began  to  reflect,  and 
be  took  ooonsel  of  a  hoary  Druid  in  the  neighbourhood  as  to  makine;  a  de- 
HXDt  upon  Torry,  to  revenge  the  outrage  and  bring  back  the  Glas  Gaivlen, 
Bot  the  Druid  dissnaded  him  from  this  course,  telling  him  that  every  such 
attempt  would  be  unsnccessfnl,  for  that  Baler's  basilisk-eye  rendered  him 
iovincibie ;  and,  moreover,  now  that  he  had  got  the  Glas  Gaivlen  into  his 
IMMsession,  he  would  petrify  by  his  evil  glance  any  one  who  should  ven- 
tore  to  approach  h^.    Bot  another  door  opened  to  Mac  Kincely's  veo- 
geanoe.     His  moont^iin  sprite,  the  banshee  of  the  family,  revealed  to  htm  a 
way  in  which  he  might  revepga  himself  on  the  audacious  Torry  robber.    It 
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had  beaa  mmmhi  to  sDrQlJ,  that  Balor  shouiJ  aercr  fall  bat  hj  Che  hud 
of  bid  owD  grand»QQ.  Now,  Balor  had  but  ona  child,  a  daagkier,  named 
Etbnea.  To  secare  hima^  agaiDst  the  fate  foretold  in  the  propheof,  he 
placed  Etbnea  ia  an  almoet  inaeoeaaiUe  tower  built  on  the  anmmit  of  Tor- 
more,  in  charge  of  twelve  natroea^  whom  be  enjoiaed,  nnder  the  most 
dreadful  penaJties,  oot  only  not  to  let  bet  aee  man,  but  not  even  to  meu- 
tion  in  her  heario^  the  extatence  of  the  aex.  Tbeae  were  true  to  their 
trust,  more,  perliap.^,  from  fear  of  Balor'a  evil  eye  than  from  any  high  sense  of 
daty.  Ethuea  grew  into  a  blooming  beauty,  her  close  imprlaooment  aud 
rigid  sentinels  notwithstanding.  The  banshee  put  Mac  Kincely  in  pos- 
session of  these  facts ;  she  told  him  of  the  prophecy  and  of  the  lady  in 
the  tower.  N^-xt,  she  told  him  how  she  meant  to  baffle  Balor's  cmel  vigi- 
lance. Dressing  Mao  Kincely  in  the  richest  female  oostnmo,  she  raistd 
a  violent  storm,  and  transported  him  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  Tormorv . 
Putting  him  down  ontside  the  tower,  she  herself  entered  (for  the  banahee 
can  penetrate  anywhere),  and  accosting  the  matrons,  related  to  them  in 
language  that  would  melt  the  rocks,  how  she  rescued  a  noble  princess  from 
a  horrible  monster,  who  was  carrying  her  off  in  the  storm  then  raging ; 
how  hideoDS  the  persecutor,  how  beautiful  the  lady,  how  piteous  her  cries, 
how  she  was  obliged  to  carry  her  over  to  the  tower  on  Tormoxe,  which 
was  the  only  phice  where  the  fair  young  princess  ceuld  at  present  be  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  of  her  pursuer  and  his  sharp-eyed  elf!  The  ban- 
shee's tale  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the  matrons  on  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  lady;  the  gate  was  opened  aa  noiselessly  as  possible,  and 
Mac  Kincely  admitted.  Soon  afiter  the  banshee  carried  him,  in  another  storm, 
btick  to  his  home.  In  due  course,  Etbnea  gave  to  the  world  three  sons 
at  a  birth.  The  aff«ir  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  Balor.  The 
first  communication  of  the  event  threw  him  into  such  a  paroxysm  of  pas- 
sion as  should  certainly  havQ  killed  biin,.  had  not  the  fates  decreed  other- 
wise. The  fnlfilnuent  of  the  prophecy  was  not  yet  come*  The  enraged 
chieftain  ordered  tlie  three  infants  to  be  rolled  up  in  a  sheet,  aud  snnk  in 
a  certain  whirlpool,  at  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  Aecerdtngly,  the  little 
babes  were  rolled  in  a  sheet,  which  was  fastened  by  a  delg^  or  large  pio. 
To  reach  the  whirlpool,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  small  but  very  deep 
bay.  When  the  curragh,  carrying  the  devoted  little  innocents,  got  exactly 
to  the  middle  point,  the  delg  fell  from  the  sheet,  and  one  of  the  children 
instantly  tumbled  into  the  water,  and  disappeared  to  the  bottom.  This 
bay  is  called  from  the  circumstance  Port-na-ddg  (Bay  of  the  pin)  to  this 
day.  The  sheet  was  secured  again,  and  the'  two  remaining  were  carried 
to  the  whirlpool  and  sunk  in  its  dark  waters.  Balor  breathed  freely,  feel* 
ing  satisfied  that  he  had  secured  himself  this  time,  at  least,  against  bis 
threatened  fate.  Vain  thought  I  The  banshee,  who  had  taken  up  Mac 
Kincely's  cause,  was  present — though  her  presence  was  visible  to,  no  mortal 
eye-<-at  the  birth,  and  followed  the  children  across  the  bay.  She  it  was 
who  took  oat  the  delg,  and  caused  the  first-bom  of  the  babes  to  &1II  into 
the  water,  and  then  suddenly  snatching  it  np,  she  rendered  it  invisible  aa 
herself,  and  carried  it  to  its  fmber.    Mic  Kmcely  received  his  ofi'sprin^ 
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with  jojr,  Aid  had  Che  child  naraed  n^ith  the  gi'ealest  care ;  and  when  snf- 
kieDtJy  growiit  he  pat  him  to  ihe  reiy  hooourabie  profession  of  blaclcsmith 
in  hk  brother's  forge* 

Meanwiuley  Baior  bent  his  whole  energies  to  the  onrayelllng  of  tho 
iotrigne  with  his  daoghter.  He  learned,  at  length,  through  some  famous 
Draki,  the  whole  afhdr  of  Mac  Kincel/s  vbit  to  the  tower.  His  fury 
koeir  no  bounds;  gatbeaog  around  him  his  best  warriors,  he  put  to  sm, 
made  a  descent  npon  the  coast,  landed  with  hb  fierce  associates,  atcacked 
ud  captured  Mac  Kinceij.  HaTiog  leeored  the  person  of  bis  enemy,  he 
b«d  him  atretched  at  fnll  length  on  a  large  white  stone,  aipd  with  his 
omi  hand  severed  the  head  off  the  aufortunate  prince  from  the  trunk  by 
a  tingle  blow.  The  hiood,  flowing  from  the  decapitated  body,  spread  ail 
9rer,  and  at  some  points  soaked  into  the  very  heart  of  the  rock,  which 
remained  in  the  same  place,  retaining  the  same  bloody  colour  and  the 
same  dark  red  veins,  down  till  it  was  removed,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh* 
boorhood,  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  famous  stone  gave  its 
name  to  the  three  parishes,  which  are  etili  called  Clogh  Mac  Kincely  (the 
Stone  ot  Mac  Kincely).  B^Uor's  chief  foe  being  now  dead,  he  became  mast^  r 
pf  the  district.  He  granted  favonnible  tonus  to  Gavida,  and  even  took  kim 
iato  his  favour.  Henceforward  Gavida  was  his  solo  armourer,  and  he 
paaseU  much  of  his  time  in  the  royal  forge  of  Bealtinne,  conversing  with 
the  great  blacksmith  and  his  boy,  in  whom  the  sea-rover  took  a  great  in* 
teres!,  withont  even  once  suspecting  his  real  parentage.  This  patronage, 
however,  produced  in  the  boy  but  feelings  of  deadly  hatred,  which  deepened 
at  each  sncceasive  visit  of  the  evil-eyed  warrior.  For  the  boy  cherished 
an  exlraordiuary  a£59Ction  for  bis  father's  memory,  and  every  moment's  lei- 
snre  he  co&id  command  he  spent  at  the  bloody  Clogh  Mac  Eiucely,  kissing 
it,  and  renewing  bis  vows  of  vengeance.  On  one  occasion,  Balor  paid  a 
visit  to  the  forge  when  Gavida  happened  to  be  absent.  Finding  tiio  boy 
at  work,  the  Tony  hero  sat  down  upon  a  bench  and  began,  to  recount  to 
the  comely  youth  his  warlike  exploits,  amongst  which  he  particularly  gloried, 
iu  his  victory  over  Mac  Kincely.  While  he  thus  pursued,  in  a  boastful 
strain  the  narrative  of  his  mighty  deeds,  the  boy  reddened  in  the  fire  an 
iion  rod,  and  watohing  an  orportunity  when  tho  speaker  was  absorbed  ii^ 
the  intoxicating  memories  of  his  triumphs,  he  buried  the  glowing  metal  in 
the  evil  eye  of  his  father's  executioner.  This  was  the  end  of  Balor  the 
Terrible ;  and  so,  it  is  always  true,  that  an  evil  deed  never  wards  off  an 
evil  fate. 

AVith  this  tragedy  we  must  close  onr  Tony  etchings.  For  the  present, 
gentle  reader,  I  can  do  no  more  than  lalce  you  with  me  in  my  boat  from 
thid  ancient  island  to  Dunfanaghy.  And  now  we  have  need  of  haste,  for 
the  sna  is  fast  dropping  into  the  waves  in  the  distant  West.  As  we  move 
away  from  the  interesting  spot,  one  will  naturally  look  back.  It  is  a  look 
we  will  not  easily  forget ;  this  Torry,  with  its  tower-bound  coast,  reposing 
ia  majesty  on  its  ocean-bed,  iUununed  by  the  golden  glories  of  the  sunset. 
But,  as  we  are  leaving  Torry,  we  shall  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  mainland. 
And  here  a  glowing  vision  greeta  you.    You  have  before  you  the  features 
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aad  lines  of  a  rans^e  of  maritime  Alps.  There  is  Mackish,  the  highest 
inoanttin  in  this  Alpine  region,  and  £rigle  next  in  height,  and  Bloodj 
Foreland,  all  three  fonniag  a  grind  semicircnlar  chain  in  the  foregronnd ; 
there  are  towards  the  foot  of  the  pictore,  the  green  field  %  and  little  honses, 
and  the  stripe  of  saod-bank^i,  and  the  expanse  of  sea,  nodnlating  with  gentle 
regnlarity,  like  the  bo<>om  of  a  sleeping  child.  Then,  there  are  the  raponrs 
jast  beginning  to  weave  their  transparent  web :  and  there  is  the  foil  flood 
of  even-tide  nndnlating  all,  pervading  all,  tnrning  the  sands  and  the  honses 
into  gold,  breaking  the  vaponrs  into  white  and  porple.  0.  the  colouring  I 
the  warmth,  the  depth,  the  richness,  the  variety  of  those  wondnms  coasia  I 
There  are  the  elements  of  the  picture ;  let  him  dr^w  it  who  can. 

*'  Here  we  are  at  Horn  Head,*'  says  my  neighbour,  awaking  me  from 
my  delicious  reverie.   Horn  Head  is  a  bold  headland  thrown  out  by  nature, 
as  an  enormous  bre^k* water  against  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic     It  ia  a 
point  of  attraction  for  the  tourist,  who  leaves  the  beaten  track  to  visit  the 
toy-little  known  wilds  of  Donegal.    Next  the  sea  it  ends  abruptly  in  a  line 
of  precipices,  peopled  by  myriads  of  sea-fowls.    But  the  Horn,  as  it  is 
familiarly  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  more  remarkable  for  a  natural 
curiosity,  known  as  "Mac  Swine*s  Guo.**    This  consists  of  a  hole,  or  tabe, 
in  one  of  the  preciptcas,  running  perpendicularly  from  the  top  right  down 
to  the  tide  level,  and  communicating  below  with  a  hollow  in  the  rock,  into 
which  the  water  flows.    In  great  storms  the  waves  dssh  into  the  resenroir 
with  extreme  violence,  and  the  water,  thus  pressed  into  the  tube,  farces  its  way 
upwards  with  a  noise  like  that  accompanying;  the  discharge  of  a  large  piece 
of  ordnance.     Hencs  the.  name  "  M  ic  S wine*s  Gun/*  the  Mac  Swine  family 
having  been  for  many  ages  ths  lords  of  the  district.     When  we  passed 
under  those  clifFi  in  the  morning,  on  our  way  to  Tony,  we  were  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  sea-birds,  mostly  white,  which  thickened  the  air  Uke  a 
snow-shower,  and  distracted  us  by  their  wild  screams.    Now  there  ia  a 
change.    The  birds  are  nested,  leaving  the  coast  to  silence  and  the  dark- 
ening shadows  of  evening.    The  face  of  this  stupendous  wall  is  rugged  and 
uneven.    Here  yon  see  an  immense  rock  standing  out  by  itself,  there  a 
maUitude  of  rocks  thrown  together  in  a  fautasnc  group ;  scattered  np  and 
di)wn  are    patches   of  grass,  and   running  in  every  direction    in  long 
dark  lines,  are  the  flsheries,  all  presenting  to  yon,  if  you  are  in  an  xmigiDa- 
tive  vein,  a  variety  of  figures  of  the  most  grote^ique  forms  and  combinations, 
— "  horses,  dogs,  and  men,  and  the  battleQsents  of  cities. *'    The  water-Uoe 
is  everything  but  straight     After  a  zig-zag  course  for  some  distsnce,  it 
makes  a  sweep,  and  runs  out,  terminating  in  a  huge  harder  of  rock,  mak- 
ing you  believe  that  here  the  precipice  comes  to  an  end.    But  when  you 
turn  the  point,  a  new  vision  stretches  away  before  you,  to  strike  yon 
again  with  the  awfal  majesty  of  the  beetling  cliff,  and  to  amuse  you  with  the 
ever- varying  phantasmagoria.     "  Do  you  see  that  cave  up  there  ?**  aaid 
my  friend,  pointing  to  a  dark-looking  spot  among  the  precipices ;  ^'  is  it 
not  strange  that  any  human  being  could  be  got  to  live  up  there  for  many 
months  of  the  year?**     '*  Just  the  abode,"  thought  I,  *^  which  legend  would 
select  for  a  hero."    But,  he  assured-  me  he  had  not  alluded  to  any  creation 
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of  poetry  or  snperstitioD,  bat  to  an  actcal  living  character.  I  had  too  mnch 
i«flpect  for  my  friend  to  qaestion  his  trathfulnesa,  and  be  spoke  too  seriously 
lor  a  joke.  Yet  he  musUiave  read  scepticism  in  my  face,  for  be  proceeded 
10  state  the  particulars  oibow  came  to  be  acquaioted  with  the  man.  Others 
oD  board  were  engaged  in  the  same  topic  Many  eyes  were  directed  to- 
vards  the  cave.  Suddenly  the  flash  of  a  rifle  gleamed  from  its  mouth, 
aod  the  report  rattled  through  the  rocks,  while  a  compact  little  cload  of 
smoke  quietly  went  up,  melting  into  air.  What  an  army  of  doubts  that 
salDie  shot  away  !  I  put  many  questions  toching  this  man  His  name  is 
Breniun.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life ;  his  nature  is  geniaL  The  Horn  is 
i  salmon  station,  but  the  fishery  is  infested  by  seals,  which  abound  in  this 
qnarter,  and  Brennan  is  here,  during  the  season,  to  do  battle  against  this 
eoemj  of  the  salmon  species.  He  is  taken  roand  in  a  boat  from  Dnnfa- 
naghj,  and  put  out  on  the  rocks,  he  climbs  to  his  nest«  The  boat  visits 
him  bebdomidally,  leaving  him  stores  for  the  week*  Bat  when  the  weather 
is  stormy  no  boat  can  touch  the  coast,  and  there  this  brave  feilow  is  left  to 
depend  on  what  is  conveyed  to  him  by  a  rope  let  down  from  above,  a  pro- 
cess which  is  very  precarious,  because,  from  the  ragged  nature  as  well  as 
the  immense  height  of  the  ciiifs,  there  are  a  thoa#and  chances'  to  one 
agaiust  the  rope  falling  in  the  direction  of  the  cave.  This  affair  of  Bi-ennan 
was  Dpt  withoQt  a  moral  and  a  lesson  for  us.  Passing  mach  of  the  day 
trampllog  over  the  ruins  of  human  labour,  we  could  not  be  but  struck 
vith  the  nothingness  of  the  works  of  man.  Now,  in  the  evening  coming 
into  the  awful  presence  of  a  bold  barrier,  which  ssys  to  the  ocean,  '*  thas 
/ar  tad  no  farther,"  we  meet  a  man  who  mounts  his  solitary  guard,  in  the 
stronghold  of  the  eagle,  and  from  his  eyry  is  able  to  maintain,  single- 
baodd,  his  dominion  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  shoot  out  defiance 
OTer  the  raging  elements. 


AUGUST  SONNETS. 

GuDE  slowly  round  the  dials,  fiery  days 
Melt  into  violet  twilights,  and  uprear 
A  yellow  cusp  of  moon  in  amber  air, 

A  faint  star  pulsing  in  divineft  haze. 
0  bring  us  evenings  rich  with  melodies, 

And  lowland  whisperings  amongst  the  wheat ; 
Thin  odours  drifted  from  the  wrinkled  seas, 
And  gusts  that  prophesy  of  inland  heat. 

Between  larch  leaves,  embowering  blue  gloom, 
Let  the  ripe  frnits  drop  mellow  thro'  the  hours. 
Let  the  cool  arbonr  smell  of  brnis^  flowers ; 

And  let  our  music  be  the  rush-bird's  boom ; 

As,  on  the  shallows,  under  the  gray  sky, 

He  seea  the  creamy  currents  drifting  by. 
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Songs  jc  have  many,  wild  and  mnnifolJ, 

Drowsiest  hammings  of  un hived  bees, 

That  cling  with  dewfall  to  the  poplar  trees, 
Or  clothe  the  sjcamores  with  dusky  gold. 

Or,  haply,  from  some  crofted  orchard,  cheeps 
Itie  mbied  robin,  all  his  breast  a-fire  ; 

The  grasshopper  op-carols  as  he  leapa, 
The  torrent  breathes  of  sleep  within  the  byre. 
And  lovelier,  holier  still,  from  hamlets  bit>wo, 

TbatchM  with  nuflowered  fern,  the  shrilly  cry 
Of  children,  hymning  the  great  sunset  down, 

Floats  like  an  alrar  perfamc  to  the  sky  ; 
Or  white  age  gossips  in  the  woodbined  porch, 
And  tolls  the  slow  bell  from  the  ivied  church. 

Ah,  for  the  days,  the  happy  moniing  prime. 
When  earth  was  fresh  and  tender  to  the  sense ! 
Ah,  for  the  innocence  of  heart  intenst*, 

That  plncked  the  streetcst  blossoms  from  all  time  ! 
Still  radiant  are  the  seasons,  as  they  range 

From  sphere  to  sphere,  from  golden  shore  to  shore ; 
But  we  have  know  E^eratty  and  Change, 
And  Uiey  are  ministers  of  peace  no  more. 

Upon  the  woodland  skirts  we  sit  forlorn  ; 
The  foreet  hides  its  mysteries ;  and  runs 
The  torrent  stream  thron<;h  blasted  skeletons, 

To  some  far  region  of  the  Night  or  Mom. 

Out  of  tins  dream  land  thick  with  phantasies, 

Into  the  sea  that  swalloweth  all  seas ! 


CHEAP  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Separate  apartments  on  the  aamo  floor,  in  the  same  tenement,  were  occa- 
])icd  by  a  barber  and  a  Frenoh  pbotographei:.  One  day  a  countryman, 
desirous  of  trimming  and  praaing  the  luxuriaaoe  of  his  locks,  entered  the 
premises  of  the  lattar«  and,  bang  some^vhat  of  a  tadtnm  disposition,  he 
made  no  inquiry  or  remark,  bnt|  divesting  himself  of  his  coat,  sat  do^vn  i" 
his  shirt  sleeves  for  the  needful  operation,  feeling  assured  that  all  was  right* 
from  the  presence  of  a  portly  mirror  and  an  accompanying  comb  and 
brush.  The  pho  ographer,  little  loth  to  propose  nice  queries  to  what  he 
naturally  fancied  a  customer  anxious  to  obtain  a  iXM-trait,  began  his  artistic 
preliminaries  by  a  due  disposition  of  the  hands,  slight  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  chin,  and  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  head  and  shoulders.    Be- 
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treattog  s  few  steps,  he,  for  one  ttoment,  svrtejed,  with  an  air  of  cdmpla- 
cencT,  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  and  in  the  next  disappeared  within  the 
curtains  tbftt  depended  from  his  earners.  The  eye  of  the  rostic,  innocent 
of  the  eecrets  of  photograph  j,  followed  the  course  of  the  bosy  artist,  who, 
in  his  tarn,  ostraged  hj  the  disturbance  of  the  filed  image,  itistantly  mshed 
oat«  in  a  despairing  tone  exclaiming-*''  Ah  I  sare,  it  is  gone!  it  is  lost  T' 
'*  Wbat*s  gone,  sir  ?  what's  lost  ?"  shonted  the  excited  rnstic,  starting  to 
his  feet,  and  feefing,  eotnttihmAy^  whether  the  hair,  which  he  intended  to 
go,  remained  on  his  head,  or  the  li6ad,  which  he  did  not  intend  losing,  still 
adhered  to  his  8honlder«. 

Photography  ir,  indeed,  now-a«days  as  accessible  as  the  tcmsnre,  and  has 
effected  quite  a  social  rerolntion  in  the  matter  of  family  portraits,  by  intro- 
dncrng  into  the  cabin  and  the  garret  almost  a  new  idea— the  idea  of  an- 
cestry— which,  among  those  who  hare  had  the  Inck  of  being  well  de- 
scended, amounts  somewhat  to  a  sentiment.  With  what  a  strange  vague- 
ness and  TacDity  the  little  urchin  hears  from  the  lips  of  some  garrulond 
croae  the  whispered  family  secrets  of  bis  grandmother's  ^irliiood,  or  bis 
grandfatber^s  school-days!  What  queer  pictures  his  imaginaiion  forms  of* 
toothlessness,  and  baldness,  and  wrinkles!  and  hbw,  in  bis  limited 
notioii  of  time,  he  almost  fancies  the  immediate  progenitors  of  his  great- 
p^ndfather  as  among  those  who,  when  the  flood  came,  saw  the  ark  itself 
floated  off!  Just  think  what  precious  family  heir-looms  must  be  multiply- 
ing now,  when,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  ancestral  six- 
pences, gmndfather  will  be  preserved  as  he  appeared  when  a  boy  in  his 
new  jacket,  or  grand-aunt  as  she  showed  up,  all  smiles  and  confusion,  in 
her  bridal  attire !  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  family  records  of  the  humbler 
ranks  may  serve  to  make  family  ties — not  alirays  indi;<soIubIe  bonds — a 
degree  or  two  more  sacred.  One  wonders,  too,  as  be  glances  at  these  poorer 
eft)rt8  of  the  art,  at  the  tAr  of  spmceness  diffused  through  these  fades. 
Traces  of  want,  or  toil,  or  care,  are*  seldom  strongly  visible.  Thcj  hai^e 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  taken  on  a  holiday,  when  the  best  suit 
is  donned,  and  the  best  face  purposely  put  on.  But  we  are  forgetting 
that  there  is  an  entire  cabmet  of  cheap  photographs  before  us,  and,  to  say 
truth,  it  is  qoite  astonishing  to  see  such  various  expression  of  human  sen- 
timent in  hues  so  ghastly,  and  livid,  and  leaden.  The  vapours  and  black- 
ness of  Erebus  brood  over  these  devoted  beings,  some  of  whose  faces  seem 
to  have  begun  to  smile  before  the  body  to  which  it  belonged  had  begun  to 
exist.  The  complexion,  here  jaundiced  and  sooty,  would  adapt  itself  better 
to  expressions  of  disquiet,  or  jealousy,  or  pain,  far  better,  certainly,  than  to 
the  jaunty,  brisk,  and  assumptive  air  of  these  countenances,  which  may  all 
be  reckoned  the  productions  ot  the  Bhiek  Art.  One  generic  character  seems 
respectively  to  prevail  in  these  male  and  female  ^rtraits-^the  latter  are 
ail  winning,  the  former  aU  heroic  The  females  are  without  reflection,  tlio 
jnalea  without  sympathy.  Rave  both  been  thus  sitting  (to  the  artist)  in 
jadgment  against  themselves?  Ai'e  we  to  throw  back  these  admissions 
literafly^in  tiieir  faces  ?  Among  these  cheap  anonymous  immortal?,  here 
is  oae  of  the  fdr,  very  cahn  and  subdued,  certainly,  but  it  is  evidently  the 
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torpor  of  a  virago.  Thomas — the  nearest  male  relative— -as  he  first  looks  at 
that  countenance,  fails  to  recognise  it  as  that  of  his  spoose,  from  Its  verj 
tranquillity,  and  he  natnrall  j  thinks,  poor  man,  why  it  should  not  be  always 
so.     See  hovr  the  cnnnlng  craftsman  of  an  artist,  in  an  afler-tonch,  has  pot 
ring  after  ring  on  the  fingers,  has  thrown  a  chain  of  gold  aroand  the  neck, 
and  slipped  a  watch,  all  bat  concealed,  into  the  waSst-band.    There  sbe 
sits  in  a  kind  of  resolute  rigidity,  gaslng  on  vacuity,  and  evidently  deter- 
mined to  sit  it  out,  notwithstandmg  that  a  range  of  bleak  lakes  and  wild  up- 
lands stretch  away  rereward,  and  that  she  is  placed  in  this  exposed  situation 
without  bonnet,  or  shawl,  or  companion.     Sbe  looks,  for  all  the  world,  the 
impersonation  of  *^  the  unprotected  female,*'  in  the  act  of  catching  cold,  and 
pleasantly  associating  the  opposed  ideas  of  rheumatism  and  the  romantic 
But  here  a  male  portrait  catches  the  eye,  and  invites  a  moment's  inspection. 
It  may  be  that  of  a  drayman,  addicted  to  the  absorption  of  malt,  or  of  a 
carnivorous  fishmonger,  or  of  a  rat-catcher  out  of  work.     In  the  act  of 
getting  his  likeness  taken,  he  seems  to  have  been  suddenly  seized  with  the 
idea  of  going  down  to  posterity,  or,  which  to  him  is  much  the  same  thing,  of 
being  pnt  in  a  shop  window.     A  thought,  all  at  once  foreign  to  his  mind, 
seems  to  have  cropped  out  into  his  face,  and  constrained  his  mnsdes  from 
their  natural  play,  for  he  positively  looks  ferocious ;  that  is  his  title  to  the 
admiration  of  friends,  and  the  consideration  of  future  ages.    Now,  hsd  he 
been  honest,  he  would  have  had  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  or  his  whip  in  his 
hand,  or  his  cap  on  his  head,  or  his  apron  on.  Another  female  portrait  of  the 
downright  strong-minded  class,  here  offers  itself  for  inspection.    These  eye- 
lids, so  wide  apart,  furnish  evidence  of  a  resolution  which  has  nerved  her  for  a 
great  occasion,  and  she  here  presents  herself  to  the  world  as  having  gone  and 
done  it.     She  weai-sthe  air  of  a  medium  under  an  instant  inspiration,  or  of  a 
clairvoyant  subject,  who  is  looking  steadily  into  the  middle  of  next  week. 
She  has  evidently  worked  up  all  her  disposable  energy,  and  remains  in  the  firm 
determination  to  appear  a  deuced  plucky  person.     She  has  tried,  and  has 
succeeded  wonderfully.    As  the  fore-finger  of  her  left  hand  is  buried  in  the 
pages  of  a  huge  music- book,  which  she  is  trying  to  poise  on  a  small  table, 
one  would  fancy  that  m  mistake  she  had  opened  her  eyes  instead  of  her  mouth, 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  stave ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  truth  were  told,  the  insi/;nia 
of  the  kitchen  would  be  more  appropriate  accessories  to  the  picture.     This 
vision  does  not  flit  from  before  us  till  another  takes  its  place.     It  is  re- 
markable as  being  the  only  fulMengih  portrait  in  the  group,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly of  a  somewhat  pretentious  kind.     The  individual  is  represented 
as  standing  on  the  top  of  a  terrace,  of  having  apparently  unrolled  himself 
from   the  labyrinthine  folds  of  a  colossal  drapery,  and  thus  released,  tri- 
umphantly stands  forth,  resting  his  right  hand  on  the  entablature  of  a 
marble  pediment.    Does  the  artist  try  to  flatter  poor  Dribbs  by  these 
tawdry  accompaniments,  or  does  Dribbs  become  a  party  to  the  delusion, 
and  thus  straitens  himself  up,  and  assumes  his  genteelest,  and  looks  bis 
knowingest,  and  gives  himself  the  air  of  one  who  dwells  in  marble-halls, 
or  is  in  the  hourly  habit  of  gliding  down  the  gay  saloon  ?     Poor  Dribbs, 
with  open  eyes,  to  connive  at  the  proposal  of  bdng  thus  carried  to  a  mock- 
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mooa  on  so  slender  a  broomstick.  Dribbs !  if  you  ever  drive  a  phaeton  and 
pair,  it  will  be  bj  leaping  in,  with  jonr  eyes  shnt,  as  the  smart  equipage 
moves  slowlj  past.  If  this  picture,  and  its  scenic  associations,  mean  any- 
thing, it  signifies  that  Dribbs,  the  bona  fide  tenant  of  a  two-pair  back,  is 
the  scion  of  a  noble  house,  that  he  is  looking  out  over  his  paternal  acres, 
and  revolving  in  his  mind  the  original  notion  of  tenanting  the  laurel  thicket 
witii  a  brood  of  caged  canaries,  and  that,  in  this  happy  moment,  the  furtive 
srtist  had  planted  his  tripos  in  the  shade  of  an  acacia,  and  fixed  Dribbs 
beside  that  giant  balustrade  for  even 


A  FORGOTTEN  ESSAYIST. 

The  worid's  literature  is  a  mummy-vault.  Our  libraries,  at  best,  are  so 
many  sarcophagi,  piled  to  the  roof  with  corpses,  in  all  stages  of  wear  and 
tear.  A  few  of  the  vast  number  of  remains  have  been  so  decently  ban- 
daged and  gammed  by  pious  hands,  and  patched  and  mended  by  contem- 
porary posterity,  that  the  critical  air  is  excluded  from  their  tissues,  and 
their  Integrity  thereby  preserved.  But,  of  the  great  masses  of  the  defunct, 
there  remain  what— -dust  and  raggedness  I  Our  ancient  brethren  of  the 
pen — if,  indeed,  we  may  pretend  to  a  relationship  so  ambitious — have  not 
been  worse  treated  in  this  respect  than  those  whose  light  set,  as  it  were, 
bat  yesterday.  Whole  volumes  of  Greek  thinkers  may  have  been  devoured 
in  the  combustion  of  ages.  (Ab,  friends,  that 'is  the  big  funeral  pile  to 
whidi  we  mnst  all  commit  our  reputations,  hopeless  that  some  kind  hand 
will  gather  their  ashes.)  Even  the  Romans  have  not  passed  scatheless 
through  the  fire.  Gicero  and  Cssar  have  their  grievances,  and  from  the 
shadow  of  the  Seyen  Hills  Paul  complaineth.  For  these  we  have  apologies 
by  the  dozen.  Lapse  of  time  and  tide — literature  running  the  gauntlet  of 
intermittent  barbarisms,  and  saved  only  piecemeal  by  the  church  I  Probably, 
too,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  world  is  oftener  a  gainer  by  its  losses.  A 
variety  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  delivered  themselves  to  the  stylus, 
even  in  the  brightest  days  of  the  classic  intellect,  are,  to  be  very  vulgar, 
BO  great  bargain.  Tneir  elegance  is  too  often  counterpoised  by  their  gross- 
nesi — their  best  thoughts  are  death-warrants,  presented  on  gold  salvers. 
We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  that  we  had  lost  Tully's  '^  Essay  on  Old  Age;" 
bnt  ire  could  be  contented  with  a  simple  delectus  of  Ovid.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  Elegies  of  Propertius ;  but,  agajn, 
there  are  those  who  wish  they  were  as  fragmentary  as  the  Elgin  marbles. 
Perhaps  it  is  commendable  to  indulge  in  sentimental  sorrows  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  wreck  and  havoc  presented  by  the  literature  of  the  ancients.  There 
is  a  something  divine  in  sympathy,  whether  it  be  manifested  for  a  book  or 
a  lepor ;  bnt  what  apologies,  supposing  they  were  due,  can  we  offer  to  the 
battered  and  disjointed  skeletons  preserved  in  the  death-houses  of  our  own 
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literatoxe  ?  They*  ndeed,  ore  a  ghostly  erew,  wixh  thmr  mfnrroirless  bonesy 
and  rotten  artlcaUtioDS,  and  dc>iiles8  baiid«,  stretched  oi^t,  aa  if  iniplonBg 
the  mercy  tha  world  denies  them.  Bo  yon  think  there  la  no  repmratiuu 
due  to  Chancy  ?  Oaght  we  not,  reroamhering  the  deBacralioos  he  has  enf* 
fcred,  prostrate  ourselves  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  bofpre  that. precious  biL«t 
in  the  church  of  Stratford-on-Avon  ?  The  galf  that  divides  Shakspesiv 
from  oar  conteuiporaries  is  broad  and  deep  as  an  Inferno ;  aod  many  a 
stont  ship  has  sank  far  below  tike  diver's  reach  in  its  abysses.  Only  the 
other  day,  when  he  was  dbinterred  by  an  editorial  pick  and  spade,  people, 
for  the  first  time,  heard  of  George  Herbert  I  Who  knows  next  to  anythinsr 
of  Marvel,  or  Vanghan,  or  of  Garew,  <'  sutler  in  ordinary^  to  the  Secoud 
Stuart  ?  What  carious  reader  has  chanced  to  light  on  Mandeville,  wboee 
travels  were  at  one  time  the  delight  of  all  England,  and  received  no  small 
patronage  on  the  continent  ?  We  may  be  i^proached  by  a  book- worm  or 
two  with  assnming  a  state  of  ignorance  which  does  not  exist.  Oar  qneries, 
however,  are  not  intended  for  the  select  few  that  sleep  on  book>sbelvcs, 
and  live  on  the  odour  of  decayed  calf.  These  are  words  for  the  multitude. 
England  had  at  one  time  a  fashionable  poet,  whose  name  was  Edward 
Moore.  His  imagination  was  warm,  his  lyric-*  licentious,  his  morality  at 
the  lowest  par — he  travelled  in  the  groove  of  time — and  was  petted  and 
fondled  by  that  y^ry  nebulous  element  which  people  call  *'ibo  be»t 
society.*'  Although  a  tragedy  of  his— ^^  The  Gamester^ — still  holda 
the  boards,  we  fancy  that  his  poems  are  as  much  strangers  to  ovr  readers 
as  "  Femam  Mendez  Pinto's  Adveniares  in  the  Eastern  Comitries."  This 
latter  book,  by  the  w^y,  was  very  popular  in  England  abont  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  centary.  It  was  first  published,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  by  tbo 
Jesuits  of  Venice,  in  1565.  Poor  Femam  Mendez  Pin(oI  What  has 
become  of  Dyer's  ^'  Fleece  ?"  Who  has  run  away  wilh  Lord  Lyttleton's 
poems  ?  and  what  doom,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  gracious,  has  befaliea 
Akenside's  *' Pleasures  of  the  Imagina^on  i'*  Dr.  Black  was  a  celebrity 
in  his  day ;  and  Bloomfield  baaked  no  brief  season  in  the  blaae  of  popular 
favour ;  how  little  we  hear  of  either  I  Let  us  shut  the  door  on  those 
iutermediatB  worthies,  and  look  after  otliers  whose  footprints  are  still  fresh 
upon  the  mat.  Prior  has  gone  down  with  hia  big  odes,  and  his  filthy 
idylls ;  Pye  Is  only  saved  from  total  damnation  by  a  stanza  in  the  ^  Vbion 
of  Judgment."  Heally,  a  dark  star  of  that  night  which  fell  on  English 
literature,  was  a  great  map,  once  upon  a  time,  in  Paternoster-row.  His 
poetical  epistle  on  painting  raised  him  (on  the  shoulders  of  his  discerning 
parasites),  to  the  level  of  the  highest  genius ;  his  Ode  to  Virtue  fetched 
iiim  slippers  and  kettle-rngs  by  the  dozen.  Where  is  Heally  ?  Will  any 
reader  place  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  declare,  in  honourable  candour,  he 
has  read  him — -nay,  even  heard  of  bis  name  ?  Poor  John  Clare,  whom 
Coleridge  and  Lamb  brought  up  to  London,  and  killed,  out  of  pure  kind- 
Tiess,  ^  ith  dissipation,  was  a  man  of  mark  amongat  friends  and  crliics. 
His  ghost  haunts  the  book-stalls — his  fame  is  "  writ  in  water."  We  pass 
over  Fitzgerald,  with  a  deserved  sneer.  His  pewter-plated  witticisms  went 
to  the  hammer  with  the  other  f orniture  of  the  tap-rooms  he  disUghted  to 
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JioDcmr.  Bynm  speaka  of  «  "  denced  dever  yoiBig8lier*M>iie  Reynolds,''  who 
hroBgbt  him  a  very  promiding  poem  one  morniag.  His  lordship  Hnmghc 
much  of  him.  Need  we  ask  for  Keynolds  ?  Not  to  pile  ap  the  agony,  *'  let 
OS,"  as  the  German  haliad  has  k,  '^  sit  and  thiiriL*"  Let  ns  ask,  irith 
aiBiAble  commooplaoediieds,  if  this  fame,  aflor  all,*  is  much  better  than 
n  'thing  ?  Literary  history  is  hot  a  terrible  foot-note  to  Ecdesiasticns. 
Eveiy  author  dies  atop  of  an  office-etool,  which  his  socoessor  insists  onj 
kooekiQg  down.  Posterity,  for  decency  sake,  may  pick  it  np  and  twine  a 
chsritabte  lanrel  aroaad  the  withered  brows,  bat  thenoefortL  it  abides  in 
the  potter^s  field,  under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  sexton.  We  wiUiogly 
grant  there  ace  a  few,  the  goardianshlp  of  whose  graves,  the  ooaservation 
of  whose  fame  a  world,  kindly  withal,  reserves  to  itself.  There  are  names 
which  ontlive  all  calamities,  voices  audible  above  all  storms,  lights  that  ai% 
iairer  in  proportion  to  the  snrronading  darknesses.  Yet,  who  are  t^ose  ? 
A  small  band  (yon  may  connt  Item  on  yoor  finger-tops),  who  have  climbed 
to  the  heights  inaccessible  to  hnman  change  aad  prejudice — wliese  immor- 
tality is  HI  the  living  rock.  England  has  seen,  perhaps^  but  three  at  the 
utmost.  Speculation  on  the  probable  addition  which  our  own  days  may 
add  to  the  nnmbeiB  is  arrested  before  the  already  visible  action  of  ta^te  and 
tims,  from  which*  onr  contemporaries  begin  to  suffer.  Dispute  the  fact  as 
yoa  may,  Byron  is  not  much  read ;  people  question  Scott's  claim  to  be  a 
poet ;  Moore  is  known  as  a  melodist ;  Milman  is  voted  a  bore ;  Oolendge 
is  a  meti^[>hy8ician,  skilled  in  the  science  of  being  ignorant  with  method ; 
Wordsworth  is  unintelligible ;  Sonthcy  prosy,  and  Lamb  is  considered 
paerik*  Of  the  entire  ^  constellation,  how  few  shine  with  undiminished 
gloiy !  Keats  is  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  Leigh  Hunt  is  read  for  his 
geniality  and  good  nature.  Tennyson  rules  the  host  tonlay  ;  bat .  a  time 
may  come — mtxh  as  onr  spectdatioiis  tend  to  the  oontrary^-when  he,  too, 
may  nh^re  the  fate  of  onr  Forgotten  Essayist. 

A  thin-bodied  legend  tells  us  that  Shenstone  was  the  anthor  of  a  once- 
popidar  and  really  pleasant  poem,  '^Tbe  Schodmistress."  A  fitigment  of 
the  same  may  occasionally  be  fmmd  in  those  oollecdons  of  moral  and 
didactic  pieces,  edecticised  by  gentlemen  who  seem  to  attack  the  poets 
with  a  bntcher^i  knife.  They  have  no  need  to  fetch  the  block ;  nature  has 
antictpated  that  necessity.  From  the  dim  notion  that  Shenstone  was  a 
thriving  poet,  something  better  than  Congreve,  and  infinitely  superior  to 
Philips,  there  is  no  right  to  infer  that  he  was  an  essayist  as  well.  Yet  he 
was.  The  essays,  as  we  have  them,  are  quite  fragmentary ;  evidently 
jotted  down  at  random,  with  a  view  to  snbeequent  enfatrgement.  To  com- 
l«re  them  with  the  essays  of  Montaigne  or  Goldsmith  would  be  a  flagrant 
iuJQStioe  to  two  consecntivo  and  original  thinkers.  Their  plan  is  manifestly 
modelled  on  that  of  Paschal's  Reflections.  They  are  ^ecnla  of  thought, 
scattered  over  a  marvdlons  extent  of  paper,  in  which  the  white  dominates 
the  black.  Let  ns  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  surest  the  slightest 
parallel  between  Paschal  and  Shenstone.  Whilst  the  latter,  his  neat,  close- 
shaven  paragraphs,  and  conventional  humour  are  almost  forgotten,  the 
other  retains  his  strong  hold  upon  humanity.    The  one  played  the  buzzard 
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to  the  salons  ^nd  coteries  of  his  day,  and  was  mncli  too  fashionable  to  be 
profound ;  the  other,  wrapped  in  abstraction,  and  glorying  in  a  system  of 
asceticism  which  set  np  pare  intellect  as  the  object  of  life,  tamed  his  melsn* 
choly  eyes  into  those  awfnl  depths,  whose  secrets  are  the  embarrassments 
of  Being.  We  ha^e  mentioned  Montaigne  and  Goldsmith,  and  it  is  only 
jost  to  say,  that  with  them  Shenstone  cannot  pretend  even  to  the  honoor  of 
a  third-consinship.  He  displiys  bnt  a  poor  talent  for  sarcssm ;  his  sym- 
pathies are  deficient  in  breadth.  Montaigne  may  be  described  as  a  literair 
nightman,  who  followed  his  cart  to  manufactnre  sarcasms.  Shenstone 
appears  contented  if  the  world  gave  him  credit  for  the  nice  condact  of  a 
clonded  cane.  Groldsmith  loves  to  stand  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  langh 
at  their  follies ;  and  to  enjoy  the  mirth,  works  his  ''  passions  into  a  simili- 
tude  of  frivolous  earnestness."  In  Shenstone  we  have  the  gentleman 
writer,  the  dandy  who  supplies  ns  with  the  aroma  of  clnbs  and  drawing- 
rooms — a  nice  person,  full  of  easy  grace  and  wholesome  insipidity.  He  is 
not  wholly  valueless  for  all  this.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  absurd  of  him 
to  write  a  cheque  on  posterity  for  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  praise,  pay. 
able  nine-hundred-and*ninety-nine  years  after  eight;  bnt  he  has  said 
s:>me  good  thiogs  which  a'-e  worth  looking  after.  Liet  as  take  as  a  sample 
the  pleasant  essay  on  pablications,  in  which  ho  tells  ns  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  qjel  every  publication  there  is  at  least  a  seeming  violation  of 
modesty ;  a  presumption  on  the  -writer's  side  that  he  is  able  to  iustrnct  or 
entertain  the  world ;  which  implies  a  supposition  that  be  can  commnnieate 
what  they  cannot  draw  from  their  own  reflections.  "The  reader,"  he 
adds,  *'  is  in  general  styled  the  most  loving,  candid,  and  oonrteons  creature 
that  ever  breathed ;  with  a  view,  doubtless,  that  he  will  deserve  the  com- 
pliment ;  and  that  his  favour  may  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  his  better 
judgment.^'  The  style  of  preface  thus  satirized  is  no  longer  in  vogue, 
having  gone  out  with  the  class  of  dedications  in  which  authors  besought 
their  patrons*  favour  on  the  knees  of  their  hearts.  The  apologies  survive, 
however ;  and,  looking  at  the  tide  of  rubbish  shot  hourly  from  the  press,  we 
think  it  would  be  highly  criminal  to  abolish  them.  What  judgment  shoald 
•Mr.  Owen  Meredith  deservedly  incur  in  theur  absence?  What  other  pen 
than  his  own  would  be  qualified  to  atone  for  the  indiscretions  of  Mr. 
. Trollops?  From  books  to  poets  is  a  very  natural  transition  ;  our  essayist 
is  witty  and  agreeable  in  his  treatment  of  the  latter.  A  poet,  be  tells  ns 
hurts  himself  by  writing  prose,  as  a  race-horse  hurts  his  motions  by  con- 
dej'cending  to  draw  in  a  team.  This  is  uncommonly  smart,  but  grevioosly 
wrong.  John  Milton's  prose  is  a  classic,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  in- 
jured his  imagination ;  Lamb  and  Coleridge  were  eminent  e^^sayists,  yet 
their  pathos  and  beauty  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  in  the  yoke.  Than 
Campbell,  no  prose  writer  of  the  era,  wrote  a  purer  or  more  majestic  style ; 
and  Byron,  in  the  white  heat  of  his  poetic  fury,  wrote  the  defence  of  Pope 
and  the  story  of  the  *^  Vampire.''  When  Shen^stone  told  ns  that  every  good 
poet  includes  a  critic,  but  the  reverse  will  not  hold,  he  was  unconsdously 
iRying  paracidal  hands  on  his  own  reputation.  This  opinion  receives  con- 
firma:  ion  from  an  ingenuous  confession,  in  which  he  swears  he  dreamt 
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somebody  told  him  he  moat  not  print  his  pieces  separate,  as  certain  stars 
woald,  if  single,  be  hardly  conspicnons,  which,  united  in  a  narrow  compass, 
form  a  Tery  splendid  eonsteUaiion.  We  fear  the  constellation  has  yanbhed ; 
at  the  least,  resolved  itself  into  one  of  those  dark  nniverses  of  which  philo- 
sophers occasionally  obtain  a  glimpse  through  the  fissures  of  space.    We 
have  beard  a  story  of  a  gentleman  who  enquired  at  a  bookseller's  shop,  in 
the  Tillage  dose  to  which  Shenstone  laid  out  his  wonderful  gardens,  for  a 
copy  of  the  poet  s  poems,  being  informed  by  the  proprietor  that  he  never 
heard  that  name ;  but  was  ready  to  supply  him  with  a  volume  by  Mr. 
James  Smith,  the  temperance  poet*    Shenstone  suffered  in  his  day  from 
the  critics ;  and  he  implores  them  to  excuse  him  whilst  he  compares  them 
to  cOTtam  aniinals  called  asses,  who,  by  gnawing  vines  originally  taught 
the  great  advantage  of  pmning  them.    The  critics  do  not  appear  to  have 
manifested  much  emotion  under  this  exceedingly  genteel  sarcasm.  Indeed, 
Shenstone  was  not  a  man  capable  of  saying  hnnl  things.     His  humour  re- 
n'mds  one  of  the  liveliest  sallies  of  Lord  Dundreary,  and  his  satire,  at  the 
liigfaest  pitch,  is  nothing  more  vicious  than  a  delicate  effusion  of  the  spleen. 
Nevertheless,  he  frequently  points  an  epigram  with  singular  neatness. 
Voltaire  might  have  written  these  words :  '*  A  good  writer  CAunot  with  the 
otmost  study  produce  sonie  thoughts,  which  flow  from  a  bad  one  with  ease 
aad  precipitation.    The  reverse  is  also  true — ^A  bad  writer,  etc."    The 
torn  here  is  next  to  exquisite.    Less  happy  is  the  sentence  in  which  he 
declares  that  a  poet  up  to  thirty  can  see  no  other  good  than  a  poetical  re- 
puation,  and  that  about  that  era  be  discovers  some  other.     Well  had  it 
been  for  the  writer,  consumptive  idealist  as  he  was,  if  even  at  that  matnro 
peziod  of  reformation  he  had  flung  Daphne  and  Colin  to  the  wind,  and 
taken  to  the  cultivation  of  cabbages  in  his  Utopian  pleasure  grounds.     It 
«3  mher  plain  that  no  other  reputation  than  that  which  he  condemns  by 
implication  would  have  contented  himself.     Love  verses,  written  without 
real  passion,  he  censures  as  the  most  nauseous  of  all  conceits;  those 
vritten  from  the  heart,  etc    The  world  must  have  sadly  degenerated 
»iace  the  poet  wrote.  We  know  now^  for  a  notorious  fact,  that  love-poems 
written  to  a  purely  imaginative  entity*  have  double  the  tenderness  and 
beaoty  of  those  offered  to  flesh  and  blood.    The  one  object  is  a  spiritual 
beiog,  evolved  from  an  ideal  process,  clothed  in  all  the  charms  of  delightful 
faeeies,  and  costmg  nothing.    The  other  is  of  earth ;  subject  to  catarrh, 
rheamatism,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  fashions.    As  a  singularly  beautiful 
exception  to  this  law,  let  us  mention  the  lovely  sonnets  written  to  her 
boslMnd,  shortly  after  their  marriage,  by  Mrs.  Barret  Browning.    They 
imite  taste,  sensibility,  and  passion— they  are  indeed  literary  phenomena 
of  which  we  all  may  feel  proud,  especially  the  ladies.    As  a  piece  of  quiet 
ventunent,  the  following  is  superbly  amusing.     ^^  I  wonder,"  he  says,  "  the 
aodent  mythology  never  shows  Apollo  enamoured  of  Venua,  considering  the 
remarkable  deference  that  art  has  paid  to  beanty  in  all  ages.  The  Orientals 
act  more  consonantly  when  they  suppose  the  nightingale  enamoured  of 
the  rose ;  the  roost  harmonious  bird  of  the  forest,  and  most  delightful  flower. 
This  little  concetto  deserves  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Shenstonian 
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prdtjiams.  Oriental  Uferttort  vms  tA\  bnt  aiiknown  in  tbe  ^poA's  tine ; 
abe  a  pendrat  to  the  d^tioacy  of  this  EMiern  oomplinent  might  have  been 
readily  laggested.  Orienul  Itfe  iteelf  preeents,  curioiis  data  respect- 
ing the  positioD  whioh  lovely  w omaii  holds  in  the  commnnity  of  Mahomod^ia- 
ism.  She&stoae  could  nee  have  been  ignorant  of  them;  bnt,  as  Sir  Toby 
Twe2Ele  has  ii-«-*^  we  claim  tioeoce,  lir." 

Sbrevrdnees  and  common  sense,  with  a  large  admiTCtire  of  £uiGy,  pre- 
dominate through  the  entire  bnlk  of  those  f oigotten  essays.     Some  phrases 
are  exceedingly  happy,  and  bear  all  the  tokens  of  spjntaDiety.    Thus : 
wit  is  the  refractory  p»pil  of  jndgmeat;  patience  is  the  panaces,  bat 
where  does  tt  grow,  or  who  oan  swallow  it?  a  liar  begins  by  nakiog 
falsehood  appear  like  troth,  and  ends  wiihrnridng  tmth  itself  appear  ly^e 
falsehood ;  true  honour  is  to  honesty  what  the  Coart  of  Chaaoery  is  to 
Common  Law ;  and  there  is  none  can  bsfBe  men  of  aause,  except  fool^ 
on  whom  they  make  no  profession.    We  regard  the  observations  on  iife 
and  boatncss  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  collection.      Shenstone  was  any- 
thing but  an  incisive  autlyst.      His  talent  seldom  penetrated  the  surfaces 
It  delighted  to  contemplate ;  but  frequently,  and  with  fclicitoiis  jndgmest, 
conjecture  answers  all  the  ends  of  examination.     Ue  does  not  hesitate  to 
tell  us  that  he  likes  ease  and  idleness,  that  they  remind  him  of  his  old  shoes, 
which  are  at  oooe  shabby  asd  comfortable.     Uo  lodges  in  Fleet-street, 
which,  even  then,  was  a  popoloos  thoroughfare;    and,  as   be  lies  late 
abed  in  the  winter  mornings,  finds  time  to  regret  that  thero  is  oo  one  with 
bim  to  enjoy  the  bnmour  of  Uie  pam^^let-seliers'  cries  under  his  window?. 
The  victim  of  a  ouiions  phase  of  sympathy,  he  admits  that  he  does  not  cars 
moch  for  being  cheated,  only  lamenting  bU  inability  to  a£ford  that  luxury  ^ 
for,  as  he  acutely  sets  it  down,  ^^  the  generality  of  mankind  are  seldom  in 
good  hamonr,  except  whilst  impomng  on  you  in  some  shape  or  other."   Like 
Johnson,  he  shivered  at  the  thought  of  being  deprived  of  his  firiends,  and 
recommends  his  acquaintance,  when  deprived  of  one,  instantly  lo  secure 
another  in  his  place.      To  gain  over  an  enemy,  by  kindness,  was,  he  con- 
sidered, the  highest  trramph  of  patienoe  and  humanity ;  and  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that,  under  oeitva  couditions,  the  act  may  be  praiseworthy,  and  even 
prudent.     Abandoning  himself,  at  times,  to  Utopian  reveries,  he  thinks  if 
he  had  a  fortane  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  a-year,  he  would  surround  him- 
self with  a  neighbourhood.     To  carry  out  this  idea,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
build  a  church  und  a  village.    At  proper  distances,  he  would  tben  erect  a 
number  of  genteel  boxes,  of  about  a  thousand  pounds  a-piece,  which  shonlii 
be  embellished  with  all  the  resources  of  fine  taste,     Well  chosen  friends 
should  occupy  them ;  and  to  each  he  would  allot  an  annual,  irrevocable 
income  of  two  hundred  pounds,  thus  secjoring  them  the  advantages  of  inde- 
peudeaoe.    But  the  tenure  of  the  boxes  should  be  more  precarious,  so  that, 
^^  in  cases  of  ingratitude,**  he  oould  change  the  tenants  for  others  of  hap- 
pier and  more  grateful  dispositions.   .  We  think  it  is  Walpole  who  says, 
that  in  all  the  sciences,  errors  precede  truths ;  and  it  is  better  they  should 
go  first  than  last.     Shenstone  raverses  the  order,  and  gives  priority  to  the 
falsehoods.  Not  even  the  Arcadia,  in  ^'Don  Quixote,"  was  a  whit  more  whim- 
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M  la  demgn,  ^or  wstafele  in  exaeation,  tbtn  ibe  Bketdi  of  this  extmor* 
dtBMy  oomnuiitj.  The  pi^JMl,  st  the  first  blush,  is  chimerical ;  and  the 
abanrdi^  of  ssppoeing  tbaft.a  Anmber  of  peofile  could  live  on  tenns  of  nndis- 
tnrbed  cqiuluy  with,  jooa  to  whom  thej  were  indebted  for  the  bread  they 
ate,  tod  the  reof  that  sheltered  thi'm,  could  only  have  emanated  from  a 
nuu  whose  faith  was  laiger  than  his  experience — too  firm  to  be 
ihftken  hy  the  acoideiits  of  life.  It  needs  no  clear  imagination 
to  foresee  the  disastroos  eonaeqnences  which  should,  in  the  course  of 
tilings,  befall  a  congregation  of  dependents,  living  together  on  this  highly  • 
original  basis.  In  the  catalogue  of  public  edifices  required  for  their  use 
the  poet  is  guilty  of  some  grave  omissions.  He  has  overlooked  the  conrt- 
hooseand  the  gaol.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Arcadians  would  indulge 
u  law-suits,  and  oocsaionally  break  each  other^s  heads.  Passions  and 
jealouaes,  which  are  the  onsse  of  great  nations,  would  not  fail  to  invade 
the  state ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  poet  himself,  disgusted  with 
(he  neanneiw  of  his  friends  and  the  perversily  of  hnman  nature,  would  be 
die  first  to  abandon  it.  Rousseau's  ideas  of  savage  life  are  puerile  to  the  last 
degree ;  bnt  they  are  the  realities  of  ^Ir.  Gkdatone  contrasted  with  this 
dream  of  impossible  happiness.  Shenstone,  to  do  him  credit,  seems  to  have 
aoticipated  the  most  serious  objections  subsequently  levelled  at  bis  inven- 
tion; and  he  allows  the  project  to  drop  quietly,  with  the  consoling  remark, 
that  it  might  form  the  groundwork  of  a  very  lively  and  natimd  novel. 
Still,  we  are  more  than  inclined  to  Relieve  that  to  himself  it  appeared  prac- 
ticable. His  whole  life  was  squandered  in  wild  efforts  to  translate  ideas 
iato  facts.  He  loved  where  there  was  no  hope  for  his  suit ;  he  dreamt  of 
nuking  gardens,  which  should  outriv^  the  Babylonian,  on  the  fag-end  of  a 
paltry  fortune.  In  a  little  easay,  written  long  after  this  scheme  was  given 
to  the  world,  and  the  interval  had  given  him  time  to  cut  an  additional  eye- 
tooth,  he  makes  some  adnussions  which  read  like  a  sarcastic  comment  on 
Us  early  speculations.  He  states  that  f  ormeriy  he  had  been  so  silly  as  to 
hope  that  every  servant  of  his  might  be  made  a  friend.  Experience  con- 
vinced him  that  the  xiatnie  of  servitude  generally  was  a  contrary  tendency. 
Pec^e's  character,  are  to  be  chiefly  eollected  from  their  education  and  {dace 
in  life — ^birth  itself  does  but  little.  Kings,  in  general,  are  bom  wit^  the 
lame  propensities,  as  other  men :  but  yet  it  is  probable,  from  the  licence 
and  flattery  that  attends  their  education,  that  they  wiU  be  more  haughty, 
moie  luxurious,  and  more  subjected  to  their  paaaions,  than  any  men  beside. 
These  remacks  di^lay  proofs  of  sound  judgment,  assisted  by  what  we  have  , 
taken  the  liber^  to  call  ^^  conjectural  observattoiL"  The  poet  has  a  stone 
io  his  slecTO  for  the  attorneys,  from  whose  rapacity  his  health  and  means 
repeatedly  suffered.  ^'  I  qneation  not,"  he  says,  **  but  there  are  many 
attomeys  bom  with  honest,  open  hearts ;  but  I  know  not  one  who  has  had 
the  lea>t  practice  who  iB  not  selfish,  triokish,  and  disingenuous.  So  it  is,''* 
he  adds,  ^'  the  nature  of  servitude  to  discard  all  generous  motives  of  obe- 
dience, and  to  point  out  no  other  than  those  scoundrel  ones  of  interest  and 
fear."  We  tremble  for  the  general  acceptance  of  these  rash  and  ill-consi- 
dered oondnsions.    This  was  not  Shakspease's  notion  of  servitude,  which, 
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in  his  hands,  follows  on  "  to  the  last  gftsp  with  troth  and  loyalty."  It  wonld 
be  a  woful  world  in  which  the  relations  between  master  and  dependent 
should  be  controlled  by  espionage  on  the  one  side,  and  interest  and  fear  on 
the  other.     Domestics,  like  their  betters,  are  of  mixed  tempers  and  dispo- 
sitions ;  bat  it  is  cmel  to  charge  them,  in  the  balk,  with  vices  which  totally 
exclude  the  slightest  sense  of  gmtitude.     In  ninety  cases  ont  of  a  hundred 
we  are  responsible  for  their  misdemeanours.     Harsh  words  sow  the  seeds 
of  evil  reciprodties.     If  we  abuse  them  in  the  parlour,  they  rate  us,  in 
turn,  in  the  kitchen ;  if  we  starve  them,  they  force  the  lock,  and  help  them- 
selves.   Call  them  slanderers  and  robbers,  if  yon  will,  but,  remember  that 
yon  have  helped  them  wilfully  to  break  the  commandments.    More  than 
all,  their  degrading  inferiority,  of  which  servants  are  too  apt  to  be  reminded, 
serves,  independently  of  other  mjuries,  to  debase  them  to  a  level  on  which 
they  forget  they  have  hands  to  keep  clean  and  self-respect  to  care  for.    We 
are  ashamed,  heai-tily  ashamed,  of  Shenstone.     It  is  too  bad  that  he  should 
wind  up  with  a  scene  from  Titus,  and  hang  the  steward  to  heighten  the 
catastrophe.     Let  us  charitably  suppose  that  those  words  were  written 
under  the  influence  of  bile  and  a  low  head-ache,  or,  that  Jenkins,  having 
interrupted  him  at  a  critical  moment  of  poetic  inspiration,  he  rushed  into 
prose,  and  expended  his  wrath  on  the  damnation  of  servitude.     The  race 
to  which  he  belonged  is  not  yet  extinct.     Southey  had  his  visions  as  late 
as  this  century,  and  they  were  shared  by  no  mean  minds.     Shelley,  so  dis- 
similar from  the  Brummagem  laureate,  in  quality  of  intellect  and  depth  of 
heart,  cherished  his  dream  of  republican  happiness  to  the  lasf. 

With  all  his  goodnature,  and  it  was  broad  and  profound,  -Shenstone 
could  use  bitter  words  when  the  serenity  of  his  temper  was  ruffied  by  dis- 
plays of  low  flattery.  It  is  something  to  find  an  author,  in  an  age  distin- 
guished for  mental  prostitution,  rebuking  the  vile  adulation  which  persons 
of  consequence  encouraged  in  their  parasites.  *'  There  is,*'  he  says,  ^'  nothing 
to  me  more  irksome  than  to  hear  weak  and  servile  people  repeat,  with  ad- 
miration, every  silly  speech  that  falls  from  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune. 
It  is  '  crambe  bia  cocta.*  The  nonsense  grows  more  nauseous  through  the 
medium  of  their  admiration,  and  shows  the  venality  of  vulgar  tempers, 
which  can  consider  fortune  as  the  goddess  of  wit."  In  his  treatment  of 
^'  Dress,''  Shenstone  exhibits,  more  than  anywhere  else,  a  talent  for  superfic^l 
observation,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  humour.  He  approaches  the 
subject  with  a  grave,  didactic  composure,  as  if  he  were  going  to  dissect, 
not  the  science  of  fashion,  but  phlebotomy.  The  opening  sentence  of  the 
essay  is  grand  and  formal-«a  sphynx  at  the  door  of  the  Opera  Comique: 
^<  Dress,  like  writ  lug,  should  never  appear  the  effect  of  too  much  study  and 
applicatioa  I"  He  is  of  opinion  that  liveries  (precious  democrat  I)  should 
be  rather  gaudy  than  genteel,  that  the  gentlemen  may  be  more  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  servant.  Is  this  sarcasm,  or  seriousness  ?  Surely,  if 
the  distinctions  of  gentility  and  servitude  were  confined  to  matters  of  dres.^, 
the  argument  would  tell  most  unfavourably  for  the  advantage  of  breeding 
and  education.  Mr.  Thackeray,  whose  affected  indifference  to  the  opintoos 
of  the  world  is  never  exposed  until  tested  on  his  own  carpet,  takes  care 
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that  bis  servants  shall  wear  liveries.  We  may  soppose  the  conventional 
badge,  in  which  a  hnman  being  resembles  a  claret-colonred  tortoise,  with 
saffron  legs,  is  more  strongly  insisted  on  since  the  Saturday  Eevieiv  in- 
formed the  great  author  he  was  no  gentleman.  Mr.  Dickens,  who  professes 
to  go  with  the  crowd  in  most  matters,  has  no  liveries — a  proof  of  honest 
freotlemanliness  which  did  not  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  Balph  Waldo 
Emerson.  The  American  congratulated  himself  on  beholding  so  much 
fterting  greatness,  snrronnded  with  so  little  ostentation,  and  instantly  in- 
ventfd  a  law  to  vindicate  the  phenomenon.  Innocent  man  I  We  could 
u\\  him  of  dosens  of  literary  men,  living  upon  a  twentieth  of  Mr.  Dickens* 
iDComi',  who  hold  plush  in  most  affectionate  reverence,  albeit  many  couples 
of  them  are  binary  stars,  occupying  the  same  tenement,  and  being  part- 
borrowers  of  the  same  plate.  V^  e  think  Shenstone  must  have  been  joking. 
With  terrible  gravity,  he  further  says  that  the  ladies  are  most  properly 
the  judges  of  the  men's  dress  and  the  men  that  of  the  ladies.  We 
think  the  sam^  maxim  found  an  echo  in  Strawberry-hill,  one 
ereoing,  as  the  proprietor  was  lounging  on  the  sofa  with  his  fat  dog, 
and  the  servants  were  incensing  the  apartment.  From  any  point  of  view, 
it  is  open  to  objections,  as  taste  is  the  ally  of  invention,  and  we  know 
with  whom  it  is  the  latter  almost  invariably  originates.  Women,  how- 
ever ungaliant  the  assertion  may  seem,  are  poor  judges  of  ornament  per 
#e.  Their  talent  lies  in  the  correcting  of  composition.  Man  praduce?,  she 
disposer.  She  has  a  fine  faculty  for  matching,  and  a  large  capacity  for 
the  higher  development  of  climaxes.  Less  nnreasonable  is  the  sentence  in 
which  our  essayist  thinks  there  are  many  modes  of  dress  which  the  worid 
esteems  handsome,  which  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  show  the  human 
figure  to  advantage.  Let  any  one  with  this  idea  in  his  head  turn  down 
.Sackvilie- street  between  noon  and  four  o'clock,  and  see  if  the  caprices  of 
fashion  have  undergone  the  slightest  improvement  since  it  was  written. 
A  Frenchman  wittily  defined  dress  as  **  the  mask  of  imperfections."  Yet 
he  lived  in  the  days  of  short  waists  and  narrow  skirts,  when  the  human 
figure  waa  overlaid  with  a  heap  of  paltry  extravagances,  terminating  in 
high-heeled  shoes  and  a  turret  bonnet.  We  should  like  to  have  his 
notions  of  the  prevailing  style — his  opinion  of  the  changes  which  shifting 
taste  has  rung  upon  our  modem  belles.*  The  mildness  and  delicacy  of 
the  next  observation  are  above  all  praise :  "  Love  can  be  founded  upon 
nature  only,  or  the  appearance  of  it.  For  this  reason,  however,  a  peruke 
niay  tend  to  soften  the  human  features,  it  can  very  seldom  make  amends 
for  the  mixture  of  artifice  which  it  discovers.  A  rich  dress  adds  but 
little  to  the  beauty  of  a  person.  It  may  possibly  create  a  deference,  but 
that  is  rather  an  enemy  to  love.**  Can  any  reasonable  person,  not  alto- 
gether enamoured  of  savage  freedom  of  costume,  deliberately  accept  these 
conclusions  ?  Did  Shenstone,  when  maturing  them,  deliberately  meditate  the 
rain  of  the  interests  of  the  costumiers  ?    Is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  a  bril- 

*  The  writer  sooma  the  suspicion  of  a  pun.    He  considers  t.ie  question  at 
iane  too  grave  to  pun  upon. 
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liaAt  tnro-out  will  dcprire  joo  of  tltt  affi^ctiomi  of  ihe  wofrum  of  joar  beort^— 
that  she  mnst  be  daurfed  by  the  glories  of  jHmr  tSe,  and  orenrhehncd 
by  the  splendoiira  of  your  waUtooat  ?    The  noble  barbarian  wbo,  to  im- 
press Captain  Cook  with  a  proper  notion  of  bis  importanee,  receired  the 
navigator,  in  the  midst  of  hie  nobles,  royally  appareled  in  a  pair  of  nuty 
epnrp,  teaches  a  different  doctrine.     Honour  to  him  who  c6«kl  instmct 
eren  a  poet  in  the  renpect  doe  to  costnme.     Bot  what  shall  we  say  for 
the  enlightened  cjuinibal  who  confronted  Dn  CImbNi,  gorgeovsly  attired  in 
an  odd  Wellinaton  boot  and  a  cooked  hat  ?    Is  not  this  the  progress  of 
taste  made  visifole  ?    lie  SheMtonian  theory — dress  +  deference — love — 
falls  to  the  groand  before  the  maguificont  evidences  wfaidi  those  rnde  but 
segacioas  creatores  offered  at  the  shrine  of  Snipdom.   We  do  not  regret  the 
pemke,  and  tmst  never  to  see  it  revived.     Long  may  it  floorish  where  it 
gives  dignity  to  jnrispmdeBce  and---bQt  we  hate  alliteration.    The  follow- 
ing remarks  are  not  bad  in  their  way,  coming  from  a  forgotten  essayist : — 
^^  When  a  man  haa  ran  all  lengths  himself  with  regard  to  dress,  there  is 
bnt  one  means  remaining  which  can  add  to  bis  appearance.    And  this  con- 
«8ts  m  having  regard  to  the  ntmost  plainness  of  his  own  apparel,  and  at 
the  same  time  richly  garnishing  his  footman  or  bis  hoiBe.     Let  the  servant 
appear  as  fine  as  ever  yon  please,  the  world  ranst  always  consider  the 
master  as  his  superior.     And  this  is  that  peenliar  exoelleoce  so  much  ad- 
mired in  the  best  painters  as  well  as  poets ;  where  somewhat  is  left  to  be 
supplied  by  the  reader's  or  spectator's  imagination.*    The  poet's  aversion 
to  the  domestics  is  irrepressible.     Even  the  disjunctive  conjunction  cannot 
hide  the  implication  by  which  be  reduces  the  eervant  to  the  level  of  the 
horse.    As  for  the  philosophy  of  the  extinct,  we  may  shake  our  beads  and 
exclaim  with  Faust,  ^^  Poor  devil !"    The  only  humour  one  discovers  in 
these  essays  is  a  lodicrous  faeiltty  of  contradiotion.     One  seta  up  an  idol, 
that  the  next  may  knock  it  ever ;  and  in  another  essay,  ten  pages  off,  is 
is  probable  y^oa  will  catch  the  writer  striving  to  re«>erect  it  with  all  the 
carpentry  of  logic.    To  decry  dress*  at  first^  and  then  endeafvonr  to  show 
its  uses,  is  a  true  sample  of  8t>enstonian  consistency. 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  fugitive  thoughts  on  leh- 
gion.  They  are  the  very  best  of  the  collection,  though  then:  orthodoxy  is 
frequently  suspidousi  Small  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  they  were  writ- 
ten in  perfect  sincerity,  and  after  no  inconstderablo  amount  of  reflection. 
^'  Perhaps,"  he  says,  '^  we  should  not  pray  to  God  to  keep  us  steadfast  in 
any  faith,  but  conditionally,  that  it  be  a  right  one."  And,  *^  when  misfortunes 
happen  to  such  as  dissent  from  us  in  matters  of  religion,  we  call  them 
judgments ;  when  to  those  of  our  own  sect,  we  call  them  trials ;  wlien  to 
persons  neither  way  distinguished,  we  are  content  to  impute  them  to  the 
settled  course  of  things."  This  is  very  true,  and  does  honour  to  the  writer's 
candour  and  liberality.  The  next  paragraph  is  rather  too  opeiMnouthed, 
but  we  apprehend  no  harm  from  quoting  it.  *'  llie  rich  man,  adjoining 
to  his  country  seat,  erects  a  house,  as  he  pretends,  to  religion,  but,  in  truth, 
to  his  own  vaiu  glory ;  furnishes  it  with  luxurious  conveniences  for  prayera 
that  will  never  be  said.    The  poor  man  kneeid  by  his  led*side,  and  goes  to 
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bcaven  before  him.*'  What  a  pity  for  some,  that  Shenstone  had  not 
studied  the  art  of  keeping  the  congregation  side  of  his  face  to  the  public ! 
The  sooceeding  sarcasm  is  vieiooslj  leveHed  afr  the  pvlint  pedagogues  of  bis 
time.  *'  How  idle  to  forego  illustrating  the  power  and  benevolence  of  Pro* 
Tidence,  for  the  sake  of  widening  the  breach  betwixt  grace  and  works,  pre- 
destination and  election ;  or  ascertaining  the  precbe  nature  of  Urim  and 
Tliiunnmn.^  He  repudiates  the  notton  of  a  universal  moral  sense — a  com- 
mon law  of  conseience.  A  vein  of  beantifnl  pathos  runs  through  the 
tventieth  reflection ;  and  we  qnote  it  in  its  entirety.  "  In  travelfing,  one 
omtriTes  to  aUow  daylight  for  the  worse  part  of  the  road.  But  in  life,  how 
hard  is  it  that  every  unhappinesa  seems  united  towards  the  close  of  our 
joQin^!  Pdn,  faUgue,  and  want  of  spirits,  when  spirits  are  more 
immediately  necessary  to  our  support,  of  which  nothing  can  supply  the 
pisee  but  religion  and  philosophy.  But,  then,  the  foundation  must  be  laid, 
io  meditation  and  inqoiiy,  at  an  unmolested  season,  when  our  faeuities  are 
strong  and  vigorous,  or  the  tempest  will,  most  probably,  throw  down  the 
ssperstmctuie  I*^  With  this  extract  we  end  our  quotations  from  a  Forgotten 
f^avist. 

This  is  the  man  of  whom  Walpole  sneeringly  said  that  *^  his  entire 
life  was  occupied  with  attempting  to  wrire  a  perfect  song.  The  poet  is  all 
but  forgotten ;  the  statesman  owes  his  flimsy  immortality  to  his  identity 
with  the  aims  and  struggles  of  political  cabah,  and  the  possession  of  a 
prrating-press.  The  latter  never  pretended  to  be  an  author,  though  it  was 
tbe  ambition  nearest  bis  heart.  To  plot  and  talk  fluffy  epigrams  of  highly- 
lacquered  brass,  delivered  as  gold  from  his  own  mint,  contented  the  august 
gentleman  who  was  mean  enough  to  ferret  xmt,  and  publish  theprivnte,  per- 
soaal  secrets  of  a  great,  but  maligned  woman.  Walpole  lives ;  Shenstone  ha9 
gone  down :  and  yet.  did  posterity  know  the  two  equally  well,  we  can  guess 
at  which  side  the  applause  woakl  be  given.  History-Literary  as  well  as 
polHicai — may  revolve  in  cycles,  but  the  actors  are  changed,  the  personality  ^ 
is  io3t.  We  fight  our  battles  over  again«-4>ut  where  are  the  leaders  of  the 
ofd  campaigns  ?  And  of  all  battles,  whether  lost  or  won,  for  the  greater  bulk 
those  fought  with  brain  and  pen,  leave  the  least  durable  results,  the  fewest 
ntOQuments.  The  colossus  is  overthrown :  and  the  Jew  loads  his  camels 
^th  the  spoiL  At  the  best,  we  only  imitate  the  Kiog^s  progress  throngh 
the  beggcr,  of  which  Hamlet  gives  us  a  lively  description.  Ourepic9  heat 
the  baths ;  our  most  precious  histories  are  converted  into  papier-machic 
tables,  on  which  the  Savage  of  the  Future  may  zest  his  elbows,  and  study 
Ecclesiasticos. 
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A   SKETCH. 
BY     RUTH     MILLAIS. 

It  was  a  qaeer  old  place  wb3n  I  cune  to  it  firet.  I  was  then  an  elderly  widow. 
My  life  had  met  with  a  shipwreck ;  hnsband  and  children  bad  gone  down 
*  *  *  *  I  am  not  going  to  tell  my  own  history.  Bather  to  recall  and  retint 
fleet,  vivid  glimpses  of  fonr  other  lives  which  one  year  sketched  for  me, 
leaving  bright  tracks  of  colour  on  some  pages  of  memory's  scrap-book ;  nn* 
satisfactory  pages,  words  broken  off,  a  beautiful  desiga  lost,  light  blurred 
with  stains,  and  finally  merged  in  gloom.  An  illuminated  story,  which 
life  the  creator  began  triumphantly,  giving  promise  of  glorious  things,  but, 
as  if  with  wayward  malice,  ended  in  bitterness,  cruelly  grieving  the  student, 
who  had  with  breathless  and  reverent  interest  pursued  his  work.  Seagull 
Lodge,  with  its  few  acres  attached,  was  the  only  piece  of  property  left  of 
much  that  had  been  mine,  and  I  came  to  take  up  my  abode  there  in 
the  Autumn  of  185 — .  I  found  it  wild  and  deserted.  It  was  a  long 
house,  of  two  storeys,  very  much  sunk,  with  low  ceilings  and  narrow 
windows  of  wh'ch  the  nuder  almost  touched  the  ground.  The  stairs 
twisted,  and  the  rooms  opened  one  out  of  another.  The  green 
damp  had  crept  up  the  wall,  as  high  as  the  rusty  knocker  ou  the 
hall-^oor,  and  fuchsias  and  rose-bushes  almost  bmTicaded  the  windows. 
What  must  have  been  once  a  gravel  sweep  in  front  was  now  an  irregular 
grass-plot,  and  the  winding  path  that  threaded  the  shrubbery  was  sprinkled 
with  green.  Rowans  and  copper  beeches,  hollys  and  laburnums  strag- 
gled about  in  confusion,  reminding  one  of  the  faiiy  days  when  the  trees 
moved  over  of  their  own  accord,  aud  stood  sentinel  before  the  gates  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty's  palace.  A  knot  of  apple  trees,  as  old  as  Methuselah, 
clustered  together  in  one  corner,  all  notched,  and  gnarled  and  eaten  up 
with  rich  moss;  and  with  beards  of  bramble  trailing  in  the  grass.  The 
ivy  on  the  garden  wall  had  roots  as  thick  as  the  stem  of  a  young  tree,  and 
its  leaves  were  thrown  up  in  sculpturesque  masses  from  the  lichened  stone.^. 
In  spite  of  its  desolation,  I  felt  a  liking  for  the  old  place.  Had  I  seen 
it  first  in  Winter,  probably  I  should  have  shrank  from  it,  but  I  came  just 
in  the  middle  of  a  ripe  August,  and  there  was  a  luxurionsness  of  vegeta- 
tion, a  picturesqueness  of  grouping,  and  a  bewildering  faiiy-like  beauty  of 
light  and  shade  which  fascinated  me.  Also,  (I  confess  it,  though  my  head 
is  white,)  there  hung  over  all  an  odour  of  romance,  which  was  not  without 
its  charm  for  me.  Its  few  acres  of  cultivation  seemed  like  an  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  of  moorland.  It  was  sunk,  too  much  sunk,  in  the  vallej, 
and  flanked  by  mountains  north  and  south.  Westward  the  sea  lay,  seen 
from  the  back  windows,  and  gained  by  a  beaten  track  across  the  brown 
heath.  I  took  possession  of  Seagull  Lodge.  I  had  the  paths  restored,  the 
garden  cleared  and  trimmed,  the  walls  whitewashed,  the  rooms  aired  and 
furnished.    The  crimson  roses  no  longer  shed  their  bright  leaves  into  the 
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nnk  grass,  bnt  glowed  oq  a  table  la  the  open  window*  I  sat  there  and 
Kwed,  and  looked  out  townrds  the  sea^  thioking,  ^  this  is  a  dear  old  hei'" 
mitsge ;  I  am  glad,  very  glad  to  redt  again  in  Ireland." 

ivLi  irben  winter  came  it  was  very  dreary.    I  and  my  one  servant  were 
tbe  only  living  things  for  at  least  a  mile  round.    Bine  smoko  floated  near 
03  fron  tbe  straggling  hamlet  of  Barrenpoint,  called  from  the  great  heMl- 
iiiod,  stnigbt  ont  before  ns,  bnt  nnless  we  ooald  have  flown  over  tbe  wet 
msTBlies,  like  the  moorfowl,  a  twenty  minutes'  walk  was  necessary  to  bring 
08  to  tbe  nearest  habitation.     The  storms  at  night  were  contional  and  ter* 
rifie,  sad  the  days  were  monotonoos  in  a  degree  that  made  life  a  burden. 
Memories  of  the  past  sorrows  throve  like  ptants  in  a  hot*bed,  and  new 
aad  healthful  ideas  were  scared  away.     I  said,  ^^  It  is  too  dreary.     What 
shall  I  do  to  clear  away  the  cloud  of  desertion  that  bangs  over  the  place  ?** 
At  last  I  hit  upon  a  plan.     Many  fashionable  visiters  came  from  different 
parts  of  Ireland  and  England  to  stsy  at  the  village  of  Dunsnrf,  which  lay 
aboQt  fonr  miles  round  the  cliff,  just  at  tbe  foot  of  the  wide  bay.     Some 
quiet  spirits  might  like  the  privacy  of  Seagull  Lodge.     I  advertised  the 
ptater  part  ot  the  house  to  let,  and  waited  impatiently  for  an  applicant. 
The  first  came  one  November  afternoon.    It  was  «  qniet  eveniog  after 
feveral  days'  tempest.     I  bad  come  ont  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  met 
liim  on  the  path.     He  was  a  graceful-looking  young  man,  dressed  in  sport- 
tog  gaiae,  and  carried  a  pouch  slung  across  bis  shoulder.    He  had  a  singu- 
Uriy  pleasant  face,  bright-eyed  and  clear,  with  that  peculiar  expression  of 
innocence  and  good-nature' which  is  so  attractive  in  yonng  manhood.     He. 
QQGovered  a  head  of  brown  curls,  and  asked  to  see  the  house.     He  said  he 
vaiited  a  couple  of  months*  shooting ;  had  been  staying  two  or  three  days 
at  a  cottage  between  this  and  Dunsnrf.   Did  not  like  the  village*— liked  tlio 
moor^— would  be  very  gUui  to  take  tbe  rooms.     He  did  take  them,  and 
staid  the  whole  winter.     He  was  careless  and  communicative  as  a  child. 
Ui8  name  was  Kenneth  M^Arthnr,  and  he  was  heir  to  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
perty ia  the  north.     His  love  for  moors  and  mountains  brought  him  to  tho 
vest.    He  almost  thought  of  buying  a  small  estate  somewhera  about.    I 
had  many  dear  associations  with  the  north.     Mnch  of  my  early  youth  had 
been  spent  there.    I  discovered  that  some  of  Kenneth's  relations  had  been 
frieoda  of  mine  in  bye-gone  days.   My  heart  warmed  to  him.    He  was  per 
fectly  free  from  the  affectations  with  which  most  very  young  men  spoil 
themselve.*.     He  was  light-hearted  and  full  of  life,  intellectual,  after  a  lazy 
fiisbion,  showing  glimpses  of  latent  power,  which  an  impulse  from  without, 
some  crisis  such  as  life  teems  with,  might  impel  to  fervid  action.     At  pre- 
sent he  was  sunny  and  large-hearted,  revelliog  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
}'OQtb.    His  mind  was  quick  to  grasp,  keen  to  appreciate.    He  loved  society 
and  sympathy,  and  hated  a  lonely  room.    Thus  it  was,  that  when  indoors 
Ite  was  ever  by  my  side.    We  grew  to  be  great  friends.    After  his  day's 
ehoeting,  I  at  my  lonely  knitting  was  glad  to  hear  him  come  rattling  into 
tbe  hall,  laughing  over  his  spoils,  tossing  off  his  boots,  and  making  tho 
bole  house  seem  meny  and  thrifty.    Soon  after  he  would  come  tapping 
my  door,  a.*^king  leave  to  come  in,  as  it  was  so  lonely  down  stairs« 
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When  onr  chat  was  e&haosted  ho  wonlJ  poll  a  book  from  kU  packet  and 
read  aloud  to  me  till  bed-time.  I  nerer  knew  a  franker,  purer  mind ;  I 
never  knevr  a  larger,  more  loveable  natare.  I  grew  reiy  foiid  of  mj  joani; 
kdger,  and  when  his  stBj  drew  near  ita  dose  I  felt  grieved,  almoat  as  if  I 
were  losing  a  son.  His  entkoaiaatie  love  of  the  moors  led  him  to  pnt  ofF 
his  departare  from  month  to  month  and  from  week  to  week.  At 
last  be  fonad  himself  obliged^to  change  his  qaarters,  and  my  advertisement 
appeared  again  in  the  papers.  It  was  April  when  mj  next  riAters  cun<>. 
An  elderlj  lady  and  two  yonng  girls.  She  was  not  their  mother,  as  I  had 
at  first  Bopposed ;  she  wss  a  maiden  ladj,  their  gnardian,  known  as  Mrs. 
Craig.  Mareella  told  me  afterwards,  in  one  of  her  merry  moods,  that  ther 
only  called  her  so,  ^*  becsnse  it  was  more  comfortable  to  speak  of  an  old 
1  idy  as  '  Mrs.'  **  They  came  driving  vp  in  a  i^seton,  from  the  village ; 
liked  the  plaoe,  engaged  it.  and  went  away  again,  having  arranged  to  come 
111  a  few  days  for  good.  I  liked  the  pair  of  bright,  yonng  facea  which  bid 
peered  from  noder  their  hats  into  the  nooks  and  comers  of  my  old  honse ; 
a  dark  face  and  a  fair  one,  contrasting  pleasantly.  I  liked  the  idea  of  their 
abiding  in  Sesgnll  Lodge,  of  their  mnslin  skirts  flattering  through  the  pss- 
Miges,  and  their  fresh  voices  coming  up  to  my  room  from  the  parloor.  I 
thought  it  woald  be  pleasant  to  watch  them  from  the  window  as  they 
ama«ed  themselves  out  of  doom,  to  study  their  different  characters  front 
their  habits  and  pnrdnits,  as  well  as  from  their  looks  and  words.  Mrc. 
Craig  said  to  me :  '^  These  girls  are  cousins.  MarcelUi  is  the  elder,  the 
is  twenty.  Lettice  here  is  only  nineteen,"  That  ^'  Lettice  here,''  with 
the  accompanying  look  and  gesture,  spoke  volvmes  to  me.  Lettice,  the 
fair  girl,  was  the  pet.  Poor  Mareella,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  wa^ 
like  the  unloved  step-sister  in  the  fairy  tales*  On  the  appointed  evening  I 
had  all  things  ready  for  them.  The  old  house  forgot  to  brood  over  its  un- 
comfortable secrets,  and  looked  quite  social  in  the  bustle  of  preparation. 
The  dim  parlour  winked  with  firelight,  rich  scents  lurked  in  it,  and  flowen 
brightened  it.  I  loved  flowers  myself,  and  it  had  pleased  me  to  see  Mar- 
oella  (I  had  taken  an  especial  fancy  to  the  dark  girl)  picking  among  t>ie 
ferns  ami  mosses,  and  seeming  moch  more  interested  in  the  droop  of  a 
branch  by  an  upper  window,  than  in  the  softness  of  the  beds  or  the  quidlty 
of  the  carpets. 

I  stood  watching  for  my  visiters.  My  last  lodger  bad  left  roe  in  the 
morning.  He  said  be  wo«ld  spend  the  day  on  the  moors,  and  walk  to 
Dunsurf  in  the  evening.  I  felt  a  tear  on  ray  cheek  when  he  abook  my 
hand  and  said  ^'  Good-bye."  I  said  ^'  God  bless  yon,  my  dear  yonng  friend^ 
yon  take  my  affectionate  remembrance  wherever  yon  go." 

What,  then,  was  my  surprise  at  seeing  him  return  in  the  evening.  J^® 
came  through  the  trees  in  company  with  my  three  new  inmates.  L^tticet 
<he  younger  girl,  leaned  on  his  arm,  and  Mrs.  Craig  walked  beside  her. 
Mareella  loitered  behind,  examining  the  old  trees,  and  picking  primroses. 
I  soon  learned  how  it  was.  The  beauty  of  the  evening  had  tempted  the 
three  ladies  to  walk  along  the  beach  fi*om  Dunsnrf  to  Barren  point ;  Le^' 
tioe  had  slipped  on  a  rock  and  hurt  her  acle,    Kenneth  M'Arthnr,  saan- 
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tering  tkmg  the  diflb  toirardfl  the  yillagey  bad  met  them  joat  as  the  acci- 
dent happened,  aod  offered  his  aasiatiiiiGe.  So  it  chanced  that  he  returned 
▼ith  them  that  night.  I  cannot  aay  that  I,  even  from  the  first,  could 
coatrol  mj  dislike  for  Mrs.  Craig.  She  was  a  tall,  spare  woman,  dread- 
fallj  thin  and  chillj-looking.  She  had  cold  ejes  and  tight  lips.  Her  hair, 
vhkh  was  fair,  and  never  would  be  gray,  was  so  scanty  that  a  matronly 
cap  would  have  been  an  immense  acquisition  to  her  head.  HowcTer,  I 
rappose  this  was  not  her  opinion,  as  she  only  wore  a  little  flounce  of  black 
lioe  depending  from  her  comb.  She  dressed  handsomely,  and  assumed  a 
great  deal  of  state.  I  am  sore  she  meant  to  be  very  civil,  but  I  felt  her 
numner  uncomfortably  patroniaing.  However,  I  overcame  my  distaste  for 
her  company,  and  endeavoared  to  be  amiable  for  the  sake  of  the  girls, 
iQ  wbom  I  felt  much  interested,  the  more  deeply  so  as  our  acquaintance 
ripened.  At  Mrs.  Graig^s  request,  I  consented  to  do  the  honours  of  my 
boose  on  that  first  evening ;  so,  while  the  new-comers  made  themselves  at 
home,  I  poured  out  the  tea  and  attended  to  their  wants. 

I  remember  Mareella  on  that  evening.  She  sat  near  the  narrow  win- 
dow, witii  the  shadows  from  within  gathering  about  her,  and  the  tranquil 
light  from  without  spiritualizing  her  head  and  figore.  Her  big  dark  eyes 
were  nnring  through  the  trees,  and  a  look  of  satisfaction  rested  on  the  full 
red  lips,  whose  meaning  I  read  as  clearly  as  a  printed  page.  The  whole 
face  said  to  me :  ^'  It  is  a  large  soul,  in  close  sympathy  with  nature.  At 
present  the  brain  teems  with  images,  and  the  heart  stands  still  with  intense 
enjoyment.''  She  wore  a  pale  buff  dress  of  the  most  unpretending  print. 
A  scrap  of  blue  ribbon  tied  her  collar.  Her  hair  was  veiy  dark,  and  dung 
m  dastering  masses  about  her  bead.  I  said  in  thought :  ^*  MarceOa,  you 
are  a  rare  woman ;  I  wonder  what  your  fate  will  be."  As  I  looked  up,  I 
met  Kenneth's  glance.  He  had  observed  my  scrutiny,  and  read  in  it  ten- 
derness and  ^preciation.  His  eyes  met  mine  with  his  frank,  intelligent 
smile,  which  seemed  to  say :  ^'  We  agree.  Our  tastes  are  the  same."  I 
iiied  to  look  at  Mareella  sitting  there  as  we  like  a  rare  work  of  genius,  a 
rich,  mellow  paindng.  It  was  pleasant  to  turn  one's  eyes  upon  her,  fuid 
iod  her  alwB3ra  fall  of  ripe  loveliness.  There  was  nothing  proud  or  trium- 
phant m  her  beauty,  nttther  was  she  remarkably  shy  or  diffident ;  it  was 
s  moong  nature,  fond  of  wondering,  venerating,  solving,  with  immense 
capabilities  for  love,  enjoyment,  suffering,  and  d^p  hidden  wells  of  forti- 
tode.  I  did  not  discover  all  this  in  one  evening,  but  very  soon.  I  won- 
dered at  her  contentment  that  night,  because  Mrs.  Craig's  yoice  sounded 
oold  and  nngenial  when  addressing  her ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  it. 
Her  thoughts  seemed  wrapped  in  some  delidous  abstraction.  I  thought : 
"  U  is  the  artistic  temperament  which  I  discover  in  her  already.  It  is  that 
viiieh  makes  her  so  happy." 

Lettioe  did  not  please  me  so  well.  She  was  a  slight,  fair  giri,  delicate 
in  feature,  and  veiy  dainty  m  her  dress.  She  was  pretty,  and  had  a  kind  of 
gaiety  which  was  pleasant  enough  for  a  time.  She  was  one  who  gave  a 
favourable  fint  impression.  I  felt  inclined  to  like  her  in  the  beginning, 
but  aa  hour  passed  in  her  company  altered  my  opinion.    Little  things  re- 
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Teakd  to  me  tiitt  it  was  an  enptj  mind;  nothisg  disenchants  one  sooner 
than  to  disoover  sdf-conoeit  in  another;  and  her  Tanity  was  ^vparent 
Besides,  her  selfishness  was  umiistakable.  She  possessed  some  real  or 
f anded  advantage  over  Marcella  which  she  wonld  never  let  her  consiii  for- 
get. I  knew  not  what  this  was ;  something  of  no  real  conseqnenoe  I  felt 
snre.  I  noticed  that  her  dress  was  always  richer  than  Marcclla'sy  and  jet 
my  favonrite  looked  as  ladylike  as  she,  and  mnch  more  pictnresqiie. 
Lettice  made  a  great  fuss  abont  her  ancle.  I  thought  she  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  affectation.  She  seemed  one  of  those  yonng  ladies  for  whom 
I  have  a  distmct  aversion,  who  always  monopolise  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  present,  and  are  quite  ont  of  homonr  if  they  f ul  to  receive  all  the 
homage  they  try  to  exact 

Kenneth  M^ Arthur  chatted  to  her,  amusing  himself,  like  a  light- 
hearted  boy  as  he  was,  bnt  his  eyes  followed  Marcella.  When  I  went  to 
my  own  room  that  night,  I  said :  '*  Kenneth,  my  dear  yonng  friend,  we 
shall  see  yon  here  several  times  again.*' 

I  was  right.  Kenneth  disoovmd  that  the  village  of  Dnnsnrf  was  more 
onendnrable  than  ever,  and  very  often  walked  the  whole  way  to  Barren- 
point,  *^  just  to  see  the  moors  once  Sgain."  His  visits  became  so  frequent  that 
I  smiled  when  I  saw  him  coming  down  the  patlt  with  his  fishing  tackle  in 
his  hand.  Mrs.  Craig  smiled  also.  Seeing  tiiis,  I  thought :  ^^  If  she  does 
not  love  Marcella,  she  is  at  least  glad  that  some  one  else  will  love  her,  and 
give  her  a  happier  home." 

One  day,  Mrs.  Craig  actually  discussed  the  matter  irith  me.  She  was 
naturally  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  young  man's  character,  posi- 
tion, etc  I  had  very  good  means  of  knowing  all  about  him,  and  I  satis- 
fied her  completely.  I  wound  up  a  very  sincere  eulogium  by  sa3ring :  ^'  1 
am  sure  that  Maroeila  will  find  1dm  everything  that  her  heart  can  desire.*' 

^'  Marcella  I"  she  repeated,  aghast. 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  were  you  not  speaking  of  Marcella  ?*' 

*'  Ko,"  she  replied,  looking  at  me  with  a  kind  of  terror ;  ^*  I  was  speak- 
ing, pi  Lettice." 

Then  I  saw  clearly  her  stupid  and  unpardonable  blunder.  I  felt  indig- 
nant at  her  blindness.  After  a  warm  discussion,  I  walked  to  the  windows 
she  following.  We  both  at  the  moment  beheld  a  now  usual  sight, 
Kenneth  coming  through  the  trees.  We  saw  Marcella  sitting  in  the  sunset 
on  a  heap  of  ivied  stones,  wearmg  a  greenish-coloured  muslin  dress,  and 
that  scarlet  shawl  which,  for  fear  of  cold,  I  had  tied  loosely  round  her  neck. 
A  book  lay  at  her  feet,  forgotten,  for  the  beautiful,  picturesque  head  was 
slightly  thrust  forward,  and  leaned  upon  the  firm  hand ;  while  the  dark 
eyes  gazed  intently  afar,  seeming  to  search  space  for  an  answer  to  the 
question  that  burned  under  their  lids.  We  both  saw  the  change  that 
transfigured  his  face  when  he  saw  her,  and  we  both  saw  the  light  that 
flashed  from  that  smouldering  fire  in  hers,  when  his  voice  startled  her.  Let- 
tice, indeed  1  no ;  the  echo  from  Marcel!a's  life  swelled  the  music  of  Ken- 
neth's. The  fire  of  her  soul  burned  in  a  sacred  flame  with  his.  Bis  en- 
thusiastic love  of  nature  refreshed  itself  with  her  passion  for  the  beautiful, 
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83  one  ghd  stream  rashes  into  another.  Lettice  had  no  mosic,  no  fire,  no 
MUhnsiasra  for  aojrthing.  And  yet,  from  Mrs.  Craig,  I  gathered  that,  en- 
eooraged  by  her,  the  yam  gbi  had'imagined  herself  to  be  the  object  of  Ken- 
neth's atteotioos,  and  that  galling  mortification  would  be  the  consequence 
of  the  information  Mrs.  Craig  mnst  now  give  her.  My  poor  Marcella ! 
how  bitterly  she  was  tried  after  that.  How  they  did  worry  her.  I  have 
leen  her  brow  bum  and  her  throat  swell.  Once  or  twice  I  hare  seen  her 
eyes  blaze  with  rebellion,  but  oftener  they  brimmed  np  with  whole  rivers 
of  grievons  tears,  that  pride  coald  not  force  back  to  the  stnog  heart.  At 
times  she  has  mshed  np  to  me  for  sympathy,  and  I  have  said,  *^  Cry  hero, 
dirting,  as  if  it  were  yonr  mother*s  breast.'* 

Bat  Kenneth  still  came,  and  Marcelhi's  clonds  vanished.  One  evening 
ire  had  all  been  straying  in  the  direction  of  the  moors.  Kenneth  had 
tvidted  some  of  my  crimson  roses  roand  MarceUa's  hat,  as  it  lay  on  the 
^nas^  jsst  for  mischief,  as  he  said,  when  I  charged  him  with  theft.  Mar- 
cella stood  among  the  trees  in  her  white  dross,  with  the  hat  on  her  arm, 
and  I  feasted  my  eyes  on  her  beanty.  We  rambled  far,  and  somehow, 
coming  back  I  fonnd  only  Mrs.  Craig,  Lettice,  aod  myself.  Both  mycom- 
paoioDs  seemed  angry  and  dalL  When  we  got  to  the  house,  I  was  glad 
to  escape  to  my  own  room.  Soon  I  was  followed  there  by  my  stray  lamb. 
She  came  and  stood  before  me  with  such  a  glorified  face,  that  I  dropped 
IDT  sewmg,  and  said :  ^  Why,  MarcoUa,  my  dear,  what  is  it  ?  Have  you 
seen  a  glhnpse  of  heaven  ?" 

She  laughed,  a  low,  mellow  laugh,  so  glad,  like  the  vety  utterance 
of  happiness.    Then  she  nestied  down  at  my  feet,  and  said : 

'"Perhaps  I  have.     Shall  I  tell  yon  what  has  happened ?** 

It  was  scarcely  necessary.  Of  course,  she  was  gdng  to  be  Kenneth's 
life.    That  was  the  whole. 

Neat  evening  I  met  her  m  the  shrubbery.  Her  face  was  flushed  and 
aagry.    Wheo  I  questioned  her  she  said : 

^  Th^  are  trying  to  disparage  Kenneth.  They  grudge  me  his  affec- 
tion ;  tiiat  is  it.  I  tell  you  this,"  she  went  on,  speaking  with  a  kind  of 
passioD,  "that  I  would  not  marry  any  man,  no  matter  how  well  I  loved 
him^  if  I  did  not  think  he  would  help  me  to  eternity,  as  I  would  try  to 
help  him.  Standing  beside  a  rock  I  am  strong,  but  I  should  beat  my  life 
oat  upon  weak  sands.  They  know  this  that  is  in  me,  and  they  work  upon 
it  But  they  may  spare  their  hints  and  frowns ;  I  irill  not  believe  a  word 
agaiost  him." 

I  feh  very  indignant.  Trying  to  disparage  Kenneth  ?  What  could 
it  mean  ?  Mn»  Cnug  had  been  more  iJian  satisfied  with  my  account 
of  Urn.  Surely  her  strange  dislike  for  Marcella  could  not  haT3  developed 
iito  wanton  cruelty.  I  went  into  the  house,  resolved  on  remonstrating 
vith  Mrs.  Craig ;  but  at  the  parlour  door  my  resolution  failed.  Had  I  a 
light  to  interfere  ?  After  all,  a  littie  patience  on  Maroella's  part,  and  all 
voild  be  welL  Sitting  here  now,  I  lay  down  my  pen,  and  bow  my  head, 
ud  say,  ^  Why  did  I  not  obey  that  impulse  ?  Why  did  I  not  stand  by 
the  lalmd  girl,  and  intimidate  her  persecutors  ?" 
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I  woM  I  oonld  leaTe  off  here,  tnd  let  the  end  remain  a  blank  to  be 
filled  np  by  the  fan^  of  happy  readers.  Bnt  no ;  the  waves  roar,  the  old 
trees  sob ;  Nature  will  not  endnre  the  smothering  of  duk  tmths.  The 
page  mnrt  be  written  out.  That  nig^t  Marcella  came  to  my  bed-side,  cry- 
ing, with  a  letter  in  her  band.  She  said  :  ^*  I  cannot  rest.  Some  terror 
is  banging  over  me.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  death,  or  separation  from 
Kenneth.    Bat  it  is  dreadfol,  and  I  cannot  rest.** 

I  said :  *'  My  dear,  yon  are  nervons.  Have  patience,  and  go  to  bed 
and  sleep.  Nothing  is  going  to  happen  ilL  Yonr  life  lies  Tery  bright  be- 
fore yon.    Yon  should  be  thankful,  and  wiliiug  to  bear  a  little." 

She  sud :  "  Yes,  I  know,  and  I  tiy  to  pray  a  great  deal,  and  be  pa- 
tient, but  there  is  something  coming  upon  me  ;  I  feel  it.  This  evening 
Mrs.  Craig  sent  for  me ,  she  wanted  to  speak  with  me  in  private.  I  couM 
not  bear  to  go.  I  asked  her  to  wait  till  the  morning.  I  dread  to  hear 
what  she  has  to  say.  I  feel  an  awful  gloom  gathering  round  me.  I  know — 
I  know  she  will  part  me  from  Kenneth.  If  it  prove  so,  if  we  are  sepa- 
rated will  yon  give  him  this  ?**  and  she  put  the  letter  in  my  hand. 

I  said :  "  Marcella,  my  dear  child,  you  are  not  well,  or  you  would  aC' 
knowledge  that  it  depends  on  your  own  strong  spirit,  which  I  have  known, 
tried,  and  proved,  whether  yon  are  parted  from  him  or  not" 

She  lifted  her  face  from  the  bed  where  she  had  buried  it.  ^^  Yes,"  she 
sud ;  so  long  as  my  inclinations  might  control  my  actions.  Bnt  suppose  I 
ought' — (shuddering)—"  suppose  my  duty — ^" 

"  Duty  I"  I  cried,  in  amasement. 

"  My  duty  to  Qod  and  my  own  soul,"  she  went  on.  "  Surely,  roj 
guardian  is  not  a  fiend,  and  she  has  said  and  hinted,-— oh !  yon*  cannot 
know  how  they  have  poisoned  my  thoughts  I" 

The  pierdng  anguish  in  the  young  voice  shook  me  with  trouble.  It 
was  useless  to  reason  with  her.  I  soothed  her  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
sent  her  back  to  her  own  room.  I  did  not  see  her  till  after  breakfast  the 
next  day.  Then  she  came  out  of  the  pariour  and  flew  past  me  on  the 
stiirs,  with  such  a  burning,  burning  face,  with  such  passion,  shame,  agony, 
in  her  eyes  that  I  was  terrified.  I  caught  her  skirt,  and  called  "  Marcella !" 
but  she  broke  away  and  rushed  on. 

She  staid  in  her  own  room  for  two  hours.  I  sat  in  mine,  and  listened. 
At  last  I  heard  the  impetuous  step  going  down  stws  again.  I  heard  Mrs. 
Craig's  voice,  and  the  word  "  letter."  Then  Marcella  sud,  ^  I  will  post  it 
myself."    Her  voice  sounded  so  harsh  and  stiff  I  could  haidly  recognise  it. 

Puzaled  and  grieved,  I  went  to  the  window  and  saw  Marodla  hunying 
away  among  the  trees.  I  remember  the  young  figure  so  well,  the  brown 
straw  hat,  the  dark  shawl,  and  light  skirt  I  went  down  stiurs,  and  across 
the  shrubbery  and  meadow,  by  a  shorter  way  than  she  had  taken,  hoping 
to  intercept  her,  and  learn  what  was  the  matter. 

She  was  surely  bent  on  some  rash  errand.  They  had  been  telling  her 
some  wicked,  wretched  story,  which  had  maddened  her.  She  had  written 
some  wild  letter  to  Kenneth^  and  was  going  to  the  post-office,  which  stood 
half  a  mile  this  side  of  Dunsurf.    She  was  gone.    She  was  swift ;  and  I 
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was  kte.    I  saw  her  harrying  across  the  moor,  a  solitary  figure,  out  on 
tlie  brown  stretches  of  heath,  her  light  dress  flattering  in  tibe  breeae. 

I  went  into  the  hoase,  and  staid  in  my  room  all  ^y.  I  avoided  Mrs. 
Cnig.  I  was  disgasted,  angered.  I  felt  a  throbbing  indignation  for  the 
])Oor,  ontraged  girl  Why  thos  wantonly  torture  her  with  all  this  suffering  ? 
U'aBtonly,  for  an  angel  would  scarcely  have  made  me  believe  that  one 
word  of  blame  could  with  justice  be  breathed  on  Kenneth  M*  Arthur's  honour 
or  honesty.  Marcella  1  Marcella !  why  did  you  not  come  to  me,  then,  as 
yon  bad  done  so  often,  for  comfort  and  reassurance  ?  Your  eyes  might 
still  ba?e  been  fall  of  light,  and  the  hungry  sea  denied  one  viedui. 

I  look  now  out  at  that  brown,  wintry  moor,  over  which  the  fast  feet 
traTelled,  over  which  the  young  life  throbbed  with  its  restless  fervour  of 
ufferiag,  horryiag  away,  away  oat  of  our  sight,  oat  of  the  world's  reach 
(or  ever.  The  moorfowrs  shriek  comes  up  through  the  mists  like  the 
<irovBed  girFa  voice,  crying  from  the  rocks,  and  douds  lean  and  loom 
over  the  steep  of  Barrenpoint,  gathering  their  white  strength,  as  if  to  crush 
a  defenceless  head.    Marcella  i  Marcella! 

Dinner  came,  and  I  could  not  eit ;  evening,  and  I  was  restless.  Heavy 
doads  had  been  mastering  siiicc  mid-day,  big  drops  began  to  fall.  I  put 
oQ  my  cloak  aad  goloshes,  and  went  a  bit  oat  ou  the  moor,  but  I  tottered 
ID  the  storm,  and  the  sharp  rain  drove  me  back.  A  sullen  mist  wrapped 
all  the  ooaat  line  towards  Dvnsurf.  I  went  in  and  shook  oat  my  cloak 
at  the  kitchen  fire.     I  said  to  my  ok!  servant : 

'*  I  trust  she  has  taken  the  high  road  hom«.** 

^  Lord  send  I"  said  the  woman,  crossing  herself  with  awed  reverence. 

The  meaning  of  her  frightened  face  flashed  upon  me. 

''Good  Godf**'I  cried,  "the  spring  tides  began  last  night.^ 

^  it's  tbrue  for  you,  ma'am  ;  the  moon's  at  the  fall,  an*  there  hn\  a 
rock  between  this  aa'  Dunsorf,  but  the  Point  ahead,  an*  Dun,  farther 
ioood,  that'll  have  its  head  above  water  by  eight  o'clock." 

Instantly  I  dispatched  a  swift  messenger  to  the  hamlet  to  send  off  men 
vith  nafliiBg  aad  ropes,  in  case  of  emergency.  ''  Tell  them,**  I  said,  '*  to 
hasten,  in  God's  name,  and  not  to  leave  a  nook  in  the  ctiffd  unsearehed 
between  this  and  Donsurf !" 

I  went  up  stairs,  and  sat  in  the  window  of  an  empty  doset  that  looked 
orer  the  hiQs  to  the  sea.  Oh  1  the  roaring  of  those  old  trees,  and  the 
shrieking  of  Che  scared  seafowl  as  they  fled  inland.  Alas !  to  what  rocks 
veie  the  poor  hands  clinging ;  -what  ear  heard  the  crying  of  one  solitary 
voice,  drowned  in  the  rage  of  the  breakers  ?  '*  Doom !  doom !"  they  thun* 
(ier  in  my  ears.  Hudi!  cruel  murderers,  give  me  peace  to  finish  the 
record !  I  heard  Mrs.  Craig  come  out  to  the  hall  severid  times,  and  ask 
if  the  young  lady  had  returned  yet.  Once,  coming  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
1  saw  Lettice's  face,  peering  half-frightened  from  the  door  into  the  storm. 
She  gasped  as  the  wind  snatched  away  her  breath,  shut  the  door,  and 
veat  shivering  back  to  the  parlour.  Remorse  must  have  been  at  work, 
to  make  that  selfish  heait  uneasy  for  Marcella.  Eight  o'clock,  and  no 
^JarceUa!     I  shnddered  to  think  of  the  full  tide  seething  round  the  t.11 
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ihonlders  of  the  Poiat  Nine  o'clock — ton  I  I  sat  still  in  the  dark  closet. 
Light  would  have  been  an  outrage  on  the  stifling  suspense  of  the  hoar.  I 
heard  the  lond  tick  of  the  dock,  and  now  and  again  the  opening  and  shot- 
ting of  the  parlour  door,  as  though  troubled  watchers  wore  the  time  pain- 
fully there  too.  Midnight  I  The  storm  was  over.  The  moon,  like  a  con- 
queror after  a  fieroe  vkstory,  floated  full  and  triumphant  in  the  heaveius 
drifting  across  the  dark  vaak,  and  looking  wirh  its  cold,  white  face  into 
the  hidden  places  of  the  earth  and  sea,  beholding  sights  whose  auscen 
terror  filled  the  human  soul  with  racking  guesses.  Oh  I  cruel,  bright  eye, 
gazing  so  calmly  down  on  the  young,  piteous  face  of  the  desolate  dead. 
Yes»  the  dead !  I  felt  it  all  along ;  I  knew  the  young  life  was  crashed, 
the  quick  feet  ohaioed,  the  burning  heart  cold. 

Mrs.  Craig,  with  her  conscience-stricken  face,  whispered  a  suggestion. 

I  said,  stcurnly,  ^*  No ;  thongh  persecution  has  driven  many  to  worse 
things  than  a  hasty  marriage  with  an  hononraUe  man.  If  she  were  a 
different  girl  I  might  say  ^  perhaps ;'  but  Maroella, '  no  T  ** 

It  was  two  o'clock.  The  mbte  had  crept  away,  leaving  the  moors 
bare  and  solemn.  Beating  my  heart  against  vain  hopes,  I  stood  lookio;' 
from  the  dark  window.  I  saw  moving  shadows  coming  across  the  heath, 
from  Dunsurf  side.  A  chill  sickness  harrowed  me.  A  dumb  cry  to  hea- 
ven for  the  wronged  and  murdered  seemed  te  rive  my  soul.  They  brought 
her  in,  those  rough,  weather-beaten  fishermen,  and  shook  and  sobbed  like 
children  as  they  laid  the  dripping  figure  on  the  floor.  Oh,  earth !  oh, 
sea !  it  was  a  piteous  sight. 

Maroella  I  Marcella !  I  look  now  at  the  spot  where  they  rested  yonr 
head.  The  noble  head,  with  ita  dark  wealth  of  hair,  soaked  and  matted, 
its  broad,  womanly  brow  disfigured,  the  eloquent  eyes  mnte,  the  sweet  lips 
discoloured  and  anguished  in  death  with  the  echo  from  that  fierce,  last, 
lonely  struggle.  That  glorious  head,  with  its  tronps  of  bright  fancies,  its 
wells  of  puzzUog  thought,  its  wondering,  its  veneration,  its  enthusiasm. 
I  would  not  let  them  touch  her.  I  braided  the  long,  wet  hair.  I  draped 
the  round,  peifect  foi*m,  this  morning  bounding  with  life,  now  so  cmeUv, 
80  awfully,  cold  and  stifif. 

She  lies  yonder  among  the  old  trees.  How  the  branches  trail  over  the 
mound  in  the  storm.  I  had  left  Seagull  Lodge  long  ere  this  for  a  less  ejry 
dwelling,  only  for  that  solitary  grave.  There  is  a  woe  in  its  story  that 
overpowers  me  when  I  think  of  deserting  it  utterly.  And  yon,  Kenneth — 
yoo,  with  the  frank  eyes  laughing  in  life's  face.  How  shall  I  tell  of  the 
moraiog  that  brought  you  to  gaze  on  the  dead  ?  Of  the  agony  I  witnessed, 
my  poor  boy,  when  you  bent  your  burning  forehead  on  my  symparhiziu:: 
hands,  and  writhed  under  the  intolerable  burden  of  your  sorrow.  Yoa 
are  gone,  Kenneth.  A  hotter  sun  shines  on  yonr  mature  manhood.  That 
letter  I  gave  you,  that  one  drop  of  balm  I  had,  to  pour  into  your  woun<l, 
do  you  still  wear  it  around  your  neck  ?  I  know  not.  The  book  of  yonr 
life  is  closed  to  me.  And  those  other  two  lives? — ^Hush !  enough  has  been 
written.  Who  shall  penetrate  the  motive  of  the  human  soul  ?  Who  shall 
accuse — ^who  defend  ?    *^  Vengeance  is  mine,"  saith  the  Lonl. 
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ROBSON. 

A  UEXOUL 

The  early  inddents  in  the  lives  of  great  acton  have  always  had  a  strango 
and  unifonn  resemblance ;  remarkable,  in  most  instances,  for  nnvaiyin^; 
ill-faick  and  hard  fortune  to  certain  periods  in  their  careers.  The  proba- 
tioiuiydajs  of  Frederick  Robson  were  not  remarkable  for  a  deviation  from 
tbe  nsoal  coarse.  He  suffered,  and  in  dne  time  succeeded.  The  disposi- 
tioa  to  bear  privations  cheerfnllj,  and  enconnter  difficulties  bravely,  de- 
Qotes,  at  least,  strong  determination  and  firm  self-control ;  without  which 
the  former  might  develope  itself  in  a  questionable  manner.  That  Robson 
possessed,  and  in  an  emineot  degree,  both  determiuation  and  self-control, 
a  perusal  of  this  memoir  will,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  manifest.  From  the 
earliest  years  of  the  future  great  comedian,  he  exhibited  a  fondness  for  the 
stage,  and  its  first  remarkable  indication  was  noticed  during  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  which  his  mother  made  to  London,  bringing  her  sou  with  her,  he 
beiog  then  only  five  rears  old.  The  performance  took  place  in  the  Coburgh, 
Dov  called  the  Victoria,  Theatre,  a  place,  at  that  lime,  not  by  any  means 
lefliarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  Iligh  Art  Dramatic  production*!.  A 
certain  lir.  Sloman.  renowned  as  a  fuuny  fellow,  saug  on  the  night  of 
Bobson's  first  visit  there,  a  number  of  comic  songs,  which  were  greatly  to 
the  taste  of  the  young  visiter,  and  the  vocalism  was  followed  by  one  of 
those  ponderous  and  *^  terrifically  interesting^  melodramas  which  depend  as 
moch  for  success  upon  a  taking  title  as  the  intrinsic  merits  (?)  of  tbe  thing 
itself.  The  piece  in  question  bore  the.  attractive  name  of  *'  The  White 
Devil,  or  Vlllany  Detected.*'  To  the  ^  White  Deyil"  is  due  the  honour  of 
baring  left  such  an  impression  on  Robson,  then  in  short  frock  and  pinafore, 
that  he  resolved  forthwith  to  be  himself  the  proprietor  of  a  theatre — a  fact 
vhich  may  be  regarded  as  a  veiy  precocious  instance  of  juvenile  enterprise 
in  the  managerial  line.  In  those  days  Christmas-boxes,  Easter  gifts,  and 
sach  monetary  presents  were  in  vogue,  and  more  freely  bestowed— though 
not  more  eagerly  looked  for — than  in  this  tight-fisted  and  insolvent  era. 
By  the  liberal  hands  and  pockets  of  friendly  visiters,  and  other  acquain- 
tances of  his  mother,  Robson  was  soon  pkiced  in  so  prosperously  financial  a 
position  as  to  enable  him  to  begin  and  finish  tbe  construction  of  a  theatre. 
Start  not,  reader,  it  wa^  but  a  small  one — a  minor — ^in  fact,  so  small 
and  portable  that  the  proprietor  could,  with  ease,  carry  it  himself,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  hb  own  architect,  carpenter,  punter, 
property  man,  and  manager.  In  due  time,  he  ^'  opened  house"  to  a  few, 
bat,  in  his  opinion,  very  discriminating  judges,  each  being  of  about  an  ave- 
rage in  years  with  himself,  and  to  whom  his  theatre,  placed  upon  a  table, 
was  a  marvel.  The  piece  was  the  *^  Forest  of  Bondy,*'  in  which  tbu 
manager.  Master  Robson,  played  all  the  parts  hhnself ;  but  tradition  docs 
not  aver  that  the  ^'  Dog*'  was  included  in  his  cast.  One  may  well  imagine 
that  li^e,  merry,  innocent  audience,  seated  in  front  of  the  theatre,  and 
ahnost  fancy  he  hears  the  peals  of  joyous,  reverberated  laughter  that  haileil 
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the  appearance  of  tbe  rnstie  Blaise,  scattering  his  fnnoimoits  as  he  shook 
his  sieve  of  oats ;  then  the  still,  and  gradnanj  increasing  terror  that  held 
route  that  astonished  children's  party  as  the  noble  dog  (how  did  he  manage 
the  dog-part)  seizing  the  mnrderer  is  bnifetted,  and  half  oonqnered  bj  that 
'  blood-bloated  individaal,  but  finally  prostrated  with  a  *^  back-fall,'*  which 
roust  have  almost  shaken  into  dissohition  that  frail  Thespian  temple^  ac- 
companied, as  it  indubitably  must  have  been,  by  the  tumultuous  hand-clap- 
pings, and  shrill  acclamations  of  the  delighted  uncritical  and  dog-applaud- 
ing urchins,  for  whose  especial  delectation  the  whole  performance  was  given. 
A  memoir,  it  is  reasonably  expected,  should  contain  some  particulars  of 
the  persoQ  whose  story  and  acts  it  is  professedly  intended  to  tell  and  illus- 
trate ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  just  expectation,  let  it  be  known  to  ail 
to  whom  *^  these  presents  come  greeting,"  that  Fred.  Robson  was  bom  of 
hnmble  parents,  at  Margate,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1821. 

After  his  first  childish  success,  the  latent  desire  for  distinction  in  the 
line  theatrical  began  to  develope  itself  strongly ;  and  many  nights  were 
devoted,  by  stealth,  to  the  study  of  such  dramatic  pabulum  as  his  scant 
])ennies  could  procure.  He  bought  the  small  editions  of  acting  plays,  and 
also  purchased  some  portraits  of  ''  leading  men"  and  *^  first  ladies," — ^prin's 
more  attractive  by  the  red,  blue,  and  gorgeous  gamboge  colourings  with 
which  the  envied  originals  were  bedaubed  than  for  any  conceivable  likeness 
to  the  worthies  whose  names  and  parts  were  set  forth  to  an  admiring 
public  something  after  the  following  style : — '*  Mr,  Moribund  Mordaunty 
as  Teira  BUicsOy  in  the  intensely  powerful  sensation-drama  of  7%e  I^itie 
Nuna  of  Nuremburgh  ;  or^  the  Dark  Despoiler  of  the  Dannbe  /  /  /" 
Upon  such  prints  and  writings  Robson  used  to  spend  hours  of  contempla- 
tion, wiion  his  mother,  simple  woman,  thought  her  boy  was  fast  asleep ; 
and  day-by-day  the  increasing  rahiee  to  be  an  actor  occupied  his  mind,  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  wholesome  and  befitting  thoughts  and  studies.  The 
usual  consequence  followed  :  the  young  lad  played  truant,  and  was  often 
foDud  loitering  about  the  stage-door  of  the  theatre  of  Margate,  during  those 
hoars  his  mother  was  paying  for  his  supposed  attendance  at  school.  Amongst 
the  performers  at  Margate  theatre  there  was  then  a  Mr.  Stubbs,  a  low 
comedian,  whose  powers  appear  to  have  afforded  to  the  young  aspirant  in 
that  line  most  supreme  delight.  His  gratitude  for  the  entertainment  evi- 
denced itself  in  a  rather  novel  fashion.  He  solicited,  and  obtuned  per- 
mission from  that  eminent  man  and  member  of  the  profession  to  carry  at 
night,  from  Stabb's  lodgings  to  the  theatre  his  wig,  or  wigs,  waistcoat, 
**  hadc"-dagger,  trunk -hose— each,  or  all,  if  necessary.  It  must  not  be  for 
a  moment  supposed  that  any  mercenaiy  notions  possessed  the  lad  in  so 
discharging  the  functions  of  a  porter;  for  it  may  be  presumed  that  Stubbs, 
being  unencumbered  by  any  distressing  surplus  of  money,  repaid  these 
^'  courtesies"  by  occasional  orders  to  his  young  henchman  and  admirer,  in 
lieu  of  more  solvent  recognition.  By  this  means  the  boy's  appetite  for  the 
stage  was  stimulated  by  more  admissions  in  front  and  ^  behind"  than  he 
otherwise  could  have  hoped  fur  in  his  wildest  aspurations. 
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Time  flew  by,  and  at  last  it  was  decided  bj  bis  motber  that  be  sbonld 
be  ];Nit  to  a  trade  or  calling  of  some  sort.  He  was  accordingly  apprenticed 
to  in  engraveTy  in  London.  It  is  not  important  to  know  how  he  liked  the  new 
ocenpation ;  howeyer,  little  opportunity  of  testing  either  his  liking  or  capa- 
city was  allowed,  for,  in  a  short  period  after  he  was  bonnd,  his  master 
faSed,  and  he  was  thrown,  stQl  a  mere  boy,  upon  the  world,  to  do  the  best 
be  oonld  nnder  such  unpromising  circumstances.  He  did  not  hesitate  long. 
He  resolved,  '^  come  what  come  may,"  to  adopt  the  stage  as  his  future 
means  of  subsistence ;  and,  although  he  had  already,  even  from  amateurs, 
experienced  a  foretaste  of  the  bitters  he  afterwards  so  manfully  gulped 
down  without  complaint  or  useless  grumbling,  yet,  his  determination  once 
formed,  be  never  subsequently  swerved  from  it ;  and,  when  sneeringly  told, 
'^YoB  are  too  small — you  are  not  fit  to  play,  the  footlights  woidd  hide 
you,'*  his  simple  reply  was,  "  I  will  try.** 

Firm  to  his  resolve,  be  did  try.  His  first  attempt  was  made  at  a  pri* 
vate  theatre  in  Catherine-street,  Strand,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May, 
1842,  as  Simon  Mealbag^  in  the  drama  of  Grace  Huntley.  It  is  recorded 
that  his  debiU  was  the  reverse  of  an  eminent  success.  Like  a  gennine 
artist,  he  was  somewhat  cast  down,  but  not  defeated  nor  dismayed.  ^^  A 
person  seldom  swims  at  the  first  trial,  and  an  actor  is  not  made  in  a  night, 
ill  try  again."  He  found  that  his  earnings  as  an  engraver  just  kept  him 
above  starvation-point,  and,  as  be  felt  he  would  be  more  satisfied  to  endure 
privation  in  the  profession  towards  which  the  current  of  his  hopes,  desires, 
and  ambition,  was  steadily  settling,  he  finally  resolved  to  abandon  the 
graver  for  the  dagger — ^to  put  aside  the  magnifying  glass,  and  **  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature."  He  obtained  his  first  engagement  at  the  small  town 
of  Whitstable,  the  great  oyster  port  of  Canterbury.  The  Wbitstable  oyster 
dealers  had  no  sympathy  for  the  retailers  of  the  drama  ^o  then  sojourned 
at  tiiehr  town ;  and,  as  the  Thespians  were  too  poor  to  patronize  the  oysters 
as  edibles,  the  oyster  merehants  Bad  other  and  more  profitable  fish  to  fry 
than  what  was  offered  to  them  by  the  needy  professors  of  the  drama.  The 
poor  playere  did  not  ''  draw,"  and  the  result  of  their  dramatic  dredging, 
after  many  a  weary  haul,  was  no  oysters  in  the  net-theatricaL 

The  manager's  speculation  turned  out  a  misereble  failure.  Poor  neo- 
phyte Robson,  who  had  been  promised  sixteen  shillings  a  week,  received 
five  shillings  for  the  first  month ;  and,  at  last,  was  reduced  to  such  extre* 
mity  as  to  seek  relief  from  absolute  starvation  by  the  foDowing  ingenious, 
though  unfortunate,  device : — He  and  the  orchestra,  comprising  in  its  en- 
tirety 091^  artist  on  the  violin,  called,  vulgarly,  a  fiddler,  had  begun  to 
entertain  serious  misgivings  and  alarming  doubts  as  to  the  endurance  of 
their  separate  and  joint  stomachs  against  the  systematic,  repeated,  and 
onpitying  assaults  of  hunger,  which  had  been  borne  ahnost  incessantly  for 
much  more  than  one  calendar  month.  The  one  had  not  as  much  money  as 
wodd  buy  resin  for  his  bow — ^the  other  was  bare  of  cash  as  an  egg  of 
feathers.  Their  condition  could  not  be  much  worse ;  change  of  quarters 
might  bring  change  of  diet,  but  the  problem  to  be  considered  was,  would 
it  bring  any  ?    Accordingly,  the  two  emaciated  strollers  set  out  in  quest 
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of  bread  and  a  draught  of  ale.  They  arrired  at  Caaterbiiiyy  haying  walked 
eight  miles  from  Whitsuble.  A  taT6m  near  the  barracks  was  considered 
a  good  place  to  make  a  commencement  with  their  projected  entertainment, 
aad  the  wretched  fiddler  stmcknp  a  tuie  (by  way  of  masical  preface)  out- 
side  the  door ;  but,  not  attracting  any  Tisible  andience,  he  began  certain, 
or  rather  uncertain,  improvised  strains,  introdnctory  to  the  comic  song 
which  Robson  had  promised  to  sing.  Bat  the  inimitable  warbler  of  ^*  Yili- 
kias  and  his  Dinah,"  and  ^*  Poor  Dog  Tray,'*  in  vain  tried  to  cleiw  his 
throat.  He  conghed,  and  coagfaed--Hdi !  tJiait  eongh.  from  the  empty 
stomach,  added  to  the  sense  of  his  miseiy,  and  the  apparent  degradation  to 
which  his  forlorn  condition  had  redaoed  him,  were  too  much  for  the  little 
hero.  His  strength  passed  away  from  him;  he  grew  sick;  his  rcMce 
refused  its  office,  only  half -stifled  sobs  were  audible;  and,  nnable  to  sup- 
press his  feelings  any  longer,  down  came  a  flood  of  teara.  His  commise- 
rating partner  in  distress  at  once  ceased  to  phiy«  and  cheerily  bidding  bis 
confrere  to  be  of  good  courage  still,  they  turned  to  depart,  and  seek  for 
better  fortune  at  some  other  place,  when  Kobson's  foot  struck  against  a 
small  impediment ;  he  stooped  dow^n,  and  picked  up  from  the  pavement  a 
little  parcel,  tightly  rolled,  and,  opening  it,  found  money— the  sum  of  two 
pence !  It  was  near  evening,  and  they  had  eaten  nothmg  that  day — ^a 
penny  loaf  was  bought,  and  a  half-pint  of  beer.  On  this  meagre  fare  they 
boldly  took  the  road,  from  undiscriminating,  and,  to  them,  at  least,  unge- 
nerous Canterbury,  to  Whitstable.  There,  to  the  inexpressible  delight  of 
Robson,  \  letter  from  a  friend  awaited  him,  containing  a  post-office  order 
for  one  pound  sterling.  Still  the  oyster-merchants  of  Whitstable  evinced, 
more  shame  to  them,  no  disposition  to  patronise  the  theatrical  birds  of  pas- 
sage seeking  shelter  and  food  amongst  them.  Robson*s  feathers  had  been 
for  some  time,  too,  in  a  moulting  state,  so,  anticipating  the  discomfort  of 
entire  nudity,  he  trimmed  those  yet  remaining  to  him,  and  spread  his  wings 
for  a  flight  to  a  more  congenial  covert  than  Whitstable. 

To  another  seaport  in  Kent  he  directed  his  course,  but  found,  on  arrival 
there,  that  Faversham  did  not  possess  a  theatre,  his  courage  and  firm  deter- 
mination to  act  held  out,  and  he  made  one  of  a  company  which  gave  a  few 
representations  in  a  loft,  fitted.up  for  the  occasion,  'ilie  receipts  were  poor, 
but,  daring  the  fair,  which  was  held  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  troupe,  a 
larger  space,  and  cooler  (it  was  under  canvass),  having  been  pro<mred,  the 
reward  of  perseverance  was  secured,  for,  upon  division  of  the  profits,  after 
three  dajrs'  performances,  Robson*s  share  amounted  to  the  munificent  snm 
of  eighteen  shillings.  He  was,  at  this  epoch,  a  married  man,  and  one  can 
imagine  the  glow  of  satisfaction  with  which  a  young,  affectionate  husband, 
as  he  was,  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  whose  comfort  and  happiness  wero 
more — oh  1  hovr  much  more — ^tenderly  cared  for  than  his  own,  the  gains  of 
Iiis  persevering  industry,  eighteen  shillings,  a  sum  that  had  exceeded  any 
he  had  previously  received  for  an  equal  number  of  performances.  But  for  htni 
such  an  unprecedented  run  of  good  luck  could  not  last.  By  the  time  that 
his  last  shilling  of  the  eighteen  was  regretfully  parted  with,  his  circum- 
stances were  again  at  aero.  *  He  left  Faversham,  and,  on  his  way  towards 
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\ratford,  IB  Hertfordflhue,  supported  himself  bj^^giving  ''  readings*'  in  way- 
side  inns  and  public  places*  How  few  of  those  who  then  applauded  the 
little  man's  spontings  and  comic  songs,  and  **  few  and  far  between"  cast 
their  coins  into  his  hat  or  hand,  wonld  now  recognise  in  him  the  great  actor, 
to  honour  whom  the  present  loyalty  of  England  has  often  delighted.  He 
has,  also,  amongst  other  vidssitndes,  been  obliged  to  make  himself  *^  a 
motl^  te  tiie  ^iew^  on  the  plstforms  in  front  of  booths.  Upon  select 
occasions,  when,  perhaps,  gpn  had  been  more  liberally  dispensed  to  the 
mooey-taker,  and,  conseqnently,  had  more  potent  effect  upon  him  than 
usual,  Kobson  has  acted  as  locum  tenens  to  that  functionary,  but  the 
*^  returns''  were  so  often  nulla  bona  during  his  tenure  of  office,  that  his 
experience  warranted  him  in  pronouncing  it  a  sinecure. 

That  the  now  prosperous  and  successful  comedian  remembers  thoee 
tiioes  and  incidents  with  pleasure,  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact,  that  he 
still  wears,  when  singing  the  *^  Country  Fair,"  the  identical  coat  in  which 
he  oftea  strutted  along  the  platform  of  many  a  booth  ;  and  lie  relates,  ^utli 
a  qoaint,  peculiar  look  <^  triumph  and  gratification,  the  anecdote  of  an 
admoing  village  lad,  whose  mental  appreciation  of  theatricals,  under  diffi- 
cnhies,  was  great;  but  unaccompanied  by  anything  more  material  or 
valnat^e  than  a  pinchbeck  brooch ;  and  that  he  offered  for  admission  to  a 
peiformance,  in  lieu  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  It  was  accepted  by 
BobsoD,  who  was  sinecure  treasurer  that  day,  and  has  been  carefully  pre- 
Gerred  by  him  ever  since. 

Watiford  proved  almost  as  unproductive  to  his  funds  as  money-drudging 
Whitstable.  But  during  those  periods  of  almost  interminable  ill-fortune 
sod  depressing  circumstances,  he  was  acquiring  a  profound  knowledge  of 
his  profession  and  human  nature,  in  most  of  its  various  phases.  At  the 
rime  he  was  playing  in  Watford,  a  respectable  manager,  named  Jackman, 
Lad  a  company  performing  at  Uxbridge :  Bobson  had  long  desired  to  be 
received  into  that  corps^  for  he  thought,  that  once  enrolled  a  member  of 
it,  he  might  claim  the  prestige  that  attached  to  one  of  a  regular  company 
of  actors,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  utter  want  of ''  local  habitation  and  a 
Dtme,^  inseparable  from  the  genuine  stroller:  and,  althongh  Jackman *s 
troBpe,  strictly  speaking,  were  strollers,  yet,  from  the  solvency  of  tho 
manager,  and  general  deportment  of  those  under  him,  they  were,  on  tho 
whole,  recognised  respectable,  and  not  mere  vagabonds.  'Jo  solicit 
the  engagement,  Robson  set  out  on  foot  for  Uxbridge,  leaving  at  Watford 
his  yoong  wife.  The  journey  was  a  long  one,  and  he  ill-provided  for 
travelling.  Hope,  with  whose  illusory  treasures  he  was  abundantly  stored, 
beguiled  his  way,  and  for  many  miles  the  ideal  supergeded  the  actual. 
But  the  practical  stomach  began  to  crave  something  more  solid  than 
theoretic  aliment.  The  poor  wayfarer  grew  tired,  hungry,  and  tbursty. 
Iflvolontary  his  hand  is  manipulating  the  contents  of  his  pocket — alas ! 
they,  or  more  probably  it,  was  easilv  reckoned.  He  pauses  at  the  door  of 
a  neat,  rose-embroided  road-side  inn.  Ilic  scent  of  the  fiowei-s  is  grateful 
to  the  weary  man,  enriciiiK  the  nnay  of  mugs  and  giugliog  glasses  that 
decorate  the  bar.    The  creamy  foam  that  slumbers  on  the  tankard,  just 
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raised  to  that  jollj  fanner's  lips,  calls  np  Tague longings;  and  the  traTeller's 
thirst  at  once  becomes  painful.  His  foot  is  on,  over  the  threshold ;  his 
hand  half  oat  of  his  pocket ;  and  he  is  about  to  give  an  order  to  the  sniiliog 
hostess,  when  the  thonght  of  one  in  Watford,  who  was  thinking  of  him, 
perhaps,  at  that  very  moment,  flashed  across  bis  mind,  and,  filled  with  that 
thonght,  the  needy,  hnngiy,  thirsty  pedestrian  turned  back  into  the  road, 
and,  with  a  supreme  self-denial,  passed  along  upon  hb  lonely  way.  Senr- 
ing  himself  beneath  a  hawthorn,  on  the  bank  of  a  rivalet  that  babble  i 
through  one  of  those  green  lanes  that  form  so  sweet  a  picture  in  rural  Eng- 
lish scenery,  he — 

"  Stripped  the  brook  wiili  mantling  creoMs  spread," 

and  with  that  vegetable  substitute  contented  himself,  ^gain  were  his 
hopes  doomed  to  disappointment.  Jackman  was  not  to  be  found ;  and 
the  company  knew  not  of  his  ^'  whereabouts.''  Undaunted  by  this  dis- 
couraging information,  he,  nevertheless,  determined  (o  find  the  manager, 
and,  at  all  events,  to  have  an  interview  with  him ;  so,  enquiring  every- 
where be  thonght  it  was  possible  he  might  be  met  with,  he  persevered :  he 
sought  him  in  those  places  where  actors  '*  most  do  congregate,**  and  where 
they  never  do ;  he  asked  parties  who  were  likely  to  claim  acquaintance  with 
the  missing  one,  and  of  others  who  would  have  deemed  it  profanation  to 
know  or  address  a  ^tage-player  under  any  circumstances — all  without  success. 
His  courage  abated  a  degree  or  two;  his  patience  was  sorely  tested:  but 
his  resolution  was  inflexible.  As  a  dernier  resort  he  would  again  scour  the 
town,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  was  returning  towards  the  theatre,  when  he 
saw  approaching  htm  a  man  that  looked  like  an  actor,  if  not  a  manager. 
Instinctively  he  felt  he  was  right,  and,  walking  np  to  the  stranger,  pre- 
sumed he  was  Mr.  jMckman.  He  was  engaged,  and,  at  the  (then)  large 
salary  of  twelve  shillings  a-week  I  Forgetting  his  weariness,  he  walked 
back  to  Watford  with  the  joyous  news.  His  wife,  with  tears  of  pleasure, 
heard  of  his  engagement,  and  heartily  congratulated  him.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  that  star  of  hope  so  long  wot  shipped,  shone  brightly 
down  upon  him,  and,  in  the  future,  he  traced  its  light  still  shining  cheer- 
fully. True  artist,  as  he  was,  he  set  to  work  sedulously,  vigorously,  and 
80  well  satisfied  at  his  progress  and  attention  to  his  professional  duties 
was  the  manager,  that  he,  within  a  month,  and,  (wonder  of  wonders)  aatis 
solicitation,  raised  his  salaty  from  twelve  shillings  to  fifteen  shillings  per 
week.  This  substantial  recognition  of  his  ability  was  particnlariy  gratifying 
to  Robson ;  and,  although  three  shillings  in  the  week  was  a  very  important 
consideration  to  him,  yet,  it  was  scarcely  more  valuable,  in  one  point  of  view, 
than  the  appreciation  of  his  professional  efforts  which  it  manifested  on  the 
part  of  his  mana;;er.  With  Mr.  Jackman  he  remained  until  1843,  when, 
in  consequence  of  ill-health,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kind  friend  and 
manager,  and  go  np  to  London  for  medical  advice.  In  a  short  time  he 
recovered,  and  proceeded  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  where,  however,  he  played 
but  two  nights,  and  received  for  his  services — .ii/.     That  rate  would  never 
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psj ;  he  retarned  at  oaco  to  London,  and  was  engaged  at  the  old  Standard 
Tbettrp,  for  low  comedy,  at  the  nominal  salary  of  twelre  shillings  a-week, 
of  which  the  naincky  comedian  nerer  got  even  a  portion.  Crossed  thus  in 
hope,  depressed  in  spirits  and  in  circnmstaaces,  he  promptly  preferred  to 
go  back  agam  to  the  provinces,  when,  fortunately,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Grecian  Saloon,  Mr.  Boose,  having  heard  a  satisfactoiy  report  of  his 
talent^  sent  for  and  employed  him.  His  professional  pride  mnst  have  been 
«mlj  womided,  as,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  he  was 
obliged  to  ^^  go  on"  as  a  ballet-dancer — ^not  even  as  a  principal — bnt  one 
of  a  group.  In  fact,  he  should  do  all  or  anything  that  might  be  required 
of  him  by  his  new  i»t>prietor. 

Tbe  consciousness  of  the  power  within  him  remained  unshaken — his  nerve, 
ifl  soch  an  nupromising  position,  was  rudely  strained,  bat  not  impaired ; 
and  af^  an  Interval  his  hopes  reached  their  zenith,  when  he  was  permitted 
to  nndertake  the  part  of  Warmwoodj  in  the  Lottery  Ticket  ;  bis  aspirations 
were,  for  the  time,  folfilled,  as  he  found  himself  entering  upon  the  stage 
of  tbe  Orectan  Saloon,  in  the  famona  character  of  the  great  actor  Laporte. 
At  length  he  was  happy. 

He  became  snch  a  favourite  at  the  Grecian,  that  upoo  one  benefit 
night  he  realized,  by  the  sale  of  tickets  alone,  £50.  For  six  consecntive 
jears  he  was  the  cynosure  of  tbe  Grecian ;  and  although  tbe  class  of 
dramas  produced  there  was  not  of  the  most  refined  order,  yet  he  acquired 
stage  tact,  experience,  and  the  art  of  acting ;  meanwhile,  studying  the 
works  of  higher  and  more  elegant  authors  than  those  whose  manufactures 
he  was  for  so  long  a  period  nightly  occupied  m  exhibiting.  His  estimation 
of  bis  own  resources  and  powers  having  been  ratified  by  applauding 
aodiences  for  six  years,  his  histrionic  ideas  grew  more  expanded  and'am- 
bitioos ;  and  a  desire  to  te^  himself  by  a  more  critical  public  than  he  had 
jet  appeared  before  possessing  him,  the  current  of  his  thoughts  flowed 
towards  Dublin.  He  had  heard  that  there  the  audiences  were  Intelligent, 
exacting,  critical ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  difficult  to  satisfy  than  was 
Qdoal  in  other  places. 

At  that  particular  period  Dublin  had,  in  Harry  Bedford  (nephew  of  tbe 
preat  Paul),  an  actor  of  low  and  eccentric  comedy  such  as  few  cities  could 
boast  of;  and  in' snch  high  and  well-deserved  repute  were  his  talents  esti- 
mated by  the  dtizens,  that  to  Bobson  competition  against  him  seemed 
hopeless ;  yet,  with  that  ingenuous  and  ungrudging  high  mind,  which,  in 
a  man  of  genuine  abilities,  is  ready  and  willing  to  accord  to  another  tbe 
meed  of  the  like  desert  which  he  is  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  himself,  (for 
be  had  long  known  and  admired  the  powers  of  Harry  Bedford,  as  a  fellow- 
comedian.)  he  knew  that  so  long  as  Bedford  was  at  tbe  *^  Queen's"  there 
w«8  no  available  opening  for  him.  The  fortuues  of  the  manager  of  the 
"Royal"  were  at  that  time  down  to  theatrical  zero,  so  that  he  did  not 
paiticniariy  wish  an  engagement  there  in  consequence.  At  length,  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  October,  1850,  Bedford  took  his  farewell  benefit  (having 
been  secured  for  the  Haymarket  Theatre,)  and  delivered  an  address,  which 
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indicated  the  nature  of  the  relations  previously  existing  between  him  and 
tbe  Dublin  public. 

In  tbe  same  month,  in  the  same  theatre,  on  the  28th,  Robson  made  bis 
obeisance  in  the  character  of  Wormwood,  in  the  Lottery  Tidbet ;  anticipat- 
ing some  approach  to  tbe  success  he  bad  achieved  at  the  ^'  Qrecian,"  in  tbe 
same  part.     He  was  received,  not  coldly,  still  it  was  without  any  great 
warmth.    The  striking  contrast  in  personal  appearance  and  style  of  acting 
between  him  and  Harry  Bedford,  to  whom  they  had  wished  God  speed 
only  a  few  nights  before,  told  greatly  in  favour  of  the  gentleman  who  came 
so  soon  to  fill  the  plsce  of  their  especial  favourite.    There  was  no  attempt 
on  tbe  part  of  the  strange  actor  to  imitate  the  style  of  his  immediate  pre* 
decessor  in  the  same  walk  of  the  drama.    Both  artists  had  individual 
mannerbms ;  bat  as  broadly  marked  and  distinct  in  kind  from  each  other, 
as  they  were  in  persoual  appearance  and  bearing.     Bedford's  salient 
characteristic  was,  perhaps,  his  quiet,  inunuadng,  pctssive  humour ;  a  glance 
of  bis  eye,  a  movement  of  his  hand,  the  pronunciation  of  one  word,  has 
often  convulsed  the  entire  audience  with  laughter ;  his  own  face  the  while 
as  imperturbable  as  that  of  a  serious  Quaker.     In  bold  opposition  to  these 
traits  may  be  placed  the  active 'fun,  the  artistic  bustle,  the  plastic  workings 
of  Robson's  whole  face ;  independently  of  his  wonderful  powers  (not  then 
known)  in  the  portrayal  of  the  higher  feelings  and  passions ;  so  that,  as 
an  actor,  in  the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  term,  he  would,  it 
is  probable,  be  considered  degrees  above  Bedfoni ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
if  the  latter  were  not  a  more  genuine  son  of  Momus ;  he  made  you  laugh 
right  from  the  heart ;  while  it  must  be  allowed  the  other  artist  can,  upon 
occasions,  bring  up  your  tears  from  the  same  source. 

Robson  gradually  crept  mto  the  graces  of  his  audience,  and,  wbile 
admitting  their  correct  judgment  in  matters  dramatic,  and,  having  wit- 
nessed its  emphatic  application  to  ineffident  members  of  the  corps  of  which 
he  was  one,  yet,  be  unhesitatingly  proclaimed  their  true  kdndness   to 
struggling  talent,  and  acknowledged  that  their /tfantn^  was,  on  the  whole, 
considerate  and  generous,  although,  now  and  then,  they  could  be  severely 
just,  as  many  a  pretender  could  testify.    Under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  John  Harris  (the  present  lessee  of  the  Theatre  Royal),  Robson  remained 
for  four  months  at  the  Queen's,  when  that  gentieman  retired  from  his  leader- 
ship for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  opening  the  beautiful 
theatre  in  Hawkins'-street.     Robson  contmued  with  Mr.  Joseph,   the 
lessee,  for  two  months  longer,  at  the  Queen's,  by  which  time  all  things  being 
in  readiness,  he  passed  over  to  Mr.  Harris,  at  tiie  Royal.      It  was  buzzed 
about  in  saloons,  taverns,  parlours,  and  drawing-rooms,  that  however  suc- 
cessful the  little  man  had  proved  at  the  Queen's,  he  would  be  found  a 
''  brilliant  failnre"  at  Hawkins'-street.     '^  He  was  all  right  as  long  as  he 
confined  himself  to  a  small  stage,  such  as  that  of  the  Queen's,  but  he  would 
find,  to  his  discomfiture,  that  he  was  not '  the  thing'  for  the  grand  stage  of 
the  other  house."     Such  was  the  tenor  of  opinion  when  it  was  known  Mr. 
Harris  had  engaged  him  in  his  new  specuUition.     But  a  few,  very  few^ 
amongst  whom  was  himself,  had  other  and  more  flattering  notions  on  the 
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nibject  He  ^as  not  a  whit  disturbed  by  sncH  tmoDrnpITinefitiny  vaUcina- 
tioiia.  On  ^t.  S  ephea's-night,  1 850,  Mr.  Harris  commenced  bis  drat  season 
at  the  Theatre  Rojal,  wiftfar  a  first-class  company,  of  which  Robson  formed 
not  the  least  amongst  manj  important  names  in  that  still  well-remembered 
eorpt  dramatique.  The  play  was,  Love  in  a  Maze^  he  performing  Tony 
Ndtktop  ;  in  conjunction  with  T.  C.  King,  John  Webster,  and  Mrs, 
Hodson  Kirby  (all  of  whom  appeared  then,  for  the  first  time,  in  Dnblin), 
he  made  a  hit.  Having  fairly  attained  position,  and  obtained  considerable 
reputation,  he  resolved  to  do  his  best  to  retain  the  status  he  had  so  de- 
Benrefly  won.  He  studied  much,,  and  opportunities  were  soon  afforded  t» 
him  of  displaying  his  mental  capacity  to  the  f uII;^  for  the  manager  brought 
out  a  series  of  Shaksperian  rerivalSj  one  of  the  first  of  which,  if  not  the  first, 
was  the  Mtdsurmner  Nighfa  Dreamy  Bottom  the  Weaver  being  entrustecl 
to  RobMm.  He  bad  never  played  the  part,  had  never  seen  it  acted,  there^ 
fore,  his  taak  wae  an  arduous  one,  calculated  to  make  him  nervous,  aiid  test 
his  histrionic  confidence  in  himself  for  the  superior  drama.  His  anxiety,  as 
the  night  approached,  was  observed,  as  also  his  timid  apprehension  of  hift 
powers  to  conceive,  as  he  said,  and  adequately  dcvelope  the  various  phases 
of  that  very  trying  character. 

His  career  at  the  Theatre  RoyiU  was  triumphant,  and  lasted  over  two 
Tears.  He  was  recognised  as  an-  extraordinary  actor,  and  had  becume  a 
general  favourite.  An  Irish  au^ence  is  more  than  ordinarily  scn<utive  if 
tbe  dergy  of  the  ^  Old  Faith"*  are  mentioned  upon  the  stage,  in  what  they 
may  consider  disrespectful  terms,  and,  upon  one  occasion,  Robson  was  mider 
ban,  though  not  in  fault.  In  the  part  he  was  enacdng  nncomplimentary 
allusion  was  made  to  a  ^'preacher,"  and,,  some  noise  prevsuling  as  he  pro* 
noQoced  the  word,  the  *^  gods"  thought  he  said  ^^prkstJ'^  At  once  a  storm 
of  indignatioa  arose,  and  causing  the  interruption  of  the  performance. 
Kobson,  having  been  told  of  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plaia  how  they  had  misunderstood  what  he  did  say.  He  could  not  be  heard, 
and  the  result  was,  he  retired  from  the  stage  amid  disapprobation,,  and 
d^  not  re-appear  for  a  few  nights.  Upon  his  resumption  of  his  place,  the 
matterwasbnt  slightly  adverted  to,  and  soon  afterwards  was  totally  forgotten 
The  rapidly  acquired  fame  he  had  attained  in  Dubiin  soon  bore  important 
results.  Natunilly  enough,  his  aspirations  were  breathed  London  wards  ; 
Md  be  had  heard  that  the  fine  actor,  Compton,  was  about  to  leave  the 
Olympic  Theatre.  Had  he  sufiicient  confidence  to  offer  himself  as  one 
snited  to  fill  the  vacancy  to  be  left  by  such  a  comedian  ?  He  had  not. 
Hii  opinion  of  his  own  abilities  was,  as  yet,  of  too  modest  a  sort  to  em- 
bidden  him  to  write  to  Mr.  FaiTea  upon  the  subject ;  but  while  pondefing 
over  the  matter,  his  timidity  was  considerably  abated,  and  his  self-opiniot> 
somewhat  more  exalted,  by  receiving,  one  fine  day,  a  letter  from  Mr.. 
William  Farren,  offering  for  his  acceptance  the  position  just  seoedtd  from 
by  Mr.  Comptou.     He  at  once  accepted  the  offer. 

Arrived  in  London,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  William  Farren  by  the 
theatrical  agent  at  Bow-street,  and  his  engagement  as  first  low  comedian 
at  the  Olympic,  was  then  and  there  ratified  and  perfected.    The  poor  half- 
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Starved  stroller,  comic  singer,  booth  psrsder,  spokesoMO  st  fsirs  and  mar- 
kets, wboee  *^  Walk  sp,  walk  op,  ladies  and  geatkoMB,"  often  resoaoded 
from  hollow,  '*  nnfed  sides,**  and  that,  too,  withoiitanj  pajtng  reanlt  to  bia 
hoarse  inyitations — ^the  baffeted  of  Fortune,  was,  after  all,  gracionstjr  nodded 
to,  recognised  bj  that  eapricioos  lad j,  and  presented  by  her  to  <hm  of  the 
''  reserred  seats''  in  her  gilded  temple. 

Bat  the  aodienee  at  the  Oljoipie,  on  Eastefwlfondaj  ni^t,  1853,  did 
not  seem  to  care  moch  for  Clompton's  sobstitate,  who  appeared  before  them, 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  piece  called  S^lmUore^  a  French  hash,  aUas  adapts- 
tioo,  and  Catching  an  Heireae.  No  MBpresaioQ  wss  made  by  him  upon 
that  occasioo,  nor  upon  any  other,  natil  the  production  of  Tatiawd'a  bar- 
lesqae  of  Macbttk^  on  the  25th  April,  sane  year.  Next  momiBg  all  Lon- 
don echoed  with  the  praises  lavished  apon  the  great  UitU  actor  at  the 
Olympic,  whose  veiy  name  was,  so  to  aay,  utterly  unknown* 

After  his  second  performance  of  ihe  burlesque  Ma^teth^  the  Tme$ 
thus  apoke  of  him : — ^  But  far  more  Important  than  the  burleaqae  itself, 
which  has  its  light  and  heavy  moments,  is  the  performance  of  Macbetk^  by 
Mr.  Robaon,  a  low  comedian,  who  but  recently  joined  the  establishmeot. 
There  is  such  an  originality  in  this  actor^s  humour,  and  his  grotesqae  em- 
bellishments of  the  character  show  such  a  fWnd  of  comic  invention,  that  we 
may  consider  his  acting  of  the  mock  morderer  as  something  more  than  pro- 
mising. His  peculiarity  is  that  he  really  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  tragic 
foundation  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Uie  grotesque  saperstructare ;  and 
hence,  however  extrai-agant  tbe  gestures  and  anicalatioas,  we  find  tbat 
tbe^  are  odd  expresaious  of  a  feeling  intribsically  serious.  Tbe  iautatioo 
of  tiie  dagger  soliloquy  by  some  violent  dumb  show,  to  tbe  air  of  tihe  Pas 
dea  P(H§vipdMy  while  exoeseively  droll, .  has  in  it  something  of  aotval  des- 
peration ;  and  tbe  appearance  ikMacbeili^  after  the  murder  is  committed,  id 
marked  by  that  caricatured  horror  which  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the 
works  of  those  eccentric  draughtsmen  of  the  Callot  breed,  who  love  to  sport 
with  things  in  themselves  terrific  Tbe  Maxheth  of  Mr.  Bobsou  belong 
to  no  recognised  school  of  burlesque  acting,  but  it  is  an  original  creation." 
To  him,  then,  belongs  tbe  honour  of  creating  an  original  style  of  impersoo- 
ating  burlesqae ;  and  so  immediate  was  its  effect  upon  bis  own  profession 
that  bo  has  had  hosts  of  imitators.  His  fame,  now  impregoably  esta- 
Mished,  whs  further  augmented  by  bb  wondrous  and  passionate  acting  in 
Hhfflock^  The  Yellow  Dwar/j  PLt  and  Pa»aian,  and  ZftwA  Money  ;  while 
Itis  inimitable  drollery  and  complete  individual  cbaracteriEstion  in  sach 
diverse  parts  as  Jem  Bagga^  MasMniello,  and  the  father  in  the  Porters 
Knot^  amazed  the  tosni)  and  raised  his  name  above  all  competitors.  His 
singing  ranains  to  be  adverted  to  ;  and  in  this  province  he  conceals  the 
defects  of  a  voice,  no^  very  noticeable  for  silvery  sweetness,  by  such  various 
resources  aa  his  stage  tact^  naiive  wit,  abundsnt  humour,  and  true  pathos, 
sMfiply  j  and  this  is  so  artistically  accomplished  tbat  most  of  his  auditors  at- 
tribute his  vocal  success  to  the  natural  gift  of  a  good  voice,  improved  by 
musical  education. 

Through  all  his  triumphs  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the  worid,  he  has 
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alirajs  thought  with  gratefnl  remembrance  of  Dablln,  as  the  principal 
piaee  where  his  powers  were  first  thoroughly  anderstood  and  appreciated ; 
aody  on  the  efilieBt  opportiinity  after  his  crowning  hit  i^  London,  he  re- 
mmed  there,  as  it  were,  to  thank  his  generons  Irish  patrons.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  Bcdainaliott  on  his  nMippeariDCc  at  the  QoeeD's,  on  the  14th 
Aogoat,  1854-^18 dianctefs  being  Shylocik  and  Jacob  Earwig*  Here- 
named  BQlil  the  dlst,  when  his  engaggment  doaed,  with  his  parCormances 
ior  tiM  facDefit  of  the  lessee,  Mr.  fieaiy  Webb^ 

Since  1854,  he  has  often  i«>appa«i«d  in  Dublin,  and  with  like  pleasiog 
aad  profitable  rasaks  io  Mr.  Wabb;  hat  professioaal  duties,  aoanagerial 
cuts,  to  which  mnsl  of  iate  he  superadded  ill  health,  have  deprived  the 
people  of  Dublin  of  the  enjojmeat  his  Tisits  af  orded  to  than.  Thej 
amt  now  solace  themselves,  if  they  can,  with  reading  of  him  in  the 
ionroals,  for  his  name  and  fame  axe  to  tham  associated  with  pleasant 
memories.  In  oonjoncdon  with  Ifr.  Emsden,  his  laanageraent  of  the 
{Hjmpic  has  been  attended  with  prosperity.  New  comedies,  if  not  origins], 
are  hraoght  cat  in  quick  anccession ;  fdso  pieces  written  for  tha  express 
pnpose  of  developing  the  peooUar  idiosTncrasies  of  this  singnlariKStor, 
whose  talents  are  of  so  Protean  i|  nature  that  strange  opinions  have  been 
prorndgated  respecting  them  ;  some  holding  that  the  Sir  OUea  Overreach  i3i 
£dmoiid  Keen  was  not  more  terrible  than  Bobson  oonld  make  him,  and 
that  ha  who  can  tiirow  such  tremendoos  energy  into  the  hnriesqne  Sh^lock^ 
woiid  not  fail  in  imparting  a  similar  degree  of  intensity,  life-likeness, 
sad  tragic  troth,  in  his  delineatioB  and  portraiture  of  the  original ''  Jew 
that  Shakspeare  draw ;"  others  contending  that  exceUaoce  in  a  burlesque, 
whether  tn§^e  or  the  revarse,  does  not  typify  equal  escelienee  in  the  per- 
tanner,  ahoald  he  essay  the  more  elavated  ofaaraoters  of  the  drama ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  latter  dais  of  rei^soners  is  the  more  correct  and  just  of  the 
two.  Kobody  can  withhdid  his  admiration  from  Robaon  on  vi^es^g  his 
MedeOj  MtuSethj  Shylock^  Yellow  Dwarf,  amongst  barleaquas ;  l|is  Dea- 
mareis  and  Daddy  Hardaore  in  legitimate  plays ;  his  AvXolycus^  Bottom 
the  WtaMHTj  anci  Towhstoney  In  Shakspeare's  comedies ;  but,  will  it  not  be 
coaeeded  that  he  wants  the  personal  attributes,  and  physical  grandeur  of  de- 
portment that  give  dignity  to  such  heroic  creations  as  Lear,  Mad>ethy 
Brutus,  Othello,  Kmg  Eidiord,  or  Coriolanue  ?  Granted  that  his  concep- 
tion of  one,  or  all,  of  these  dramatic  incarnations  is  perfect,  as  no  one, 
{wobahly,  will  doubt ;  yet  conception,  without  the  concomitant  requisites 
tor  high  tragedy,  will  not  be  sufficient ;  and  a  stately  bearing  is  hardly 
compatiUe  with  the  stature  of  Robson.  A  miniature  Macbeth,  even  if 
aided  by  a  full  and  harmonious  voice,  would  be  hardly  *'  tolerable ;"  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  an  nnpnjudieed  audience  woidd  pronounce  such  a 
Thane  of  Cawdor  ^  fio^  to  be  endured." 

The  opinioDS  of  the  second  dass,  to  whioh  reference  has  been  above 
made,  appear  to  chime  with  Robson's  own  estimate  of  his  tragic  powers ; 
be  haa  not,  and  it  is  said  will  not,  although  urged  by  men  of  high  literary 
standing,  undertake  aay  character  in  the  classic  or  purely  tragic  drama ; 
and  moat  tihiskmg  people  will  say,  he  has  decided  with  jpsi  discriminatioa. 

JOH2f  DUQOAN. 
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THE  FISHERMAN  OP  SKERRIES. 

How  qnickl  J  time  rolls  on !    It  appears  but  yesterday  since  I  first  west  woo< 
ing,  and  still,  tbrongh  bow  many  eventful  scenes  bave  I  passed  since  tben ! 
Nearly  all  my  early  friends  and  acquaintances  are  dead  and  gone,  and  often 
I  seek  in  memory  to  recall  them,  and,  as  in  fancy  I  bring  them  aroood  me, 
I  wander  back  to  those  scenes  of  boyish  pleasurCi  when  the  heart  was  fnll 
of  promises,  none  of  them  broken,  and  when  life  spread  oot  like  a  glorioos 
panorama,  fall  of  beauty  and  sunshine,  before  the  young  traveUer,  igoonnt 
and  careless  of  the  many  dangers  and  trials  that  were  to  beset  his  path  on 
bis  arduous  journey.    Amongst  my  many  acquaintances,  I  selected  one  as 
my  special  companion.  From  childhood  we  were  inseparable  even  up  to  man- 
hood.   We  had  no  secrets  from  one  another,  and  either  of  us  never  dreamt 
of  going  on  one  of  our  many  aquatic  or  shooting  expeditions  without  his  Mend ; 
indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  our  parting,  we  evenly  shared  all  our.  dangers  and 
our  pleasures.    We  became  studious,  and  read  all  kinds  of  books,  and  on 
several  occasions  we  wrote  verses  for  provincial  newspapers,  which  were 
generally  printed.     At  my  suggestion,  my  friend  wrote  what  he  called  a 
poem,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  periodicals  of  the  time. 
In  about  a  week  it  was  sent  back,  with  '*  the  editoi^s  compliments,"  and 
from  that  moment  we  came  to  a  conclusion  (which  it  would  be  well  a  large 
number  of  verse  makers  of  this  and  other  times  bad  come  to)  that  we  were 
not  poets.   We  wrote  prose,  and  attacked  one  another  in  letters  a  la  Junius, 
which  caused  us  the  most  intense  merriment.     On  a  winter^s  evening,  Fred 
called  for  me  to  accompany  him  to  his  house,  and  I  perceived  his  asual  light- 
heartedness  had  forsaken  him ;  something  appeared  to  weigh  upon  his 
spirits.    I  asked  him  the  cause,  and  be  replied  that  we  should  part  within 
a  week,  as  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  lucrative  situation  in  India,  throogh 
the  influence  of  a  maternal  nnde.     I  felt  overwhelmed, with  what  I  re- 
garded as  most  sad  intelligence,  and  I  was  selfish  enough  to  wish  that 
Fred's  uncle  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.     The  few  days  that  idt 
friend  was  to  remain  soon  passed  over,  and  I  never  will  forget  the  anguish  I 
experienced  at  parting  from  him.  We  wept  like  children,  and,  as  the  steamer 
left  the  pier,  and  as  I  bade  him  a  last  adieu,  I  thought  there  was  no  one 
half  so  lonely  as  myself  in  the  wide  worid.     I  heard  from  him  after  he  ar- 
rived in  London,  and  he  promised  to  write  to  me  again  before  be  would 
leave  for  the  East.     Days  and  weeks  rolled  on  and  no  tidings  came  of 
Fred ;  but  at  length  the  news  came,  the  saddest  I  had  ever  heard.     Mr 
old  friend  and  dear  companion  was  no  more.     He  died  of  fever  in  London 
at  the  residence  of  his  uncle.    Death,  of  which  we  speak  and  hear  so  mnch, 
how  little  do  we  understand  it  until  it  is  brought  near  to  us  through  those 
wo  love !     For  the  first  tinoe,  I  saw  what  a  fearful  thing  it  was,  and  re- 
flected how  truly  was  it  said,  '*  The  very  frequency  of  death  caused  us  m^t 
to  regard  it  with  concern,  if  only  one  death  occurred  in  half  a  centnry  the 
world  would  be  terrified."    I  was  for  days  indifferent  to  all  things  around 
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me,  as  mj  thonghts  were  centred  on  him  so  joang,  so  gifted,  and  so  earlj 
called ;  and  after  some  time  I  determiDed  to  leave  a  place  that  now  be- 
came nabearable,  because  of  its  being  identified  with  the  happiest  and 
saddest  hours  of  mj  life.     Having  independent  means,  I  determined  to 
travel  in  other  ooantries,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  I  left  on  my  pilgrimage. 
Some  may  say  that  my  regard  for  Fred  Biaymond  was  too  romandc,  bat 
^  true  friendship  is  love  without  its  wings,"*  and  is  so  exqabite  and  unselfish. 
tfaat  he  who  finds  it  has  fonnd  a  priceless  treasure,  and  he  wtio  has  lost  it 
has  sustained  a  loss  indeed*    Though  I  wandered  far  and  wide,  my  feel- 
ings of  regret  for  the  loss  of  my  friend  were  as  acute  when  1  returned  to 
Ireland  as  when  I  had  left.    This  was  in  a  great  measnre  accounted  for 
bj  the  fact  of  my  having  lost  my  parents  when  I  was  an  infant,  and  never 
remembering  to  have  seen  a  relative  save  an  old  maiden  aunt,  who  left 
me  all  she  possessed  in  the  world.    I  was  what  was  called  a  ''  Ward  in 
Chancery,"  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  guardian,  who,  being  a 
seiuible  man,  allowed  me  to  do  just  as  I  pleased,  and  to  the  host  of  my 
opioion,  I  don't  think  he  robbed  me  during  my  minority.     In  one  of  my 
wanderings  in  the  sunmier  of  1844, 1  made  up  my  mind,  on  as  fine  a  day 
u  ever  shone  out  of  the  heavens,  to  ramble  till  evening  along  the  sea  coast, 
I  lored  to  be  alone,  and  I  met  few  with  whom  I  would  care  to  converse. 
I  proceeded  by  rdlway  to  Lusk  station,  situate  abont  two  miles  from 
the  pretty  fishing  village  of  Rush.     I  walked  along,  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
through  the  delightful  pastoral  country  which  lies  between  the  railway  and 
the  coast.    As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  nothing  was  to  be  seen  to  mar 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  scene.    The  hedge-rows  were  white  with 
the  blossoms  of  the  hawthorn  that  filled  the  air  with  perfume.     I  followed 
one  of  the  narrow  roads  by  which  the  locality  is  intersected,  and  I  felt  a 
kind  of  release  for  the  first  time  for  years  from  the  melancholy  which  had 
haunted  me  like  a  shadow,     I  was  thoroughly  alive  to. the  beauties  of 
Natore,  which  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  kind  of  dreamy,  drowsy  languor,  as 
she  basked  in  the  glorious  sunshine  that  flooded  all  things  around  in  bril- 
liant  light.    There  was  not  a  breath  to  stir  the  green  com  from  which 
the  sky-lark  soared  cloudwards.     I  stood,  and  looking  around  me,  I  asked 
myself  musingly  if  there  was  ever  scene  more  beautiful,  as  my  eye  wan- 
dered over  the  tranqnil  landscape  to  the  broad  and  sunny  ocean  spreading 
oot  in  the  distance.    The  homeward-bound  craft  with  wide-spread  canvass 
wemed  to  repose  on  it,  as  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  motionless.     It 
heiiig  early  in  the  day,  and  having  much  leisure  on  hands,  I  determined  to 
cooUnoe  my  journey  by  the  coast  road  to  Skerries,  and  postpone  my  visit 
to  Bosh  to  some  future  occasion.    After  a  delightful  walk  of  about  four 
tuiles  I  found  myself  at  my  destination.     I  sauntered  through  the  little 
streets,  with  their  neat  thatched  houses  at  either  sides,  and  to  the  small 
harbour  in  which  the  fishermen  of  the  village  moor  their  little  vessels  in 
bad  weather.     The  men  were  genuine  sailor-like  looking  fellows,  and  alto- 
gether unlike  the  fishermen  I  had  met  before  in  this  country  or  in  England, 
lliey  spoke  as  if  they  had  travelled  much,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  bear  them  speak  familiarly  of  what  they  had  seen  in  the  northern  conn- 
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ttie9  of  Earope  and  in  Cnadfl.  I  outaa  to  tile  coadnsloii  thsi  t\tif  went 
lon^  Tojages  oocasiottally  ia  krge  reflMte,  a&d  when  not  bo  mpiffbd  they 
em^oyed  ttaeonelvei  at  ishing  off  tbe  coHit.  Netrly  fif^  emtil  totter- 
rigged  vettelB,  ateriging  aboat  sixty  tona  burden  were  lying  si  anohor 
in  the  small  harboor^  and  my  enrioelty  having  been  exeited,  I  aiked  a 
wentfaer-beaten  looking  old  man,  who  was  seated  on  a  broksn  spsr  netr 
where  I  stood : 

'*  From  what  port  did  Uie  fishermen  sail  for  the  distant  places  of  wfaidi 
they  had  been  speaking  ?" 

The  old  man  roee  from  where  he  was  sitting,  and  toodbbg  the  letf  of 
bis  glaaed  hat  reBpeetfhlly,  said,  "  From  hers,  sir/' 

**  From  here,''  said  J^  re-ecbofaig  the  reply.  *'8Qt^^  no  large  Tet- 
sels  belong  to  a  fishing  Tillage  like  this  ?*^ 

'*  Nor  does  there  either,**  replied  my  iaformadt.  *'  They  go  to  where 
yod  heard  them  talking  of^  and  farther  off  too,  b  them  small  cnift  yonder. 
They  go  np  to  the  eossi  ot  Greenland,  and  to  leeland,  fishing,  and  if  neoss- 
saiy  they  go  in  sesroh  of  fish  to  Newfonndland  and  Canada*** 

The  old  man,  who  obserred  that  I  Was  rather  inerednknts,  contioiied : 

"  They  go  far  oftener  to  find  a  marbel  for  their  fish  after  they  ktve 
oanghl  and  cured  it.  Sometimes  they  go  down  sonth  as  far  as  Usboiu 
and  are  generally  well  paid  for  their  trouble*  In  my  yonnger  days  nsoy 
a  time  I  weat  there  to  sell  fish ;  and  I  remember  the  last  rqyage  I  was 
on,  I  was  away  from  here  for  three  years  in  a  cutter  not  as  Uuy  as  some 
6f  them  over  at  anchor." 

**  How  did  yonr  family  manage  during  your  absence?**  I  inquired. 

^'  Very  well,^*  he  answered.  **  We  sent  tbem  home  SnOney  regnlarij 
whto  on  a  long  cruise,  and  sared  as  much  as  we  could  till  we  came  home 
ourselves ;  and  although  I  don't  look  to  be  better  off  than  tny  neighboors, 
there  is  £500  to  Jim  Simmon's  name  in  thd  bank  in  Dablin.** 

I  immediately  peroeired  that  my  newly-made  acquaintance  Informed 
me  as  to  his  indeposdent  drcumitances,  under  the  belief  tbat  I  was  gohg 
to  ofi^  him  some  money,  bat  if  I  had  any  doubt  as  to  that  lyeing  Ins  motive 
it  would  have  been  at  once  removed,  as  he  said : 

«« Do  yon  see  that  thatched  house  nearer  the  strand  than  the  otiier 
houses  r*  I  answered  in  the  afilrmative.  ''  Well,  continned  he,  *'  if  yoa 
will  come  down  there  when  yon  have  done  your  walk,  yon  will  be  wekome 
as  the  flowers  of  Ifay  to  what  is  going ;  and  Peggy  will  be  glad  to  see 
you." 

I  said  that  I  wobld  be  meet  happy  to  avail  nkyself  of  his  hospitality, 
and  would  call  on  my  return. 

*'  I  Will  go  with  yon  on  yolir  walk,**  replied  Jim  Simmotas,  who  Seemed 
to  have  taken  a  great  liking  for  my  society,  *'  if  yon  will  remain  here  till 
1  come  down  after  tellhig  Peggy  that  you*re  coming/* 

I  could  not  bat  feel  iinprMed  with  the  genuine  hospitality  and  good 
nature  of  my  friend  as  I  assented  to  the  cour^  which  he  proposed. 

The  tide  was  ebbing  fast^  and  crowds  of  well-dresSed  children  were 
amusing  themselves  by  all  kinos  of  contrivances  on  the  sandy  beach.    1 
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As  I  seated  mjself  on  the  ledge  of  a  rock  beside  Simmooa,  he  said : 
*'  I  forgot  to  ask  yon  your  name,  sir,  if  yoa  do  not  think  it  strange  ia 
me  to  ask  it,  I  would  like  to  know  it,  for  son»>how  or  another  I  never 
took  80  well  to  a  stranger  in  all  my  life." 

<(  My  name  is  Ger^d  O'Brien,"  I  replied  ^  *^  but  it  was  my  fault  ia  not 
lettmg  you  know  it  sooner." 

«'  Well,  Mr.  O'Brien,"  said  Simmons,  ^  I  will  tell  you  the  story  I  pro- 
mised, and  it  is  a  sad  ooe ;  and  although  many,  very  many  years  hare 
passed  since  it  occurred,  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  are  as  fresh 
in  my  mind  as  if  they  had  only  happened  yesterday.     My  father,  mother, 
my  four  elder  brothers,  and  myself,  were  the  inmates  of  a  sung  cottage 
which  stood  on  the  place  which  1  pointed  out  to  you  a  short  time  since.   I 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  faiuly,  and  while  my  brothers  w«d  almost 
always  at  sea  with  my  father  in  his  fibhing-smack,  the  ^  Lively  Sally,'  I 
was  left  at  home  to  go  to  school,  where  I  soon  became,  what  was  called  ia 
the  village,  a  ^  good  scholar.'    There  was  no  one  on  board  the  ^  Lively 
Sally'  to  fish  and  to  manage  the  little  vessel  but  my  father  and  four  bro- 
thers, who  were  strong,  active  fellows,  and  did  their  work  willingly,  becaoBe 
they  knew  that  they  were  working  for  themselves.    There  was  no  craft 
sailing  oat  of  Skerries  so  fortunate  as  the  ^  Lively  Sally,'  and  in  three 
years  after  she  was  built  my  father  was  out  of  debt,  and  every  day  after 
we  became  more  and  more  independent.     Our  little  vessel  used  to  go  on 
long  voyages  fishing,  and  my  mother  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  remit- 
tances regulary  from  my  father,  from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Canada. 
They  were  often  two  years  away  from  home,  and  their  return  was  always 
looked  forward  to  by  my  mother  and  myself  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 
From  my  birth  up  to  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  very  delicate  in  constitutioo, 
which  was  the  principal  cause  why  I  was  not  included  in  the  crew  of  the 

*  Lively  Sally,'  and  any  little  knowledge  which  I  possess,  is  owing  to  my 
having  been  what  was  called  a  ^  sickly  boy.'  In  the  antumn  of  1781,  my 
father  and  brothers  went  on  a  short  fishing  cruise,  but  beidg  aware  of  the 
exertions  which  were  being  made  to  entrap  sailors  for  the  navy,  great  pre- 
cautions bad  to  be  used  to  keep  clear  of  the  press-gang  who  were  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.     It  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  south-east  as  the 

*  lively  Sally'  was  making  for  Skerries  harbour.  A  revenue  cruiser,  that 
had  been  prowling  for  the  pmpose  of  capturing  fishermen,  was  off  the 
coast.  My  father,  who  saw  the  cruiser,  and  guessing  the  object  of  those  on 
board  of  her,  and  knowing  the  coast  well  he  steered  for  a  point  which  the 
revenue  craft  could  not  go  to  without  incurring  the  greatest  danger.  Bat 
the  commander  of  the  cruiser,  ^  Kingfisher,'  not  knowing  the  peril  that  he 
ran,  blindly  pursued  the  *  Lively  Sally,'  at  a  time  when  it  was  blowing  half 
a  gale,  and  the  shore  a  lee  one.  My  father  addressed  my  brothers,  and 
told  them  that  the  chances  were  against  their  ever  arriving  ashore  wiih 
their  lives,  and,  he  added,  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  die  like 
sailors  than  to  be  imprisoned  in  men-of-war  for  years.  Those  on  board  the 
cruiser  saw  their  danger  when  it  was  too  late,  and  every  effort  was  tried  to 
beat  her  off  the  land,  but  to  no  pur|  ose,  as  she  went  ashore  that  night,  and 
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ber  commacider,  ctew^  aod  the  poor  feUows  tbey  had  torn  from  their  homef , 
prriahed.  The  '  LWelj  Sallj,'  with  her  UBual  good  fortuQe,  made  the  har- 
bour, and  in  oar  humble  home  that  night  there  was  sincere  aod  heartfelt 
gratitude  given  to  Providence  for  the  mercy  that  was  shown  to  ns.  The 
next  day  and  the  next  the  wonderfnl  escape  of  the  '  Lively  Sally'  was  the 
ulk  o{  the  whole  village,  and  it  went  abroad  that  it  was  while  in  pursuit  of 
ny  father's  smack  the  ^Kingfisher*  and  all  hands  were  lost.  For  several 
Bonths  my  father  and  brothers,  as  well  as  the  other  fishermen  of  the  village, 
kept  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  presa-gang,  until,  by  degrees,  their  cantion 
relaxed  On  a  cold  winter's  night,  we  were  all  seated  round  the  fire  at 
borne,  listening  to  my  father's  ncconnt  of  many  strange  things  which  he  had 
seen  during  his  many  voyages  and  of  a  winter  which  he  spent  in  Iceland, 
wbra  the  door  was  forced  open,  and  in  mshed  a  navy  officer  and  about  fifty 
aailots,  armed  to  the  teeth«  Before  the  slightest  resistance  or  attempt  at 
escape  could  be  made,  my  father  and  brothers  were  borne  to  boats  on  the . 
strand,  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  a  ship  off  the  barboor.  That  ship 
sailed  the  next  morning,  and  my  sorrowing  mother  aod  myself  were  alone 
left  in  our  once  happy  and  cheerful  home.  I  was  then  not  more  than  ten 
years  old,  and  was  quite  unable  to  be  of  any  assistance.  Years  rolled  on, 
aod  we  grew  poorer  and  poorer  every  day.  The  '  Lively  Sally*  had  been 
sold  for  half  her  value,  and  the  only  means  of  support  which  remained  to 
us  was  the  trifle  I  could  earn  by  assisting  fishermen  to  arrange  their  tackle, 
or  to  remain  in  charge  of  a  smack  during  the  absence  of  the  crew.  Ne- 
cessity and  active  occupation  gave  me  new  strength,  and  gradually  my 
bealth  improved,  nntil  i  became  able  to  take  my  place  as  a  fisherman-sailor 
oa  board  one  of  the  cutters  of  the  harbour.  How  anxiously  did  my  old 
mother  loek  out,  during  years  of  bitter  trial  and  suffering  for,  some  tidings 
of  my  father  and  brothers,  but  none  came,  and  she  seemed  to  have  aban- 
iloaed  hope.  From  early  habit,  I  acquired  a  great  love  for  books,  and  I 
often  made  a  long  night  pass  quickly  by  reading  for  her  the  lives  and  his- 
tories of  those  whose  sorrows  were  greater  than  her  own.  It  was  on  a 
Christmas  night,  while  I  was  away  on  a  fishing  cruise,  and  lying  wind-bonud 
in  a  Welflii  port,  that  my  mother  sat  alone  on  ber  now  desolate  hearth. 
Tbe  lai^  candle  burned  as  usual  in  honour  of  the  festival,  and  an  attempt 
at  a  yule  log  blazed  brightly  in  the  grate.  Though  our  little  home  was 
seal,  deao,  aod  looked  cheerful,  there  was  within  it  as  heavy  a  heart  as 
ever  beat  in  human  breast.  The  old  woman  was  thinking  of  the  past,  and 
of  those  who  had  been  ruthlessly  torn  from  her,  when  a  gentle  knock  came 
to  the  door.  My  mother  rose  and  opened  it,  and  a  poor  old  gray-headed 
nan  stood  before  her.  <  This  is  a  cold  and  bitter  night  for  you  to  be  out, 
poor  man,'  aaid  she,  ^  and  although  I  am  but  poorly  off  myself,  I  will  not 
(irive  yea  hom  my  door  ;  come  up  to  the  fire,  and  sit  down  while  I  try  and 
get  something  lor  you  to  eat.'  The  old  man  did  as  he  was  directed,  as  he 
shivered  i^ith  the  cold.  He  bore  the  appearance  of  an  old  sailor,  although 
bis  dothea  were  in  rags  on  his  meagre  frame ;  one  of  his  legs  was  replaced 
by  a  wooden  one,  and  the  left  sleeve  of  his  old  jacket  was  armless.  When 
my  mother  placed  food  before  him  his  eyes    filled  with  tears,   and 
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he  ezcltined  :  ^  Mary,  joo  do  mi  know  me !'     It  wu  mj.  poor  old 
ffttber.*' 

I  perceiTed  that  SimiDODS  was  beconuag  <iiiite  affscted  as  be  proceeded 
with  his  narratiTOy  which,  I  iinist  coofbss,  posaeaaed  condderable  interest 
for  me,  and  I  tovgbt  for  the  time  being  to  direct  his  attention  to  some  eab- 
ject  that  would  give  him  time  to  oreicottie  his  emotion.  I  obeerved, 
^'  Simmone,  a  very  long  time  haa  eliqned  since  Uie  events  which  701  have 
recorded  toolK  plaoe^  awl  still  yoa  appear  to  feel  as  much  abont  tbem  as  if 
thej  had  only  oeenmd  yesterday ;  this  shonld  not  be  so." 

The  old  man  was  so  wrapped  «p  in  his  story  that  he  made  no  rspljr, 
bat  qvietly  resumed  the  narrative  by  saying : 

^*  When  my  mother  beard  the  voice  of  my  father  ahe  issmediateiy  rs- 
oogaifed  him  and  fell  on  his  neck  in  tears.  What  joy  and  sonww  there 
WAd  in  that  meeting  P-^joy  at  the  retam  of  the  waaderer,  and  aorrew  oa 
seeing  the  Wreck  that  remained  of  him  who,  but  seven  short  yean  before, 
was  the  head  and  the  pride  of  his  peaeefnl  home. 

(<  ( Where  is  Jim  ?  and  have  yon  ever  heard  of  the  boys,  Maty  ?'  asked 
my  father. 

^*  ^  I  expect  Jim  home  from  sea  every  bonr,'  she  replied  ;  *  bat  of  my  fosr 
fine  fellows  that  were  taken  the  night  they  carried  yon  oS^  I  have  never 
heard  a  word.' 

^  *  They  were  drafted  mto  dlflersnt  ships,  at  Portsmonth,'  said  mj 
father,  ^  and  from  the  second  day  slier  we  left  here,  I  never  heard  fh>m 
them  or  saw  a  eoiH  who  conld  tell  ne  of  their  fate.' 

*'  In  about  a  fortnight  after  my  return  home  the  old  man  died,  and  mj 
toother  soon  foHowed  him«  and  they  are  both  buried  in  the  old  churchyard 
not  far  firom  this.  The  remainder  of  my  history  is  soon  tdd.  I  followed 
the  occopfttion  of  fishing  for  some  yearS)  and,  being  of  saving  habits,  I  pnt 
up  a  trifle  of  money  which  I  added  to  What  Peggy  brought  me^  when  I 
married  hef,  and  I  purchased  a  flahing-^maok,  whiah  throve  well  with  me. 
I  felt  that  I  was  getting  too  old  for  the  sea  about  two  yean  einee,  and  my 
sons,  Jack  and  Tom,  have  the  little  crtkh  between  them* 

**  Come,  Mr.  O^Brien,"  oontinaed  Jim,  ^^  you  have  heard  all  I  hate  to 
tell  yoa,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  to  my  honbhr  house^  to  which  you  are 
heartily  weloome*" 

We  were  not  long  walking  to  Jim*8  cottage,  and,,  as  we  approached,  I 
thou^t  I  perceived  a  female  figure  retire  hastily  from  one  of  the  vandows 
whieb  oommatided  a  view  of  the  toad  by  which  we  approached.  Jim 
intfrodaced  nie  to  his  wife,  who  bid  me  welcome  over  and  over  again.  Tbe 
cottage  was  kepi  scrupulously  dsan,  and  an  array  of  pewter  and  copper  ves* 
aeli  on  tbe  dresser  Were  kept  as  bright  as  scrubbing  could  make  them.  Tbe 
white  boards  were  strewn  with  fine  red  sea«saud,  and  the  hearth  and 
kitchen  utensils,  that  were  suspended  above  it,  Spok4  volumes  for  the  house- 
keeping of  Peggy. 

'^  Come  dowa  this  way,  sir,*'  said  Simmoas,  ^*  you  must  be  ia  good 
humour  now  for  your  dinner,  as,  to  my  own  knowledge,  it  b  a  long  time 
since  you  eat  anything." 
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I  w«8  sBowii  isto  ft  JkM  little  iMirloar)  is  which  a  flnmll  table  was  laid 
for  diimer«  I  had  scaroely  sat  down  when  Simmons  entered,  pnliing  Miss 
Kate,  his  foster^daii|phter,  afMr  him.  As  I  rose  frooi  mf  fteat,  SimmoDS 
sddressiiig  me,  said : 

«I  have  made  her  waH  dinner  for  yba,  and,  although  she  may  deny  it, 
she  was  longiDg  to  see  yon,  after  what  I  was  telling  her  aboQt  yon.*' 

The  ^nng  lady  bhnhed  and  laA^^ied,  and  I  becane  so  tonfosed  that 
I  Bcarcely  khew  what  to  tay.  However,  I  stammered  out  a  few  tontences, 
md,  IS  Jim  did  the  waiter,  after  his  own  fashion,  to  Miss  Kate  and  myself, 
feoDtrived  to  feel  mora  at  ease,  ahd  to  reco?er  the  nae  of  my  tongne  I 
diOQght  I  nevei'  tew  anyone  half  so  beautiful  as  Kate  Fitsgerald,  and  she 
snd  I  became  gresit  friends  before  I  naWiUingly  took  my  depitrtafe  in  the 
eTSDiBg.  For  reasons  which  the  reader  wiH  goes^^  my  visit  to  Jim*s  cot- 
tage bMame  most  frequent,  and  before  the  antomn  Kate  Fit isgerakl  was 
my  wife.  For  several  years  after  onr  marriage  we  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer  months  at  the  Skerries  cottage,  but,  after  the  death  of  poor 
old  Jim,  whom  I  niet  by  mere  aocident,  and  Who  got  me  the  best  of  wive?, 
we  diseoBtihaed  to  d^  so.  Peggy,  oh  Hie  marriage  of  her  sons,  teme  to 
retide  with  as,  and  the  ended  a  kog  and  peHoefnl  life  under  1^6  roof  of 
ber  foeter'^danghter.  A  shdrt  time  since  I  visited  the  eld  cottage,  and  it 
was  With  a  feeding  of  pleasing  meiaacholy  I  thought  of  thepast,  tod  of  the 
good  M  Fishermim  of  Skerries. 


1 1 1 


THE  MECHANISM  OF  TERRESTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 

It  has  been  wellobserred  that  is  travellers  in  on  imexpk)red  country, 
working  their  way  thh)agh  the  native  forests,  sometimes  arrive  at  an  open- 
ing m  the  tiiicket,  or  upon  the  summit  of  arising  ground,  from  which  they 
obtam  the  long-wbhed-f  or  prospect  of  unkdown  Idlls  atid  lakes,  and  widening 
pittns ;  80  the  philosq)her  who,  with  patient  and  ndwearjring  steps,  pushes 
forward  through  the  untrodden  paths  of  his  science,  also  oceasionally  gains 
the  high  gronnd,  kiid  tiien  first  becomes  awa^  of  the  beauty  and  haroiony 
which  warMaadi  Inns  on  every  lilde.  He  r^gmses  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  straying,  and  he  oaneompi^  his  drouitous  rdnte  with  the  more  direoC 
path,  Whieh  nc^  seems  to  plain.  Those  alone  who  have  been  eye-witnesses 
of  such  aoenes  can  appreciate  the  high  intellectual  pleasured  they  afford,  or 
ean  understand  the  keen  eojoyment  which  the  true  man  of  science  findib  in 
his  most  laborious  investigiUaans,.  Ih  the  present  paper  we  propose  to  eoh- 
doet  on^  reader  to  snch  an  intetteotnal  eminence,  not  long  since  disoovered, 
from  which  a  glorious  expanse  of  new  and  nnexpeoted  fields  of  knowledge 
has  been  sMMj  revealed  to  sight. 

In  the  first  instance,  however^  let  us  understand  what  is  it  we  are  to  see ; 
let  us  be  sure  that  the  view  from  the  summit  will  repay  us  foi^  the  trouble 
of  the  ascent.    When  we  learn  that  one  amongst  the  numerous  objects 
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which  will  attract  our  attention  is  to  nnderstand  how  it  comes  that  two  Ger- 
man philosophers,  qnietlj  working  in  their  laboratoiy  at  Heidelberg^  shonld 
have  been  able  to  determine,,  without  the  least  diadow  of  a  donbtythe 
actual  chemical  composition  of  the  smi  I  We  shall  see  that  this  oondnsiDo* 
although  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  more  like  a  yagne  stoiy  of  the 
alchemists  than  the  exact  statement  of  modem  science,  is  itrictlj 
true,  and  is  based  upon  a  few  simple  experimental  facts.  In  care- 
fully tracing  our  steps  to  this  point,  we  shall  have  much  more  to 
obsenre;  we  shall  see  that  a  new  terrestrial  chemistry  rises  to 
view,  gi?ing  us  information  respecting  the  composition  of  the  earth's  cmst 
never  before  dreamed  of,  and  thus  opening  out  a  vast  field  for  further  in- 
quiry. Understanding,  then,  what  we  have  to  look  out  for,  let  us  start  on 
our  way,  following  exactly  the  path  trodden  by  the  first  discoverers,  ban- 
ning with  that  which  was  well  known,  and  gradually  working  our  way  into 
the  new  districts,  until  we  arrive  at  the  point  from  vHiich  we  obtun  the 
widest  horizon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  ascertain  the  principles  upon 
which  the  new  terrestrial  chemistry  depends,  and  endeavour  to  bring  home 
to  ourselves  the  grand  results  thus  opened  ont  to  mankind.  The  methods 
of  analytical  chemistiy — ^that  is,  the  means  which  chemists  have  at  hand 
for  either  detecting  the  presence,  or  estimating  the  quantity  of  chemical  sub- 
stances— ^have,  up  to  almost  within  a  year  since,  almost  always  been  rough, 
though  very  seldom  ready.  This  is,  however,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
the  science  of  chemistry  is  one  of  very  recent  date ;  it  is,  therefore,  bat 
iocomplete,  and  each  year,  almost  each  day,  sees  the  old  habits  of  investiga- 
tion set  aside  for  new  and  more  perfect  methods.  The  discovery  which  ws 
have  to  consider  marks  a  turning  point  in  analytical  chemistry.  By  means 
of  the  methods  thus  employed,  we  are  enabled  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
composition  and  distribution  of  terrestrial  matter  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
and  delicacy  hitherto  nnheard  of.  Substances  formerly  supposed  to  be  most 
sparmgly  distributed  are  thus  found  to  occur  everywhere,  and  elementary 
bodies,  the  presence  of  which  had  been  altogether  overlooked  by  the  use  of 
the  old  processes,  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  application  of  this  new 
mode  of  analysis. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  chief  facts  upon  which  this  new  system  is 
based  have  long  been  known,  but  they  had  not  been  examined  before  thb 
With  the  care  necessary  to  make  them  available  for  exact  research.  Thus 
it  was  well  known  that  certain  bodies,  when  heated  in  a  colourless  flame» 
imparts  to  that  flame  a  particular  tint ;  in  the  common  pyrotechnic  display 
we  have  an  example  of  such  colours ;  the  red  fire  of  the  stage  contains 
salts  of  strontium ;  the  green  fire  salts  of  barium,  and  these  substances 
always  produce  the  same  characteristic  colours.  In  that  child's  delight  at 
Christmas,  the  snap-dragon,  we  have  a  familiar  instance  of  the  peculiar 
yellow  colour  produced  by  common  salt,  or  by  any  of  the  salts  of  sodium  in 
the  colourless  flame  of  alcohoL  Chemists  have  long  been  aware  of  this 
property  of  bodies,  and  have  used  it  as  a  means  of  detecUng  certain  sub- 
stanced ;  thus  the  pale  purple  colour  imparted  to  a  flame  of  salts  of  potash, 
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isd  tbe  bright  yeDow  colour  given  by  soda  salts,  have  been  used  as  tests 
«f  the  presence  of  these  bodies  separately ;  bnt  when  they  are  mixed 
together  this  reaction  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  bright  yellow  colour  pro« 
dnced  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  soda  completely  masks  the  paler  principle 
of  Uie  potash.  For  this  reason  these  colour  reactions  remaioed  withoot 
any  wide  applicadon,  until  Professors  Eirchoff  and  Bnnsen — experimental 
philosophers,  each  standing  at  the  head  of  his  science— applied  to  them  a 
method  of  observation  which  did  away  with  all  difficulty  of  recognising  the 
coostitiients  of  a  mixture,  and,  therefore,  rendered  the  reaction  available  as 
an  exact  mode  of  analysis.  The  arrangement  employed  by  the  German 
savans  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effectual  and  beautiful.  It  consists  in  looking  at 
the  coloured  flame,  not  directly  with  the  naked  eye,  but  through  the  medium 
of  a  prism,  an  instrument  for  separating,  or  splitting  up  the  light  into  its 
difeent  constituent  part?,  in  such  a  way  that  the  variously  coloured  rays  do 
not  overiie  each  other,  but  are  each  seen  separately  and  distinctly. 

If  we  pass  a  fine  beam  of  sunlight  through  a  prism,  or  a  triangular 
piece  of  glass,  we  obtain  the  solar  spectrum  discovered  by  Newton,  a 
gloriously  painted  band,  containing  colours  of  every  hne,  and  hence  we  find 
that  the  white  sunbeam  does  not  coosist  of  one  kind  of  light,  but  of  an  in- 
fiaite  number  of  differently  coloured  rays,  each  endowed  with  distinct  and 
tpedal  properties.  That  these  coloured  rays  really  make  up  a  white  light 
was  also  showed  by  Sir  Isaac,  as  he  passed  all  the  coloured  rays  back 
throDgh  another  prism,  and  obtained  the  white  light  again.  In  the  solar 
spectram  we  find  that  the  colours  are  always  arranged  in  a  particnUr  order } 
at  oae  end,  where  the  rays  are  least  bent  out  of  their  original  course,  we 
see  the  red  rays,  and  passing  on,  we  meet  with  every  tinge  of  red,  orange, 
ydlow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  light,  until  we  arrive  at  the  extreme  limit  vf 
the  visible  violet,  in  the  most  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum.  If  we  thn^ 
carefully  observe  the  different  portions  of  the  sun's  spectrum,  we  shall 
notice,  in  addition  to  the  different  coloured  rays,  certain  very  fine  dark 
spaces  in  the  middle  of  the  colours,  denoting  absence  of  some  particular 
Idnd  of  light.  These  dark  spaces  or  lines,  which,  in  veiy  great  numbers 
nm  verticaUy  throngbout  the  different  colours  of  the  spectrom,  have  been 
called  ^'  Frannhofer's  Lines,"  from  the  name  of  their  discoverer.  They  are 
always  aom  in  exactly  the  same  relative  position  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
as  the  paialiels  of  latitude  and  longitude  serve  to  determine  the  position  of 
any  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  so  any  particular  position  in  the  solar 
speeorum  can  be  exactly  defined  by  reference  to  these  fixed  dark  linei*. 
The  unporunoe  of  this  discovery  of  Frannhofer  to  our  present  subject  be- 
comes at  once  apparent,  when  we  learn  that  it  is  solely  by  the  aid  of  these 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  that  we  are  enabled  to  draw  conclusions 
respecting  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sun's  body. 

Professors  Kirchoff  and  Bnnsen,  the  German  philosophers  already  alluded 
to,  applied  this  method  to  the  examination  of  the  coloured  flames  produced 
by  various  substances ;  they  looked  through  a  prism  at  the  yellow  light 
produced  by  bringing  a  salt  of  soda  into  the  flame,  and  they  saw,  instead 
of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  one  bright  double  yellow  line,  situated  in 
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a  particular  position,  all  the  remaioipg  apace  being  peHectly  dark.    Tblt 
showed  that  the  light  givea  oot  by  the  soda  flame  is  all  of  one  kind,  thai 
there  ia  no  light  present  in  this  iame  but  the  solitary  Srigfat  yelk>w  mj. 
Other  scientific  men  have,  indeed,  preTions  to  the  rasear^es  of  Kirohoff 
and  Bonsen,  observed  that  definite  spectra  are  prodneed  bj  the  iaanaotu 
vaponr  of  certain  n«etals.     Thns,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  the  yellow 
soda  light  has  been  long  known ;  and  both  Wheatstooe  and  Talbot  in 
England,  and  Masson  and  Angstrom  on  the  Continent,  have  obsenred 
many  of  these  spectra.    The  value  of  a  great  scientific  discovery  does  nor, 
however,  become  lees,  because  some  few  of  the  phenomena  npon  which  tlie 
discovery  ia  based,  have  already  been  known.    Bnnsen  and  ffirchoff  hate 
earned  the  hearty  thanks  of  those  interested  in  the  tme  progress  of  science, 
for  having,  as  we  shall  learn,  created  a  ^ew  branch  of  chemical  analf  sis, 
by  af^lying  the  methods  of  exact  scientific  investigation  to  phenomena 
which  were  previously  nanconneeted,  and  inoompletely  nnderstood,  and 
which,  bat  for  their  genina,  wonld  have  remained  nncared  for  and  nnknown. 
The  firFt  instmment  used  by  the  Hiedelberg  Professors  for  observing 
the  spectra  prodoced  by  various  coloured  flames,  consisted  of  a  prison  placed 
inaide  a  blackened  box,  having  its  horiaontal  section  in  the  form  of  a  tra- 
pesinm,  and  reating  on  three  feet ;  the  two  indined  sides  of  the  box,  which 
are  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  fif ty*eight  degrees  from  each  qjther,  carry 
each  a  small  telescope,    llie  eye-piece  of  the  first  telescope  is  removed, 
and  in  its  place  is  inserted  a  plate,  in  which  a  slit  made  by  two  brass  knife 
edges  is  so  arranged  that  it  coincides  with  the  focus  of  the  object-glass. 
A  lamp,  giving  a  colourless  gaa-flame,  atands  before  the  aiit  in  a  position 
such  that  the  outside  of  the  flame  ia  in  a  straight  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
telescope.    The  coloured  flame  is  produced  by  bringing  a  Ane  platinum 
wire,  npon  which  some  of  the  required  substance  is  placed,  into  the 
colourless  gas-flame,   by  meana  of  a  holder.    On  looking  throqgh  the 
second  telescope,  the  coloured  spectrum  of  the  flame  is  seen,  and,  by  moving 
a  handle,  and  thns  turning  tbe  pnsm,  any  desuod  portion  of  the  spoeinim 
can  be  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view.     An  improved  and  much 
more  perfect  instrument  for  spectrum  analysis  was  made  by  the  celebrated 
optician,  Steinheil,  ci  Munich,  under  the  direction  of  Profestora  Bansen  and 
Kirchoff.     It  consists  of  a  firm  iron  stand,  npon  tlie  centre  of  w^ch  a 
glass  prism  is  secured  by  a  spring  and  set  screw ;  two  braas  tables  are  flxed 
on  to  the  stand ;  the  table  carries  the  ^t  through  which  the  Kght  from  the 
lamps  pass,  and  at  its  other  end  it  contains  a  lens,  having  its  focus  at 
the  slit,  serving  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  rays  firom  the  slit  parrallel. 
The  arrangement  of  the  slit  is  somewhst  complicated,  but  its  chief  feature  con- 
sists in  carrying  a  second  small  pi*ism  placed  only  over  half  of  it,  thus  enabling 
a  doable  image  to  be  formed  by  the  two  lamps.  The  light  from  one  lamp  passes 
directly  through  the  uncovered  and  lower  portion  of  the  slit,  and  produces  a 
distinct  image  in  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of  the  telescope,  whiUt  the  light 
from  the  other  lamp  enters  the  tube  by  refraction  through  the  small  prism,  and 
produces  a  separate  image  in  the  upper  half  of  the  field.  Tbe  arrangement  is  a 
most  important  addition  to  the  instrument,  as  it  enables  tbe  observer  tj 
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t(«pare  at  one  glaaoe  tbe  spectra  pttxloced  hy  two  dif  ereiit  bodi«.  Iq 
ttiisiiMtnimeDtyBeen  bj  means  of  which  tb«  epeou-a  of  tba  various  rajsappesr 
u  glorioosij  bright  ban^  shsrplj  Reined,  of  a  beaatj  and  yivjjdiisss  of 
(tUloQi  wbich  defies  description  or  imitatioB ;  the  prism  is  fixed,  while  the 
obserration  telescope  Dores  in  a  horizontal  circle,  and  thos  Uie  diffiarent 
portions  of  the  coloared  rare  can  be  broagbt  into  the  centre  of  the  Mi  at 
pl^oTB.  When  in  use,  >  hUA  cloth  is  thrown  looselj  over  the  prism  and 
teirMopes,  to  exclude  foreigp  i!gbt«  When  Aus  examined,  it  is  seen  that 
%U  the  salts,  or  all  sibslasces  contaNitog  soda  in  asy  fonn,  give  the  wtary 
pecotisr  jellow  band  to  which  we  hare  alteedy  idloded.  Jnst,  moreover^ 
M  soda  prodacca  its  own  pecolier  spectrnm,  distinct  from  $bj  ether  sai- 
itjuee,  80  tbeeompoimds  of  eaoh  metal  give  ehsrs^teristic  epeetr;^  each 
uee  dis^ct  from  eveiy  other,  and  each  |4r»dneed  solely  by  the  one  paiti^ 
enltr  metal.  It  is,  however,  peiftotiy  impoefliUe  to  gire^  by  means  even  of 
tbe  most  elaborate  engraving,  anything  bat  the  most  incomplete  asMl  mr 
aieqaate  idea  of  the  reaUty.  No  man  can  paint  like  Katore,  and  Xatare's 
psiatittgof  the  solar  rpeotnim,  and  of  the  speetra  of  these  metals,  is  one  of 
ler  most  marvellons  and  magnifieently  beantifal  achievements. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  some  of  the  more  important  examples 
of  the  applie^oo  of  the  new  proceases  of  chemical  analysis  to  the  d^tennt- 
natba  of  the  cenposition  of  temestrial  matter.  If  a  drop  of  sea*water  be 
heated  on  tbe  platinnm  wi^,  it  shows  at  first  a  strong  sodinm  neactioD,  and 
if  ter  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodiom  has  been  voUtflised,  a  weak 
caldnm  spectrum  is  seen.  If  a  few  grains  of  sea- water  are  evaporated,  the 
»peetra  of  both  potassium  and  lithiom  can  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the 
folid  residue  a  few  simple  efaemlcal  re-«geBts,  to  separate  these  Swo  anhr 
stances  from  tbe  large  excess  of  soda  salt.  The  presence  of  strontiun  in 
Ma*water  can  be  best  detected  by  examining  the  boiler  deposit  from  ooean- 
goiog  steaaieis ;  in  all  soeh  deposits  strontiun  can  be  detected.  Many 
mineral  waters  exhibit  the  re-action  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  cslcium, 
aad  strontium,  by  mens  heating.  It  would  be  tedious  to  reoonnt  the 
orJiosry  methods  of  analysis  which  chemists  have  been  obliged  to  icmploy 
(i^  the  purpose  of  detecting  these  bodies.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  pro* 
cesses  are  wearisome  and  oomplicated,  and  that  the  result  often  does  not 
compensate  for  tbe  trouble  bestowed  on  tbe  analysis ;  for  when  a  small 
quantity  of  any  one  of  those  bodies  is  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  the 
others,  its  presence  is  almost  sure  to  be  overk>oked,  owing  to  the  inaccpraey, 
not  of  the  observer,  bat  of  tbe  method  he  is  obliged  to  make  use  of.  But 
by  the  employment  of  this  new  method  of  spectrmn  analyeis,  quantities, 
Itowever  small,  of  these  substances,  can  be  with  marvellons  ease  and  cer- 
tsinty  detected,  even  when  mixed  with  any  other  matters. 

Another  most  interesting  example  ot  the  information  which  the  ap- 
pUcalion  of  tins  beautifnl  method  has  opened  out,  is  the  discovery  of 
the  presence  of  strontium,  lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium  in  limestones 
of  veiy  diffeient  geologicsl  ages.  These  observations,  extended  by 
a  series  of  extra  spectrum  analyses,  must,  as  Professor  Bunsen  remarks, 
prove  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  as  regards  the  order  of  the 
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fonnation  of  the  limestooe  deposits  and  their  loeal  distribiitioip,  and 
maj  possibly  lead  to  the  eftabUshment  of  somi  miexpecteJ  condnsioni 
respectiog  ths  natnre  cf  tho  oceans  trom  which  these  Hmestanes  were  eii- 
ginallj  deposited.  The  most  remarkable  example,  however,  of  the  rich 
banrest  of  valuable  facts  elicited  by  this  new  method  of  aoalysiff  has  jet  to 
be  noticed.  It  eonsista  in  the  dlsooverj,  by  Professor  Bonsen,  of  twe  new, 
and  hitherto  nndetected,  alkaline  metals.  It  is  evident  that  if  bodies  shorid 
exist  in  nature  so  sparingly  diffused  that  the  analytical  methods  hitherto 
employed  have  not  snoceeded  in  detecting  or  separating  them,  it  is  verj 
possible  that  their  presence  may  be  revealed  by  a  simple  examinatioo  of  the 
spectra  produced  by  their  flames.  Professor  Bnnsen  has  fovnd  that,  in 
reality,  such  unknown  chemical  elements  exist;  and,  relying  upon  the  un- 
mistakable results  of  the  spectrum  analysis,  he  has  proved  that,  besides 
potassium,  sodium,  and  lithinm,  the  group  of  the  alkaline  metals  contains 
two  new  members. 

Hie  mode  in  whidi  this  discovery  was  made  is  as  shnple  as  beautiful. 
In  examining  the  spectra  produced  by  the  alkalies  obtained  from  the  mineral 
waters  of  Baden  and  Ditrkheim,  Bunsen  noticed  two  bright  bkie  bands, 
which  he  had  not  seen  when  theidkalies  from  other  sonrees  were  examined. 
Hence,  he  concluded  that  in  this  mineral  water  socks  new  and  rare  alkaline 
metal  was  present,  and  he  set  to  work  to  find  the  substance,  and,  in  time, 
succeeded  in  separating,   by  chemical    means,    all    the    soda,    potash, 
and  other    well  known    bodies,  and  then    actually    obtained  the  com- 
pounds   ol  a    metal    left    behind    in  their    pare    state.      This    new 
metal    is     chiefly    characterized    by    two    bright    blue     lines,    and, 
owing  to  this  peculiar  property,  the  body  was  named,  ''Ceesium,"  from 
the  Latin  ocesius,  blneish  gray.    Coesium  forms  a  whole  series  of  peculiar 
salts,  and  closely  resembles  the  metal  potassium  in  its  properties.     Whilst 
working  on  the  coesium,  Bnnsen  remarked  the  freqrent  occurrence  of  two 
magnificent  bright  red  bands  in  the  speetra  of  these  mineral  waters,  which 
had  never  been  seen  before.    Following  this  thread  with  all  the  ardour  oi 
a  true  man  of  science,  he  found  that  these  red  Unes  were  produced  by  a 
new  alkaline  metal,  and  after  a  series  of  long-continued  and  laborious 
operations,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pure  compound  of  *^  Rnbidinm,'* 
as  he  ehristened  his  seoond^bom.  The  discovery  of  these  two  new  elemen- 
tary substances  is  the  crowning  point  of  these  most  interesting  investiga- 
tions ;  it  gives  us  a  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  results  whidi  may  tlins 
be  realised  by  future  research,  and  ot  the  vastness  of  the  field  thus  opennl 
to  our  view ;  for  we  must  remember  that  we  are  still  at  the  threshold  of 
these  things,  and  that  the  two  new  metals  were  discovered,  so  to  say,  by 
the  first  chance  application  of  the  method  of  spectrum  analysis  to  a  certain 
mineral  water.    This,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  lessen  the 
brilliancy  of  the  discovery,  or  render  the  thanks  of  the  scientific  world  less 
due  to  Professor  Bunsen  for  the  marvellons  manner  in  which  be  has  over- 
come all  the  difficulties  of  separating  the  bodies — difficulties,  the  success- 
fal  solution  of  which,  perhaps,  only  these  versed  in  such  matters   can 
thoroughly  appreciate. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EARLS. 

FEAST  OF  THE  HOLT  CBOSS,  1607. 

*'  The  IGUi  September  they  embarked  in  the  ship ;  it  was  on  the  festival 
of  the  Cross  in  Harvest.  That  was  a  distinguished  company  for  one  ship ;  for 
'tis  most  certain  that  the  sea  has  not  borne  nor  the  wind  waffced  from  Ireland, 
in  the  latter  times,  a  party  in  any  one  ship  more  eminent,  illustrious,  and  noble, 
thu  they  were  in  point  of  genealogy,  or  more  distinguished  for  great  deeds  and 
Tilorous  achievements.  Woe  to  the  heart  that  meditated,  woe  to  the  mind 
that  planned,  woe  to  the  council  that  determined  on  the  project  which  caused  the 
party  who  went  on  that  voya^  to  depart,  while  they  had  no  prospect  to  the  end 
of  their  hves  of  returning  sate  to  their  hereditary  estates  or  patrimonial  inheri- 
tance."— Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  1607.  [The  company  on  board  the  ship 
nnmbered  one  hundred  individuals.] 

Tis  an  old  story :  Might  awrath  with  right : 
A  nation  conquered  and  her  shrines  overthrown ; 

Her  chieftains  flying  seaward  in  the  night, 
And  not  a  trumpet  of  departure  blown. 

For  the  last  hope  of  Ireland  lost  its  light ; 
And  all  the  voices  of  the  Past  were  flown. 

And  England,  glaring  through  the  smoke  and  heat, 

Beheld  me  people  prostrate  at  her  feet. 

Prostrate  and  broken !  though  O'Donnell  made 
Peace  with  the  robbers  of  his  home  and  race. 

Prostrate  and  broken !  though  O'NeiU  had  laid 
In  English  dust  a*  vanquished  heart  and  face  ; 

Prostrate  and  broken !  slanders,  vile  and  base, 
Dishonoured  them.    They  sheathed  dirk  and  blade, 

They  furled  the  Irish  flag,  and  sailed  away, 

Out  of  Lough  Swilly,  with  the  setting  day.* 

And  with  O'Xeill  went  kith,  and  kin,  and  wife : 

Brother  and  sister  with  O'Donnell  fled. 
Clansmen  and  friends  tliat  oft  in  bloody  strife 

Saw  the  long  spaar-ranks  flashing  bright  and  red. 

*  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  O'Donnell  for  his  flight  was  :  '*  That  all 
^e  priests  and  religious  persons  dwelling  within  the  said  Earl's  territories  were 
oaily  pursued  and  persecuted  by  his  Majcstv's  officers."  Item  : — **  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  now  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  told  the  Earl,  sitting  at  the  Faid  Lord- 
'^nxty's  table,  in  the  presence  of  clivers  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  that  the  said 
Evl  most  resolve  to  go  to  church,  or  else  he  phould  be  forced  to  go  thereto." 
And  O'Donnell  further  affirms  :  **  The  which  menacing  speeches  proceeding  in 
open  audience  from  the  governor  of  the  realm,  contrary  to  the  former  toleration, 
thatthesaidEarl  and  his  household  until  then  enjoyed,  wrought  that  impression  in 
the  Earl's  heart,  that  for  this  only  respect,  of  not  goins:  to  church,  he  resolved 
father  to  abandon  lands  and  living,  ye^  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  with 
the  loss  of  his  life,  than  to  be  forced  utterly  against  his  conscience,  and  the 
Qtter  ruin  of  his  soul,  to  any  such  practice."  Similar  reasons,  amongst  others, 
are  given  by  Tyrone,  for  his  departure.  We  subjoin  the  first :  **  It  was  by  public 
Authoritv  proclaimed  in  his  manor  of  Dungannon,  that  none  should  hear  Mass, 
upon  pani  of  losing  his  goods,  and  imprisonment ;  and  that  no  curate  or  occle- 
suistical  person  should  enjoy  any  cure  or  dignity,  without  swearing  the  oath  of 
ail»einacy." — Orievanc&tofO^Donndland  O'NeiU^  from  the  original  unpublhlied 
'documents  in  pogseanon  oj  the  Bev,  C,  P,  Mcehan. 

VOL.  n.  •  L 
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Slowly  the  heavens  around  were  pulsed  with  life ; 

The  great  stan  throbbed  and  twinkled  overhead. 
And  tlie  moon  glinunered  thro^  the  eastern  lights 
On  tlie  gray  abbey  of  the  CarmelitCB.* 

And  then  arose  hoane  &reweUs  from  the  shore, 
And  shrieks  of  women,  fierce  with  misery. 

And  ever  and  anon,  amid  the  roar, 

Clenched  and  imploring  hands  were  lifted  high. 

It  was  the  feast  of  Holv  Cpofs — ^no  more 
Bell-tone  or  vesper  floated  to  the  sky ; 

For  war  and  j  estilence  had  blighted  all 

The  fair,  green  valleys  of  bright  Don^al. 

Out  on  the  purge* — from  the  holy  spot 
Where  Hugh  O'Donnell  was  entrapped  by  foes  ;t 

Far  from  the  battle-fields  where  they  had  fought ; 
Far  from  tht  castlcB,  and  the  green  repose 

Of  hills  and  meadows,  through  which  rivers  sought 
The  ocean,  babbling  immemorial  woes. 

Far  from  the  holy  sanctuaries  of  home, 

Out  on  the  billows  between  wind  and  foam  ! 

Then,  as  they  saw  the  violet  mountains  wane 

Dim  in  the  misty  distance  of  the  lee, 
Upswam  a  cry,  like  a  fimeral  strain — 

One  awful  psalm  of  bitter  agony. 
White  faces  turned  to  the  daik  land  again. 

Wild  looks  were  strained  across  the  belt  of  sea  ; 
They  cursed  the  traitor,  Cecil— and  the  hand 
That  smote  their  liberties,  their  homes,  tiieir  land. 

Silent  and  sad,  his  shoulder  to  the  mast, 
Blackwater^Bi^  conqueror  stood  motionless. 

Near  him  O'Donnell,  lip  and  face  aghast. 
Bent,  wretched,  comfortless  and  purpcseless. 

The  canvass  crackled  iif  the  moaning  blast. 
The  holy  mountains  glimmered  less  and  le?s. 

The  sun  went  down  as  to  a  fiery  sleep. 

They  were  aione  with  God  upon  the  deep. 

Alone !  alone !  oh,  never  more  to  hear 

The  morning  bugle  on  theift  native  hilb ; 
Never  to  chase  the  mighty -antlered  deer. 

Through  the  brown  forests  and  the  golden  dells ; 
Never  again  to  hurtle  a  free  spear 

In  battle,  when  the  roar  of  conflict  swells 
Round  tent  and  standard,  the  stubborn  earth 
Beels  to  the  allied  shock  of  west  and  north. 

*  The  venerable  niins  of  this  Abbey,  founded  by  the  Mac  8winys  of 
Tajnad,  eIGII  remain  on  the  shores  of  Lough  SwiUy. 

t  For  the  perfidious  capture  of  young  Hugh  O^Bonnell,  vide  "  Mitchell's 
life  of  Hugh  O'Neill."  * 

t  Alias  the  Yellow  Forde,  where  O'Neill  routed  the  English  army  com- 
manoed  by  Bagnall. 
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£Ten  for  them  the  ooeaa  was  not  free. 

For  hostile  ships  were  pknighiog  in  their  wake, 
CfaicheBter,  counaeiled  of  their  flight  to  sea, 

Dispatched  his  murderoos  crews  to  overtake* 
The  little  bark  that  bore  right  gallantly 

Hearts  that  caUunities  conld  never  break — 
Fortunes  that  outlived  the  son  and  rain  ; 
And  honour  that  afflictions  oonld  not  stain. 

Bat  the  saints  watched  for  them,  and  with  tho  dawn 

The  mighty  waters  slumbered  all  around. 
But  with  the  noon,  the  tempest  vapours,  drawn 

Out  of  the  cloud  and  froth,  up-scaled  and  wound 
Their  giant  arms  and  locks  of  lightning  tawn 

Across  the  sun,  that  hid  in  the  profound 
Gloom  of  their  thunderous  chaos,  consed  to  8aiuc, 
And  second  midnight  brooded  on  the  brine. 

Sadden,  the  topmasts  glittered  all  a-blaze, 
And  half  the  sails  flilehed  whitely  in  the  dark. 

Against  the  heavens,  like  many-ooloured  rays. 
The  dazzled  yards  stood  out,  austere  and  stark ; 

And  like  a  heU-bbst,  in  the  dusk  and  daze, 
The  thunder-throated  tempest  struck  the  bark. 

Down,  down,  she  plunged,  Imt  yet  to  rise  again. 

Dashing  her  bow  across  the  surge  to  Spain.    • 

Three  days,  three  nights,  amid  the  howling  storm 

Tost  at  God's  mercy  on  the  brawling  wave ! 
They  saw  the^reeling  mists  of  ocean  form, 

like  pillars  guarding  a  Druidic  grave. 
But  hope  in  One  in  heaven  was  strong  and  warm. 

Their  consciences  were  free,  their  hearts  were  brave 
Under  the  green  flag  on  the  Ullows  broad. 
Hie  compass  of  their  souls  was  turned  to  God. 

And  close  behind  them,  trailing  on  the  brine, 

J^  relic  of  the  cross  of  Caivaryf 
Sparked  in  the  surf — ^a  brilliancy  divine — 

Cast  out  to  tame  the  fury  of  the  sea ; 


*  Immediitely  on  theit  flight,  Chichester  wrote  to  the  English  captain,. 
cosuDandiog  the  LwiCb  ^  Whelp,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  to  intercept 
tho. 

t  The  Irish  MS.  entitled,  "  The  Flight  of  the  Earla,'^  written  by  G'Keenan, 
vho  aeeompaaied  the  illustrious  Exiles,  deacribes  the  incidents  mentioned 
P  fte  f^ioBL ;  and  dwells  particularly  on  that  of  O'Neill  trailing  the  cross 
i&  tlie  tt^s  wake  daring  the  storm.  It  may  not  1)e  out  of  place  to  state  that 
^oconesof  this  precious  workare  in  the  |>o8Be8sion  of  my  good  friend,  the  Bev. 
^  P.  sleshsiii  to  whom  I  am  indiebted  lor  all  the  details  of  the  poem,  which 
^  biitoiically  true. 
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Two  aea-Iarks,  as  the  morning  belb  beat  nine,* 
Folded  their  wings  upon  tl^  good  ship's  lee ; 
Most  willing  captives.    Sudden  the  wind  ceast, 
And  the  hot  fires  of  sunrise  lit  the  east. 

And  round  the  bark  the  tranquil  waters  shixie. 
Nigh  the  thick-masted  port  of  Havre-mce. 

Thanks  rendered  they  to  God,  through  Whom  alone 
The  tempests  of  affliction  boltless  pass. 

Then  up  the  golden  Seine  they  wandered  on, 
Till  Rouen*s  towers  dipped  straight  in  the  clear  glass 

Of  the  broad  river  ;  and  the  scent  of  vines 

Was  blown  to  them  across  the  meadow  pines. 

Sweet  is  the  eense  of  troubles  drifted  o'er, 

Dear  the  remembrances  of  griefs  gone  bj, 
Rich  as  a  vesper  tolled  on  a  low  shore, 

Wlien  the  last  gleam  of  day  is  in  the  sky. 
But  woe  for  them,  for  there  w^s  wo3  in  store, 

Foul  enemies,  and  worse— captivity — 
The  English  hatred  plotted  for  their  falls, 
Bouen  received  them  captives  in  its  walls. 

To  Henry,  king,  and  victor  of  Navarre,t 
With  solemn  brows  the  English  envoy  went 

Saying :  **  These  are  rebels  who  have*  waged  hot  war 
'.Gauist  us  with  deeds  and  arms  incontinent ; 

I  pay  you,  knighthood's  high,  ascendant  star, 
In  fetters  let  them  be  to  England  sent, 

For  they  are  men  of  bloody  minds  and  hearts, 

And  masters  of  abominable  arts."  ^ 

But  the  king  answered,  while  the  valiant  blood 
Flashed  to  his  cheek,  *'  We  know  for  what  they  fought 

We  know  the  plunderers  they  have  withstood  ; 
We  know  the  deeds  their  chivalry  has  wrought, 

The  brave  man  battles  with  the  winter's  flood ; 
The  coward  sinks ;  our  succour  they  have  sought. 

And  if  our  lieges  hold  them,  set  them  free, 

No  king  dare  outrage  hospitality." 

And  Freedom  knocking  at  the  city  gates 
Gave  them  acquittance ;  so  they  issued  forth 

Fugitives  hounded  by  relentless  fates, 
Finding  no  resting-place  on  God's  fair  earth. 

i 

*  This  is  historically  correct.  On  his  arrival  in  Normandy,  0*Neill  pre- 
sented the  two  birds  to  the  governor  of  that  department. 

f  O'Neill  and  0*DonneU,  on  arriving  at  Kouen,  where  they  were  placed 
nnder  temporary,  arrest,  despatched  Maoltool  to  Henry  IV.,  who  received  him 
graciously,  and  sent  him  back  with  assurance  that  the  instances  of  the  English 
government  for  the  detention  of  the  exiles  would  not  be  entertained. —  ridf 
Boderie's  Ambasaades^Fli^  of  the  Earla^  <{«.,  and  Correspondmct  tn  Ww- 
woocPt  Memorials, 
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0  Grief,  that  tune  and  passion  antedates ! 

O  bitter  memorieB,  of  firelesB  hearth ! 
The  ehieftains  of  a  race  and  faith  Bublime, 
Forlorn  and  outcast,  in  an  alien  clime ! 

Albert  and  Isabella,  may  yonr  name* 

In  the  gold  book  of  ages  ever  shine. 
When  nnto  Brassels,  comforUess  they  came, 

Te  honoured  them  with  sympathy  divine. 
Once  more  they  sat  and  saw  the  cresset^s  flame, 

On  silver  b^ers  brimmed  with  banquet  wine. 
And  heard,  while  yet  the  morning  loomed  aloof, 
The  minstrel's  voices  beating  to  the  roof. 

And  endless  glories  bless  thy  walls,  I^ouvain, ' 
Thy  doors  received  them  with  profoundest  love. 

To  thy  Franciscans,  with  a  yearmng  pain, 
O'Neill  did  give  his  son.    The  ages  move 

Down  thro'  the  futures,  Uack  with  storm  and  rain. 
The  pillar  reels — the  destiny  is  wove. 

But  Ihe  immortal  deed  survive  them  all, 

its  glory  gilds  the  ruins  of  their  fall. 

Drift  by  dark  days,  drift  by  and  bring  them  rest. 

Lorraine's  thrice  ducal  portals  greet  them  soon. 
They  crossed  the  shining  thresholds,  prince  and  guest, 

^d  there,  in  vaulted  halls  of  marble  hewn, 
The  Duke  received  them ;  whilst  along  the  west 

Clouds  loomed,  firi-scabbered ;  and  the  waning  moon 
Looked  through  the  lofty  window's  traceries 
A  heavenly  pity  on  their  miseries.! 

Across  the  Rhoetian  Alps,  with  dawn,  they  go, 
Scaling  their  purple  scalps  and  crimson  peaks ; 

Upthrough  the  vast  eternities  of  snow, 
W  here  never  cleaving  wing  of  eagle  breaks 

The  chilling  silenoes,  with  motion  slow — 
Where  tSe  frost  crackles  in  a  thousand  creeks 

.Of  ice,  that,  gleaming  in  the  cloudless  blue. 

Blooms  at  the  heart  into  a  violet  hue.  • 

Higher  and  higher,  till,  below  their  feet. 
The  olive  lands  slept,  bronzing  in  the  sun ; 

*  The  Archdukes,  as  we  find  in  O'Keenan's  narrative,  fdted  the  exiles  at 
Bnaaeia  and  Binche  magnificently.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  celebrated 
^'I'ViciacBn  Monastery  of  Louvain,  so  renowned  for  its  great  Irish  scholars,  John 
Col^ui,  and  many  owcrs,  was  founded  b^  Albert  and  Isabella. 

t  O'Keenan  informs  us  that  on  their  arrival  in  the  territory  of  Lorraine, 
tbe  Duke  iasoed  a  proclamation  forbidding  his  subjects  to  tal^e  money  from  the 
^^xiles,  whom  lie  ordered  to  be  entertained  during  their  stay  ^in  his  dominions 
it  tiie  iRiblic  expense.  At  a  subsequent  period  (during  Cromwell's  usurpation) 
we  tm  Bake  A  Lorraine  befriend^  the  confederated  Irish  Catholics. 
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Down  the  ihcer  ilopei  till,  nnigixiiiig  the  sleet. 

The  Alpine  daaBr,  smber-cond  aod  dan, 
Blofeomed;  anri  the  air  ww  faint  and  sweet. 

With  gnsti  of  odoer  froBk  the  poplan  wmn. 
And  all  arcmnd — a  verduroua,  ricn  sea, — 
Laughed  like  an  Autumn  yineyard — ^Itafy  !* 

Milan,  that  liest  like  a  frosen  dream 

In  the  rich  vaguenen  of  a  precious  Past, 
To  thy  chief  'b  palace,  turreteu  and  dim. 

Mid  myriad  welcomings,  the  exiles  pamciid 
Glory  to  thee,  FuentesI  not  the  last 

Of  the  bright  Spanish  chivalry  whose  gleam  • 

Shames  the  slow  conscience  and  the  petty  ways 
Of  selfish  valour  and  ignoble  days.! 

Hiey  sat,  thrice-honoured  guests,  around  thy  board — 
Tliy  bounty  r^if  ted  them  with  steeds  and  arms ; 

In  the  grc:it  Hty  temples  they  adored 
God  who  deliverer  them  from  hates  and  harms. 

When  the  green  banner  tottered,  and  the  sword 
Was  hacked,  from  slaughter  of  invadtng  swarms. 

Before  St.  Cliaiies'  shrine  they  knelt  long  hours, 

And  strewed  the  holy  sanctuary  with  flowers. 

• 
Panna  and  Bologna  saw  them  feast 

With  Duke  ami  Legate ;(  thenoe  they  bent  their  way 
Unto  Loretto,§  as  a  solemn  feast 

Kindled  the  splendour  of  a  holiday. 
And  from  the  north  and  south,  and  west  and  east, 

The  pious  pilgrims  came  to  kneel  and  pray, 
Within  the  holy  house,  whose  roof  did  hide 
The  patient  mother  of  the  Crucified. 

There  is  no  exile  given  unto  faith, 

No  region  too  remote  for  God  to  hear 
Voices  that,  lifted  from  this  vale  of  death. 

Like  crystal  anvws,  deave  the  atmosphere ; 
So  they  adored  and  prayed,  with  sob  and  tear, 

The  Virgin  to  dehver  them  from  wrath, 
And  comfort  fell  upon  their  grief  and  paiu, 
As  gently  as  the  mist  of  summer  rain. 

*  The  joiinicy  acrocu  the  Alps  is  graphically  described  by  O'Keenan  :  m 
is  also  the  Earls'  joy  on  reaching  the  sunny  climate  of  Italy. 

t  The  Conde  de  Faentes,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Lombardy,  entertained 
the  Earls  and  their  entire  retinues,  and  on  leaving  gave  them  rich  pre- 
sents of  arms.  This  fact  exasperated  the  cabinet  of  King  James,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Kngliah  Ambassador's  com^spondence, — Apud  Winwoods  Me- 
moriaU. 

t  The  Legate  by  whom  they  [were  entertained  at  Bologna  was  Maffeo 
Barberini,  afterwards  Urban  VIIL,  who  so  muaifioently  sacdrared  the  confe- 
derated Irish  Catholics. 

$  O'Keenan  tells  us  they  smoomed  a  conmderable  time  si  Loretto^  where 
they  beheld  with  astonishment  the  rich  treasons  of  that  oelebrated  Sanotoaiy. 
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Rome !  spleiidpom  teDi|de  on  etemal  MEb, 

Vast  apo&eosis  of  faith  and  art, 
God's  ahnne,  from  whose  bright  dstems  there  oatwells 

Strength  of  the  spirit — ^wisdom  of  the  heart, 
In  thee,  the  past,  beside  the  present  dwells, 

Lights  of  the  future  through  thy  twilight  dart. 
Tomb  of  the  CsBBars — sepulchre  and  shrine, 
Of  ali  humanity  believes  divine. 

Towards  thee  ihej  journeyed.    From  the  latest  ridge 

Of  upland,  glowing  in  the  noonday  light, 
They  saw  the  immemorial  MUvian  bridge, 
I  Where  Constantine  beheld  the  cro»  of  light 

Flame  in  the  Latin  heaven,  a  lustroua  pledge 

Of  hope  and  victory  in  the  coming  fight. 
Quick  beat  their  hearts,  their  words  were  choked  with  sighs. 
Tears  rushed  unbidden  to  their  aching  eyes. 

For  there  stood  Peter  Lombard,  of  Armagh,* 

Exiled  Archbishop — ^banned  from  his  see  ; 
And,  groupj  1  around  the  prelato  chief,  they  saw 

The  princely  heads  of  Rome's  nobility. 
Soon  there  were  voices  raised  in  joyful  awe, 

Elmbraces  and  exultant  jnUlee  ; 
"  Faithful  and  strong,  we  welcome  yon,"  they  said, 
*^  Kome  loveth  the  Lord's  disinherited." 

And  when  they  praye  1  before  St.  Peter^s  tomb. 
To  the  fifth  Paul,  the  Pontiff,  they  were  lei. 

Up  through  the  Quirinal,  in  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  pillared  corridors  and  halls,  o'er  spread 

With  miracles  of  genius,  through  whose  bloom 
Shine  out  the  spirits  of  the  gracious  dead — 

Rich  in  the  fervour  of  the  soul  and  heart, 

Bright  in  the  immortality  of  art. 

Hie  Pontiff  rose,  and  took  them  to  his  breast, 
And  weeping,  blessed,  and  welcomed  them  to  Rome  ; 

*^  Here  may  the  exQes  of  the  world  find  rest, 
Here,  O,  my  children,  find  a  hearth  and  home. 

Religion  is  the  host,  and  you  the  guest. 
Lord,  with  thy  sweetest  consolations  come 

To  those  who,  firm  through  agony  and  shame. 

Contended  for  the  glory  of  thy  nam3."t 

Close  by  the  holy  church,  where  Tasso's  bones 
Sleep  like  a  heaped  perfume  in  an  urn, 

*  At  the  Milvian  Brid^,  now  Ponte  Molle,  they  ware  met,  according  to 
0'£eeiuui*B  narrative,  by  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Peter  Lombard, 
^  a  loD^  trwa.  of  the  Roman  nobihty.  Lombard,  on  hearmg  of  their  arrival 
4t  Loavam,  wrote  to  congratolate  them  on  their  escape  from  Jamea  L,  who 
va>  mtent  upon  their  deatmction.  Two  letters  addressed  to  them  by  the 
AttUngiiop  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan. 

t  All  these  incidents  are  taken  from  O'Keenan'a  narrative. 
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Where  memory  oooaecrateB  the  silent  stones 
That  round  the  hig^-priest  of  the  muses  mourn, 

And  solemn  7e8per8  rise,  in  thrilling  tones : 
The  roofs  and  casements  ai  a  palaoe  bum. 

Under  those  roofs  affront  the  golden  west, 

The  chieftains  and  thdr  retinues  found  rest.* 

Great- honours  on  their  heads  the  Pontiff  showered  ; 

*Twas  theirs  to  bear  his  canopy,t  when  slow, 
Thro^  the  vast  spaces  of  St.  Peter's  poured, 

The  long  procession ;  and  the  choirs  sang  low, 
And  from  St.  Angelo  the  cannon  roared, 

And  heaved  the  myriad  multitudes  below 
The  wondrous  dome,  that  floating  in  mid  air, 
Lets  in  celestial  splendours'  everywhere. 

But  thro*  all  glories  of  the  heart  and  soul. 

The  bitter  memories  of  Ireland  strove 
With  feigned  forgetfulness.    The  world  might  roll 

Still  closer  to  the  sun  ;  but  their  great  love 
Had  holy  Ireland  for  its  deathless  goal. 

They  saw  the  happy  seasons  change  and  move. 
The  \eBS  fall,  and  tne  star  of  spring  wax  dim, 
But  that  survived  which  never  changed  with  ti^em. 

Home,  home !  O  pleasant  valleys  of  Tyrone ! 

Sweet  woods  and  rivers  of  green  Donegal  I 
Castles,  by  the  spoiler^s  hand  overthrown. 

The  death  moss  rooted  in  the  banquet  hall ! 
Ijand,  of  their  sires,  they  might  not  call  their  own, 

Priesthood  and  people  suffering  in  thrall ! 
O  give  them,  for  Home's  brightest  miracles, 
One  glimpK  of  heather  on  their  native  hills ! 

Hope,  buried  hope ;    O'Donnell,  sick  and  tired, 
Journeyed  to  Ostia  ;  but  for  him  no  peace  \t 

There  came  not  to  his  heart  what  it  desired  ; 
He  looked  to  heaven,  and  hungered  for  release. 

*  The  palace  allocated  for  their  residence  was  close  by  the  church  of  St 
Onofrio,  where  Tasso  is  buried.  Pope  Paul  V. ,  furnished  them,  out  of  his 
privy  purse,  with  a  munificent  income  ;  and  farther  provided  them  with  hoises, 
carnages,  etc. 

t  As  described  iu  the  poem,  they  were  the  first  Irish  nobles  hononred 
by  being  permitted  to  6up|x>rt  the  Papal  canopy  on  the  festivid  of  CorpQS 
Ohristi.  In  our  times,  the  present  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  ob- 
tained the  same  privilege  for  the  students  of  the  Irish  CoUece  at  Borne. 

X  After  a  pilgrimage  to  the  various  churches,  and  particularly  to  the  seven 

Sitriarchal  basilicas,  CrDonnell  fell  sick,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  Doctor, 
'CarroU,  who  accompanied  the  exiles,  proceeded  to  Ostia,  for  change  of  air, 
where  he  grew  worse,  and  returned  to  Rome,  to  die  in  the  palace,  close  by  St 
Onofrio.  His  funeral,  the  ex|)enses  of  which  were  borne  by  his  Holiness  raiil 
v.,  was  of  the  most  imposing  character.  0*Keenan  describes  the  solemn  cor- 
tege in  almost  the  words  of  the  poem. 
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God  gave  it.    In  Rome^s  heart  the  chief  expired, 

Ouling  on  Christ  until  hia  tongue  did  cease. 
Far  from  the  home  of  mournful  memory, 
He  closed  his  eyes  beneath  an  alien  sky. 

They  buried  him  with  majesty  and  pomp — 
Homers  noblest  held  his  pall ;  from  street  to  street 

Slow  cannon  thundered,  and  the  mournful  tromp 
Blared ;  whilst  the  drum  of  lamentation  beat, 

Its  mournful  clamours  under  cross  and  lamp, 
And  torch,  diffusing  odours  exquisite. 

And  when  the  iron-tluoated  echos  oeast, 

Up-swelled  the  requiem  of  the  black-robed  priest. 

Past  fount  and  temple,  and  high  monument, 
Trophy  and  arch,  the  vast  procession  streamed. 

On  the  great  funeral-car,  with  tears  besprent, 
The  sun  in  melancholy  glory  beamed. 

And  close  behind,  bowed  down,  paced  one  who  deemed 
Crushed  low  by  an  immortal  discontent. 

The  Romans  bared  their  heads  in  mute  ai 

Or  whispered,  as  he  sbwly  passed,  ^^  O^N^.^* 

On  tlie  Janiculum,  in  the  holy  shade 

Of  Monte  cTOro,  they  intenred  his  dust. 
There,  in  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  laid. 

He  waits  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
For  thio^  all  wishings,  baffled  or  delayed, 

Unshaken  was  his  long-abiding  trust. 
O'er  all  earthly  ills,  his  soul  could  see 
The  radiance  of  a  white  Eternity. 

Death  mowed  his  race ;  Cathbar,  his  brother,  died* 
In  the  full  flower  and  vigour  of  his  youth. 

Too  soon  young,  young  O'Neill,  the  great  Earl's  pride,' 
Fell  prostrate  in  unseasonable  ruth  ; 

Their  precious  ashes  were  interred  beside 
O'Donneirs.    Tender  was  the  pagan  truth, 

Xago,  with  inspiration  sung, 
m  the  gods  love,  the  singer  said,  die  young ! 

Sick  and  forlorn,  most  companionless. 
From  shrine  to  shrine  the  comfortless  great  chief 

Wandered  in  a  dream  of  wretchedness. 
Time  brought  no  soothing  glory  to  his  grief. 

But  tho'  his  hope-star  glimmered  less  and  less, 
There  triumphed  thro'  all  doubt  the  strong  belief 

In  vengeance— in  a  quick  approaching  day 

With  Irish  pikes  in  terrible  array. 

*  GathbaTy  O'DonneU's  brother  also  died  of  fever ;  and  young  Hugh 
O'XeiU,  But)n  of  Dunganoon,  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  malady.  In  the  hope 
of  preserving  the  life  of  the  latter,  he  was  removed  to  another  palace  on  Monte 
^wrio ;  but  the  change  did  not  avail  hiln.  O'Keenan  mentions  this  fact,  and 
i)itterly  bewails  the  death  of  the  hope  of  the  House  of  Tyrone. 
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Often,  majhap,  oppreased  with  ilk,  he  hetid 

The  trampet  throbbing  on  an  Irah  i^aio, 
Or  saw  the  Red-hand  in  the  war-wind  flared. 

A  oomet-6]^endour  glitterin?  on  the  slain. 
And,  when  the  looming  cloud  of  battle  stirred. 

Out  flashed  the  lances  of  his  ally — Spain. 
O  dream  def «red  I    O  yision  most  forsook ! 
^  It  shall  not  be  !*^  was  written  in  the  boolL 

And  to  in  silence — dumbest  agonj. 
The  gray  years  ate  his  heart  and  blanched  his  hair. 

There  were  no  friendly  ships  noon  the  sea  ; 
Vastness  and  yagueness  girt  him  ererywhere. 

His  spirit  lost  its  old  divinity. 
A  pestilence  was  floating  in  the  air. 

God*s  heaven  wtm  blank  to  him,  for  he  grew  blind. 

And  triple  darkness  locked  his  eye  and  mind. 

He  di?d  ;*  Rome  keeps  his  ashes  evermore. 

Of  all  his  greatness  but  his  tomb  remains. — 
A  fragment  wreck  upon  a  sainted  shore. 

The  dawn  breaks  and  the  golden  evening  wanes 
Down  crypt  and  aisle,  and  folds  its  splendours  o'er 

The  sepulchres  abloom  with  tender  stains — 
The  holy  monuments,  within  whose  space 
luurned  repose  the  chieftains  of  our  race.f 

The  old,  old  story !  have  they  died  in  vain  ? 

Be  there  no  solemn  voices  from  their  dust  ? 
B^ide  their  graves,  although  our  hearts  complain — 

Let  us  confess  that  Destiny  is  just. 
God  rules  the  epochs,  and  hia  works  remain  ; 

And  we  are  blind — but  Iftaning  on  our  trust, 
We  know,  although^  the  substance  mocks  our  sight. 
This  sacred  truth — whatever  is,  is  right. 

Caviare. 

*  **  O'Neill  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  havinp;  fulfilled  his  time  and 
career  with  pre-eminence,  power,  prudence,  honour,  and  excellence.  Where  he 
died  w.\3  at  Home,  on  the  20th  July  (1616).  Although  he  died  far  distant  from 
Armagh,  the  burial-place  of  hia  ancestors,  it  was  a  manifestation  that  God  wa^i 
pleased  with  his  life ;  for  tlie  place  in  which  God  granted  him  to  be  buried  was 
Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Christians." — Anmda  of  the  Four  Masters. 

t  The  tomb?  of  the  exiled  chiefs  are  still  preserved  in  the  chnrch '  of  St. 
Pietro,  on  the  Janiculum.  During  the  Garibaldian  occupation  of  Rome  they 
were  considerably  injured,  and  rcmnined  so  until  the  expulsion  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. Their  restoration  was  effecred  through  the  happy  interposition  of  an 
Irish  priest,  who  chanced  to  be  prejcnt  whilst  the  church  was  being  repaired. 
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OVER  THE  SEAS  AND  FAR  AWAY. 

Sib  Botix  Boghe,  of  facetious  memorj,  is  rqiorted — for  as  half  a  wU 
up  is  forgotten,  and  half  he  is  supposed  to  saj  is  invented  for  faim,  we 
do  not  like  to  vouch  for  the  anthentidtj  of  the  remark — ^to  have  once, 
from  hb  senatorial  seat,  indignantly  demanded,  whj  we  (that  is,  the  prc- 
aeot  generation)  should  inconvenience  ourselves  bj  doing  aught  that  might 
serre  posterity,  seeing  that  posterity  never  did  anything  to  benefit  as.  Our 
daims,  however,  upon  the  gratitude  of  succeeding  generations  are  by  no 
nusns  despicable,  although  we  smile,  of  coarse,  at  the  idea  of  being  re- 
couped ;  the  world  is  not  so  utterly  selfish  as  it  is  implied  that  it  shoold  be  in 
the  query  of  the  eccentric  knight.  From  the  aatedcluvian  period,  down  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  mankind  has  undoubtedly  been  imbued  with  a 
marked  regard  for  self-interest,  but  there  is  not  a  second  of  time  that  we 
are  not  doing  something  which,  while  it  primaiiiy  and  materially  effects 
^^  number  one,"  indirectly,  but  essentially,  influences  the  character  and  the 
fortunes  of  posterity.  For  them,  as  for  our  contemporaries,  we  pore  over 
dosly  tomes,  and  pursue  costly  experiments,  the  secrets  of  which,  unlike 
iboae  of  the  alchemists  of  old,  do  not  die  with  us,  but  from  which  we 
diminate  marvellous  natural  truths,  destined  to  exist,  ^'  not  for  an  age, 
bit  for  all  time."  For  them,  too,  our  fleets  plough  the  ^'  green  bath  of  the 
whsle,"  every  furrow  in  their  wakes  marking  a  path  for  the  guidance  of  those 
jet  unbOTn,  who  will  '*  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  The  thirst  for  discovery 
and  adventure  which  characterises  our  day  is,  indeed,  insatiable.  We  are  no 
longer  dependent  for  instmction  or  entertainment  on  such  tales  of  wonder 
sad  aanatives  of  hazardous  enterprise  as  those  gravely  recorded  by  the 
book-makers  of  the  past,  and  which  now  only  exist  in  the  nursery  rhymes 
with  which  the  story-teUing  talents  of  wiser  heads  appease  the  craving 
imagination  of  childhood.     Oar  faith  in  the  existence  of 

"  Men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders," 

bas  been  sadly  shaken,  and  we  are  fain  to  accept,  in  their  stead,  chunpan- 
xees  and  gorillas.  Even  our  old  friend  the  Maelstrom  has  lately  turned 
out  to  be  a  myth ;  and  all  the  stories  which  we  once  were  taught  to  believe 
of  its  fatal  vessel-engulphing  powers  are  nothing  more  than  *^  airy  nothings." 
Soeh  facts  are  due  to  the  circumstance  that  now-a-days  there  is  scarcely  a 
portion  of  the  globe  to  which  the  adventurous  footsteps  of  ti*avcllerB  have 
not  been  directed ;  and  we  are  frequently,  anomalous  as  it  may  appear, 
more  familiar  with  the  natural  features  of  the  prairies  of  America,  of  the 
arid  i^ains  of  Hindustan,  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  South  Seas,  or  of  the 
iihospitable  regions  of  the  North  Pole,  than  we  are  with  our  home  scenery. 
In  no  department  of  literature  has  the  press  been  of  late  more  prolific  than 
m  the  issue  of  innumerable  books  of  travel  and  adventure ;  and  this  is  how 
it  is.    Brown,  or  Jones,  or  Robinson,   resolved  upon  a  vacation-ramble, 
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cast  asicie  the  venerable  classic  tome  or  ponderons  ledger  with  an  alacrity 
nnmistakably  demonstrative  of  the  many  weaiy  honrs  they  formed  the  sub- 
jects of  their  Incnbrations ;  shake  the  dost  of  Ahna  Mater  or  the  ooanting- 
house  from  o£f  their  feet ;  don  Knickerbockers  and  conrier-bags,  or  kni^ 
sacks,  and,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  already  possess  them,  cnltivate  those 
hirsute  appendages  which  render  the  ^'  greater^'  snch  a  cynosure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  *'  lesser  man,'*  as  Tennyson  calls  the  fiurer  portion  of  creation.  Long 
"  in  city  pent,"  they  scarcely  take  thought  to  where  they  shall  make  pil- 
grimage, provided  the  insipid  bricks,  and  dust,  and  heat,  and  surging  tide 
of  human  life  are  left  behind.  And  so,  with  bounding  hearts  and  glow- 
ing expectations  of  '*  hesh  fields  and  pastures  new,**  they  are  off,  ^*  any- 
where! anywhere!'*  out  of  their  monotonous  work-a-day  world.  It  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  the  locality  or  object  that  tempts  their  rovmg  foot- 
steps. It  may  be  the  fiords  of  Norway,  or  the  geysers  of  Iceland,  or  the 
peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers  of  the  snow-crowned  Alps,  or  the  Bnmnen  of 
Nassau,  or  the  bye-paths  of  sunny  Italy  or  France,  but  the  result  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  identical — ^the  issue,  upon  their  return,  of  a  volume, 
and,  generally  speaking,  a  genial,  instructive  volume  too,  descriptive  of 
what  they  saw  and  how  they  fared ;  illustrated,  perchance,  by  scenes  of 
nature  in  chromo-lithography,  or — what  is  better  and  more  fdthful  still — 
taken  by  the  unerring  pencil  of  the  sun,  guided  by  the  gentle  but  plastic 
hand  of  Science.  This  class  of  books,  as  we  have  observed,  are  ever  teem- 
ing from  the  press ;  and  it  is  to  them  we  are  chiefiy  indebted  for  the  many 
new  lights  which  are  gradually,  but  surely,  dispelling  the  mist  of  ignorance 
which  conceals  from  us  the  true  aspect  and  character  of  the  worid  in  which 
we  live.  But  there  is  another  class  of  pioneers  in  the  paths  of  knowledge, 
of  whom,  perhaps,  we  hear  less,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  working  deter- 
minedly, arduously,  and  unselfishly,  in  the  best  interests  of  our  common 
humani^.  Of  snch  a  stamp  we  find  a  noble  example  in  Livingstone ; 
and  it  is  to  the  labours  of  one  as  earnest  and  sacrificing  as  he  that  we 
are  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  embodied  in  the  present  paper 
respecting  the  history  and  civilization  of  that  long-neglected  territoiy, 
^'  over  the  seas  and  far  away" — the  Island  of  Madagascar. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  Madagascar  was,  to 
Europeans,  almost  a  terra  mcognita.  Its  western  coasts  were  frequented 
by  those  pirates  and  buccaneers  who  infested  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  con- 
tinued th^  depredations  until  the  year  1722,  when  a  British  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Gonmiodore  Matthews,  was  sent  against  them,  and 
the  most  of  the  survivors  found  refuge  p  the  neighbouring  islands  of  fionr- 
bon  and  Mauritius,  where  their  descendants  can  still  be  traced.  A  settle- 
ment had  been  formed  by  the  French  at  an  early  period,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Madagascar,  at  Fort  Dauphin,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
natives ;  and  in  1774,  Baron  Benyowski,  a  Polish  adventurer  in  the 
French  service,  took  possession  of  Fonle  Pointe,  and  connected  it,  as  an 
ontljring  factory,  with  the  small  French  establishment  which  had  already 
been  formed  at  Antingol  Bay.  Such  an  azbitrary  exercise  of  authority, 
however,  did  they  assume,  and  such  was  their  cruelty  to  the  natives,  that. 
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except  the  inagnificant  island  of  St  Marie,  they  were  gradually  expeBed 
from  all  their  possessions.    Until  the  year  18)  0,  the  islands  of  Bourbon 
andMaoritius  continued  to  derive  their  supply  of  slaves  from  Madagascar, 
when  they  were  seized  by  the  British  forces  despatched  from  India  for 
that  purpose.     Sir  R.  T.  Farqohar,  the  first  English  governor  of  Manri- 
^  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Radama,  King  of  the  Hovahs,  who,  from 
being  a  petty  chieftain  in  the  north  of  the  island,  had  gradoaily  snbdned 
most  of  the  native  tribes.    Radama,  in  terms  of  this  treaty,  had  agreed  to 
suppress  the  slave-trade  throaghont  his  dominions,  and  received  an  annual  sub- 
adj  £rom  the  British  government  as  an  indemnity.  An  English  political  agent 
was  pennitted  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Antananarivo,  the  capital  of  the 
Honk's,  and  Badama's  subjects  were  partially  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  Ghristiaaity  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  by  missionaries  and  mechanics 
ivm  fi?ng1^itd.    After  the  lapse  of  ten  years  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
Ae  Mali^;ach  language  had  been  comp^ed,  a  printmg-press  established  at 
the  capit^,  schools  opened  in  different  localities,  and  Christian  churches 
oiganbed.     Throughout  the  entire  country  civilisation  was  rapidly  putting 
its  hroad  anow  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  barbarism,  and  ^e  most  san- 
gnine  expectations  were  entertained  that  Madagascar  would  soon  take  its 
place  among  other  civilised  nations.    These  expectations  were  doomed  to 
disappointinent.     Badama  died  in  the  year  1828,  at  the  eariy  age  of 
dur^-aix.     Though  not  a  Christian,  he  was  a  man  of  enlightened  views, 
sod  anxions  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  to  develope  the 
material  resources  of  the  ishu&d.    An  entire  change  was  effected  in  the 
poJjcy  of  the  native  government  after  his  death.     His  nephew,  whom  he 
had  nominated  as  his  successor,  and  who  represented  the  enlightened  views 
of  his  unde,  was  assassinated,  to  make  way  for  the  late  queen.   Christianity 
vas  tolerated  for  a  time,  and  the  missionaries  contmued  their  labours  till 
1835,  when,  at  a  national  assembly,  held  on  the  first  of  March,  the  pro- 
fesskm  of  Christianity  by  any  of    the  natives  was  prohibited,  and  aU 
Christian  books  ordered  to  be  given  up.    The  year  following,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  this  order,  the  missionaries  left  the  island^  The  reasons,  remarics  a 
keen  observer,  that  led  to  this  attempt  at  the  suppression  of  Christianity, 
seem  to  have  been  partly  of  a  religions  and  partly  of  a  political  character. 
The  dd  heathen,  or  conservative  party,  were  jealous  of  the  progress  of  a 
idigbn  directly  opposed  to  their  own  system  of  idolatry,  and  the  queen 
was  hostile  to  it,  because  she  believed,  and  periiaps  with  reason,  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  transference  of  her  subjects'  allegiance  from  herself  to 
the  soveireigns  of  England.    The  religion  of  Madagascar  is  a  sort  of 
apotheosis  of  iXtb  ancestors  of  the  ruling  dynasty,  who  are  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  gods,  and  made  the  objects  of   a    species  of    hero- 
worship.     It  was  supposed  that  Christianity  was  similar  in  its  nature,  and 
that  all  who  embraced  it  necessarily  transferred  their  allegiance  to  its  pro- 
motenk     Hence  the  queen  resolved  on  the  suppression  of  Christianity  as 
th^only  means  of  retaining  her  sovereignty,  and  preventing  the  spread 
of  disj^QTection  among  her  subjects.    As  mere  threats  were  ineffective  in 
aneatiiig  the  progress  of  the  new  religion,  recourse  was  had  to  more  violent 
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metsureB.  In  1837,  sevend  of  the  nadye  coarats  were  subject  to  tlw 
ordeal  of  the  ^  tangena,"  or  poison- water,  a  test  employed  for  the  pvpose 
of  aacertaintng  the  gnilt  or  innocenoe  of  those  who  are  accused  of  any  crime. 
Manj  of  them  were  punished  with  imprisonmeat,  others  were  sabjected  to 
the  payment  of  heavy  fines,  and  oot  a  few  condemned  to  perpetoal  alamy. 
The  first  martyr  of  Madagascar  was  a  woman,  of  the  name  of  ^'wJnma, 
who  walked  to  the  place  of  execntion  singing,  and  met  her  fate  with  that 
fortitdde  which  an  earnest  belief  in  the  saving  leoets  of  Ohristianiiy  conid 
only  inspire.  To  recovnt  the  cruel  tortures  with  which  the  believers  in  the 
faith  were  henceforward  visited,  would  be  to  picture  another  Aceldama. 
We  draw  a  veil  over  them,  bat  have  the  melancholy  satisfacdon  of  knowing 
that  these  persecutions  had  the  same  effect  as  in  the  days  of  Nero  and 
Diocletian ;  instead  of  eradicating  Christianity,  they  gave  additional  ins* 
petus  to  its  progress,  and  led  many  to  adopt  its  principles,  who  wonld  never 
have  embraced  it  in  less  dangerons  times. 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  nntii  1845,  when  the  queen  ii 
prodamation  to  the  effect,  that  all  foreigners  rerident  in  the  island 
either  leave  it  or  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  As  an  independeot 
sovereign  she  had  an  unqnesticmable  right  to  issue  this  prochunation ;  and 
the  foreign  residents,  if  dissatisfied,  had  the  means  of  redress  in  their  own 
hands,  by  at  once  quitting  the  island.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  appealed 
to  the  governors  of  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  for  assistance,  and 
an  attack  was  made  upon  the  town  of  Tamatave  by  one  English  and  two 
French  men-of-war.  Tho  attack  was  unsuccessful;  the  assailants  were 
rq)ul9ed  with  considerable  loss.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  decapitated, 
and  tlieir  heads  exposed  upon  poles,  in  which  positioB  they  remained  till  185^, 
wben  they  were  removed  by  the  French,  and  buried  in  the  netghbootiBg 
island  of  St  Marie.  The  results  of  this  attack  wem  most  disastrous.  It 
not  only  destroyed  the  prestige  which  had  hitherto  surrounded  the  French 
and  English  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  and  led  to  the  cessation  of  tiie  ex- 
port trade,  on  which  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  had  hitherto  been  mainly 
dependent  for  their  supply  of  provi»ons ;  it  also  rendered  the  native  Ofaris* 
tians  objects  of  suspicion,  and  pavod  the  way  for  the  bloody  persecation 
which  broke  out  in  1849.  Meanwhile,  we  are  informed,  they  imd  found  n 
protect<M'  in  the  queen's  only  son  and  heir- apparent  The  i<3ircamstaaces 
that  led  to  his  conversion  are  so  singular  and  striking,  that  we  fannot  over* 
bok  them.  He  had  been  infonned  by  a  native  priest,  that  a  certain  idol 
and  its  temple  could  not  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  repeated  this  remark  in 
the  hearing  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  palace,  a  Christian.  Soon  after 
the  idol  and  its  temple  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  prince  witnessed  the 
confiagration  from  the  balcony  of  the  palace.  From  that  moment  he  re- 
nounced idolatry,  and  avowed  hims^  the  fiiend  and  the  feUow-worsh^iper 
of  the  persecuted  Christians.  This  avowal  led  to  repeated  attempts  on  his 
life,  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  the  heathen  priests,  and  exasperated 
the  queen  still  more  bitteriy  against  the  Christians,  whom  she  accused  of 
emptying  witchcraft  to  seduce  her  son  from  the  ancient  faith.  In  ISiS, 
she  issued  another  odict  against  Christianity,  immediately  after  which  all 
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tbe  bsildings  known,  or  sospected  to  be  ased  as  places  of  worship  bj  tbe 
Ckmdua  were  destroyed ;  a  free  pardon  was  offered  to  all  who  apostatised, 
sad  the  severest  pnnishmeats  threatened  against  those  who  remained  firm. 
JBit  t^  progress  of  Christianitj,  though  opposed  by  those  apparently  in- 
nperahle  barriers,  could  not  be  restrained,  and  no  one,  on  reading  the 
peneeo&Mis  and  sufferings  of  those  who,  for  its  doctrines  and  duties,  willingly 
laid  down  their  lives,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  tbe  resemblance  which 
tbeir  history  bears  to  the  letter  in  which  the  yonnger  Pliny  describes  the 
dremnstaoces  and  character  of  the  Christians  in  his  province. 

Having  thus  epitomized  the  history  and  prospects  of  Christianity  in 
Madagascar,  we  sbaU  proceed  to  give  a  digest  of  all  that  tends  to  shed 
lig^  OB  the  dviliaation  and  social  habits  of  its  people,  eto.     Like  all  Afri- 
cans^ the  Maiagaches  exhibit  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  a  thirst  for 
edootion  scans  to  pervade  most  classes.  The  costume  of  a  Hovah  is  simj^e 
and  becoming.     It  consists'  chiefly  of  a  silk  or  cotton  lama,  a  sort  of  large 
scarf,  like  a  Highlander's  plaid,  worn  like  tne  Roman  toga.   The  chief  food 
b  riee,  with  which  the  island  abounds,  and  which  forms  an  important  arti- 
cle io  the  export  trade.     The  advantages  of  an  opeoing  of  a  foreign  trade 
is  evident  in  the  improved  dress  of  the  natives,  and  in  the  presence  of 
dlflmit  articles  of  European  handicraft.    Besides  the  manufacture  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  doth,  the  Maiagaches  arc  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron, 
tJB,  copper,  silver,  and  gold ;  and  some  of  their  articles  of  jewellery,  such 
as  ear-rings,  etc,   are  of  neat  and  elegant  workmanship.      Tbe  whole 
island  abounds  with  iron,  and  some  of  the  mountains  seem  to  be  composed 
<ji  mm  ore.     The  process  of  smelting  is  extremely  simple,  and  different 
ardcies  of  domestic  use  are  made  by  the  native  blacksmiths  in  their  primi- 
tive forges.    The  island  abounds  also  with  medicinal  plants  and  gums,  with 
the  value  and  nse  of  which  the  natives  are  in  some  measure  acquainted.  A 
shrewd  American  merchant  has  contrived  to  establish  himself  at,  Tamatave, 
aad  to  monopolize  this  branch  of  trade.     As  yet,  no  cure  has  been  disco- 
vered for  that  species  of  fever  which  derives  its  name  from  the  island,  and 
vJueh  sweeps  off  thousands  of  victims  every  year.  It  is  less  frequent  in  the 
interior  than  in  the  low,  swampy  grounds  that  abound  along  the  coast.     It 
a  pecoliarly  fatal  to  Europeans ;  and  that  cncriretic  and  courageous  hidy- 
tnveOer,  Madame  Ida  Pf eiffer,  succumbed  to  it  three  years  since  in  one  of 
the  hoq^itals  of  Vienna.     The  journal  of  her  experience  in  Madagascar  is 
deeply  interesting,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.     Small-pox  is  another 
disease  which  may  be  regarded  as  endemic,  and  its  ravages  are  all  the  more 
severe  from  Tacdnation  being  unknown.     Deaths  are  not  unfreqaent  from 
the  ating  of  serpents,  and  the  bito  of  certain  poisonous  fishes,  wbich  abound 
aaK>qg  the  reefs.     Like  some  of  the  nations  o^  antiquity,  the  Maiagaches 
regard  the  serpent  with  a  superstitions  feeling,  and  its  life  is  sacred  in 
their  ^es.     The  same  sentiment  is  entertained  towards  the  crocodiles,  with 
which  the  swamps,  rivers,  and  lakes,  teem.     They  arc  at  liberty  to  devonr 
the  Maiagaches  to  any  extent,  Mho  allow  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  Aa- 
heas  corpus^  without  the  application  of  the  lex  talioms.     They  avail  them- 
ed^m  in  ifcis  privily  when  opportunity  offers,  and,  conscious  of  their  in- 
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pnnitj,  msj  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun,  or  sleeping  in  the  mnd,  at  aDhoan 
of  the  day.  The  favourite  gold  ornament  among  the  natives,  which  is  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  talisman,  or  charm,  is  an  imitation  of  a  crocodile's  toothy 
which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  rojal  arms.  Another  animal  pe- 
culiar to  Madagascar,  and  which  is  also  regarded  with  a  sort  of  supersti- 
tions feeling,  is  the  Aje-Aye  {Cheiromys  Madagasc€trien8is),  We  believe 
that  there  is  onlj  one  specimen  of  this  animal  in  Europe,  in  the  Museum 
of  Paris.  Its  rarity  is  attributable  to  the  averseness  exhibited  bj  the  na- 
tives to  undertake  its  capture. 

The  mode  of  travelling  used  by  the  native  chiefs  is  the  pahmqnin,  a 
conveyance  different  in  construction  from  those  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Cal- 
cutta and  other  cities  of  the  East.     It  is  shaped  like  a  common  arm-chsur, 
only  larger,  with  a  foot*board  suspended  in  front,  and  two  long  poles  on 
each  side,  which  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  four  slaves,  who  move  along  at  a 
rapid  trot,  without  appearing  |o  be   mnch  inconvenienced  by  their  load. 
These  palanquins  are  the  only  kind  of  vehicles  used  in  Madagascar ;  those 
of  any  other  description  wodd  be  unfit  for  use,  as  the  only  roads  m  the 
island  are  the  dty  beds  of  rivulets,  or  the  paths  that  have  been  formed  hj 
the  treading  of  oxen's  feet.    The  lakes  and  rivers  are  crossed  by  mde 
ferry-boats,  provided  by  the  government.    The  countiy  beti\'een  Tamatave 
and  Foule  Pointe  is  richly  wooded,  and  abounds  with  the  different  flowers, 
orchids,  creepers,  and  plants,  peculiar  to  the  tropics.     Onr  authority  men- 
tions that  he  added  several  of  these  plants  to  his  collection  at  home,  add- 
ing— ^'  One,  a  fine  AngroBcum  Saperbumj  which  I  exchanged  for  a  plant 
from  India  with  a  nnrser}inan  near  London,  bore  during  the  present  spring 
(1858)  a  number  of  large  pure  white  flowers,  which  I  have  been  since  in- 
formed were  selected,  on  account  of  their  rarity  and  beauty,  to  form 
part  of  the  bridal  bouquet  on  the  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  with  the    Princess  Royal  of    England — ^an   honour   which 
few  could    have    supposed    a    plant,   originally  growing    in    a    Mala- 
gachy  wilderness,  ever  would  attain."    The  far-famed  Traveller's  Tree 
{Urama   Speciosa)   is  indigenous  to  the  island.     Each  of  the  leaves 
Gontuns  a  natural  reservoir,  filled  with  the  purest  and  sweetest  water,  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  weary  traveller.     One  property  of  this  tree  is  so 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  Divine  goodness  that  it  is  worthy  of  being 
pointed  out.     If  the  natural  reservoir  at  the  base  of  each  leaf  continued  to 
leak  after  being  perforated,  the  tree  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  blesang  to 
the  traveller ;  but,  by  a  carative  process,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
when  a  wound  is  inflicted  on  the  human  body,  the  fissure  by  which  the 
water  oozes  out  soon  closes  up,  and  the  cistern  is  again  ready  to  receive 
the  water  conveyed  to  it  torn  the  surface  of  the  leaf.    Many  of  these  trees 
have  been  noticed  bearing  the  scars  of  hundreds  of  wounds  ;  and  yet,  on 
piercing  it  with  a  penknife,  and  applying  the  lips  to  the  orifice,  is  found — 
what  in  the  East  is  the  gieatest  of  all  luxuries — ^a  draught  of  cool,  sweet, 
refreshing  water. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  consist  of  two  Satinet  races,  the  one  of 
■  Arab,  the  other  of  Negix)  origin.    The  former,  known  by  the  name  of 
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fioTShs,  belonged  originaHj  to  a  diBtrict  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  but 
gradaally  extended  their  sway  over  the  entire.  They  are  in  the  habit  of 
ledndng  thdr  prisoners  of  war  to  a  state  of  slavery,  or  of  selling  them  to  the 
delegates  of  the  government  of  Bourbon,  where  they  are  employed  on  the 
piaotation  nnder  the  name  of  free  immigrants.  The  Negro  race  is  far  sn- 
penor  to  the  Hovahs  in  point  of  nmnbers ;  bat  inferior  to  them  in  every 
edier  respect.  All  the  government  officials  are  Hovahs,  who  occupy  the 
same  position  towards  the  other  race  as  the  Mantcha  dynasty  in  China. 
TheMalagachy  Negroes  differ  little  in  physical  organization,  or  mental 
eharaeteristl(^,  from  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mozambiqae 
Channel,  save  that  they  are  more  stalwart  in  frame  and  turbulent  in  dispo- 
sition. The  slaves  in  Madagascar  consist  of  three  classes ;  those  who  have 
been  bom  in  a  state  of  slavery,  those  who  have  been  captured  in  war,  and 
those  who  have  been  condemned  to  slavery  for  offences  against  the  laws  of 
the  oonntnr.  Generally  they  appear  to  be  treated  by  their  masters  with 
knidness. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  we  casually  alluded  to  Baron  Benyowski, 
t  Poluh  adventurer,  who,  ia  the  year  1771,  took  possession  of  Foole 
Pointe,  where  he  endeavoured  to  establish  himself  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign.    Aoy  notice,  however,  of  Madagascar,  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  passing  notice  of  this  man's  strange  and  chequered  life.     Bom  in  Hon* 
j^ary,  bat  descended  of  Polish  parents,  he  held  the  rank  of  general  in  the 
Rosstan  service,  till  after  the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland,  in  1765,  when 
he  joined  the  Polish  army  at  Cracow,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  banished  to 
Siberia.  He  contrived  to  effect  hb  escape  in  company  with  some  other  exiles, 
and  after  capturing,  at  Kamschatka,  tiiree  vessels  of  war,  reached  Macao, 
where  he  disposed  of  them  and  their  cargoes.     From  Macao  he  proceeded 
to  lianritind,  where  his  attention  was  directed  to  Madagascar.     He  pro- 
eeeded  to  France,  and  was  invested  by  the  government  with  authority  to 
form  a  French  settlement  at  Madagascar.   He  raised  a  corps  of  volunteers, 
tad  reached  Mauritius  in  safety,  where  the  authorities,  from  a  feeling  of 
jeabosy,  placed  every  obstacle  in  his  way.     After  some  delay  he  embarked 
f<v  Madagascar,  where  he  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  i\ative 
ehiefe,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  form  a  settlement  at  Antongil  Bay,  using 
Foole  Pointe  as  one  of  his  outlying  factories.     Everything  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  successful  issue  to  his  enterprise,  when  the  French  government  were 
induced,  by  the  representations  of  the  government  of  Mauritias,  to  send  out 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  after  which  Benyowski  left  the  settlement  and 
the  service  of  France.     Meanwhile,  an  old  female  slave  from  Mauritius 
had  circulated  the  report  that  Benyowski  was  the  sou  of  a  native  sovereign, 
who  had  been  carried  off  to  Mauritius.     Exposure  to  the  sun  in  tropical 
climates,  for  a  lengthened  period,  often  so  alters  the  complexion  and  the  very 
expression  of  features,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  Europeans 
from  the  natives,  whose  habits  and  dress  they  have  adopted.     When  her 
Majesty's  brig,  the  **  Frolic,"  picked  up  Dr.  Livingstone,  at  QtuUimane,  to 
eoQvey  him  to  Mauritius,  his  fac3  was  so  scarred  by  the  wounds  which  the 
^&r-dartlag"  god  had  inflicted  on  him,  and  his  gestures  and  action  in 
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speaking  80  similar  totho-c  of  the  African  tribes,  who  bad  been  hissolecompa- 
iiioDs  for  years,  that  he  had  far  more  the  appearance  of  a  Bechnana  than  of  an 
Englishman.  We  mention  this  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  improbable 
in  the  story  of  the  old  slave,  which  met  at  once  with  general  credence. 
Benjowski  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the  Mahavelona  district,  which 
extends  from  Tamatave  to  the  norUi  of  Fonle  Pointe ;  and,  on'the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  300  females  came  to  Madame  Benyowski  by  moonlight, 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  as  their  sovereign.  Anxious  to  open 
commercial  relations  with  other  countries,  Benyowski  proceeded  to  Europe, 
bnt,  being  nnsnccessfnl  in  his  attempts  to  form  alliances  with  the  French 
iind  English,  he  bought  a  ship  and  sailed  for  North  America.  Be  returned 
to  Madagascar  with  two  vessels,  and  soon  after  a  frigate  was  despatched 
against  him  from  Mauritius,  which  attacked  and  destroyed  his  fort,  and  he 
hhnself  fell  while  defending  it.  Several  documents  in  the  handwriting  of 
thb  extraordinary  man  are  still  extant,  and  evidence  that  his  views  on 
many  points  must  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the  ngc  in  which  he  lived. 

The  Malagaches  are  a  race,  wc  may  observe  in  concluKion,  who  are  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  of  all  foreign  interference  with  the 
management  of  their  internal  affairs.  France  is  the  only  European 
power  that  ever  possessed  settlements  in  Madagascar ;  but  any  claims  which 
she  may  have  enjoyed  prior  to  1815,  ceased  when  all  her  settlements  in 
that  island  were  handed  over  by  the  English  to  the  native  authorities. 
Recent  events,  however,  prove  that  France  has  still  a  strong  desire  to 
establish  a  footing  in  the  island,  but  the  task  is  one  the  difficulties  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  overrate.  Kadama^s  two  generals,  llazo 
and  Tazo  (jungle  and  fever),  are  still  alive,  and  ready  to  strike  down  any 
foreigner  who  dares  to  encounter  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Madagascar  will  be  left  to  work  out  the  problem  of  her  future  history,  free 
from  all  alien  interference.  As  it  is,  we  have  but  to  express  an  earnest 
hope  that  a  purer  faith  and  a  loftier  civilization  may  ultimately  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  plenty-gifted  island  ^^  over  the  seas  and 
far  away." 
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That  there  arc  many  points  of  resemblance  between  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals is  a  fact  patent  in  the  pages  of  grave  zoologists,  not  to  speak  of  acrid 
satirists.  Bnt,  in  spite  of  Buffon  and  Mandeville,  the  points  of  difference  arc 
so  numerous  as  to  reduce  all  such  magnified  analogies,  as  approximate  the 
blue  ape,  without  a  tail,  to  Newton,  to  their  natural  and  insignificant  pro- 
portions. Tiic  dilfercnce  i.«,  that  between  any  isolated  number,  say  tent 
and  a  problem  connected  with  an  infinite  scries — in  working  which  the 
mathematician  his,  after  a  few  terms,  discovered  the  law  of  progressioo. 
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Tube  sure,  the  former  fight,  travel,  construct;  they  have  their  industries, 
tbeirlaw8t--dipIomacies,  perhaps,  and  separately  pecaliar  gifts,— all  which 
are  concentrated  and  magniGed  in  man.     We,  however,  can  only  observe, 
we  canoot  onderstand  them ;  though,  could  we  do  so,  we  would  very  likely 
giia  a  good  deal  of  interesting  and  valuable  information.     For  instance,  we 
sbonldlike  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  Persian  nightingale  on  Jenny  Lind's 
contralto  register,  that  of  the  winner  of  the  Derby  on  a  steam-engine,  of 
the  Bword-^h  on  those  newly  invented  iron-prowed  steam-propelled  bat- 
teiies— the  results  of  which  have  compelled  mankind  to  concentrate  their 
intellects  on  the  improvement  of  artillery,  as  the  only  chance  left  for  mam- 
tainiog  cirillzed  war ;  of  the  bee,  that  instructive  mathematician,  on  our 
wantofiodostrial  organization,  which  perpetuates  the  poor-house  and  bar- 
rack; and  hundreds  of  others  which  will  occur  to  every  mind.  It  is  well  as- 
ontiiBed  tiiat  the  lower  aaimals  iHaoero,  feel,  remember,  reason,  within 
oarroir limits;  but,  although  man,  in  virtue  of  his  thumb  and  an  upper 
storey  to  his  cerebrum,  has  thus  been  gifted  with  powers  which  place  the 
rest  of  creation  at  a  vast  distance,  his  supreme  and  transcendent  superiority 
depends  on  his  possessing  the  godlike  gift  of  language,  the  faculty  of  creating 
symbols  for,  and  thus  communicating  his  thoughts  by,  intelligible,  vocal 
ilr^ — ^without  which  he  would  be  unable,  in  any  large  sense,  to  reason, 
and  without  which  the  rudiments  of  any  civilization,  worthy  of  the  name, 
wocid  be  impossible.     Language  is  the  di§tinctivo  characteristic  of  man — 
the  insQperable  barrier  between  the  lower  ^nimal  creation  and  him.     But 
this  great  and  obvious  fact  has  been  so  powerfully  illustrated  of  late  by  Mr. 
Sporgcon  and  the  gorilla,  that  we  refrain  from  weakening  the  effect  thus 
prodflced  by  any  less  eloquent  comment.     Compared  with  the  other  Sci- 
eiicea— with  gray,  wrinkled  mathematics,  solemn,  sky-faced  astronomy, 
patient  physics,  magic-wanded  chemistry,  some  of  which  have  attaic(&d  an 
immortal  manhood  and  adolescence, — that  of  language  is  still  in  its  child- 
hood.   It  is  a  bantling  of  hardly  more  than  fifty  years'  old ;  and,  if  no 
longer  in  its  cradle,  it  is  only  just  beginning  to  observe  correctly — to  think 
^nd  speak.     Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  it  had  been 
the  eostom  to  trace  all  languages  up  to,  and  from  the  Hebrew ;  which  pni- 
loiogists,  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  Indians,  Chinese,  and  many  other  na- 
tions, Qoanimonsly  regarded  as  the  primitive  speech  of  mankind.  As  yet,  no 
ext^osire  classification  of  languages  had  been  formed  ;  and,  consequently, 
comparative  grammar,  by  means  of  which  the  great  families  of  human 
speech  have  been  traced  to  theur  origin  in  India,  and  distinguished  each 
from  the  other,  was  impossible.     I^ibnitz,  the  German  philosopher,  had 
<^sa?eJ  a  limited  classification,  and  the  Spanish  Jesuit  missionary,  Hervas, 
one  much  more  ample ;  but  those,  and  other  linguists,  merely  arranged 
laognages  geographically,  not  genealogically,    by   tha  analogies  of  their 
grammatical  construction.     While  accumulating  the  materials  of  the  sci- 
ence, they  were  yet  unable  to  investigate  the  principle  on  which  it  should 
be  foanded,  or  to  unite,  under  distinctive  heads,  its  scattered  elements.    At 
^gth,  the  discovery  of  Sanscrit,  that  old  and  sacred  language  of  the  Hindus, 
which  had  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  tongue  300  years  before  the  Christian 
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era,  bnt  ivhich  remained  stratified  in  an  extensive  literatore,  threw  a  dis- 
tinct light  on  the  orif^in  nnd  ramifications  of  all  the  antique  and  modem 
langnages.     It  was  like  the  discovery  of  tiic  compass  to  the  mariner;  for 
jast  as  the  loadstone  points  to  the  north,  so,  after  an  examination  of  the 
verbal  and  grammatical  construction  of  Sanscrit,  all  other  groups  of  toagnes 
assumed  their  historic  position — all  those  named  Indo-European  were  found 
referable  to  a  single  source  in  the  cast.     The  valne  of  Sanscrit  aroee  from 
its  being  the  oldest  written  tongne.     That  it  had  reached  its  condition  of 
grammaticnl  perfection  at  »n  early  age  is  a  necessary  inference,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  first  formed  of  the  Aryan  tongues  of  which  we  have 
any  racuiorinl.     That  it  was  spoken  as  it  exists  in  the  Vedas,  at  the  time 
of  Solomon,  is  evidenced  bj  a  reference  to  the  book  of  1st  Kings.  The  fleets 
of  Thflr£<hidh  and  the  navy  of  Hiram,  we  are  told,  returned  once  in  every 
three  years,  bringing  with  them  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks, — 
all  which  words  arc  not  Hebrew,  bnt  corruptions  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  as 
foreign  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  Bible  ns  the  Malay  words  gutta  percha^ 
or  p:nm  of  the  percha-tree,  are  to  the  English.     It  must  not  be  understood, 
however,   that   Sanscrit,  though  older  than   Hebrew,   was  the  original 
tongne  of  mankind.    It  had  very  likely,  at  a  remote  period,  been  an  aggla- 
tinative  language,  like  those  of  the  Turanian  family,  and  had  only  been 
perfected  by  its  becoming  the  vocal  medium  of  the  first  settled  agricultcral 
community,  that  of  the  Aryan3,  who  selected  this  name.     It  is  derived 
from  the  word  ai\  to  plough,  «to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  nomadic 
races,  or  Turanians,  whoso  name,  Tura,  signifies  the  swiftness  of  a  horse- 
man.    Resemblances  sufficiently  strong  are  fonnd  between  the  Sanscrit 
and  the  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Sclavonic,  to  lend  to  the  classi- 
fication of  those  tongues  in  the  same  group  ;  but,  as  all  the  latter  display 
a  series  of  formations  more  primitive  than  those  of  Sanscrit,  it  is  inferred 
that  the  great  family  of  Indo-European  langnages  were  not  directly  de- 
rived from  it,  but  were  branches  of  one  original  Aryan  stock  of  speech,  not 
as  yet  Sanscrit,  which,  disseminated  over  Europe,  in  successive  waves  of 
n^igration,  reflected  each,  the  orginal  condition  of  the  Aryan  tongues  at  their 
period  of  separation.     Languages  are  now  divided  into  three  great  fa- 
milies — the  Aryan,  or  ludo-European,  the  Turanian,  and  Semitic.     The 
people  who  spoke  the  first  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  original  seat 
among  the  elevated  plains  of  Central  Asia,  from  which  region  their  ear- 
liest movement  was  into  Northern  India,  over  which  they  spread,  developing, 
inprocessof  time,  themodern  Indie  dialects — iheHindi, Hindustani,  Mahratti. 
and  Bengali.  Long  before  these  latter  arose,  however,  branches  of  the  Aryans 
exteuded  over  different  districts  of  Asia,  and  had  passed  into  Europe,  by 
two  great  highways — one  through  Chorassan,  to  the  north  and  the  east  of 
modem  Russia,  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  Thrace ;  another  firom  Armenia, 
across  the  Caucasus    and  Euxine,  to  northern  Qreece,  and   along  the 
Danube,  to  Germany.     Let  us  briefly  enumerate  those  divisions  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages,  which  indicate  the  historic  ramifications  of 
mankind  from  their  cradle,  near  the  dawn,  to  the  west,  and  setting  sun. 
First,  in  order  of  time,  comes  the  Iraic  class,  which  comprises  the  2end|  the 
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iBCient  laagoaga  of  the  Zoroastrians^  that  of  modern  Persia,  of  Armenia^ 
Affghtnutant  Hochara,  of  the  Kurds,  and  the  Osseds  of  the  Caucasiu. 
Secondlj,  the  Celtic,  the  tongue  of  the  first  people  who  passed  into  Europe, 
and  wiio  oceapied  Siritzerland,  tbo  Tyrol,  tlie  country  sooth  of  the  D.umbe, 
Gaol,  Spain,  Belgiam,  and  Britain.     The  only  remaining  dialects  of  thia 
tongue  are  the  Cymric — namely,  the  Welsh  and  the  Cornish,  which  latter 
becuie  extiact  a  short  time  since ;  the  Armorican  of  Brittany,  and  the 
Gaahelie,  or  that  still  spoken  in  Ireland^  the  Gaelic  dialect  of  West  Scot- 
land, and  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man.      Thirdly,  the  Teutonic,  which  in* 
dudes  the  old  Gothic,  the  Dutch,  Friesian,  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
ScandinaTian.      Foorthly,  the  Sclavonic,  of   which  the    eastern  branch 
comprises  the  Rn^siao,  Bulgarian,  and  Illyrian,  (among  tlie  lasb  is  tp  be 
Qomhered  Servian,  Croatian,  Slavonian,  and  Albanian)  ;  while  the  western 
branch  is  represented  in  the  language  of  Poland «  Bohemia,  and  Lusalia, 
ia  the  Windic  or  Letdc  tongue  of  Korland  and  Livonin,  iu  the  Lithu- 
isian  of  £aa4  Prussia,  and  in  old  Prussia.     Fifthly,  the  Hellenic,  whose 
hbtory  la  easily*  traceable  from  Honer  downwards*     And  Sixthly,  the 
Italic,  which  indndes  the  provincial  dialects  of  Italy,  the  Oscan,  Urobrian, 
the  daaaical  Latin  and  its  branches,  the  Provencal,  modern  Italian,  modem 
Spaoisb,  Portngoese,  French,  Wallachian,  and  Grison.  However  diverse  the 
TocaboUry  of  those  numerons  languages  may  be,  the  grammatical  re«« 
semblances  they  exhibit  testify  that  they  belong  to  one  family — the  Indo<» 
EoropetB  grammar  is  the  unmistakable  proof  of  the  genealogical  affinity 
between  laogaages  the  most  remotely  scattered ;  and  it  is  by  this  test  we 
djsa)ver  such  startling  facts,  for  instaooe,  as  that  the  natives  of  CeyloiA 
and  Iceland — that  the  Sepoy  and  British  soldier — ^virtually  speak  the  same 
toBgufc.      The  Semitic  family  of  languages,  or  those  spoken  in  Syria, 
Mesaopotamia,  and  Arabia,  are  divided  into  the  Armaic,  the  Hebraic,  and 
Arabic.    The  Armaic,  or  that  spoken  in  the  north  of  the  first-mentioned 
regioas,  has  two  dialects,  Syriac  and  Chaldic,  which  latter  was  adopted  by 
the  Jews,  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.     In  the  Targoms,  or  paraphrases 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  made  about  the  period  of  the  first 
ceotmy,  specimens  of  this  old  tongue  are  preserved,  and  hence  it  has  been 
discoveeed  that  it  was  the  language  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  for  the  few 
aathentic  oriental  words  which  are  scattered  through  the  Greek  gospels  as 
spoken  by  Christ,  such  as  Tabitkaj  Kumij  Maranatha^  and  Ahba^  are  not 
Hebrew  or  Cbaldee,  but  Armaic. 

The  Aryan  and  Semitic  are  the  only  families  of  speech  worthy  of  the  name^ 
they  are  what  are  called  inflective  langrnages,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  the  Tasmian  or  agglntonative,  terminational  tongues,  and  as  both  pre* 
SDppoae  the  formations  of  a  perfect  system  of  grammar  previous  to  the  dit 
Togenoe  of  their  dialects.  The  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  languages,  which 
te^fiea  their  unity,  is  that  each  root  mast  consist  of  three  consonants,  all 
winds  theoee  derived  being  formed  simply  by  a  change  of  vowels,  leavnig 
the  consonantal  skeleton  intact.  Like  the  groups  of  the  Aryan  languages^ 
the  Semitic  axe  formed  from  about  five  hundred  roots;  the  Chinese  also,  which 
it  thamost  prindtive  of  the  Tanraman  tongues  now  existing,  is,  like  the  San* 
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8Cnf ,  based  on  asimllar  namber.  The  English,  also,  has  but  fire  hundred  roots. 
Bnt  how  extensively  a  language  can  ramify  from  so  limited  a  namber  of  pri« 
mitive  words  may  be  seen  in  both  British  and  Celestial  Tocabnlaries.    The 
Toraman  languages,  or  those  which  are  still  in  a  state  of  infancy,  cover 
almost  all  the  barbarous  regions,  and  include  some  of  the  civilized  and 
semi-civilized  regions  of  the  globe.    They  are  spoken  all  through  the 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  China,  Japan,  Siberii, 
Northern  Persia,   in  the  Caucasus,  Asia  Minor,  Hungary,  in  Sou  them 
Russia,  along  the  Baltic  coasts,  in  Lapland,  and  other  places.    With  the 
exception  of  the  Finnic  and  Turkish,  few  of  the  Tauraman  languages  have 
a  grammar  or  a  written  literature.     Comparative  philology,  which  con- 
sider languages  not  as  a  meaup,  but  as  objects  of  the  natural  histoTj 
of  the  human  mind,  and  which  divides  them  into  families,  according  to  the 
differant  analogies  of  their  internal  structure,  leads  us  back  to  the  most  pri- 
mitive ages  of  mankind,  indicates  how  races  and  nations,  separated  from 
each  other  by  wide  intervals,  are  originally  related;  how  they  proceeded  from 
the  same  source  and  locality,  it  follows  them  in  their  growth,  manhood,  de- 
cay, and  resurrection,  and  those  whospeak  them  in  their  migrations,  and  while 
throwing  a  valuable  light  not  only  on  written  histoiy,  but  upon  epochs  of 
which  we  have  no  memorial,  enables  the  student  to  ascend  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  human  speech  itself.  Looked  at  in  this  point  of  view,  those  dry  particles 
of  language,  called  roots,  become  in  the  highest  degree  interesthug;  when  in 
any  familiar  words  we  trace  a  particle  which  has  preserved  its  meaning  ir. 
its  descent  from  a  langruage  long  extinct,  spoken  by  people  thousands  of 
miles,  and  thousands  of  years  removed  from  us,  the  discovery  surprises  us 
like  that  of  finding  some  coin  of  an  antique  dynasty  of  the  East  among  our 
pence  and  halfpence.     Roots  are  words  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
simpler  form.     There  are  two  descriptions  of  them,  respectively  named,  pre- 
dicative and  demonstrative.     A  predicative  root  is  so  called,  because,  into 
whatever  composition  it  enters,  it  predicates  the  same  conception ;  a  word,  for 
instance,  which  originally  meant  light,  would  form  the  root  of  those  by  which 
the  sun  and  stars  are  named ;  while  demonstrative  roots  are  those  which  ex- 
press isolated  and  definite  ideas,  such  as  here,  then,  who,  what,  and  such 
like  particles.     Pronouns,  which  are  among  the  oldest  elements  of  language, 
have,  in  those  of  the  Indo-European  group,  preserved  their  terminations 
with  greater  fidelity  than  either  nouns  or  adjectives.     Some  have  attempted 
to  account  fbr  the  creation  of  those  roots  by  supposing  them  to  have  been 
involuntary  interjections;  others, that  they  were  imitations  of  sounds; — such 
is  the  principle  of  the  two  theories  of  interjection  and  onomatopoeia.    That, 
indeed,  a  portion  of  a  language  ought  be  formed  on  the  latter  principle  is 
possible,  in  illustration  of  which,  we  have  the  story  of  the  Englishman  in 
China,  who,  feeling  suspicious  of  the  ingredients  of  a  dish  placed  before 
him,  nnd  wishing  to  know  whether  it  were  a  duck,  said  interrogatively, 
''  Quack-quack  .^"  upon  which  he  received  the  satisfactory  answer,  ^^  Bow- 
wow f*  Were,  however,  languages  so  formed  they  would  be  merely  limited  to 
imitations  of  the  sounds  of  the  lower  animals,  etc.     But  this  theory,  as 
well  as  the  other,  has  been  completely  exploded  by  an  examination  of  the 
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mass  of  words  in  all  langaai^es,  in  which  every  root  is  found  to  express  a 
geo^  not  an  individaal  indea,  originated  by  the  constmctire  reason  of 
mankind.  The  word  moon,  for  instance,  (a  very  old  one  by  the  way)  and  . 
vhieh  19  named  mas  in  Sanscrit,  is  not  derived  from  any  idea  connected 
with  its  light  as  a  mere  object  of  the  senses,  but  from  a  root  tna,  to  mea- 
snre,  because  it  was  the  measurer  of  time,  of  the  months ;  hence  came  the 
word  for  month,  nuua,  hence  that  of  an  instrument  for  measuring,  matramj 
hence  the  Greek  metrtm^  and  onr  inetre.  Again,  as  an  instance  of  the  inter- 
jectionai  theory,  take  the  German  word, /end  Some  have  supposed  it  to 
have  been  formed  from  some  expression  of  dislike  or  disgust — from  fob, 
fie!  Bat  what  is  the  fact  ?  It  is  a  participle  of  Jiari^  to  hate,  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  Sanscrit  piif^  to  hate,  or  destroy.  Among  the  class  of 
words  which  have  best  resisted  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  centuries  succeeding 
the  sefHurations  and  migrations  of  the  Aryan  family  are  the  numerals  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues.  Several  of  those  in  the  Sanscrit  point  to  a  period 
long  before  the  west  bore  the  traces  of  Celt  and  Teuton.  There,  ^ar  example^ 
is  the  numeral  seven.  It  has  b^n  supposed  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  that  the 
old  hieroglyphical  language  of  Egypt  had  an  existence  long  antecedent  to 
the  formation  of  the  Semitic  languages,  before  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician 
(speaking  those  dialects)  set  foot  on  the  land  of  the  pyramid  and  drome- 
dary. In  illustration  of  this  hypothesis,  we  find  that  the  word  seven,  in 
the  hieroglyphic  language,  is  safshy  and  this  not  only  closely  resembles  the 
Sanscrit  sapiOy  but  the  old  Persian  hapia^  the  Greek  epta^  the  Latin  sep- 
i^  on  the  xiryan  side ;  but  on  the  Semitic,  the  Hebrew  schUechahj  tho 
Arabic  scAatum,  which  latter  explains  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,  or  ^'  seventh 
day.**  In  short,  such  roots  are  like  seeds,  which,  though  they  may  exhibit 
various  developments,  according  to  tho  different  soils  and  climates  through 
which  they  are  scattered,  invariably  preserve  the  germs  of  tho  plant  from 
which  they  originally  sprung.  When  any  form  of  speech  becomes  the  me- 
dinm  of  a  fixed,  civilized,  and  literary  community — when  it  becomes  clas- 
sical—its natural  growth  ceases,  or  is  only  contingently  maintained  through 
its  dialects,  which  resemble  green  saplings  springing  round  the  trunk  of 
some  old  tree,  which  has  long  ceased  to  expand,  or  to  fresh  rivulets  run- 
ning mto  some  moveluss  sheet  of  water.  Sometimes  we  find,  as  in  the 
commnnities  of  ancient  Greece,  a  number  of  dialects  of  the  same  tongue, 
each  lughly  cultivated.  Sometimes,  and  such  is  generally  the  case,  a 
single  dialect  becomes  fortuitously  that  of  a  nation — as  in  Italy,  where  the 
Utin  obtained  a  supremacy  through  the  Romans ;  while  others,  equally 
old,  soch  as  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  continued  the  languages  of  the  pro- 
vinces during  the  period  of  the  empire,  but  long  afterwards,  as  the  modern 
Italian,  which  is  not  specially  a  dialect  of  the  Latin,  but  a  growth  of  all 
those  of  Italy,  testifies.  In  the  Romance  languages  the  process  of  formation 
was  sunilar ;  and  those  of  every  modern  people,  east  and  west, — Indians, 
Persians,  Germans,  French,  Portuguese,  Anglo-Saxons,— while  retaining 
each  an  original  specialite,  have,  in  like  manner,  grown  up  and  taken 
shape  from  their  cognate  dialects.  The  language  of  England,  for  instance, 
which  dates  from  the  seventh  century,  and  in  which  the  proportion  of  Latia 
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to  that  of  Gennan  words  is  vastly  greater,  but  whose  Teatonb  origia 
aad  character  is  demonstrated  in  its  grammar,  is  sarrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  dialects ;  some  of  which,  such  as  that  of  Dorsetshire,  not  only 
exhibits  forms  more  primitive,  but  possesses  a  vocabulary  richer  in  maoy 
points  than  that  of  Wessex,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  language  in 
which  Shakdpeare  wrote*     From  the  500  roots  on  which  the  English  i& 
foonded,    a  vocabulary    of  forty  thousand   words  have  ramified;  bat 
of  these,  an  immense  collection  have  become  obsolete.      Since  ISll, 
when  the  translation  of  the  English  Bible  first  appeared,  388  words  car- 
Gorrent  in  the  volume  have  fallen  into  disuse.      Since  then,  also,  many 
cbsBges  have  occurred  in  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  language.    The 
third  person  singular  ih  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  s.     People  no  longer 
say  or  write  he  liveth^  spak,  dtave,  etc.     The  distinction  between  ^  aad 
you  has  been  abolished,  and  we  have  created,  or  rather  popolarised,  the 
Banter  pronoun  its — a  word  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  ;  and, 
though  occnrring  a  couple  of  times  in  Sbakspeare,  has  only  aoqaired  a  pro- 
minence in  the  language  since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  How  mo- 
derate a  quantity  of  the  English  vocabulary  has  been,  or  is,  in  use,  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  facts : — In  Shakspeare,  whose  command  of  laa- 
gnage  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  ancient  or  modern^  there 
are  15,000  words;  in  Milton,  8,000;  in  the  British  Bible,  5,642.  The  gene- 
ral number  used  at  the  present  day,  in  conversation,  in  press  and  circulating 
lihrary^literaturc,  is  limited  to  between  three  and  four  thonsand  words, 
though  accurate  thinkers  and  eloquent  speakers  frequently  ascend  to  the 
command  of  10,000.     For  all  practical  purposes  this  number  suffices;  but 
it  18  a  curious  fact,  that  four-fifths  of  the  English  tongue  remains  fallow  in 
ihe  dictionary,   which  resembles  a  vast  wardrobe  crowded  with  the  fa- 
shions of  manifold  ages,  of  which  John  Bull  and  his  family  are  content  to 
exhibit  bnt  a  few  well-fitting  and  useful  suits.     The  per  centage  of  An^o- 
Saxon  words  in  Shakspeare  is  from  80  to  90  ;  in  Milton,  nearly  the  same; 
in  Swift,  from  68  to  85 ;  in  Johnson,  72  ;  in  Tennyson,  87  ;  in  BaskiD, 
73.     The  effect  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  to  bring  a  large  proportion 
of  Latin  words  into  use ;  bnt  this  proportion  has  declined  since  the  resumed 
study  of  the  Elizabethan  literature. 

The  superior  grammatical  construction  of  the  Aryan  languages  has  been 
the  cause-of  this  wide-spread  extension — the  area  of  the  Semitic  has  been 
compsffatively  limited — Messopotamia,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  strip  of 
NorUi  African  coast,  from  Egypt  to  Mauritania.  The  tongues  of  the 
Africans  and  the  American  aborigines  are  confined  to  small  regions,  nor 
from  their  defective  structure  can  their  spread  bo  facilitated.  It  may  be 
sud,  indeed,  that,  conditions  favouring  the  language  with  the  most  pofeet 
grammar  would  obtain  the  widest  acceptance,  even  some  of  the  most  per- 
fectly formed  are  capable  of  improvement.  The  English,  for  instance, 
might  be  much  advautaged  by  giving  its  declension  an  ablative  and  vocative. 
English  is,  perhaps,  the  most  heterogenions  language  in  the  world :  of  its 
40,000  words,  30,000  remain  nnutilixed  in  its  lexicons ;  of  those  22,500 
are  Latin,  7,500  English  ;  and  of  the  10,000  in  use,  an  equal  proportion  are 
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LalRi  and  Englbb.  Its  terms  for  perception  are  Saxon,  of  appreciation, 
foreigo.  From  the  Hebrew  it  derives  all  terms  connected  with  religion  ; 
those  relating  to  arithmetic,  astronomj,  and  chemistry,  from  the  Arabic, 
and  also  the  names  of  many  objects  of  merchandise  ;  almost  an  eqnal  pr&- 
portioii  of  exotic  terms  from  Persia,  Hindastau,  China,  and  the  aborigines 
of  America ;  and  from  the  Dntch  the  greater  part  of  its  sea  terms,  snch  as 
sloo{h,  skif^r,  schooner,  yacht,  etc.  English,  in  a  word,  is  just  as  mnch 
oon^meite  on  the  following  sentence :  ''  Como  esta,  Monsienr  ?  J'eapere 
qm  usted  se  porte,  very  well ;"  bnt,  while  its  expression  of  feeling  and 
tiMHight  is  essentially  lAtin,  so  indissolnbly  is  its  original  Saxon  clement,  which 
now  chiefly  forms  its  articnlativelini^s,  interwoven  in  its  tissne,  that  it  wonld 
be  impoBsible  to  write  a  sentence  of  twelve  words  withont  one  being  Saxon. 
The  great  power  of  homogeneons  laagnages,  Indian,  Greek,  German,  etc, 
eOQHst  in  the  facilities  they  afford  for  creative  verbal  composition.  In 
Aiistophanes  there  is  a  word  fourteen  syllables  long,  which  was  considered 
1  cnriesity  of  construction  until  the  Germans  rivaUed  it  in  forming  the  fol- 
knmig  eqnivalentr— 

Morgendammenmgshandelnnacherrchtoyerderbmiihwandemng  —  which 
means  laboiionsly  wandering  about  in  the'  morning  twilight  to  bring  actions 
sod  pervert  justice. 

Stnaerit  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  grammatical  Ian- 
gaages  in  the  world.  In  its  abandance,  delicaey,  perspicuity,  and  exactitude 
of  analysis,  it  typifies  the  Indian  genius,  no  other  tongue  exhibiting  in  snch 
extreme  degrees  the  spontaneous  qualities  of  tropical  exuberance,  in  union 
with  so  unequalled  a  power  of  concision.  This  latter  character  is  seen  in 
tbe  Vedic  and  grammatical  Sontras,  or  bodies  of  rules  and  maxims,  which 
exceed  even  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras  in  their  intense  apothemic 
Ixrenty  of  expression.  A  few  data  respecting  this,  the  earliest  and  most 
complete  spoken  language,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  alphabet  of 
Sanscrit  (whose  name  means,  compact,  purely  compounded ;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Pracrit,  or  that  later  dialect  in  which  tbe  dramatic  lite- 
rature of  Hindustan  is  written,  and  which  has  an  exactly  opposite  mean- 
log,)  eoneistfl  of  fifty  letters.  No  tongue  has  so  many  compound  nouns  and 
adjectives,  and  these,  unlike  those  of  other  languages,  are  not  contained  in 
tke  dictionary,  but  capable  of  being  formed  orally,  at  pleasure,  and  by  a 
mk,  which  consists  in  changing  the  final  letters  of  each  word  to  agree 
with  the  initial  of  the  next ;  the  number  of  compounds  of  which  it  admits 
are  thus  indefinite,  so  that  a  single  word  may  be  a  hnndred  syllables  long, 
a  dreumatanoe  which  has  afforded  the  Indian  poets  boundless  scope  in  the 
Qse  of  vocables,  and  accounts  for  tbe  great  variety  of  metres  which  are 
fotmd  in  this  literature.  Sanscrit  has  twelve  kinds  of  adverbs ;  its  noons, 
like  thoae  of  Latin  and  Greek,  end  in  os  and  us  masculine,  and  on  neuter ; 
like  them,  also,  its  pronouns  are  irregular ;  its  verbs  have  three  Toices, 
like  tiie  Greek,  but  in  their  conjugation,  under  different  moods,  they  have 
fifty-four  tenses  less,  or  eleven  in  tbe  active,  middle,  and  passive,  respectively; 
nhiley  in  Greek,  there  are  twenty-eight  in  the  first,  twenty-eight  in  the 
ssQonilf  and  thirty-one  in  the  last.     It  has  three  classes  of  consonants,  sot 
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to  be  found  in  Greek,  and  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  Earopean  month  to 
proQoance  or  distingnish,  bat  is  less  rich  ia  vowels,  among  which  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  a  sound  renders  it  monotonons  to  western  ears.  The  preponder- 
ance of  vowel  or  labial  sounds  in  language  is,  doubtless,  the  result  of  climate, 
acting  on  organization ;  and  hence  the  abundance  of  o^s  in  Italian,  in  which 
every  second  word  ends  with  that  letter — Whence  the  predominance  of  conso- 
nants in  the  Teutonic,  which,  like  the  Celtic,  (a  far  more  musical  tongue, 
but  which  abounds  in  words  terminating  in  h,)  is  also  a  lingual  language. 
In  Sauscrit  there  are  five  declensions,  of  which  four  end  with  vowels,  and 
one  with  consonants.  These  have  three  numbers  and  seven  cases,  or  three 
more  than  the  Greek.  In  sjnonimons  terms  it  eqnab,  perhaps  surpasses, 
any  language.  Words  serving  to  express  the  same  idea  vary  from  2  to 
35.  Thus,  there  are  5  terms  for  light,  11  for  cloud,  20  for  moon,  26  for 
snake,  35  for  slaughter,  and  37  for  sun.  In  Sanscrit  poetry,  of  which 
there  are  two  orders,  and  which  is  without  rhyme,  two  lines  generally 
constitute  a  verse ;  the  different  metres  making  the  lines  quick  and  slow, 
without  affecting  their  numbers.  In  Sanscrit  there  are  also  three  kind? 
of  prose — the  common,  the  elegant,  and  the  refined ;  so  much,  however, 
does  oriental  differ  from  European  taste,  that  the  first  would  be  designated 
by  us  as  elegant,  the  second  as  verbose,  and  the  third  as  bombastic.  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  its  derivative  elements,  and  the  logic  of  its  grammar, 
no  person  can  properly  be  said  to  understand  his  own  language.  Most 
people,  indeed,  remain  ignorant  of  the  radical  power  and  significancy  of 
their  own  tongues.  Hence,  Goethe  savs  truly — "  He  who  is  unacquainted 
with  any  other  language,  is  ignorant  of  his  own  ;"  and  a  similar  idea  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  French  writer,  Courier,  in  one  of  those  brief  and  peculiar 
phrases  which  distinguish  his  admirable  style  : — '^  There  are,"  he  says, 
'^  &ye  or  six  persons  in  Europe  who  understand  Greek ;  those  who  know 
French  are  much  fewer." 

Though  hieroglyphical  writing  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the  first  invented, 
yet  the  resemblance  between  that  of  Etjypt  and  the  still  older  Coptic 
character,  led  savants  to  dispute  its  precedence  to  the  latter.  That 
however,  it  was  originated  to  conserve  history  and  science,  the  wars  and 
policies  of  kings,  and  movements  of  planets,  for  the  elite  hierophant  class  of 
the  Nile  communities,  is  certain ;  and  no  less  so,  that  the  moss  of  the  population 
remained  in  complete  ignorance  of  its  symbolic  meaning  and  value.  Where 
the  latter  merely  saw  one  ibis,  a  liou,  a  fiish,  or  palm  tree,  the  former,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  figures,  read  the  account  of  a  war,  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  or  moon,  or  such  like  occurrences — thus,  to  the  initiated,  the  temples 
of  the  great  Egyptian  cities,  were  libraries  as  well.  Since  Young  deci[^ered 
the  trilingual  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  interpretations  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  monuments 
and  ruins  of  Egypt ;  great  difficulty,  however,  still  exists  in  ascertaining  the 
value  of  the  arrow*headed  writing,  with  which  the  structures  of  Persepolis, 
Babylon,  etc.,  are  covered.  About  a  fourth  of  the  phonetic  values  assigned 
by  Grotenfeud  to  some  forty  arrow-headed  characters  have  been  subsequently 
determined,  but  how  largely  coojectoral  such  attempts  at  translation  have 
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beeo,  may  be  illustrated,  bj  supposing  the  line  to  be  deciphered  was  the  first 
ofthe  ifineid. 

Arma  virum  queccmOy  Trojce  qui  primus  db  oris — ^which  interpreted 
according  to  present  imperfect  method,  resulting  from  ignorance  of  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  Babylonian  symbols,  woald  appear  thus  : — 
A  +  lA-28-fnmqn4'ca56-F+687-Qa3-P  +  41ns-a9'6 

+  48. 

The  late  interpretation,  however,  by  Rawlinson,  of  the  trilingnal  in- 
scription, fonnd  on  the  lofty  rock  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  at  Hamadan,  in  the 
great  plain  of  Eermansbah,  west  of  Persia,  which  was  intended  to  perpe- 
tuate those  of  the  victories  of  Hydaspes,  and  which  is  still  perfect,  promises 
to  lead  to  enlarged  and  important  results. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  as  a  natural 
production  of  the  human  mind,  one  should  make  a  journey  to  the  Indian  set- 
tlements in  America,  to  Africa,  or  some  other  barbarous  district,  in  whicli 
tiie  people  are  without  a  political  system,  or  a  literature.   The  first  American 
missionaries  were  amazed  at  the  vast  number  of  Janguages  and  dialects 
spoken  by  the  aboriginal  tribes — a  fact  which  proved  that  the  native  races 
had  never  reached  any  high  state  of  civilization,  or  been  subjected  to  a 
political  concentration.     Hervas,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  who  was  the  first 
to  form  an  extensive  classification  and  catalogue  of  living  tongues^  reduces 
the  American  dialects  to  eleven  families,  but,  as  a  much  more  accurate  ac- 
quaintance and  minute  comparison  was  necessary  to  verify  their  analogies, 
this  statement  must  be  considered  arbitrary;  and,  for  scientific  purposes,  each 
American  dialect  must  be  considered  distinct,  as  those  of  oue  district  are 
oninteDlgible  to  its  neighbour.     One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
accounts  of  the  growth  of  laoguage  may  be  foond  in  ''  Moffat's  Missionary 
Seenes  in  Southern  Africa."     In  districts  among  which  villages  are  thickly 
scattered,  the  vocabulary  and  dialects  of  such  tribes  retains  somewhat  of  a 
fised  character  from  their  intercourse  at  festivals  and  pilchos,  or  public 
loeetings.     The  inhabitants  of  remote  and  isolated  villages,  however,  who 
are  obliged  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  attend  those  national  assemblies, 
are  frequently  weeks  absent  from  their  homes,  in  which  the  care  of  their 
youthful  progeny  is  left  to  the  more  advanced,  or  the  old  folk,  and  it  is 
found  that  in  the  interval  the  children  playing  together  through  the  day 
become  habituated  to  a  language  of  their  own,  that  they  originate  new 
words  and  phrases,  and  that  thus,  within  the  course  of  a  single  generation, 
the  laugnage  of  the  district  becomes  totally  changed.     Nothing  would  be 
more  interesting  than  to  make  an  observant  study  of  one  of  those  infant 
babels,  in  which  language  would  be  seen  springing  up  and  flourishing  in 
an  April  state  of  nature ;  though,  without  crossing  the  equator,  the  philo- 
logist might,  perhaps,  arrive  at  the  arcana  of  the  phonetic  process  by  listen- 
log  to  any  group  of  young  children  chatting  and  playing  together  any- 
where ;  for  though  they  might  not,  under  conditions  so  different,  invent 
many  new  words,  they  would,  at  least,  present  a  study  of  the  natural  for- 
mation of  idioms,  and  the  metaphorical  origin  of  all  terms  of  speech. 
Philolcgists  have  long  disputed  as  to  whether  the  verb  or  noun  was  first 
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invented ;  bat  thifl  qnestion  maj,  we  believe,  be  set  at  rest,  both  by  an 
examination  of  the  Tanram/ia  langaages  and  the  substantive  roots  of  the 
Sanscrit — the  earliest  literary  langaage,  as  we  have  said,  and  by  the  obser- 
vation of  any  one  who  attentively  listens  to  any  gronp  of  yoiuig,  unedo- 
cated  children  conversing.  In  its  origin,  Sanscrit  wasy  doubtless,  aa 
agglatinative  tongne ;  bnt,  though  it  must  have  been  for  ages  the  mediam 
of  an  intcllectnal  and  civilized  people,  as  its  perfect  grammatical  stmetore 
shows,  its  radical  formative  process,  is  nevertheless;,  evidenced  in  its  vocaba- 
lary,  a  reference  to  which  will  show  that  aUnost  all  the  earliest  noBn*sob- 
stantives  were  derived  from  verbs.  We  will  give  a  few  examples: — 
Staman^  strength,  is  derived  from  sta^  to  stand  ;  rarasiein,  the  wind,  from 
a  root  sa^  movin<^  itself;  skeimany  a  lamp,  from  skiuy  to  shine;  hence, 
perhaps,  sky ;  deepitar^  a  daughter,  winch  means  suckling,  from  deep^  to 
milk;  damtray  a  tooth,  from  dans  to  bite;  voitrwik,  a  garment,  from  va$y 
to  put  on ;  gastrum^  a  limb,  from  ga^  to  go ;  pttor,  father,  from  the  root  pa, 
to  support,  hence  the  Latin  pater,  father ;  pabulum^  food,  from  /nuco,  to 
feed,  etc  Of  course,  sjiccndent  languages,  abound  with  words  which  also 
illustrate  the  growth  of  the  noun  from  the  verb,  and  we  merely  give  those 
examples  from  Sanscrit,  as  it  was  the  first  spoken  tongue  of  which  we 
have  any  literary  record.  The  speech  of  children  will  be  found,  if  observed, 
to  abonnd  with  the  figare  of  personation,  the  idioms  which  they  form  arise 
from  their  projecting,  and  transferring  their  own  identity  into  the  olijeets 
of  sensation;  nay,  this  illogical  confusion  between  the  I  and  It,  is  mamfested 
even  in  the  most  poetic  metaphors  of  the  most  cultivated  langnages ;  hence 
we  have  *^  smiling  meadows,"  etc  ;  hence  Shakspeare — "  See  how  the  moon- 
light sleeps  upon  the  bank."  In  minds  in  their  natural  state,  the  intense 
sense  of  vital  consciousness  and  action  necessarily  preceded  the  nomen* 
clature  of  objects,  and  hence  the  verb  naturally  becomes  the  root  of  aU  the 
primary  nonn-sulMtantives,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  invariably  derived 
from  terms  expressive  of  action,  sensation,  passion,  or  sufifering. 

It  may  be  expected  that,  as  the  science  of  language  develops,  as  the 
classification,    structure,  and  affinities  of  tongues  become  more  defioite, 
the  method  of  learning  languages  will  become  simplified,  both  as  regards 
any  single  Iangua;;e,  or  any  number  of  them.     The  study  of  roots  and 
grammatical  forms  will  constitute  the  axiomatical  and  definitional  pre£MB 
of  every  scientific  grammar,  and  those  once  mastered,  a  knowledge  of  the 
idiom  and  vocabulary  of  any  of  the  p:reat  groups  of  languages  will  be 
greatly  facilitated,  and  the  student  will  thus  be  enabled  to  acquire  the 
classical,  and  such  of  the  oriental  or  modem  tongues  as  he  requires,  say  the 
Hindustan^  Italian,  and  Gorman,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 
Scientific    grammar,    also,    by    olucidatiDg,   unifying,   and   tracing  the 
resemblances  between  the  elements  of  each  group  of  human  speech,  will 
necessarily  tend  to  increase  in  each  nation  and  community  the  means  of 
direct  communication  with  neighbouring  and  remote  peoples  and  their 
literatures ;  the  gift  of  half  a  dozen  tongues  will  become  an  ordinaiy 
accomplishment,  the  results  of  which  on  commerce,  universal  litentore, 
and  kiiowledge  generally,  are  too  obvious  to  need  allusion.     From  the 
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Increase  of  dose  and  intelligent  intercoorse  with  foreign  nations  of  great 
antiquity,  new  lights  will  be  thrown  npon  the  remote  history  of  the  hnman 
species,  now  imperfectly    gleaned  from   a  few    comparatively   modem 
memorials ;  and,  while  the  libraries  of  China  and  Japan  will  be  popularized 
by  European  trayellers,  literary  and  scientific,  (and  new  facts  elicited  from 
those  libraries  in  stone,  the  inscribed  momunents  of  Egypt  and  Persia,)  the 
amplified  acqnamlance  with  the  customs,  lives,  and  national  character  of  the 
East,  will  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  international  politics  of  the  East 
and  West,  and,  donbtiess,  on  the  civilization  of  the  former.     At  present, 
indeed,  through  the  extent  of  Britbh  commerce,  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue 
is  gradually  becoming  the  language  of  Western  diplomacy,  and,  even  should 
En^and  decline,  will  tend  to  continue  so  for  a  considerable  period,  from 
being  the  tongue  of  her  vast  colonies  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  that  of 
America.    Both  from  the  immense  extent  of  the  latter  country,  its  resources, 
numerical  increase,  and  commercial  relations  with  Europe  and  the  East, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  cannot  fail  to  insure  a  vast  geographical  prominence,  and 
extend  a  sovereign  sway  in  the  coming  centuries.     Bussia,  likewise,  is  a 
gigantic  territory,  whose  population,  by  their  natural  increase,  quadrupled 
as  it,  of  course  will  rapidly  be,  by  social  reforms  and  commerce,  wiU,  in  a  cen- 
tnry,  equal  that  of  Europe ;  hence  its  position  and  policy  will  necessarily  tend 
to  render  Sclavonic  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  language  of  Northern 
and  Central  Asia,  and  its  seas.  As,  however,  the  spirit  of  civilization  will  ne- 
eesaarily  be  directed  to  facilitate,  for  its  high  and  spedal  purposes,  enlarged 
communication  with  every  race  and  nation,  we  may  conceive  that,  in  some 
future  age,  when  the  conditions  have  been  prepared,  an  universal  language, 
invented  by  a  congress  of  men  of  intelligence  and  science,  gathered  from 
tie  four  quarters  of  the  planet,  may  be  created — a  laogaage  composed  of 
simple,  general,  easily-apprebeuded  terms,  with  a  grammar  constructed  on 
the  simplest  basis,  so  as  to  reduce  to  the  fewest  principles  its  method  of 
combining  its  forms  of  speech,  and  elucidating  the  laws  of  their  formatio9 — 
vbose  written  signs,  like  those  of  algebra,  would  represent  at  once  the  idea, 
tbe  object,  and  the  operation,  and  whose  grammatical  method  and  voca- 
bolary,  wotdd,  though  limited  to  the  representation  of  simple  proposi- 
tions, be  formed  with  a  degree  of  precision  and  exactitude  which  would 
render  the  expression  of  truth  easy  and  defined,  and  error  impossible. 
That  the  iovention  and  propagation  of  such  a  language  is  attainable,  has 
been  the  opinion  of  sevenil  of  the  greatest  philosophic  linguists.     Once 
created — ^the  epoch  is  still  remote-— its  grammar  and  vocabulary  would  form 
ao  essential  and  primary  branch  of  study  in  every  school  and  college  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  would,  in  its  consequences,  bear  the  same   analogy 
to  the  multitude  of  human  tongues,  each  of  which  presents  a  natural  barrier 
to  the  intercommunication  of  peoples,  as  the  space-annihilating  telegraphic 
vires  to  the  swiftest  means  of  obtaining  a  communication  by  travel. 
Enfai^  possess  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  a  single  recognised  system  of 
commnnicating  theur  thoughts,  by  intelligible  signs  and  sounds,  and  the 
progress  of  the  race  of  man,  in  all  regions,  and  in  eyerj  department  of 
civiiiaation,  would  be  immensely  accelerated. 
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THE  FIRST  DOCTORS. 

PART  L 

Surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  art — ^the  facilities  of  science— the  signs 
of  progress — as  is  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  all 
oar  advancement  has  been  a  thing  of  slow  and  silent  growth.  '  We  inherit 
the  wisdom  of  the  world.  The  least  child  that  walks  onr  streets  has  op- 
portnnities,  denied  in  earlier  times  to  the  wisest  of  men.  The  treasure  of 
the  ages  is  his  to  begin  with,  and  his  patrimony  of  knowledge  Is  the  be- 
quest of  countless  generations  of  his  race,  whose  mental  toil  exhausted  their 
existence.  We  do  not  know,  we  cannot  compute,  how  much  labour  has 
made  this  possession  for  us,  and  saved  it  from  the  wreck  of  time  only  by 
looking  back  to  the  growth  of  the  special  arts  or  knowledge  which  adorn  or 
subserve  existence. 

The  origin  of  medicine,  for  instance,  goes  back  to  the  first  forms  of 
society ;  for  it  is  a  natural  act  of  the  man  who  suffers  to  seek  a  remedy. 
The  various  maladies  with  whiek  be  was  attacked,  obliged  him  to  have  re- 
course to  therapeutic  neias,  more  or  less  efficacious.  Those  means,  some- 
times due  to  experience,  sometimes  to  chance,  at  first  were  transmitted  by 
traditkm.  Later,  some  men  endowed  with  intelligence  and  a  spirit  of  obser- 
vation, collected  the  traditional  secrets  and  composed  a  work  npon  them, 
very  imperfect,  without  doubt,  but  which  summed  up  all  the  discoveries  of 
anterior  epochs,  and  which,  enriched  every  day  by  new  discoveries,  foraned 
at  last  a  science  and  an  art.  Those  first  collectors  were  the  Magi,  in  the 
old  civilization,  and  priests,  or  initiates,  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians. 

We  find  the  earliest  records  of  medicine  in  the  Brahminical  books,  which 
contain  curative  forms,  and  are  named  Magadasastir,  The  Hermes  Tris- 
raegistres  of  the  Greeks  left  an  Egyptian  work  on  the  same  subject,  called 
by  his  name,  Taaut.  It  is  composed  of  forty-two  books,  of  which  thhty- 
six  contain  the  history  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  six  contain  the  anatomy 
of  the  body,  its  diseases,  and  their  care.  Medicine  thns  came  to  be  the 
possession  of  the  sacerdotal  class  of  the  monstrous  religions  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  the  use  they  made  of  it  is  easily  understood.  They  represented 
disease  as  being  the  sign  of  the  anger  of  /particular  divinities,  and  only 
curable  by  their  speciaHntervention.  None,  they  declared,  could  avail  iiith 
those  divinities  only  those  devotees  who  were  regarded  as  their  servants 
and  families.  To  make  this  assertion  trne,  they  studiously  concealed  the 
drags  which  their  knowledge  indicated  as  being  remedial.  Further,  they 
wrote  the  formulas  of  their  composition  in  allegorical  hingnage,  understood 
only  by  themselves,  and  medicine  passed  for  a  divine  art,  of  which  the 
gods  only  revealed  the  knowledge  to  their  favorites. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians,  medicine  was  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  higher 
and  the  lesser  medicine.  The  higher  medicine  was  composed  principally 
of  magic  formulas,  and  was  only  practised  by  the  Hecamims,  or  superior 
priests,  who  boasted  the  power,  at  their  pleasure,  to  be  able  to  produce 
])rodigies  and  sapematoral  effects.     The  Hecamims  indicated  the  descrip- 
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tioQ  of  the  malady,  predicted  the  changes  which  would  ensue  during  its 
course,  and  prognosticated  a  good  or  bad  termination  for  it.  Practical  or 
lesser  medicine,  comprehended  the  treatment  and  its  Tarious  accessions.  It 
was  abandoned  to  the  inferior  priests,  or  the  Fastophori.  Those  were 
bound  to  confonn  themselves  strictly  for  the  treatment  to  the  rules  made 
in  the  books  of  Hermes.  If  thej  deviated  from  them — ^if  the  patient  rc- 
corered,  or  died  contrary  to  the  prognostic  of  the  superior  priest,  the 
Pastophori  offending  were  punished  by  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  in 
some  cases  by  death  itself. 

Carried  into  Greece  by  £g}''ptian  colonies,  medicine  followed  the  same 
coorse.    It  was  in  the  temples  alone  it  was  exercised,  and  the  cure  of 
disease  was  only  attempted  by  the  prieats  of  the  gods.     Orpheus,  Musseus, 
Melampus,  Bacis,  Esculapius,  Pooalirins,  and  Machaon,  belonged  to  the 
class  of  the  initiated,  and  became  famous  in  the  healing  art.     It  was  only 
towards  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  that  medicine  broke  the  boundaries  of  the 
temples,  and,  emancipated  from  their  bonds,  was  exercised  publicly.     Then 
men  of  genius  and  skill  prepared  themselves  for  the  calling  of  medicine. 
Tbey  studied  it  with  success,   and  disengaged  it  as  much  as  was  in  their 
power  from  all  superstitious  practices.     Hippocrates,  the  founder  of  the 
science,  at  last  appeared.     His  vast  genius,  his  observant  and  methodical 
spirit,  withdrew  medicine  from  the  chaos  where  it  languished  for  so  long  a 
timty  and  made  of  it  a  beautiful  and  noble  science.     Then  it  began  to  be 
perceived  that  physicians  who  came  from  the  popular,  and  not  the  privileged 
class,  were  more  learned,  and  deserved  more  confidence,  than  the  routine 
practitioners  of  the  priesthood.     In  this  way  first  rose  the  art  of  healing. 
The  magic,  or  sacerdotal  pharmacopeia,  contaioed  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
sabstances  most  used  in  medicine.     It  would  be  interesting  to  note  those 
in  detail,  but  we  shall  only  draw  here  and  there  from  the  history  of  those 
epodis  the  most  salient  facts,  of  which  many  ought  to  be  found  alone  in 
the  domain  of  fable.     The  Egyptian  theurgy  courted  thirty-six  gonii,  who 
were  distributed  into  thirty -six  parts  of  the  body.  Formulas  were  composed 
for  the  invocation  of  each  genins  in  particular ;  and,  by  the  means  of  the 
thirty-six  sacred  herbs  discovered  by  Taaut,  or  Hermes,  they  cured  a  por- 
tion of  the  malady.    No  doubt,  the  practitioners  made  some  cures  by  the 
specific  virtue  of  the  herbs,  but  they  delighted  to  exaggerate  them ;  and 
had  the  presumption  and  impiety  to  declare  they  could  restore  the  dead  to 
life.     The  Hecamims,  of  course,  were  loudest  in  their  boasting  of  their  me- 
dical power.     The  same  traditions  of  folly  prevailed  amongst  the  Greeks, 
who  held  their  science  from  the  Egyptians.     So  Hercules,  Chiron,  Empe- 
docles,  Esculapius,  Apollpniu?,  and  others  were  said  to  possess  all  the 
ability  of  the  Egyptian  wonder-workers.     No  doubt,  Esculapius,  by  his 
surpassing  knowledge,  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  efiected  some  won- 
derfol  cures ;  but  it  was  more  to  the  idea  of  the  terror  of  disease,  as  a  su- 
pernatural visitation,  that  he  owed  his  fame  than  any  unusual  skilfulness 
in  its  treatment.     It  was  from  this  cause,  too,  that  he  became  regavded  as 
a  divinity,  and  that  upon  every  side  temples  were  raised  in  his  honour. 
One  of  those  temples  was  particularly  remarkable  as  being  celebrated  for 
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the  medioal  knowledge  of  its  senritor^,  that  of  Epidanras ;  and  the  terri- 
torj  of  the  city,  so  remarkable  for  it3  cures,  was  called  the  sacred  kind. 
One  fact,  in  relation  to  those  sanitary  establishments,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
which  is,  that  they  were  always  built  in  salnbrlons  places,  emirooed  by 
picturesque  sites,  and  all  that  could  delight  or  recreate  was  congregated  in 
the  advantages  of  position.  Those  inftnencts  are  always  recognised  as 
having  a  great  power  over  disease.  Besides  those  means  of  cure,  it  is 
always  to  be  observed  that  the  temples  of  renown  for  the  cure  of  maladies 
amongst  the  ancients  were  invariably  boilt  near  thermal  or  mineral  springs. 
In  this  way  we  can  find  how  judiciously  observant  of  human  nature,  aad 
its  restoratives,  were  those  early  practitioners  of  medicine.  They  acted 
not  only  upon  the  corporal  fanctions,  but  upon  the  mental  capacity. 

However,  after  the  appearance  of  such  men  as  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and 
Aretoaus,  medical  science  began  to  make  its  way  slowly,  but  sarely,  against 
charlatanism  and  fraud.  It  was  reserved  for  later  years,  however,  to  see 
it  approach  its  triumph  in  the  discoveries  of  anatomy  and  chomistiy.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  monastic  researches  after  the  s»b- 
venion  of  the  pagan  empire,  upon  the  birth  of  the  art  of  medidne.  To 
the  monks,  who  were  in  the  early  ages  practitioners  of  physic.  Is  due  mucJi 
of  the  impulse  the  science  received  towards  progress  in  the  path  of  discovery. 
They  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  aided  in  a  large  degree  to  prepal1^ 
the  way  for  the  great  revelations  of  nature  and  her  work,  which  afterwarcLf 
placed  the  science  of  hygeia  first  amongst  our  branches  of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impediment  towards  perfection  in  the  art  after- 
wards  arose  from  the  delusions  of  astrology.  When  the  fever  of  this  foUy  was 
at  its  height,  there  arose  that  mode  of  treatment  of  disease  which  may  be  called 
by  the  name  of  Cabalistic,  or  Astrological  medicine.    The  professors  of  that 
art  did  nothing  without  consulting  the  stars  and  the  elementary  spirits.  They 
mapped  out  a  chart  by  which  the  manner  of  ministering  to  disease  shoald 
alone  be  guided.     The  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  planets  indicated 
the  critical  days.      Its  opposition  showed  the  neutral  days.     The  passage 
of  the  sun  through  the  zodiacal  signs  was  of  imminent  necessity  for  the 
undertaking  or  rejecting  any  plan  of  treatment.     A  certain  portion,  which 
would  be  harmless  or  useful,  when  the  sun  entered  into  the  sign  of  Aqnarins, 
became  on  the  contrary,  according  to  their  declarations,  a  violent  poison, 
when  the  star  of  the  day  entered  into  the  sign  of  Leo.     In  like  manner, 
they  stated  that  the  sun  influenced  the  heart,  and  the  moon  the  brain — 
that  Jupiter  ruled  the  liver,  Saturn  the  spleeu.   Mercury  the  stomach, 
and    Mars  commanded  the  bile.      Then     Gnomes,    Salamanders,    and 
Water-fays    were  consulted  hi   serious   affections,    for  those    spirits  of 
air,  of  fire,  and  of  water,  were  said  to  know  perfectly  all  maladies,  and   the. 
remedies  by  which   to   oppose  them.     The  Cabalistic  phyBicians   con- 
sidered themselves  bound  to  force  them  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  know- 
ledge,  and  pretended  to  be  able  to  do  so.  With  them  the  treatment  of  disease 
became  a  mass  of  foolish  formulas,  phrases,  more  or  less  barbaroos,  of  signs 
more  or  less  fantastic,  which  had  no  effect  beyond  their  action  on  the 
invagination. 


rfOUGHS,    ASTHMA,   AND   INCIPIENT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 
{j  BPFECTUALLY  CtTRED  BY 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  50,000  PERSONS  animaUy  faH  victims  to 
PlBlmoiuary  Dtsorden,  includiiig  Consomptdon,  Diseases  of  the  Chesty  and  the 
Bespiratoiy  Oz^gaiiB.  Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  core ;  be,  therefore, 
prepared,  t}nru|r  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  wil^  a  snpply  of  K£ATING*S 
COUGH  fjOZ^I^GE^  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  cnring 
a  Cou£^  or  Cold ;  tiiey  are  fi^od  alike  for  the  yonng  or  for  the  a^^ed — they 
eoothebrqpchial  irritation ;  ana  for  improving  the  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 
Sin^r,  a&d  Actor  have  lonff  patronized  them. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  ^xes,  Is.  IJd.,  and  Tins,  2b.  Od.,  4s.  6d.,  and 
lOs.  6d»  eaeh,  by  Thomas  KsATiNa,  Chemist,  ftc^  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
Londool    Betau  by  all  Dmggists  and  Patent  Medicine  VendorB  in  the  World. 

N.BL — ^To  prevent  sporioas  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  words 
"  KJgLdfriNG'S  COUGH  LOZENGES'*  are  engraven  on  the  Government  Stamp 
of  eac^  Box,  -without  whidi  none  are  genuine. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Take  Warhing.— The 
fearfol  niunber  of  deaths  in  the  Metropolis  and  elsewhere,  from  Dysentery 
aod  Diarrhoeik,  should  put  all  on  their  guard.  The  first  symptoms  must  be  com- 
bated, or  coUapae  may  come  on.  HoUoway*s  Ointment  shoidd  be  well  and  fre- 
uuently  rubbedover  the  belly,  which  should  afterwards  be  encased  in  flannel. 
Holloway's  Pills  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time>  to  prevent  the  irregular 
•llstribution  of  blo6d,  which  oppresses  the  lining  of  the  bowels  in  these  diseases. 
All  may  rely  on  these  remedie' .  The  Ointment  penetrates  to  the  seat  of  the 
malady,  where  it  asserts  its  coolingand  soothing  influence ;  while  the  PiUs  arrest 
the  disorder,  and  speedily  bring  about  a  cure. 

WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR 

OXsBNFZfiZiD   PATENT   8TAKCB, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

AS    INFEBIOR    KXMDB    ARE    OFTEN   SUBSTITUTED. 

WOTHERSPOON   &  Co^  GLASGOW  aot>   LONDON. 


r.Y   Kf'\  \'    '^i^'V.i.^    r  A  TENT, 

WBIVE'S    MOC  •  tJ  ;    JTYEBL  TBITSS, 

'•fc.'*'ECII:T    A>'r     -^  d' •"*."':'»    f'      '  '  ^   «i     SAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 

w.*4  by  'M^Tivm^i  «*     ^''»  M  <uc.u  T:  n- ■  ,Jien  to  be  the  most  effective 
,  .^  in  tb- "<v  r^two  tit.-'DrP         1  ''V'  M.V.     The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
.0  «ftea'  haxttai  m  ii-  ^CecU,  --  \-rv  a. .    >(l       soft  ^fmdage being  worn  KMmd 
♦he  body   whil«  the  requisite  rtnsting  power  is  supphed  by  the  MOG-MAIN 
?M)  and  PATENT  LEVEE,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
'-annot  be  detected,  and  niay  be  worn  during  sleep.    A  descriptiveCircular  may 
h*^  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  faU  to  fit)  for¥rarded  by  post,  on  the  cur- 
.  umferonce  «f  the  body  two  inches  belowthe  hips  being  sent  to  the 
Xaaafaetnrer,  Kr.  WHItB,  S2B,  Fioeadilly,  liOndon. 
Price  ef  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  2l8.,  Sbs.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d.    Postage  Is. 
Price  of  a  Don  we  Truss.  31s.  6d.,  428. ,  and  6&.  6d.    Postage  Is.  8d. 
Prioe  of  Umbilical  Truss,  42s.  and  62s.  6d.    Postage  Is.  lOd. 
p^S>ffice   teders  to  be  made  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 

Piccadilly,  ^^^^  ^^^^  Ei»gtic  Stoddngf,  Knee  Cape,  As. 

The  matmal  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
rrf-cnliarlv  SLAffTlc  and  CoBttMSSSiBLB,  and  the  best  invention  for  givmg  effi- 
cient and  permanent  support  in  aU  cases  of  Weakness  and  Swelliko  of  the 
Legs.  Vabicosk  Vmrs,  Sfradw,  &c.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  m  texture,  and  mex- 
wjTwrvo,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking. 

PrioTfrom  4#i.  ed.,  7b.  6d.,  10s.,  Mid  Ids.  Od.  each.    Postage  6d. 

JOHV  WHIXS,  KABirFACTirBSB,  8S8,  PI0GADILL7  LOHSOK. 
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TBOMA'S     PBILLZPS, 

55,  SKINNER  STEEET,  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON, 

MAKUFACTORER  OF  AI.L  KIXDS  Of 

GAS  APPARATUS  FOR  BENERAL  DOMESTIC   PURPOSES. 

AND  GENERAL  GASFITTER  BY  APPOUfTMENT. . 
T.  P.  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Architecta,  Builders,  and  athen. 
to  his  PATENT   GAS    BATH    BOILER,  bv  which  a  3  ft.  bath,^proT»erJy 
charged,  can  be  heated  in  the  short  s^)ace  of  half-an-hoor,  and  at  the  tnflio>' 
cost  of  something  less  than  2d.  for  gas.     It  in  fitted  at  tr»r»  -uM^  -    v. .      ,, 
for  the  purpose  of  wanning  linen,    ^ '  \       q    ^  .  ■    .      .  - 

outwards,  for  lighting,  so  as  to  avoid 
Gas  Stoves  from  1^  ;  Ck>oking  Ap  .  •    ■   .       &.♦.:.'  i?. .. 

Halls,  Oonservatorief,  Publie  Boll'     >,'(«.  m   •         »c    tiot  ■     *'* 

Baths  encased  in  mahogany^  plain  tf  ••  a  t    -•' 

in  any  pat  /. ., 

ESTIXATBS  i.         •     .    ^   C      :   .. 

A  Prospectus  sent  Free  by  Pcssi  '    '•:,     \  .c.       ;<  TV.«  .  i  ,t.  . 


'     .  .«         .1 

*->  o:     ■       •'    ' ;      •   ,1, 


'   ••  I 


CONSUMPTION  IN  ALL   IT5    -TwMs.    ...      s.  w.. 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,   Fever,   A  l"  « •» .    I ' . , .  i  ■ '    i 
Diarrhoea,  Spasms,  Cdic,  Renal  and  I  ».  ti,     l^    > 
by  taking  a  dose  of  CHLORODYNi      '  iv....... 

Browne,  M.R.C.S.L.,  Ex-Anny  MiLi  \      ,1=  .    1 1., 
families,  and  households  is — What  is  l,  •    »    i  •  .•,    . 
eases,  and  what  to  have  always  ready     !>i  •  '!'•  u  .    . 
of  sufferers  and  invalids,  is  confiimat<         *  >  r 

remedy  above  all  others. 

CuLOBODYNS  is  a  liquid  taken  i.>  <h-     .   u.<    < 
relieves  pain,  of  whatever  kind ;  crea    - ;»  ^     ,      ..        .i,     ..  -,    'jt    ..j-. 
of  the  nervQUS  system  when  ail  othei  i   ■.    ...  ^      i' :  '  :•'   «.L»iO*-.'' 
opium  or  laudanum ;  and  can  be  tak  i    '  .  ,.  >    .■    ■    lc  .   i.  !•«    :»•     't    *: 
value  in  saving  life  in  infancy  is  not    i    '    < .  •.  ..i\  .i  .       n.,'  d.-'f.      ,!:  «. 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  ai  ■ «  ..  •  *  i        i     »    i.  1'.  .r,^  -  •  < 

Spasms,  and  Flatus  at  once.     Among  .:t  ....         ".  y.  n-     ,-   .  ^.,    •^^.,, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc.     It  soothes      ..  a      ;  .    '      .  •   j  . 

the  soreness  of  the  Chest,  Cough,       ^    *  v ^  ■ 

Affections,  such  aa  Asthma,  Bronchi'       T    ,  i.   .    .  (t 

Alvine  Discbarges,  or  Spasms,  and  C  '        it 

The  extensive  demanou  for thi8  renc          1   •  v       -  i  r   :,      )•     f-  f.r 
CHLORODYNE,  by  the  Medical  J          v    ., 
Military,  and  Naval — and  Families  € 
its  extreme  importance  and  value  is  a «  '    - ,  .. . . 

EXTRACTS  OF   1  '  l  ,  .  .    ..^ 

From  W.  Vca8alia§  VtMgnw,  M.D.— "I  .  •  ui 

with  uiy  medicine  so  efficaclotu  as  an  anti-ii      .    '-.  •  , , 

tion,  Asthma,  DlaiThcea,  and  other  disease!,  t  ,<  .    w'  ■  '  '  i    '- ' 

Prom  Dr.  M'MUIlman,  of  Kew  Galloway,  Stv«i.«^-    i  vU«.«a J  *i  tk«  tumi.  vaiwoie  aecliaDo 
known  «.v«*6««« 

CAUTIOK.— Beware  ofSpniiona  Compotmda,  or  IiBltatiansof'»Clilorodync"  Dr  Browr- 
placed  the  Recipe  for  making  "  Chlorodyne"  In  the  hArta  of  M r.  Da^JSS  onTx;  JS^^ 
queatly  there  cao  he  no  other  Manufacturer.  The  gennine  bears  the  worSa.  "  Dr  J  Colli 
Browne's  Chlorodjne-  on  the  Goremment  Stamp  of  eaSh  bottle. 

Sold  in  Battles,  at  2b.  9d-  and  4j.  6d.,  by  the  Sole  Agent  and  Manufacturt^r. 

J.    T.    DAVENPORT, 
33,  GREAT  RUSSELL-STREET,  BLOOMSBURY- SQUARE,  LONDON. 

GLENFIELD  PATENT  STABCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 
And  Pronounced  by  HER  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  be  THE 
FINEST  5TARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 
Sold  by  all   Chandlers,  Grocers,    &c,  &c. 

WOTHERSPOON    &   Co.,  Glasgow  and   London. 
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GLENFIELD   PATENT   STABCH 

USED  IN  TBE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 
Ahd  Prdkouhckd  bt  HBR  MAJESTY'S  LAUNDRESS  to  be  TH 
FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVER  USED. 
Sold  by  all  Ghudlera,  Grocers,  &e.,  &c 
WOTHERSPOON   &  Co^  Glasgow  akd  London. 


Now  Ready^  in  One  Handsome  Ytdumey 
FULL  MUSIC  SIZE, 
Esqiiisitelj  bonnd  in  6rx£n  Morocco,  Richly  Gilt,  price  20s., 

MQiO^rS   lessee   KISL(^Q)lllt 

WITH    SYMPHONIES    AND    ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

BY 

SIB   JOHN   STEVprSOR. 

NEW   EDITION^ 

EDITED  BY 

PBOFESSOB   GLOVER. 


METROPOLITAN     ^   |^  COHFAKY, 

106,  SHOE  LANE,  JjH^  FLEET  STREET. 


A  GOOD  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  for  38.  6d. ;  wairanted  to  wmr  w«ll .  try 
b«t  qniUtr  made.  light  and  brUlUnt,  81. 6d. 


GRAY  EAIB  BE8T0BEB  TO  1X8  VATUSAL  OOLOVK. 

NeoralffUL  Nerroni  HeadMbo,  RhemDatlm,  and  Stiff  JoinU  cored  by  F,  U»  HSBBIIIG' 
MAQNETIO  BRUSHfiS,  lOi.  and  Ui.    Comba,  St.  «d.  to  SOi. 

De.  Hamau  UPOEta.^ 


4€  Y  ■^▼v  eanftiUj  examined, and  alio teatod,  the  mafoetle  propeitiea  of  the  *P«C«it  Mac 
JL    and  Fledi  Bnuheir  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Hibuh«,  and  I  have  to  ftate,  aa  the  raanlt  of  this  e^ 
that  I  regard  them  aa  the  moat  perfcet  Bmdaea  hitherto  oonatiucted,  both  aa  wm§maM  their 


ex 


eonstr«BtloB  and  niagnetirai  actloik 

"  The  FMh  Brash  I  eonalder  to  be  moat  eflbetlTe,  for  it  nmorea  the  onter  sad  oldar  por  ii 
epidermic  and  then  freet  the  porea  of  the  ddn  mocb  more  completely  than  any  of  the  Bnub^ 
BOW  in  luie.** 

The  Pnblte  are  eantiooed  agalnat  eouiterftltiL 

Gray  Hair  aiid  Baldoem  prevented  by  F.  M.  HVPatant  Prerentlre  Brodu   ^liee  da.  and  S«i 

Ofllee%  St,  BasaniBALiramnT^  Lorsoh. 

F.  M.  11.'8  Teaile  Braahei  (pnrely  medianiealnlnr  Cloth,  Vdret,  MttinOb  fte^  not  onW  ped^ 
bnt  raiSBBTi  the  fkbric  lu  a  remarkable  manner.  ^  '^ 

AGSHT8  FOB  DUBLDI: 

Bewuct  a  Bya218»  SaokvillO'Street ;  0u>sdjc  A  Ca»Gtmftoii-«treei;  Wobn 
atre«t ;  Beroh,  Molesworth-atreet ;  Lahid,  Gn^Cton-itreet.  ' 

AoEXT  fos  CoBK*-PiooTT,  Mftclboro^-stFeefc 


DUFFrS  HIBERNIAN 

SIXPEMY  MAGAZmE. 
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THE  OUT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY 
CHAPTER  XXVII. 

TBE    FOBEiaK   SEUINABT. 

As  the  Reverend  Mr.  TreyerbTn,  the  parish  mioister,  was  retnming  homo 
from  a  neighboiiriiig  towo,  he  fonod  himself  followiog  for  a  coosiderable 
time  in  the  track  of  a  herBeman  who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  appeared 
to  be  travelling  in  the  same  direction  as  himself.  Observing  the  rider  to 
tany  a  few  minntes  in  conversation  with  a  laboorlng  man  on  the  wayside, 
hie  cariosity  prompted  him  to  do  the  same,  when  he  should  reach  the  spot, 
aad  learn  throogh  him  who  the  individual  might  be.  He  was  soon  in- 
formed that  it  was  Mr.  Bailj,  Sir  Algemon^s  steward.  Having  somewhat 
oi  a  looelj  and  lengthj  path  before  him,  the  minister  pushed  on  with  the 
intentioB  of  spinning  out  his  solitary  ride  by  having  some  conversation  with 
the  steward. 

''  Good  morrow,  friend,'^  said  Mr.  Treverbyn.  "  We  appear  to  be 
joutBCjing  in  the  same  direction,  let  us  proceed  iu  company  together." 

^  Sr,  I  am  much  honoured,"'  was  the  defei%ntial  reply  of  the  supposed 


**  Yon  are  in  the  employ  of  Sir  Algernon  Trevillera?" 

<<  I  am  so." 

*^  And  much  you  have  to  do,  no  doubt,'*  said  the  minister. .  '^  Lands 
I0119  abandoned  need  a  vigilant  eye,  and  a  praning  hand,  to  lop  off-  those 
abnaee  which  time  and  absence  are  apt  to  generate." 

**■  Leas  of  that  than  might  be  expected,"  replied  the  steward.  *^  The 
peaaantry  are  well  disposed  in  these  parts,  and  hold  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
priMor  of  the  soil  with  every  proper  deference.  I  have  little  else  to  do 
bat  point  out  their  respective  duties  to  be  cheerfully  obeyed*    Their  rustic 
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stmplidty  often  pats  me  in  mtod  of  the  honest,  striughtforward  tenonr  of 
the  Flemish  peasantry,  so  well-known  for  their  fnigality  and  indostrj.'' 

'^  Yon  have,  then,  visited  Flanders  ?*'  said  Mr.  TreverbTn,  wiUi  some 
surprise. 

*^  I  have  passed  many  a  year  there." 

'*  In  what  part  of  the  countiy  did  yon  take  up  yoor  abode  ?" 

'*  In  the  old  town  of  Doaay.'* 

'*  Douaj  r'  said  the  minister,  mnsinglj — ^'  Dooay  1  What  makes  that 
name  familitf  to  mj  ear  ?  Ah  I  I  recolleot  A  certain  college  existstheret 
where  the  sons  of  tiie  proscribed  Popish  gentiy  of  this  oonntiy  are  sent  to 
be  educated.'' 

^'  Tme,"  replied  the  steward ;  ^'  soch  an  estahlishment  does  exist  in 
that  town." 

'^  Perhaps,"  resumed  the  minister,  '*  as  yon  have  abided  in  the  same 
place,  yon  can  gire  me  some  information  respecting  this  mnch-talktHl*of 
seminary  ?" 

**  I  haTp  little  to  say  concerning  it,"  replied  the  steward,  coldly ;  ^'  it 
speaks  for  itself." 

''  Bat  yon  cannot  deny  that  its  position  is  at  least  a  pecnliar  one,  if 
not  open  to  considerable  censure ;  for  I  un Jerstand  it  inculcates  doctrioes 
prohibited  in  the  land  which  its  inmates  have  abandoned." 

^^  The  principles  taught  therein  are  based  npon  the  dudes  which  man 
owes  to  his  God,  and  his  fellow  man." 

^'  I  do  not  wish  to  oontravene  yonr  assertion,  friend,  but  yon  are,  no 
doobt,  aware  that  this  coUege  is  looked  npon  with  a  jealous  eye  bj  the 
laws  of  this  country,  in  oonseqoenee  of  the  training  up  its  sons  in  a  faith 
which  it  has  been  deemed  neeessary  to  put  down  ?" 

^^  I  am  fully  aware  of  this." 

^*  And,  if  I  have  heard  correctly,"  continned  Mr.  TreveHi>yn,  "  this 
seminary,  in  spite  of  the  late  statutes,  continues  to  send  over  missionaries 
to  keep  alive  this  fM'btdden  creed  ?" 

*^  If  I  may  judge  from  the  late  sad  scenes  at  Tyburn,"  rejoined  the 
steward,  '^  there  would  appear  to  be  some  truth  in  your  statement." 

'^  Rumour  also  adds,"  rejoined  the  mmister,  unwilling  to  drop  the  sob- 
ject,  '^  that  those  indomitable  men  called  the  sons  of  Loyola,  or  Jesuits^ 
are  to  be  found  amongst  these  rash  zealots." 

**  It  is  possible  they  may,"  was  the  cold  rtflj. 

<<  During  your  sojourn  abroad,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  yon  may  have 
come  in  the  way  of  some  of  these  sons  of  Loyola,  if  so,  you  may  agree  with 
me  that  they  are  regarded  with  distrust  by  many.  How  can  you  aecomit 
for  this  ?" 

^*  I  should  imagine  it  could  proceed  from  no  other  cause  than  from 
ti  total  ignorance  of  their  sentiments,  religions  and  otherwise." 

^*  It  is  at  least  asserted,"  resumed  Mr.  Treverbyn,  ^*  that  they  wink  at 
that  dangerous  precept — ^  The  endjuit*fits  the  Yueatu.'" 

^'  It  is  easier  to  lay  down  assertions  than  to  prove  their  truth.  It 
hiqppens  to  have  been  my  lot  to  know  more  than  one  of  this  religious 
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sodetj,  and  therefore  I  may  safely  say  that  fliis  maxim  is  none  of  theirs. 
Tbat  they  should  use  every  landable  exertion  and  leave  no  stone  nntmned, 
when  anxious  to  attsnn  some  hen^ial  endy  is  natval  to  them  as  it  is  to  ns  all, 
but  that  they  shonld  eonsider  this  beneficial  end  jvstified  bad  and  wicked 
means  in  reaching  it,  is  a  monstrous  evil,  and  one  which  this  society  would 
reject  with  as  mnch  scorn,  as  they  who  taunt  them  with  it** 

**  At  all  events,  you  cannot  deny,"  resmned  Mr.  Treverbyn,  '*  that 
these  naUiDdiing  men  greatly  impeded,  by  their  oomhiiied  efforts,  the  ex- 
ertioosof  oar  Airless  Befoosers  in  propagating  tbeir  doctrines  over  the 
south  of  Europe  ?" 

"^  No  doubt  they  did  so.** 

'^  Yes,"  said  tbe  minister,  empbatically ;  ^  and  to  strengthen  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  are  said  to  have  not  anfre^entiy  stooped  to  acts  of  disloy- 
altf,ahl  oftreasoD?" 

"  Here  you  are  wrong,"  replied  the  psevdo  steward,  endeavouring  to 
control  hia  feelings.  ^^  I  happen  to  know  their  principles  too  well  not  to 
sver  most  solemnly  that  they  would  sooner  encounter  every  earthly  priva- 
tion than  commit  a  treasonable  act  against  their  sovereign  or  their  country;'^ 

^'  If  that  be  the  case,  why  have  they,  in  concert  with  so  many  of  their 
clerical  hrethroi,  refns^  to  bow  submission  to  the  pariiamentary  ordi- 
nance, dedaiiiig  the  firitish  Soverdgn  Head  of  the  Church  ?** 

^  Skj**  replied  the  steward,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  his  interrogator,  '*  in 
matters  of  faith,  the  steady  convicticMis  of  men  are  not  controlled  at  plea- 
sure ;  their  mode  of  worship  may  be  forbidden,  annihilated,  but  their  con- 
scientions  opinions  will  remain  the  same.  As  for  the  anomalous  transfer 
of  the  Headship  of  the  univei-sal  Church  from  the  See  of  Rome,  where  it 
had  rested  so  many  centnries,  to  the  brow  of  a  prince,'*  whose  nefarious 
life  had  made  him  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  the  Christian  worid,  was  a 
matter  of  so  much  distress  and  dismay  to  those  of  his  subjects  who  re- 
tained the  ancient  creed,  that  it  was  natural  they  should  shrink  from  giving 
their  assent  to  it ;  but  that  this  denial  on  their  part,  should  be  construed 
into  an  act  of  treason  is  preposterous  and  cruel ;  and  thinking  men  wonld 
do  well  to  pause  before  they  carry  out  a  law  that  deprives  a  man  of  his 
life  for  not  doii^  that  which  hb  conscience  forbids  him  to  do." 

Mr.  Treverl^n  made  no  reply.  He  felt  it  was  an  exposition  of  facts, 
that  admitted  of  no  palliation.  A  few  seconds  passed  in  silence,  when  the 
miaisler  again  letnmed  to  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits. 

<<  Bemembet,"  said  he, ''  I  repeat  general  impressions,  when  I  say  that 
this  society  loves  to  domineer,  and  subject  all  they  can  to  their  dictation.^ 

^  Every  num,"  replied  the  steward,  ^^  who  is  convinced  he  is  actiag^ 
ri^ly,  natvnliy  feels  it  a.  duty  to  wish  others  to  follow  the  same  course  ; 
bat  that  these  men  in  particular  should  seek  to  tyrannize  over  others  is 
•Btrae ;  for,  had  this  been  the  case,  they  wonld  not  have  become  members 
of  a  reHgioos  sodety  which  prednded  ecdeaiastieal  preferment.  A  Jesuit 
doec  not  beoome  a  bishop  or  an  archbiahop.^ 

♦  Heniy  Vm. 
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*<  Is  thai  the  fact  ?"  aaid  TrererbTB,  ?rith  snrprise. 

"  It  18  ao." 

^'  They  are  distingiiished  bookmen,  I  have  heard." 

^'  So  it  18  aaid/*  was  the  replj ;  *'  bat,  sorely,  their  scholanhip  is  not 
considered  criminal?'' 

*'  Only  80  far  as  they  might  avail  themselves  of  it  to  indace  the  less 
•informed  to  adopt  their  views.** 

'^  The  same  objectbn/*  said  the  steward,  *^  might  be  bronght  against 
professors  of  every  art  and  stndy ;  as  most  men  are  desirous  of  imparting 
the  results  of  theur  intellectnal  labours  to  others." 

«<  I  never  chanced  to  come  across  any  of  these  learned  men,**  rejoined 
the  minister,  ^*  and  I  will  not  positively  say  that  I  should  fed  qnite  free 
from  misgivings  in  their  company,  lest  that  extraordinary  influence  which 
I  am  told  they  possess  over  the  mind,  should  overshadow  me  with  some 
aort  of  irresistible  Bubmission  to  their  opinions." 

"  That  would  be  strange,  indeed,"  replied  the  steward,  unable  to  sup- 
press a  smile.  *^  I  should  sooner  inugine  that  you  wotdd  feel  the  same 
quiet  indifference  when  conversing  with  those  misunderstood  men  as  yon  do 
when  speaking  to  me  at  this  moment." 

'<  Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Treverbyn,  a  little  abashed  at  the  ahsnrdity 
of  his  last  observation.  ^*  Bat,  trained  as  I  have  been  in  opposition  to  all 
those  who  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  against  the  reformed  lights  of  the 
day,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  I  should  impute  culpable  motives  to  many  who 
may  be  wholly  andeser?ing  of  them." 

'^  You  speak  charitably,  sur»" 

*'  I  say  no  more  than  it  behoves  me*  My  mission,  as  a  Christian 
teacher,  ought  to  be  one  of  charity ;  and  I,  moreover,  trust  that  nether 
ignorance  or  prejudice  may  so  bias  my  judgment  as  to  make  me  nnheedfol 
of  that  scriptural  precept — *  Love  your  neighbour  as  youndfJ  " 

The  travellers  had  now  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Priory,  when  thej 
parted  company ;  rather  to  the  regret  of  the  minister,  for  he  had  begnn  to 
like  bis  companion ;  there  was  something  in  his  cotintenance  and  address 
which  struck  him  as  nnusual.  He  thought  he  detected  a  cultivated  mind 
above  what  his  appearance  in  life  seemed  to  warrant ;  that  he  belonged 
to  tte  .«ame  proscribed  creed  as  his  employer  was  evident  from  the  tone  of 
his  replies,  and  the  cautions  manner  in  which  they  were  given. 

Mr.  Treverbyn  had  frequently  dwelt  upon  the  severity  with  which  the 
house  of  Trevillers  had  been  visited  for  th^  attachment  to  the  old  religion. 
He  h>«d  deeply  regretted  the  dicomstance,  and  was  determined  to  disoonn- 
tenance  tiuch  illiberality  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  He  had,  for  some 
time,  regarded  the  conduct  of  Sir  Algernon  with  mixed  feelings  of  admi- 
ration and  regret ;  he  admured  his  devoted  adherence  to  what  he  coosi- 
dere<)  his  duty,  whilst  he  lamented  that  this  heroism  shoald  be  thrown  away 
in  a  cflnse  of  which  he  could  not  approve.  He,  nevertheless,  felt  an  interest 
for  the  fa  ily — ^an  interest,  which  from  this  day,  extended  to  the  bard- 
working  steward. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

THE  SOCIAL  HOUR. 

^'Lrriis remoYe  to  the  Rocky  Monnty"  said  Sir  Algernon  TrevillerB  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  assembled  in  the  great  room  of  the  Priory  Oat*. 
qoarters.    ''  We  shaU  inhale  more  freely  the  balmy  air  of  this  serene 
CTening." 

The  proposal  iras  willingly  responded  to,  and  all  were  soon  seated 
under  the  (Rowing  canopy  of  a  setting  snn,  sinking  to  rest  in  a  bed  of  gold. 

The  ate  of  the  spot  called  the  *^  Rocky  Mount,"  was,  from  its  elevated 
atnation,  one  of  great  beanty.  Steep  and  ragged  hills  formed  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre  aronnd,  whilst  the  sloping  plains  and  meandering  streams  on 
the  foregronnd,  gave  a  richness  to  the  scenery  which  delighted  the  eye  to 
look  on.  To  those  now  assembled  these  beauties  called  forth  other  feeling* 
of  iateresti  besides  those  of  admiration  at  the  landscape.  The  knowledge 
that  in  days  gone  by,  good  and  holy  men  had  visited  this  same  platform, 
planted  the  very  trees  under  whose  shade  they  were  seated,  expressed  the 
same  wonder  at  the  surrounding  works  of  Gk>d's  creation ;  and  from  the 
faToorable  position  of  the  spot,  had,  no  doubt,  cast  many  a  look  of  satis- 
faction on  their  beloved  and  stately  Priory,  stretching  its  southern  front 
along  the  spreading  gardens  at  their  feet.  ^  Little  did  those  poor  men  then 
foresee  the  desolate  gap  destined  so  soon  to  spoil  their  proud  picture,  and 
transform  their  splendid  church  and  Priory  into  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins  ! 

These,  and  such  like  reflections  naturally  crossed  the  minds  of  those 
who  now  frequented  this  favourite  haunt;  and  particularly  did  they  strike 
Sir  Algernon  Trevillers,  who  had  so  often  heard  his  father  talk  of  the 
hospitalities  and  boundless  charities  that  ever  flowed  from  this  venerated 
aanctoary.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  an  unusual  expression  of 
eheerfuinesa  seemed  to  have  superseded  these  ordinary  ruminations  of  the 
past  Something  had  evidently  occurred  to  fill  the  family  party  with  plea- 
snre  Even  flues  and  penalties  appeared  for  the  moment  forgotten ;  and  a 
bright  halo  of  satisfaction,  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  pervaded  the  little* 
group.  From  whence  proceeded  this  change  ?  could  it  have  originated  in 
come  unexpected  pecuniary  acquisition  ?  some  unlooked-for  arrival  ?  No.  It 
arose  from  a  communication  made  that  morning  by  Sir  Algernon  to  his  family, 
that  his  presence  was  no  longer  required  at  Tregona,  and  that  he  had  con- 
saqnently  made  up  his  mind  to  take  leave  of  his  native  country  immediately 
and  for  ever. 

A  strange  reason,  it  would  seem,  for  exultation,  but  it  was,  neverthe-^ 
liss,  one  of  no  small  importance  to  the  circle  at  the  Priory,  who,  finding 
it  impossible  to  conform  to  the  established  religion  of  the  day,  rendered 
themselves  amenable  to  the  severe  statutes,  framed  agunst  recusancy. 

The  above  resolution  of  Sir  Algernon  arose  from  the  representations  of 
Mr.  Davis,  his  confidential  and  legal  adviser.  This  worthy  man  had  been 
siajing  at  the  Priory  some  little  time,  and  by  his  assiduity  and  friendly 
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zeal,  had  so  jadicionslj  wound  np  hb  employer's  affairs,  as  to  enable  him 
to  return  as  soon  as  he  pleased  to  the  Continent,  promising  to  couclude  ia 
bis  absence  what  little  remuned  to  be  done,  lliis  assurance,  coming  from 
one  in  whom  Sir  Algernon  placed  the  utmost  confidence,  and  in  whose 
integrity  and  honour  he  so  impHcitlj  relied,  be  felt  himself  bound,  for  the 
comfort  aad  safety  of  his  famOy,  to  profit  by  its  cheering  pfospects,  and 
dissnite  Us  house  from  all  ties  to  a  country  so  little  oongeaial  to  his  hsp- 
ptneoB. 

It  was  this  announcement  that  accounted  for  the  cheerfolnesi  that 
reigned  over  the  fiumly  group.  The  fears  hitherto  eulertained  of  their  re- 
dovbled  neighboor  at  Tregoaa,  were  now  flung  to  the  wiads ;  eyerytUng 
onpalatable  vanishing  before  the  gladsome  view  of  their  speedy  departore. 

Amongst  ihoee  to  whom  these  pleasant  prospects  gave  partieoiar  satis- 
faction was  UroelU  TreviUers.  Happy  to  see  her  father  in  raeiry  mood, 
she  needed  little  else  to  make  her  the  same.  Seated  at  his  feet,  the 
beauteous  maid  contribnted  no  small  share  of  embeilishflMnt  to  the  pie- 
toresque  charms  of  the  spot.  Attired  in  the  classical  costume  of  a  more 
sonthem  clime,  her  dark  glossy  hair  was  bound  in  braids  round  her  head, 
setting  off  its  perfect  contour  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  giring  expres- 
sion to  one  of  the  most  lovely  eountenances  that  the  imagination  coidd  pic- 
tare  ;  whilst  a  tanic  of  violet  velvet,  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  silken 
oord,  marked  the  slender  proportions  of  her  graceful  figure. 

Surrounded  by  those  most  dear  to  her,  and  encouraged  by  the  ooffl- 
mnnlcatioD,  revealed  that  day  by  her  father,  Urcella  was  determined  to 
drive  away  all  feelings  but  those  of  hilarity  and  joy.  There  were,  however, 
one  or  two  recollections  of  a  sorrowful  nature,  which,  notwithstandiog  her 
endeavours  to  banish  them,  occasionally  intruded  themselvea,  and  gave  for 
the  moment,  a  return  of  that  pensive  look,  which  the  late  misfortunes  of  her 
family  had  so  constantly  implanted  on  her  features.  These  were  first,  the 
probability  of  a  lasting  separation  from  her  uigelic  little  Alice  Marsdale, 
whose  affectionate  and  tender  mind  had  found  so  fervent  a  response  in  her 
own.  And  secondly,  the  mortifying  discovery  that  he,  who  had  almost  woo  her 
heart  by  his  kind  and  bland  assurances,  had  been  playing  a  part  of  duplicitj, 
so  at  variance  with  the  high  opinion  she  had  formed  of  him.  With  these 
exceptions,  Urcella  felt  happy,  and  spared  no  exertions  to  make  others  feel 
so  likewise. 

Immediately  behind  Urcella,  on  a  stone  seat  hewn  from  the  adjoining 
rock,  sat  Sir  Algernon  TreviUers.  Accoutred  in  a  doublet  of  dark  chestnut, 
with  a  hat  and  feather  of  the  same  colour,  bis  fine  features  bespoke  that 
high  and  ancient  lineage  so  nnmistakable  to  the  penetrating  ejreof  the  ob- 
server. At  his  right  reposed  his  sister,  Mistress  Anne  TreviUers,  a  gentle 
and  much*beloved  kinswoman,  who  had  never  left  her  brother's  roof  since 
the  decease  of  his  wife.  To  the  left,  on  a  low  massive  wall  fencing  in  the 
spot  from  a  steep  decUvity,  reclined  a  fourth  member  of  the  family,  one 
in  whose  benevolent  countenance  might  be  read  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
His  observations  were  listened  to  with  peculiar  attention,  carrying  a  degree 
^  weight  and  interest  which  was  almost  remarkable.    His  dress  was  that 
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oft  depeftdent;  bot  there  was  a  dignity  of  d^Myrtmeiit  and  a  refineneal 
of  mamerwMdi  somewhat  strangdy  contrasted  with  this  hnmble  garb, 
andbetrajed  the  polished  gentleman  tbrongh  its  disguse.  This  foartli 
member  cf  the  faa^  was  the  Jesait  brotber  of  Sir  Algernon,  the  Rev. 
Fnoeis  IVeTilkrs,  who,  in  his  aasnmed  character  of  the  family  steward, 
coatxmied  to  prokmg  his  dangerona  stay  at  the  Priory.  Snch,  however,  was 
the  gratitude  fiiit  by  the  entire  hoosehold  for  him  who  thas  ran  sach  risks 
in  aiferdnig  them  the  benefit  of  his  ministry,  that  one  and  all  would  sooner 
hare  died  than  betrayed  their  devoted  pastor. 

la  earnest  cosversation  with  the  latter  was  the  good  Mr.  Daris^  the 
legal  adviser. 

"  Take  yonr  Inte,"  dear  girl,"  said  Sir  Algernon  to  his  daughter,  ^  and 
give  aie  that  Neapolitan  air  I  love  so  well." 

Urcella  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  the  sweet  tones  of  her  melodioaa 
Toioe  were  wafted  in  harmony  on  the  breese.  The  air  oonclnded,  a  second 
request  was  pat  forward  that  she  should  give  them  the  notes  of  the ''  Advent 
Litaaj,"  diey  nsed  to  hear  so  richly  intoned  on  the  organ  of  St.  Marks^  at 


''  I  will  do  my  best,  bat  it  will  be  on  condition  that  all  join  in  the  res- 
ponses," replied  Urcella,  giving  an  arch  look  at  Mr.  Davis,  wlio  professed 
the  new  doctrines  of  the  day. 

^'Look  not  to  me  for  assistance, "  said  Mr.  Davis,  with  a  smile,  ^'  I 
most  plead  my  inability  to  do  more  than  give  my  best  attention." 

'^  That  is  not  fair,  good  sir,"  said  Urcella,  playfully, ''  I  am  sure  yon 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  old  songs  of  the  church  than  yoa  would  make 
me  believe.  I  have  frequently  heard  yoa  extol  the  noble  strains  of 
^Palestrina.'" 

^6e  that  as  it  may,"  replied  Mr.  Davis,  ^'  all  I  can  now  say  is,  that 
if  ever  the  wish  to  be  skilled  in  sacred  song  possessed  my  mind,  it  is  at  this 
moment,  fair  Indy,  that  I  might  convince  you  of  my  readiness  to  comply 
nitb  yonr  request ;  but  as  matters  now  stand,  yon  must  hold  me  excused.** 

^  Only  till  the  next  occasion,"  said  Urcella,  with  another  arch  smile. 

"  I  have  ever  been  most  partial,"  observed  Mistress  Anne,  "  to  the  form 
of  these  ancient  Litanies,  there  is  something  so  soothing,  yet  supplicatory, 
in  those  rq)eated  retams  to  the  same  earnest  response,  Domine  exaudi  nosJ* 

"  Most  true,"  rejoined  Sir  Algernon,  "  it  brings  to  mind  what  we  too 
often  forget-— our  need  of  succonr  from  above." 

"^  What  can  be  more  snblime  than  the  simple  chant  of  the  Psalms  ?** 
sud  the  Rev.  Francis  Trevillers,  *^  their  solemn  note  seems  to  sympathise 
^h  the  troubled  mind,  and  impress  it  with  submission  to  the  divine  will." 

"  It  will  not  be  long,  I  trust,"  said  Sir  Algernon,  "  before  we  find  our- 
selves once  more  aided  by  such  devotional  helps  in  our  own  churches 
abroad." 

^  Is  any  day  fixed  as  yet  for  our  departure  ?"  exclaimed  Urcella,  her 
^es  beaming  with  delight. 

^  You  are  in  great  haste  to  leave,"  said  her  father,  with  a  smile, ''  bat 
your  impatieace  shall  soon  be  gratified.     It  is  my  intention  to  bid  adieu  to 
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this  poor  old  place  before  ten  days  shall  have  pasted  by,  and  agtts  to 
seek  a  home  amongst  those  foreigners,  of  whose  cordia!ttj  we  haTeaheidy 
had  SQch  ample  proof.** 

'*  How  rejoiced,  dear  father,  I  shall  feel  when  the  happj  time  for  leav* 
lag  shall  arrive.  Each  day  till  then  shall  seem  a  week.  We  shall  have 
nothing  to  dbtnrb  oor  peace  In  those  oonntries ;  all  will  be  aanshineand  joy." 

*^  May  yon  turn  ont  a  good  prophetess,"  said  her  roTerend  nncle.  '^  Yoa 
haye  at  least,  my  best  wishes,  and  still  more,  my  prayers,  that  the  Ues- 
aings  of  Providence  may  attend  yon  wheresoever  yoor  steps  may  wander." 

^  Let  me  add  my  hcmest  amen,"  rejoined  Mr.  Davis,  '^  for  though  I 
ahall  be  left  behind,  the  desertion  will,  I  hope,  contribate  to  render  the 
more  permanent  this  contemplated  sojourn  in  a  foreign  land.*' 

*'  I  am  confident  that  yon  will  do  yonr  best  to  serve  me,**  replied  Sir 
Algernon,  lookiog  approvingly  at  the  last  speaker,  **  I  shall  fully  rely  on 
yonr  seal  in  releasing  me  from  any  further  necessity  of  returning  to  this 
country." 

After  some  further  conversation  on  indifferent  matters,  Mistress  Anne 
anggested  the  prudence  of  shunning  the  evening  chilb  which  were  begin* 
ning  to  gather  around  them,  and  her  advice  being  willingly  attended  to,  the 
happy  party  returned  within  doors. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  MTSTEBIOUS  BUHMONS. 

We  must  now  conduct  the  reader  back  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Marsdalc, 
whom  we  left  rejoicing  in  the  recoveiy  of  his  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Meiris, 
from  the  perilous  misadventure  that  had  befallen  him  on  the  highway. 
His  restoration  had  been  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  those  who  had  so  long 
been  acquainted  with  his  friendly  character ;  his  recoveiy  was  complete,  and 
the  inmates  of  Tregona  returned  once  more  to  those  quiet  habits  which  so 
well  suited  the  indolent  dispositions  of  the  worthy  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

In  company  with  his  darling  Alice  and  the  old  preceptor,  Mr.  Marsdale 
might  again  be  seen  evening  after  evening  strolling  along  the  plctareaqoe 
paths  of  his  beantiful  domain,  sometimes  enjoying  the  shades  of  the  wind- 
ing valley,  and  at  others  monnting  slowly  to  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  there 
to  gaze  upon  the  bright  and  expansive  ocean  before  them.  Never  did  he 
approach  that  eventful  spot  where  the  days  of  his  beloved  child  were  all  but 
Buapt  asunder,  without  making  allusion  to  the  circumstance,  and  expressing 
his  admiration  at  the  conrageons  conduct  of  him  who  had  preserved  her. 

^'  What  can  have  become  of  that  disinterested  man  ?"  said  Mr.  Mars- 
dalc, on  one  of  these  occasions,  *'  he  actually  seems  to  have  dropped  from 
the  heavens,  and,  like  one  of  its  celestial  messengers,  performed  his  good 
office  and  then  disappeared." 

'^  I  am  not  surprised,*'  replied  Alice,  '*  that  he  should  have  declined  roar 
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request  to  Yisit  ns  at  Tregona,  for  It  was  easy  to  dlsoem  his  aDviUiDgoess 
to  court  iqpprobation,  which  he  most  well  have  known  would  been  amplj 
showered  upon  him  had  he  become  your  guest.  And  as  for  his  declining 
joor  bountiful  gratuity,  he  might  not  be  in  a  state  of  life  to  need  such 
remnneration.^ 

"True,"  rejoined  her  father,  "yon  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  right,  my 
sweet  Alice ;  at  all  events,  I  shall  ever  pray  that  God  may  bless  him,  and 
make  his  days  happy  and  prosperous." 

^'  I  join  most  heartily  in  your  prayer,"  exclaimed  the  grateful  girl,  ^'  and 
may  some  future  day  afford  us  the  means  of  seeing  our  wishes  realized/' 

''  Well  said,*'  cried  the  old  preceptor,  '*  and  most  sincerely  do  I  respond 
to  the  sentiment.'' 

ThuB  did  Mr.  Marsdale  not  unfrequently  refer  to  an  event  which, 
accoidlDg  to  all  human  foresight,  seemed  to  have  entailed  on  him  that 
portion  of  felicity  calculated  to  cheer  the  remainder  of  his  domestic  life. 
His  two  sons  were  at  this  time  both  from  home,  each  engaged  in  those 
pnnrnts  beet  suited  to  their  different  dispositions.  Gerald,  endeavouring 
to  enUven  the  tedious  days  cf  a  sick  college  companion,  and  Humphrey 
coodneting  an  intricate  snit-at-law.  The  absence  of  the  latter  was,  however, 
not  of  long  duration,  for  feeling  weary  at  so  much  close  application,  he 
resolved  to  throw  aside  his  books  and  snatch  a  little  repose  at  Tregona. 
The  suggestion  had  no  sooner  crossed  his  mind  than  he  set  about  its 
aecomplishment,  and  in  a  few  days  found  himself  at  home. 

Mr.  Marsdale,  who  always  viewed  the  proceedings  of  his  son  Humphrey 
with  a  partial  eye,  looked  upon  this  unexpected  return  as  a  mark  of  his 
filial  affection,  and  accordingly  greeted  him  with  every  expression  of  joy ; 
the  pleasure  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration,  for  he  had  scarcely  re* 
ceived  his  father^s  welcome,  or  recovered  from  his  wearisome  journey,  when 
a  despatch,  borne  by  a  breatheless  messenger,  was  put  ioio  Humphrey's 
hand.  He  seized  the  missive  with  avidity,  and  running  his  keen  eyes  over 
its  contents,  rose  hastily  from  his  seat,  and  with  a  glance  of  ill-concealed 
satisfaction,  declared  the  necessity  it  enjoined  of  bis  immediate  departure 
from  Tregona. 
^'  Not  at  least,  ill  to-morrow,"  said  the  chagrined  father. 
^'Thisvery  moment,"  replied  Humphrey,  re-adjusting  the  travelling  cloak, 
vhich  he  had  but  a  few  hours  before  laid  aside ;  '*  some  one  awaits  me  at 
a  little  dbtance  to  confer  upon  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  which  admits 
of  so  delay,"  and  before  his  father  could  obtain  any  further  explanation  of 
this  sudden  resolve,  Humphrey  had  quitted  the  apartment,  and  the  distant 
gaUop  of  a  horse's  foot  annouuced  that  he  was  already  far  away. 

''  What  can  have  occurred  ?''  said  Alice,  ^'  to  carry  off  my  brother  thus 
hurriedly ;  he  no  sooner  makes  his  appearance  but  he  is  gone  again.  Can- 
not the  messenger  be  retamed  and  questioned  as  to  where  he  came  from,  or 
by  whom  sent." 

'*  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Marsdale,  "  let  that  be  done  immediately." 

'*  Why  trouble  ourselves  further  on  the  matter  ?"  said  the  preceptor^ 
returning  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  catch  the  messenger,  ''  we  all 
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know  how  fond  Homphref  h  of  fttteehuig  impottaace  to  ny  drcmutSBoe 
wfaieh  esgages  his  atteDtion,  let  it  be  of  erer  so  trrrial  a  natitre.'* 

'^  I  don't  quite  like  if,  nerertheless^''  rejomed  Mr.  Marsdile,  thought* 
folljr.  ^^  Why  not  come  here  and  transact  bnslHess  la  Ae  vsiial  wty,  and 
not  summon  my  son  elsewhere  for  the  parpose ;  how  do  I  know  thnt  qaar- 
relsome  nen  are  not  wishing  to  dntw  him  into  their  private  difEureoeeA,  and 
thereby  bring  him  into  tronUe  ?** 

^'  No  fear  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Merris,  with  a  smile ;  **  Humphrey  is  not 
the  man  to  ran  his  head  into  the  broihi  of  others ;  he  has  too  nneh  shrewd* 
neas  for  each  inconyenieat  proceedings,  rest  assnred  of  that  ?** 

**  Might  it  not,"  said  Alice,  *'  have  some  reference  to  his  jooney,  a 
call  on  his  purse  for  taking  too  much  out  of  bis  weary  horse  ?* 

^  Hnsh,  child,"  replied  her  father,  ^'  snch  trifling  casualties  are  as  easily 
settled  St  home  as  abroad.  Other  caiase  of  a  graver  description  haa  called 
him  awaj." 

^  To*morrow,*  resumed  old  Merris,  **  will,  no  doiAt,  eidightea  as  on 
the  subject,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  we  shall  find  there  was  no  oceasion 
for  entertaining  the  slightest  uneaaneas  respecting  Humphrey's  wel£ire; 
indeed,  I  could  almost  be  positive  on  the  subject,  judging  from  the  sup- 
pressed smile  that  lighted  up  his  countenance  when  his  eyes  ran  o^ver  the 
biilet  put  into  his  hand." 

With  these  and  such  like  consolatory  assurances,  given  in  the  precep- 
tor's usual  tone  of  confidence,  Mr.  Marsdale  was  at  length  induced  to  lay 
aside  his  solicitude  respecting  the  safety  of  his  favourite  son,  and  requesting 
his  daughter  to  bring  forward  her  neglected  viola,  and  give  him  some  of  its 
soothing  strains,  the  evening  wore  away  without  further  reference  to  the 
subject. 

(to    be    continued.) 


NOSTALGIA,  OR  HOME  SICKNESS. 

A  SKETCH   FROM  REAL  UFE. 
BY   WILLIAM  CARLETON. 

The  subject  of  Nostalgia^  or  Home  Sickness  is  one  that  has  not  been  dwelt 
upon,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  at  anything  like  full  length.  It  is,  in  fmct,  one 
very  little  understooJ,  and  I  am  of  opinioo,  that  if  the  truth  were  known,  the 
world  in  general  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  malady.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  a  beautiful  bat  melancholy  dream,  invested  with  a  poetical 
rather  than  an  actual  interest.  I  am  myself  well  acquainted  with  it,  for  this 
excellent  reason,  that  I  laboured  under  it  for  years.  It  is  true,  that  it  does 
not  attack  the  animal  constitation  in  the  shape  of  any  positive  diaease. 
It  lurks,  however,  in  the  heart,  and  preys  upon  the  spirits  until  it  sap? 
slowly,  and  by  degrees,  the  elements  of  health,  and  the  individual  pines 
away  and  dies  without  being  conscious  of  the  cause  of  death.     I  speak  now 
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cinflij  «f  iwalcg,  wIid  happen  to  be  of  a  sensitive  and  a  pecaliarlj  affection- 
ate  tempenment,  poaeessmg  a  Jtrong  recoBection,  and  a  keen  seose  of  tbe 
bstotiefl  ef  kcal  eoenecy.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  principle  of  manj  haes  and 
feefings,,  tmd  eomiunes  within  its  ioflnenoe  a  strong,  bat  melandiolj 
power  e£  imagmation,  as  it   affects  the  besri    and  tbe    memories  of 
earij  life.    Wlien  I  mysifAi  left  home,  I  made  a  solemn  resolution  that 
I  wmdd  neirtr  fetnni  to  it  withoat  snch  a  repncation  as  might  go  before 
me  to  mj  native  place  with  honour.    Well,  I  hope  I  kept  my  word  ;  bat  for 
sevsE^  jean  I  laboired  mder  tbe  strange  and  depressing  complaint  of 
Hone  SieioieaB.    It  is  tnie,  that  in  the  ooaree  of  this  period  I  was  strog- 
^iag  in  the  worid,  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  and  dnring  the  hoars  of  day 
it  bad  no  earlUj  effact  vpon  ne ;  bnt  it  was  at  night,  and  in  mj  ^ams,  that 
it  haimtad  me  ift  a  oianDer  which  it  is  difficoh,  indeed,  to  describe.    Many 
a  tnie  haa  mf  wife  feit  it  neceasaty  to  awaken  me  ont  of  those  deep  and  pain- 
M  sobbings,  which,  ariai^  from  some  extraordinaiy  impression,  sometimes 
agitate  as  during  onr  sleep.  The  eaose  of  those  soblnngs  was  this.    Abont 
oBce  a  Ibrtai^hty  onmetimes  the  space  of  time  was  more,  imd  sometime  less, 
I  had  A  dream,  whieb  was  to  the  following  eiect :  I  thoagbt  I  found  my- 
self oa  the  top  of  Callamore*hil],  perhaps  I  should  say  mountain,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  as  beantifal  a  valley  as  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested  on ; 
bat  that  which  principally  attracted  my  attention  was  Springtown,  the 
piact  in  which  I  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  my  eariy  life.     It  was  while 
contemplating  this  scene  in  my  dreams  that  my  wife  was  obliged  to  awaken 
me  out  of  aay  sobbings,  because  she  knew  from  my  explanations  what  the 
caaaaof  dioae  violent  exponents  of  grief  was.     Indeed,  she  always  told  me 
atoahs  had  awakened  me,  that  she  knew  no  o^ier  subject  ever  affected  me 
in  the  sane  manner.     For  twelve  years  this  extraordinary  dream  of  early 
hfecfamg  to  me,  yet,  what  is  strange,  I  did  not  feel  it  painfuL     It  brought 
me  hmk  to  thoee  bdoved  scenes,  over  the  memory  of  which  my  heart  per- 
petoaUy  brooded,  and  I  sddom  went  to  bed  without  a  hope  that  it  might 
retain. 

What  is  BMBt  extraordinary,  however,  is  that  the  dream  never  changed ; 
it  was  alwi^  tbe  same,  without  the  slightest  possible  variation.  I  never 
stood  any  where  but  on  the  summit  of  Gullamore.  I  never  descended  into 
the  vaUey-^^ever  muagled  with  the  people,  but  stood  on  the  glorious  ele- 
vation I  have  apoken  of,  the  solitary  pilgrim  of  that  midnight  and  imagi- 
nary jonmey*  What  is  very  strange,  however,  and  this  sketch  of  my  own 
experknce  would  aot  be  complete  without  it,  is,  that  in  after  years,  when 
I  returned  to  my  native  place,  and  walked  over  all  the  scenes  of  my  boy- 
hood, still,  although  my  heart  did  not  for  a  moment  fall  away  from  them, 
yet  I  have  never  had  a  dream  ari^ng  from  Home  Sickness  since. 

The  truth  is,  that  on  my  retmn  to  my  native  place,  I  felt  a  most  re- 
omricahle  change  corae  over  me.  The  country  was  not  tbe  same  whkh  it 
was  when  I  left  it,  and  the  change  I  allude  to  prooeeded  from  two  causes, 
one  internal,  and  the  other  on  the  surface  of  the  country.  For  instance,  on 
ay  retam,  I  seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  oonntry  was  not  the  same.  Kvers 
which,  when  a  boy,  I  looked  upon  as  of  great  magnitude,  I  now  gazed 
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upon  with  a  feeling  of  dUappointment,  as  poor  moantda-etreaiiift— mere 
rivnlets,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  river  at  alL  The  farmetB*  honsee,  which 
I  had  once  looked  upon  as  spacioaa  mansions,  I  now  contemplated  with  con- 
tempt, and  wondered  how  a  nnmeions  family  conld  liye  in  thenu  The 
trees  underwent  the  same  diminution  in  point  of  sice,  and  little  groves  not 
more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  and  which,  for  want  of  knowing  better  through 
a  medium  of  comparison,  I  had  looked  upon  as  forests,  were  now  reduced 
to  their  proper  stature. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Whole  villages  were  depopulated  and  in  nuns. 
The  countiy  mlUs,  too,  were  in  a  similar  state,  the  burdock  and  nettle 
growing  fi!om  their  roofless  and  weather-beaten  walls,  and  the  mill  rsoes 
diy.  Then,  emigration  had  drained  the  parish  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  had  gone  to  seek  better  homes  and  better  fortunes  in 
America.  There  happened  to  bo  a  fair  in  my  native  town  whilst  I  was 
there  ;  but  what  a  melancholy  skeleton  it  was  when  compared  to  the  noisy 
and  busy  multitudes  who  crowded  its  streets  when  I  was  a  youth.  In  £ict, 
the  whole  country,  to  my  eye,  had  become  actually  disenchanted,  and  that 
ideal  beauty  whidi  haunted  my  memory  and  my  dreams  had  yanished.  All 
the  poetry  of  my  early  life  was  gone,  and  I  returned  to  my  family  a  sor- 
rowful man,  cured  for  ever,  as  I  said,  of  my  Home  Sickness. 

I  may  add  here,  that  during  this  visit  I  did  not  find  two  individuals 
of  my  name  or  race  in  my  native  parish,  all  the  others  having  been  swept 
away  either  by  death  or  emigration. 

Home  Sickness,  then,  is  occasionally  a  very  strong  and  ungovernable 
feeling.  It  has  been  experienced  by  the  sailor,  in  far  and  distant  climes ; 
by  the  soldier,  amidst  the  noisy  tumults  of  war,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  the  Swiss  and  other  mountaineers.  We  all  remember  the 
extraordinary  anecdote  of  the  Scotch  regiment,  to  whom,  on  their  entering 
the  field  of  battle,  the  bandmaster  ordered  his  men  to  play  the  melancholy 
and  pathetic  air  of  ''  Lochaber  no  more,''  and  that  the  whole  regiment,  as 
if  by  one  common  impulse,  instead  of  feeling  that  enthusiasm  peculiar  to 
the  brave  Scotch,  all  burst  into  tears.  The  colonel,  on  being  made  ac- 
quiunted  with  the  cause  of  it,  galloped  forward,  exclaiming  to  the  band- 
master : — 

'^  Yon  d  d  scoundrel,  do  yon  want  to  turn  my  brave  fellows  into 
cowards?  stop  that  drowsy  stuff,  and  give  us  '^The  Campbells  are 
Coming."  This  was  sufficient,  for  most  of  them  were  Campbells;  the 
ardour  of  battle  seized  them  to  a  man,  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  conduct  in  the  field. 

Now,  this  was  Home  Sickness  whilst  it  lasted,  but  certain  we  are  that 
no  such  instance  of  it  ever  took  place  either  before  or  since.  It  resembled 
one  of  those  mysterious  contagions  of  insanity  among  multitudes,  which  are 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which,  if  they  be 
true,  are  utterly  beyond  the  powers  of  reason  to  elucidate.  I,  myself,  am 
not  the  subject  of  this  article,  although  I  have  placed  my  o?m  case  as  an  in- 
troduction to  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  insert  a  few  verses,  written  about 
thirty  years  ago,  under  the  influence  of  this  remaricable  feeling.     They 
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were  vritten  when  I  was  just  recoTeriog  from  illness,  and  when  my  mind 
was  depreflBed  by  straggles  and  afflictions  into  which  I  will  not  ertsr.  I 
introduce  tliis  little  preface  in  order  that  thej  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood.  Thej  were  published  before : 

^^  Take,  proud  Ambition,  take  thy  fill 

Of  pleasures,  won  through  toil  or  crime ; 
Go,  Learning,  climb  thy  rugged  hill. 

And  gire  thy  name  to  future  time: 
Philoeo^y,  be  keen  to  see 

Whate'er  is  just,  or  false,  or  vain ; 
Take  each  thy  meed  ;  but  oh !  give  me 

To  range  my  mountain  glens  again! 

Pure  was  the  breeze  that  fanned  my  cheek, 

As  o*er  Knockmany's  brow  I  went ; 
When  every  lonely  dell  could  speak 

In  airy  music,  vision-sent. 
False  world,  I  hate  thy  cares  and  thee ; 

I  hate  the  treacherous  haunts  of  men ; 
Give  back  my  early  heart  to  me — 

Give  back  to  me  my  moontain  glen  ! 

How  bright  my  youthful  visions  shone. 

When  spanned  by  fancy's  radiant  form  t 
But  now,  her  glitfrinff  bow  is  gone. 

And  leaves  me  but  Uie  cloud  and  storm. 
With  wasted  form,  and  cheek  all  pale — 

With  heart  long  sear'd  by  grief  and  pain ; 
Dunroe,  111  seek  thy  native  ^e — 

ril  tread  thy  mountain  glens  again ! 

Tlnr  breeze,  once  more  may  fan  my  blood— 

Thy  valleys  all  are  lovely  still ; 
And  I  may  stand  where  oft  I  stood. 

In  lonely  musings  on  thy  hill. 
But,  ah !  the  spell  is  gone ; — ^no  art, 

In  crowded  town  or  native  plain. 
Can  teach  a  crushed  and  breaking  heart, 

To  pipe  the  song  of  youth  again  !** 

Ihe  let^BT  may  perceive  that  those  verses  were  written  under  the  in- 
floeace  of  H(»iie  Sickness;  and  if  there  be  no  allufion  to  the  domestic  af- 
fections of  my  relatives,  it  is  because  I  was  aware  at  the  time  that  there 
were  none  of  them  in  my  native  place.  On  this  subject  my  heart  was  a 
blaiik,  and  the  pain  whKsh  it  would  have  occasioned  me  to  refer  to  them 
was  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  accordingly  confined  myself  to  the  scenery 
vhidli  was  80  dear  to  me. 

I  now  come  to  the  real  subject  of  this  article— my  daritng  daughter, 
Svsan. 

She  was  married  some  nine  years  ago  to  a  young  man  closely  con- 
seeted  with  a  highly  respectable  family  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
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Some  months  after  her  mairiega  bIm  begaa  lo  lose  her  heakfa,  aad 
her  medical  adTuers  told  her  huabaiid  Ihai,  in  order  to  her  lecweijf,  not 
onlj  chafigo  of  air  hot  also  change  of  elimato  waa  neoeaBafj.  Her  hMband 
had  at  the  time  a  strong  inclination  to  settle  ia  Oasada,  and  the  doctois 
recommended  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  to  go  there.  The  air, 
they  said,  was  dry,  bracing,  and  healthy,  and  as  they  apprehended  decline, 
they  thought  it  was  the  most  jndidons  stop  he  oonld  take.  At  length  they 
went,  and  on  the  day  of  her  departure,  she  was  not  able  to  go  down  stairs 
without  having  a  person  to  support  each  arm.  It  was  the  separation  from^  our 
family — supposed  to  be  an  eternal  one — ^which  overcame  her  more  than  her 
illness.  I  waa  faiiiy  overcome,  and  felt  myself  unable  to  see  her  to  the 
ship,  which  was  waiting  a  little  below  the  Custom  House.  She  was  ac* 
companied  to  Canada  by  one  of  her  sisters,  who  remained  with  her  during 
her  stay  there. 

She  was  still  delicate,  but  her  affectionato  husband  paid  every  atten- 
tion to  her.  He  brought  her  and  her  sister  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  in  the 
hope  that  the  novelty  of  the  scene  might  give  strength  to  her  mind,  and 
amuse  her,  and,  above  all  things,  that  she  might  forget  homey  which  was 
never  out  of  her  month. 

Soon  after  this  I  received  a  letter  from  her,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Mt  darukg  Papa — ^Yon  aie  aware  ere  this  of  our  safe  arrival  in  Canada. 
We  reached  PortlandyMaine,  in  safety,  and  the  voyage  did  not  injure  my  health, 
but  rather  improved  it ;  still,  I  think  I  never  would  have  survived  it  only  for  the 
kindness  of  dear  Sizzy,*  who  nursed  andtonded  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.   I 
think  it  is  to  her  affection  that  I  owe  my  life.     My  husband's  affection  and 
attentions  to  me  could  not  be  expressed.     He  brought  us  to  see  the  Fails 
of  Niagara,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  sadly  disappointed.     On  look- 
ing at  them,  I  felt  nothing  bat  fear,  and  an  apprehension  that  they  would 
sweep  away  the  whole  country  from  under  our  feet.     I  know  they  are  won- 
derful, bnt  there  are  many  other  things  in  this  world  as  wonderfnl,  and 
more  wonderful.     I  heard  yourself  say,  that  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
phenonoma  you  ever  saw,  was  old  Catty  Cavanagh  smoking  a  dudeen  of 
only  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  yet  she  never  bnmed  her  lips,  because,  I 
suppose  they  had  got  quite  cardlaginons  by  the  process.     If,  however,  yon 
expect  a  description  of  the  Falls  from  me,  you  will  be  disappointed.  I  leave 
that  to  Siazy,  who,  you  know,  is  a  poetess,  and  will  see  tho6<»  Falls  through 
a  poetical  medium.     As  for  myself,  I  think  of  a  little  horseshoe  fidi  in  ^e 
Dodder,  where  my  husband  first  made  love  to  me,  and  I  wenld  rather  have 
that  a  thoosand  timea  than  these  big  Falls  of  Niagara.    Then,  mj  dar- 
ling papa,  this  country  is  so  unnatural,  it  is  nothing  bnt  a  great  swamp, 
without  mountains,  without  elevationa.     Oh,  when  I  think  of  the  dopes  of 
Howth,  and  the  magnificent  views  which  we  had  from  the  top  of  Kiffiney, 
when  we  lived  in  Dalkey,  and  of  the  Orten  Lanet  in  doatar^  where  we  lived 
80  long,  I  think  I  would  give  my  life  to  60  home  again.    In  the  wooda  here 

*  Sizav— an  aflecfcioDate  ahbeariatMii  ot  "  Siatar.* 
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tlMre  is  aotiuog  baft  that  abominable  animal^  the  akunk  or  pdecat,  and 
ftbeboin. 

Bj  the  way,  with  reference  to  the  bears,  I  have  a  moet  startling  anecdote 
to  mentioiL  We  were  asked  to  spend  an  evening  with,  or  rather  to  go  to  a 
pait7  given  by,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament :  when  abont 
prooeediog,  we  desired  the  servant  to  tajke  care  of  the  children.  (It  is 
wweauj  to  state  here,  that  my  daoghter's  husband  had  been  mairied 
before,  and  was  the  father  of  foar  children  by  hb  first  wife.) 

'*  In  the  meantime,  there  was  a  kind  of  groaning  or  growling  heard  in  the 
yard,  and  the  children  were  abont  to  go  down  to  see  what  it  was,  when  the 
servant  interposed,  and  most  fortunately  prevented  them.  The  next  morn- 
ing a  gentleman  in  the  neighbonrfaood  came  to  breakfast  with  ns,  who,  on 
hearmg  the  drcnmstance,  said  it  was  an  enormous  black  bear,  which  had 
already  carried  off  two  or  three  children,  and  destroyed  them.  It  was 
then  proposed  by  my  hosbaad  and  the  gentleman,  that  a  party  should  be 
formed,  in  order  to  hunt  and  destroy  him.  The  savage's  den,  or  whatever, 
they  call  it,  was  in  those  fearful  woods,  not  two  miles  off,  as  it  turned  oat, 
from  our  honse.  My  husband  had  his  double  gun,  ioto  each  barrel  of 
which  be  pnt  two  bullets.  One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  thought  he  knew 
▼here  the  bear  was  likely  to  be  found,  and  the  gentleman  was  right,  for 
in  a  short  time  they  came  upon  him,  and  started  him.  My  husband,  who, 
jon  know,  is  an  excellent  shot,  nearly  as  good  as  yourself,  my  dear  papa, 
sent  two  bullets  into  bis  head,  one  of  which  went  right  through  bis  brain. 
He  was  dragged  home  to  our  house,  where  he  was  skinned,  and  of  all  the 
frightful  objects  I  ever  witnessed  his  unskinned  carcass  was  the  most  so. 
A  part  of  him  was  dressed,  and  they  all  liked  it,  but  as  for  me,  I  never 
tasted  it ;  in  truth,  I  woald  as  soon  have  eaten  a  piece  of  a  rattle-snake. 

^'  It  was  the  ham  of  this  bear  my  husband,  on  writing  to  you,  promised 
to  send  yon  over  as  a  present.  The  weather,  however,  was  too  hot,  and 
whether  from  that  cause,  or  our  ignorance  of  |»x>periy  preserving  it,  I  know 
not,  but,  at  all  events,  it  would  not  keep,  and  we  were  accordingly  obliged  to 
bniy  it. 

^  Now,  my  dear  papa,  do  you  think  I  could  live  in  such  a  country  as 
this?  But,  even  if  it  were  the  most  beautiful  climate  and  country  in  the 
world,  I  would  not,  and  will  not  live  from  home.  Do,  then,  darling  papa, 
have  compassion  on  yonr  own  Susan,  of  whom  you  were  so  fond,  and  bring 
me  home.  I  never  knew  how  dearly  I  loved  my  country  till  I  left  it.  If 
you  were  all  to  come  out  here  and  join  us,  I  might  be  happy,  but  even 
theuy  I  should  regret  my  dear  and  beloved  old  Ireland. 

Rose  and  Edward  have  just  arrived,  but  even  Rose's  presence  does  not 
mitigate  the  impressions  which  I  feeL  We  do  nothing  but  talk  about 
homtf  and  as  she  gives  us  anecdotes  about  mamn^  and  you,  and  all  of  you,  I 
feel  my  eyes  blinded  with  tears.     My  darling  papa,  bring  me  home. 

Your  ever  affectionate  daughter, 

SUSAK  B. 

At  this  time  I  had  auuLe  my  mind  up  to  bring  out  my  family,  and 
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join  my  children  io  Canada.  Under  this  impression,  and  idth  the  purpose 
of  emigration  strong  npon  me,  I  nnfortnnatelj  wrote  the  following  lines 
addressed  to  them: 

TiEDET     ME     VITiC. 

WRnTEN  ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE,  UPON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  THIRD  OF 
MY  DAUOHTERS  HAVIKO  EMIGRATED  WITH  HER  HUSBAND  TO  CANADA, 
TO  JOIN  HER  TWO  SISTERS  ALREADY  THERE. 

Lifers  mysteries  oppress  me  now — 
They  wring  my  heart,  they  cloud  my  brow ; 
My  bnely  spirit  wails  in  vain — 
And  I  am  sunk  in  grief  and  pain. 

Tedet  me  vitae. 

Beloved  ones,  now  that  you  are  gone — 
The  props  my  heart  should  lean  upon — 
1  feel  the  desert  life  I  lead 
Approaching  to  the  grave  with  speed. 

Taedet  me  vitsc. 

For  I  had  hoped  to  have  you  near, 
When  I  grew  old,  and  sad,  and  sear — 
To  feel  the  whispering  of  your  breath 
Four  sunshine  on  my  bed  of  death. 

Taedet  me  ritae. ' 

But  now  the  broad  Atlantic  rolls 
Between  us — not  between  our  souls — 
For  our  affections,  far  more  wide, 
Can  stretch  beyond  its  giant  tide. 

Tsedet  me  vitae. 

Yet,  still  the  sad  reflections  press 

On  my  bruised  heart  with  dark  distress — 

A  f ather*s  bitter  sorrow  fears 

His  grave  will  never  have  your  tears. 

Tsedet  me  vitae. 


I  ask  my  memory,  but  in  vain, 

To  find  a  fault — to  find  a  stain 
It  is  but  sorrow^s  selfish  art), 
b  stay  those  wrenchings  of  the  heart. 

Taedet  me  vitae. 


s 


Yes,  *tis  in  vain,  for  when  I  look 
0*er  your  young  lives  as  in  a  book, 
In  their  pure  pages  I  can  see 
No  recora  but  your  love  for  me. 

•  Taedet  me  vttae. 

Your  love  for  me  ? — ^for  sister,  brother, 
But  dearer  still  that  Idol  Mother, 
Whose  secret  sorrow  gives  no  sign, 
Though  tenderer,  deeper  still,  than  mine. 

Tasdet  me  vitas. 
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I  lode  upon  your  vacant  chain — 
I  ask  for  mtf  old  native  ain — 
Aim  ever  iieard  with  tearful  eye — 
The  mudc  afcnngB  make  no  i^eply. 

l^det  me  yite. 
The  memories  of  the  coming  Daj, 
Entwined  with  you,  now  far  away, 
Will  make,  through  all  onr  future  years, 
To-4noRow^  least,  ^^  a  feast  ol  Tears." 

TMetmeTitee. 

But,  no — my  mind  ■  changed — my  heart 
Was  never  made  to  live  apart 
From  those  it  k>v«s^4ny  aear  ones,  I 
Will  lay  my  hones  beneath  your  sky. 

T»det  me  vitse. 

Ungmtef ol  country,  I  resign 
The  debt  you  owe  to  me  and  mine — 
My  sore  neglect — ^your  guilt  and  shame — 
And  fling  you  back  your  curse  of  Fame, 

Tsedet  me  vitae. 

Fain-«izicken  fianim,  lying  low, 
In  friendless  agony  of  woe. 
Has  his  sad  statue  duly  carved — 
Cbld  leoompense  to  him  you  starved.* 

Tndetme  vHr. 

And  Griffin,  master  of  the  heart. 
In  nature  powerful  as  in  art, 
His  holy  path,  in  giadnfiw  trod, 
From  your  ingeafatude,  to  God.t 

Tndet  me  vite. 

For  me,  I  soom  your  love  or  bat»-« 
I  hold  nofself  within  my  £^ ; 
And,  by  a  fajiher^s  sacied  vow, 
My  children  are  my  ooontry  now. 

Tsedet  me  vitae. 

*  Bmnn,  lor  sewal  yean  before  his  death,  iaeanseqoanoe  of  a  spine  oom- 

fiMmi,  had  altcf^sther  lost  the  use  ol  his  lower  limbs.    He  hid,  it  is  true,  a  poor 
pension  from  the  British  GovemmeDt—and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  it. 
it  is  tarae  his  affectionate  brother,  Michael  Banim^a  man,  it  is  said,  equaDy 
^ftod — wooM  not  have  seen  hiin  aod  hisstarve.    Bat,  suppose  he  had  not  had 
th^  misenible  peBsion«  nor  that  aflbctionale  brother — ^we  dare  not  pat  the 
•ior  we  kn»w  what  the  atielancholy  reply  must  be.    His  works  are 
ly  Iriah  ■  all  written  in  behalf  of  his  ooontryi  and  fall  of  the  greatest 
y  andpower. 
X  Gmld  Griffin  stands  on  the  same  pedestal  with  Banim.    If  weighed  in 
opposite  scales,  a  feather  would  turn  the  balance.    Griffin's  **  Collegians"  is,  in 
tie  opinioii  of  the  writer  «f  the  above  lines,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatoafe,  Irish  novel  that  ever  was  written.    Yet,  our  judgment  stam;en  when 
ve  think  of  *'  Crohoore  of  the  Bill-hook."  Griffia's  poems  are  exquintoly  beau- 
tifii],  and  flow  with  such  tenderness  as  we  can  scarcely  find  in  any  other  Iridi 
poetry.    He  took  refoge,  from  a  oountrv  that  was  unworthy  of  him,  in  a  monas- 
tery in  Oodk,  whsos  Iw  died  pranatnieJy  of  fever. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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ril  track  them  o^er  the  Aikntic  ware ; 
Their  te&ra  shall  oonaecrate  my  grave— 
My  heart  will  feel  a  brighter  day, 
And  I  again  will  never  say, 

Ttedet  me  vitse. 

W.C. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  poem,  which  held  oat  a  promise  of  oar  whole 
family  joining  them,  their  delight  was  exuberant,  and  arose  to  ecstasy,  with 
one  excepUon,  and  that  was  Snsan.  To  this  day  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened that,  while  writing  the  above  Imes,  I  cnised  my  coontiy,  as  the  reader 
may  perceive,  without  knowmg  why ;  but  I  think  it  proceeded  finom  a  con- 
sdonsness  of  my  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  my  inability,  in  a  pecu- 
niaiy  point  of  view,  to  make  so  long  and  expensive  a  jonrney.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Home  Sickness  was  at  work  with  my  daughter  Susan,  for, 
whilst  her  sisters  wrote  me  the  most  alluring  letters,  painting  the  wilds  and 
morasses  of  Canada  as  a  perfect  paradise,  she  urged  me  to  bring  them 
home,  for  such,  indeed,  was  the  burden  of  all  her  letters.  The  stnnge 
malady  dung  to  her,  and  neither  by  affection  for  her  husband,  nor  the  com- 
forts of  their  sitnation,  could  she  shake  this  mysterious  feeling  off*  her.  I 
afterwards  bitterly  regretted  having  written  the  above  verses.  They  ex- 
pected us,  and  theur  hearts  rejoiced;  but  on  hearing  my  change  of  purpose,  the 
reaction  of  feelmg  filled  them  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  dashed  all  their 
hopes  and  expectations  of  our  joining  them. 

When  I  had  expressed  my  intention  of  going  to  Canada,  my  friends 
uprose  against  it,  but  above  all,  my  medical  fiiends.  They  told  me  I  was 
too  far  advanced  in  years  to  bear  the  terrible  extremities  of  heat  and  cold 
for  which  Canada  is  so  remariLable.  My  wife,  however,  was  the  most  per- 
suasive logician  of  them  alL 

^  Have  you  no  fortitude  ?*^  said  she,  "  have  you  no  firmness  of  cha- 
racter ?  If  you  go  to  Canada,  yon  won't  live  twelve  months.  The  accused 
climate  would  kill  you,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time.  Then,  remember 
that  you  have  other  children,  who  have  nobody  to  look  to  but  you.  If  yon 
were  taken  away  from  them,  why,  you  know  you'd  leave  them  atteriy  desti- 
tute. Our  children  in  Canada  are  very  well  off,  and  want  for  nothing ;  bat 
it  would  not  be  so  with  your  other  children,  if  you  died  and  left  them  or- 
phans, in  a  strange  land,  without  a  fnend  or  a  protector." 

^Oane,"  I  replied,  *^you  have  prevailed ;  I  shall  fio<  go,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  write  to  them  on  the  subject,  stating  that  my  medical  friends 
would  not  hear  of  it.  You  know  yourself  what  to  say,  and  how  to  retsoa 
with  our  darling,  so  write  at  your  own  discretion."  Accordingly,  Mi3. 
Carleton  wrote  as  follows  :— 

^<  Mt  own  DAitLiNG  SusAN,— -I  put  a  very  solemn  question  to  you,  on 
which  I  beg  you  will  reflect  deeply.  You  are  now  a  woman  (Grod  help  my 
poor  wife,  our  dear  daughter  was  not  then  twenty),  and  you  ought  to  assame 
the  character  of  one.  You  have  entered  into  new  duties— Klaties  which 
you  cannot,  and  must  not  abandon  or  neglect.    Papa  had  made  his  mind 
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up  (0  bring  OS  abroad  to  join  yon,  bot  hid  friends  here  came  abont  him. 
'  Did  he  want,'  thej  said,  *  to  cat  short  his  life,  bj  removing  to  Canada  at 
SQch  in  adyanoed  age  ?'  Now,  I  ask  jon  whether  jon  had  rather  that  papa 
were  alire  in  Ireland,  where,  I  hope  he  will  live  manj  years,  than  dead  in 
Ganadi,  probably  before  twelve  months?  Besides,  there  is  another  thing 
whidi  yon,  as  an  Irishwoman,  onght  to  consider.  Yonr  father  for  the 
bst  thirty  years  has  so  completely  identified  himself  with  the  Irish  people, 
vith  Ireland,  and  with  Irish  literature,  that  it  wonld  be  a  gilevoos  thing 
to  think  of  him  laying  his  bones  in  a  foreign  land.  Even  I  am  Irishwoman 
eDoogh  not  to  think  of  suffering  him  to  go. 

'^  He  haS|  however,  given  np  the  project  altogether,  and  I  lay  it  as 
an  iDjonction  on  you  to  write  to  him  and  diasnade  him  against  going  oat ; 
because,  after  all,  he  seems  in  a  state  of  hesitation,  and  I  fear  he  may  change 
his  mind  on  the  sabject,  and  propose  to  go  stUL  No  conntiy  shonld  re- 
ceive the  bones  of  yoor  papa  bat  his  native  Ireland,  and  I  feel,  besides, 
that  if  he  fonnd  himself  far  removed  from  it,  he  would  break  down  and  die. 
No  one  knows  how  he  loves  Ireland  and  her  people  better  than  I  do.  Yoa 
joorself  onght  to  know  it  as  well.  When  he  wrote  these  lines  he  was  in 
a  state  of  such  distraction  as  none  of  the  family  ever  saw  him  in  before.  We 
heard  hb  groans  and  his  sobbings,  and  felt  that  something  was  wrong. 
He  had  just  finished  them,  and  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  grief— 
abosisg  Ireland,  abusing  everybody,  abusing  everythmg.  We  gathered 
about  him,  and  did  all  that  was  in  our  power  to  compose  him."  * 

At  this  time,  a  melancholy  event  occurred,  which  nearly  closed  her 
joong,  artless,  and  innocent  life.  She  lost  her  first  child.  In  the  vilbge 
where  they  lived,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  undertaker.  A  coffin  was 
made  by  a  neighbouring  carpenter,  and  when  she  saw  the  man  approach  the 
house  with  the  little  emblem  of  death  under  his  arm,  the  young  mother 
went  into  the  room  where  the  dead  body  of  her  baby  lay,  after  which  she 
locked  and  bolted  the  door,  and  lying  down  on  the  bed,  she  took  the  inani- 
mate child  in  her  arms,  and  lay  there,  with  her  mouth  pressed  against  its 
pale  and  lifeless  little  cheek.  The  hour  appointed,  however,  for  its  mter- 
meat  had  come,  and  her  husband  went  to  the  door,  not  apprehending  that 
there  wonld  have  been  any  obstruction  to  his  entrance.  His  surprise  was 
great  then,  or  rather  it  was  not  great,  for  it  was  just  what  he  expected, 
when  he  was  told  from  within,  that  she  would  not  admit  him.  He  reasoned 
with  her,  but  to  no  purpose.  She  said  she  would  not  part  with  the 
child.  God  help  the  young  and  interesting  mother ;  she  was  at  that  time  only 
a  fittle  beyond  nineteen  I 

Her  sister,  who  lived  with  them,  was  then  called  upon,  but  her  remon« 
strances  were  equally  vain.  At  length  her  husband  was  obliged  to  get  a 
ladder,  and  enter  by  one  of  the  front  windows.  Death  was  new  to  her,  and 
veiy  terrible,  espedally  that  of  her  first  bom.  I  mention  this  circumstance 
as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  affloction  of  her  disposition.  A  violent 
straggle  took  place,  and  she  fon^t  like  a  young  tigress,  in  order  to  retain 

*  The  above  is  only  an  extract. 
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tbeiiifiuit.  Hw  hisband  inbcked  Ite  door  aad  nnboked  it,  and  tiwB  calM 
iBbartiiUrfeohiiaaiultaoe.  Hernstor'stean  hid  more  eiiBct  open  her  dian 
any  thing  elae.  She  at  length  yielded,  {mhJjt  fiom  ezhanadea,  and  iNutlj 
owing  to  the  nfiaenee  wfaidh  her  aiater's  aorrow  had  apon  her. 

FOTtwo  moathe  after  this  Ae  waa  oonfined  to  bed,  and  by  for  the  greater 
portion  of  that  time  in  a  hopeleas  atate.  She  had  freqoeni  aeoesaeB  of 
delirinm,  during  whiohahe  wenid  atteaqpt  to  ong  ^  Home,  aweet  boon." 

At  lengii  she  improved  a  littto,  hat  lier  aiater  ooold  obmrre  that  she  W18 
perpetnally  searching  her  bnahanda  drawers,  and  hia  pochets,  daring  liis  sleep. 
Her  sister  qnestioned  her  on  the  enhjeet,  and  on  finding  that  her  motioos 
were  diseovered,  she  threw  hemelf  npoB  her  confidence,  and  said  :— 
<'  Don't  betray  me,  dear  Siasy,  I  want  to  get  mon^.to  ffo  borne.* 
Of  coarse  her  sister,  like  a  giri  of  excellent  aeaae,  as  she  waaandisyfelt 
it  her  duty  to  mention  these  drcnmetanoes  privately  to  her  hoshand,  le- 
qnesling  him  to  pat  his  money  completely  ont  of  her  readL  In  the  neu 
time  she  began  to  sink  day  after  day.  She  became  feeble  and  low-q)]rited, 
with  little  or  no  appetite.  Her  aiater  beeame  alaiwed,  and  wrote  to  as  the 
following  letter. 

*^  XT  DARUso  MAXMA  AHET  FAFA,«— We  cannot  at  all  nnderatand  wfatt 
the  BUitter  is  with  dear  Snsan,  ahe  »  ainking  and  ainking  every  day.  We 
did  not  write  you  any  thing  abont  her  illness,  becanae  we  knew  how  nahi^y 
it  would  have  made  yoaaH.     She  says  to  me  ireqaenliy. 

My  dear  Siasy,  do  you  think  will  I  etver  be  able  to  get  Aoaie. 

'^Bemonstnuice  is  perfectly  uaeiem,  her  reply  is  aiwaya  tease.  I  don't 
knowwhat  to  say,  or  how  to  aet.  ^Home,  home,'  is  thebnithtnof  herisn- 
gnage,  and  of  her  thonghta.  She  baa  beenaaked  to  go  eat  to  partiea,  hot  abe 
ooQStantly  refoses  to  go.  In  liria  she  is  right,  for,  indeed,  she  is  not 
aUe 

^^  At  length  we  prevailed  upon  her  to  go  to  apartygitan  by  a  member 
of  the  Hease  of  AsiBembly,  or  Canadian  Parilamen^  where  we  had  often 
been  before.  Here  her  ilhMss  had  been  known,  and  she  was  caressed  end 
cherished  by  every  member  of  the  fiunily.  She  waa  rmy  pale,  hot  still 
▼eiy  beantifal.  At  length,  in  the  ceone  of  the  evnning,  as  the  ftmily 
knew  the  brilliancy  of  her  performance  en  the  piano,  they  requested  ker  to 
I^ay.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  the  la^  of  the  house  approached 
her,  and  reifuested  her,  for  her  sake,  to  oblige  the  company.  She  then 
went  to  the  piano,  and  gave  them  sneh  brilliant  specimena  of  ItaiiBn  and 
German  music  as,  I  suppose,  they  had  never  heard  in  their  Ifvea.  She 
then  stood  up  from  the  piano«  hut  again  aat  down. 

'^^Ohl*  sheexchumed,  ^Ifasveothermisictophiy.  Yofnfcnow,Ism 
an  Irishwoman,  and  it  would  he  very  strange  if  I  did  not  give  yon  aome  of 
the  beautifid  music  of  my  own  dear  country. " 

*^  She  accordingly  commenced  with  one  of  the  moat  exquiritaly  pathetic 
airs  in  all  Irish  music,  ^  Oaierme  IWniZ,'  which  some  person  of  vile  teste 
has  vulgarized  into  the  nickname  of  ^  Kitty  Tyrrell ;'  she  played  *  Caterine 
Treuir  with  such  simpUcitjr,  hot  aft  the  aame  time  with  such  heart-rending 
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jMthoa^  thai  aany  Iriab  ladies  who  wore  proaent,  ooald  not  r^tnun 
their  tean.  After  that  she  played  another  almost  equal  to  it,  '  Lough 
Sbeeliii,'  then  fdUowed  the  « GooUa,'  the  ^  Bed-haifed  Man's  Wife,'  the 
^Blackbird,'  the  ^TVoogha,'  and  others.  In  the  midst  of  the  perfor- 
mance she  tnined  romid,  and  addressing  the  eompanj,  said — 

"  'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  phiying  these  Insh  airs  for  jon — I 
am  plajing  them  for  my  dear  papa.  They  were  kit  airs,  for  he  loved  no 
mnsic  but  Irish  mnnc.  Tfaej  remind  jqm  of  Aom^/"  Her  sister  And  husband 
both  started,  and  loet  no  time  in  bringing  her  to  her  own  house. 

It  was  a  melancholy  thing  that  she  shoold  have  played  those  Irish  airs. 
I:  was  throwing  oil  upon  the  flames.  These  were  the  airs  she  was  ia  the 
habit  of  playing  to  me  every  evening  when  she  was  with  ns.  I  used  to 
ciU  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  **  Susan,  I  want  my  mnsic." 

*'Tes,  papa,  yea,*'  and  then  I  could  hear  her  light,  elastic  bound,  as 
ahe  ascended  them. 

StiU,  we  were  nnwilling  to  take  her  from  her  hnsbaad,  to  whom  she 
was  tenderly  and  devotedly  attached.  But  the  wonder  to  ns  was  why,  with 
snch  tenderness  and  devotion  to  a  hnsband,  who  literally  doaied  on  her,  her 
cry  should  still  be  '^home,  home!  I  most  go  home."  Here  were  two 
ciassea  of  feeling  at  work,  her  affection  for  her  husband,  and  her  un- 
aocoontable  anxiety  to  get  home.  The  nuder-canrent,  however,  prevailed, 
and  in  a  letter  written  to  ns  by  her  nster,  from  which  we  take  a  single  line, 
it  gays: 

"  Unless  Snaan  is  brought  home,  she  will  not  and  cannot  live.'* 

On  rsading  the  whole  letter,  which  was  written  to  piyself,  I  called  her 
mother,  and  addressed  her  to  the  following  effect : 

^'  My  dear  Jane,  I  have  been  very  stupid  all  along,  not  to  have  thought 
of  what  IS  wrong  with  our  darling  Susan.  Her  complaint  is  '  Home 
Sickoeas,'  and  nnless  we  fetch  her  home  she  will  not  recover,  and,  from 
what  I  can  gather  from  Sizzfs  letter,  will  probably  not  survive  three 
moDtbs.  I  have  read  sometiiing  of  *  Home  Sickness,'  as  it  exists  both  in  man 
and  woman,  and  there  is  not  a  symptom  mentioned  in  her  sister's  letters  but 
oooiimia  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  formed.  We  mast  bring  her  and  her 
^terhome  on  a  visit  during  the  summer  months,  and  then  they  can  return 
to  Canada.  I  am  sure  the  visit  would  banish  that  strange  and  melancholy 
malady." 

"  In  God's  name,  then,"  replied  her  mother,  ^*  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
1^0  jou  think  we  could  allow  her  to  die  in  Canada  ?  No ;  if  she  dies  at 
ail,  she  must  die  among  onrselves,  but,  for  God's  sake,  let  her  make  the 

visit." 

"  Yes,  but  we  oould  not  think  of  bringing  her  home  without  her  sister.'* 
'^  Assuredly  not ;  they  must  both  come  home  together." 
I  accordingly  gave  her  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  which  she  transmitted 
to  her  in  the  shape  of  a  bank  order,  stating  to  her  that,  as  it  was  then  the 
dq)th  of  winter,  we  did  not  wish  her  to  come  till  the  May  following.  This 
coined  her,  and  she  regained  her  strength.  At  all  events,  May  arrived, 
and  she  embarked  with  her  sister  in  the  ^'Lady  Eglinton,"  Captain  Bishop. 
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This  fine  old  gentleman,  who  had  made  her  husband's  aoqnsiatance  in 
Canada,  treated  her  and  her  sister  with  the  most  parental  kindness.  There 
was  not  a  delicaej  which  the  ship  afforded  but  was  at  their  disposal  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  received  a  letter  from  them,  infomung  ns  that  thej  would 
arrive  bj  the  above  vessd,  then  one  of  the  steamers  on  the  Gralway  Ihe;  bat 
although  thej  reached  Galway  late,  they  were  obliged  to  stop  there  for  four 
honrs.  They  started,  however,  by  the  night  train,  and  we  knew  they  would 
reach  home  very  early  in  the  morning.  I  slept  that  night,  if  sleep  it  ooold 
be  called,  with  nothing  of  my  dress  kit  aside  bnt  my  qoat.  A  little  before 
ux  o'clock  a  thnndering  knock  came  to  the  door,  wldch  I  instantly  opeaedi 
and  the  cabman  said  to  me : 

«  Two  ladies,  sir.- 

In  an  instant  there  was  a  race  from  the  cab^ioor  to  papa,  who  was  the 
only  penon  then  np.  The  elder  of  the  two,  who  had  the  advantage  in  point 
of  speed,  threw  her  arms  abont  my  neck,  and  was  abont  to  kiss  me,  bat  I 
said: 

*'No,  dariing  Siazy,  Snsan  first    She  is  now  at  home.'* 

I  will  not  here  detail  the  scene  which  occurred.  The  hall  was  crowded 
with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  there  was  nothing  but  embracing,  and 
kissing,  and  weeping ;  when  I  heard  my  name  called  in  tones  of  great  alarm. 

*'  Oh,  for  God*s  sake,  papa,  come  down  to  mamma,  I  fear  she  is  dying !" 

I  ran  instantly  to  her  bed-room,  and  knew  at  the  time  that,  althoogh 
my  daughters  had  arrived,  she  had  not  yet  seen  them.  When  I  reached 
the  bed -side,  I  found  her  in  a  state  of  sudi  maniac  laughter  as  I  had  never 
witnessed.  I  was  frightened,  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  one  of  mr 
daughters  said : 

*'  Papa,  bring  down  Susan." 

I  broDght  Susan  down.  In  point  of  time  the  whole  scene  lasted  only 
about  ten  minutes.  When  Susan  saw  her  mother  in  such  a  state,  she  was 
very  nearly  falling  into  the  same  state  herself. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  however,  every  thing  was  joy  and  de- 
light, and  outbursts  of  affection  produced  by  the  occasion.  In  abont 
an  hour  and  a  half,  I  witnessed  a  most  singular  phenomenon.  When  the 
young  creature  who,  while  in  Canada,  laboured  so  severely  under  what  is 
called  Nostalgia^  or  Home  Sictneee^  she  was  wasting  away  day  after  daj*, 
and  month  idfler  month.  And  even  when  she  returned  home  to  us,  she 
was  so  wasted  and  pale  that  I  became  alarmed. 

^'  I  fear,"  said  I,  <<  that  it  is  too  late.  I  fear  she  has  death  in  her  face/' 
The  phenomenon  I  allude  to  was  this :  in  about  two  hours  after  break- 
fast, which,  in  consequence  of  their  long  journey,  was  an  early  one — I  say 
in  about  two  hours  after  their  return,  and  when  they  had  washed  and 
dressed  themselves,  dear  Susan  was  at  the  piano,  but  with  a  countenance 
so  different  from  what  it  was  at  her  airival,  that  we  could  scarcely  beliere 
our  own  eyes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  dear  child  set  privately  to  work.  She  was  placed 
in  a  most  dbtressing  dilemma.  She  wrote  to  her  husband,  stating  that  she 
-could  not  live  from  him,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  she  could  not  leave 
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home.  At  this  time  I  did  not  know  that  she  had  written  to  him  on  this* 
sabjed  and  to  that  effect.  He  had  then  a  respectable  and  Incrativa  ap» 
poiatment  in  Ganaday  and,  nnder  the  singnlar  and  pecnliar  circnmstances 
of  this  extraordinary  case,  she  induced  him  to  resign  it  and  come  to  her. 
Under  anj  other  circnmstances  the  conduct  of  the  innocent  and  most  af- 
fectionate jonng  creatnre  would  have  been  stark  madness. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months  her  husband, 
earlj  one  morning,  came  into  my  bed-room  before  I  was  up.  The  whole 
thing  at  once  flashed  npon  me,  and,  although  many  a  fother  would  haro 
been  angry  with  her,  I  for  one  could  feel  no  resentment  against  a  child 
who  never  gave  one  of  us  a  sore  heart,  and  whose  only  fault  was,  I  knew, 
to  be  an  eztraordinaiy  excess  of  tenderness  and  affection.  Her  husband 
and  she  are  now  comfortably  situated  in  the  county  of  Ktldare,  not  moro 
thin  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  time  from  us.  She  comes  to  spend  a  week, 
a  fortnight,  and  sometimes  a  month,  and  brings  her  two  beautiful  children 
along  with  her,  because  she  knows  that  grandpapa  is  so  fond  of  them.  At 
an  events,  Nokaigiaj  or  Home  Sickness^  is  gone.  She  is  now  ai  homej  and 
happy.    May  Qod  bless  her  and  keep  her  so ! 


OUR  NATIONAL  TREASURE-HOUSE, 

BT  W.   F.   WAEEHAK. 

Most  of  onr  readers  have  heard  cf  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, bttt  few  possess  anything  beyond  a  vague  notion  of  its  contents.  With 
many  of  us  the  idea  of  a  Museum  is  founded  upon  recollections  of 'the  suite 
of  rooms  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  House,  where  might  be  seen,  some 
jean  ago,  a  heterogeneous  gathering  of  all  sorts  of  curiosities,  from  stuffed 
crocodiles,  and  ghastly,  grinning  New  Zealanders'  heads,  to  models  of  the 
direlling-honses  of  the  Laplander,  or  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders.  There  were  extraordinary  reptiles  bottled  up  in  spirits,  odd 
fishes,  all  spikey ;  varnished  and  apoplectic-looking  Egyptian  mummy-cases, 
mailed  armour  from  the  East,  double-bodied  (we  had  ahnost  written  donble- 
baReUed)calvea,  with  an  irregular  complement  of  limbs  or  heads,  white  black- 
birds, besides  a  whole  army  of  beetles,  cockroaches,  grasshoppers,  and  butter- 
flies, duly  framed  and  glased.  We  remember  also  a  Chinese  junk,  all  mother- 
of-pearl  and  ivory,  and  minutely-executed  inodels  of  whaling-boats,  and 
other  crafi, — ^the  possession  of  which  we  sinfully  coveted ;  for,  oh !  what 
happiness  would  it  have  afforded  us  to  try  their  sailing  powers  upon  the  Canal 
or  Dodder!  The  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Museum  was  not,  after  all,  much 
bdiind  others  of  the  period,  either  here  or  in  Great  Britain.  A  somewhat 
similar  gathering  might  have  been  inspected  in  Trinity  College,  where,  as 
we  reooUect,  a  mummy's  hand,  devoutly  believed  to  have  belonged  to  Cleo- 
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patayiiBed  toesuUetbo  weiid«r,  andeTnawe,of  i»tlieiijiiveii]]ei»  Then 
wen  also  tha  sbota  of  an  Iriib  gianl,  each  aa  big  aa  a  braad-baaiEe^  and  % 
haip,  suppoflcd  to  bare  baen  once  in  tbe  poBaewion  of  Brian  BMoimbe, 
bat  vfaidt«  we  bow  kaow^  from  tbe  atjle  of  ka  onamaitatioB,  cmum*  be 
older  tban  tbe  sizteeatb  centmy.  Botb  tbcee  Mmeama  oontained  a  qsiak- 
ling  of  Iriflb  antiqnitiet,  bnt  tbere  waa  so  airaogemeat ;  and  objeisia  of 
aiebasological  inteieat  were  jmabled  togetber  witb  foaaUa  and  iadaaoribtble 
Imiok-naduiy.  Antiquarian  science  was  aa  yet  in  its  iafanej,  and  each 
soi-diMmi  savaat  seemed  bent  oniy  on  mystifying  bis  readeta.  Our  fecicga»» 
tical  toweia  were  deaeribed  as  celestial  indexes,  Bnddbist  temples,  anelKirite 
xetieatB,  bare  monnments,  andso  fortb ;  oar  pagan  tombs  as  Drmds'  altars; 
and  there  were  keen-visaged  aatiqoaries  wbo  coald  diaeovar  tbe  cbanads 
cot  in  theooreriag-stooe  tbrongh  wbich  tbe  Uood  of  tiw  Tiotira  was  carried 
away  I  A  simple  bronze  reaping-hook  conid  not  be  described  as  anytfaiig 
bnt  the  reiy  kidle  ased  by  tbe  I>raids  in  catting  the  sacred  mialetoe  1  ETtn 
80  lata  aa  tbe  time  of  Sir  W.  Betbam  we  hare  a  fragment  of  bvonae  ar- 
moor  described  aa  an  instrnment  nsed  in  makiag  oeleatial  obSenrations. 
Tbe  celebrated  ioscription,  ''  £.  Ccnid,  1781,"  bad  not  yet  been  ded- 
phered.  For  tbe  information  of  each  of  onr  readers  as  may  not  have  beard 
tbe  story  of  Mr.  Conid's  performance,  we  may  say  that,  on  the  brow  of  a 
monntain  in  Kilkenny,  there  exists  a  hnge  stone,  probably  a  moDameot  of 
pre-bistoric  times,  and  that  it  bears  npon  its  side  certain  inscribed  line^, 
wbich  had  long  attracted  the  attention  of  antiqnaries.  Aboat  tbe  exact 
reading  there  was  some  little  controversy,  bat  the  inscription  at  length 
fonnd  its  way  Into  Dr.  Wood's  ^'Inquiry  Concerning  the  Primitive 
Inhabitants  of  Ireland,-'  and  even  into  Gongh's  edition  of  Cam- 
den's "Britannia,"  where  it  is  engraved.  The  interpretation  was 
Biu  DrroBE,  and  little  donbt  was  entertaioed  that  here,  at  least, 
we  had  written  evidence  of  the  worship  of  Bel^  or  tbe  son,  in  Ire- 
land at  some  remote  period,  when  Erin  traded  with  Pbcenicis.  The 
inscription  possessed  a  decidedly  archaic  character.  Nobody  doabted 
the  antiquity  of  the  letters  or  the  gennineness  of  tbe  dedication  till  a  cnrioos 
antiquary,  wbo  bad  moonted  the  stone,  read  from  above,  "  £.  Conid,  1731.** 
Of  coarse,  this  astounding  discovery  startled  many  of  theleained,  aadmquiries 
were  at  once  instituted,  from  which  the  fact  was  gathered  that  E.  Conid, 
instead  of  being  a  god,  had  been  simply  a  cutter  of  millstones !  Tbe  letters 
and  date  bad  been  carved  from  above ;  and,  to  tbe  viewer  from  below,  the 
tBBcription  was  rimply  reversed.  Dickens'  fiction  of  "  Bill  Stomps,  his 
mark,"  (if  it  be  a  fiction,)  is  scsrcely  equal  to  this.  But  we  are  wandering 
fh>m  our  subject,  which  is  a  glance  at  some  of  the  contents  of  our  trolj 
national  Museum  of  Celtic  Antiquities,  deposited  in  the  Academy-boose  in 
Dawson-street,  and  wbich  are  courteously  shown  by  tbe  assistant-librsria&, 
or  some  other  officer  of  the  house,  to  all  enqub-ers  who  may  present  their 
card.  To  say  that  Ireland,  of  all  countries  in  the  known  world,  is  ricbest 
in  antique  ornaments  of  gold,  is  to  state  a  fact  wbich  eyen  the  stoutest 
sceptic  upon  the  subject  of  the  old  civilisation  of  Erin  cannot  gainaay.  But 
in  tbe  Academy  c(dlection  are  preserved  not  a  few  relics  of  tbe  past,  so 
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predMft  tllat  may  attempt  to  place  a  mere  money  value  upon  them  would 
meet  Ike  eontempt  or  ridicule  of  any  mau,  or  woman  either,  poeeessed  of 
a  mind  superior  to  that  imagined  by  the  poefci  as  capable  oi  '^  botanis- 
ing  upon  a  mother's  grave."    But  of  some  of  these  treasures  anon.    We 
▼OBld  at  present  give  a  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  our  national 
treisniy  was  brought  together — how  it  originated  —  and  how  it  has 
gradually  asenmed  the  proiMl  position  of  the  grandest  gathering  of  Celtic 
aatiquitiea  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  objects  are  presentations — ^have  been 
given  to  science  by  individuals  who  possessed  no  collection,  and  who  felt, 
wisely  enoogb,  that  a  single  article^  or  even  a  small  number  of  antiquities, 
often  of  no  Intrinsic  value,  would  probably  soon  become  lost  to  the  world, 
if  not  deposited  in  a  permanent  public  collection.    The  number  of  such 
preaeuts  to  the  Academy  m  very  considerable,  and  eadi  gift  has  been  duly 
oornnemonttad  or  reoorded.    We  think,  however,  that  if  public  spirit  could 
be  sufficiently  stirred,  many  hundreds  of  articles,  now  in  ones  or  twos, 
io  the  possession  of  private  persons,  unconnected  with  any  antiquarian  or 
litenuy  auodation,  might  find  their  resting  place  in  our  national  Museum. 
The  finest  and  largest  sepulchral  urn  ever  discovered  in  Ireland  was  some 
yeira  ago  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  wanton  jump  of  a  kitten.     An  over- 
tidy  servant  deposited  in  the  dust  hole,  as  rubbish,  a  ^'  find"  of  the  most  beau- 
tifolly  made  arrow-heads  and  celts  of  stone  ever  collected  in  this  country. 
Of  ooufse^  the  dust-hole  was  searched,  but  as  a    recent  clearance  had 
oceaned,  nothing  was  found,  at  least  nothing  that  was  sought  for.    The 
fint  great  accession  to  .the  Academy  Museum  was  effected  in  the  purchase 
of  the  collection  of  Irish  antiquities  made  by  the  late  Dean  Dawson.   Great 
eveots  have  often  been  initiated  by  humble  men.    Probably,  had  not  poor 
Jaaies  Underwood  possessed  the  mania  for  ruining  himself  by  searching  for 
tatiquariaa  waifs,  the  Dean's  collection,  which  undoubtedly  formed  the 
nndeus  of  the  Academy's  treasures  had  scarcely  existed.      No  doubt 
there  were  other  persons,  even  in  Dublin,  at  the  time,  anxious  to  purchase 
anrieot  bronzes,  such  as  celts,  spear-heads,  and  bog  treasures  in  general. 
Petrie's  collection  had  long  been  commenced,  and  every  day  was  adding  to 
It,  but  the  Dean  possessed  the  longer  purse,  and  Underwood  knew  his 
ouvkflt  well ;  still,  however,  the  bigger  purse  had  not  altogether  a  despotic 
^ay,  for  while  the  Dean,  without  much  judgment,  bought  almost  every- 
thing efieied,  Petrie,  with  pecuniary  means  infinitely  inferior,  added  to  his 
ooUection,  many  objects  of  the  highest  antiquarian  interest.    And  how  were 
these  things  procured,  and  what  had  been  the  antecedents  of  Underwood,  who 
really  and  truly  gathered  and  sold  to  the  Dean,  or  to  the  Academy,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  present  collection,  or,  at  least  procured  and  sold  to  the 
^ety  or  the  Dean,  much  more  than  a  liberal  moiety  of  this  wonderful 
coUeetioa  ?    Underwood,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  was  the  son  of  re- 
^lectaUe  parents — at  any  rate,  his  father  held  for  many  years  a  respon* 
Bible  position  in  his  then  Majesty's  Customs  in  Dublin.     Ue  was  brought 
ttp  to  the  trade  of  a  working-jeweller,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  seemed  likely 
to  prosper.    An  old  spear-bead  in  bronze,  exhibited  in  the  window  of  a 
ng-dmp  in  Fishunble-street,  was  his  first  temptation.    It  was  bought 
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for  a  few  coppen,  and  some  ooUectors  of  the  time — ^I  beUere  Major  Sin* 
amoDgst  others — wished  to  repurchase  U  from  oar  now  inetpient  a&tiqnariaa 
jackal.  The  courtship  which  our  weak-minded  friend  had  from  gentlemen 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  station,  who  wished  to  see  the  dutch  of  anti- 
quities of  whidi  this  spear-head  was  the  nest-egg,  soon  half  overtunied 
Underwood's  mind.  At  Sandjmount,  where  he  had  a  residence,  he  was 
regnlarlj  besieged  by  persons  interested  in  his  even  then  remarkable  cabi- 
net. And  how  did  he  get  these  relics  together  ?  We  can  answer  firom 
many  couyersations  which  we  have  had  with  poor  Underwood  himself— 
when  his  legitimate  business  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  poor-house 
was  staring  him  in  the  face*  They  were  picked  up  amongst  the  greasy 
bone -yard  men  in  various  parts  of  DubUn,  and  other  large  dttes  or  towns 
in  Ireland.  Early  and  late,  from  January  to  December,  year  after  year, 
this  enthnuast  visited  every  den  within  his  reach  where  the  rag-pickers 
*'  most  did  congregate;"  where  the  smells  from  decaying  bones,  and  raw  and 
still  untanned  hides  of  oxen  and  horses  were  exhalmg  odours,  which 
only  a  knacker^s  dog  could  bear  without  a  sickening.  In  these  places  old 
brass  was  purchased.  Amongst  the  dealers  there  are  two  kinds  of  old  brass 
known,  *'  country"  and  *'  town.^'  As  it  is,  the  former  is  chiefly  collected  by 
nomadic  pedlers,  who  visitamongst  the  country  people  from  cabin  to  cabin,  and 
give  pins,  needles,  tapes,  thread,  thimbles,  and  other  matters  of  about  the 
same  importance,  for  money,  if  it  can  be  had,  or  for  old  clothes,  metal,  or, 
in  fact,  anything  marketable.  These  wandering  merchants  usually  sold 
their  gatherings  to  dealers  in  Dublin,  or  some  other  large  city.  The 
rags  went  to  one  place,  iron  fragments  to  another,  and  the  brass  generally 
to  the  foundry,  or  to  dealers  in  old  metal.  A  consignment  of  old  brass 
from  the  couutr)*  would  usually  contain  some  objects  of  antiquarian  interest, 
which  had  been  dug  from  a  bog  or  cutting,  and  sold  as  old  metal  to  the 
pedlers.  From  the  brass  boxes  of  Dublin  and  other  places,  in  fact,  Un- 
derwood selected  many  hundreds  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  bronaes  now 
in  the  Academy.  The  number  of  his  acquisitions  was  really  prodigious. 
We  have  seen  in  his  possession  a  collection  of  as  many  as  two  or  three 
dozen  antiqae  specimens,  the  result  of  one  day's  exploration  in  the  old 
metal  yards.  Tlie  Deau  paid  very  liberally,  and  the  course  of  his  collec- 
tion only  ended  with  his  life.  In  the  great  number  of  artides  purchased 
by  him  we  might  expect  to  find  a  few  forgeries ;  and  we  well  remember 
Underwood's  scared  visage,  as  one  morning  he  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
deanery-house.  It  appeared  that  the  patron  had  recently  purchased  from  a 
northern  pedler  a  number  of  very  rare-looking  bronaes  which  he  was  ex- 
hibiting to  the  admiring  gaae  of  some  friends,  when  Underwood  entered. 
We  believe  that  the  Dean  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
Underwood  that  he  was  not  entirely  dependent  upon  that  individual's  con- 
tributions for  the  enlargement  of  his  mnseum.  The  professional  collector 
joined  in  the  examination.  ^' Are  they  not  very  magnificent  spedmens?" 
asked  the  Dean.  ^^Deddediy,"  replied  Underwood,  "but — Ah,  yonr 
reverence,  upon  a  doser  inspection,  I  must  pronounce  the  whole  of  them 
forgeries !"      The  Dean  scarcely  ever  got  over  the  mortification  of  this 
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nfarhiiiate  disooyeiy,  and  was  not  long  in  soundly  rating  the  poor  jackal 
for  having  exposed  his  judgment  before  strangers.  We  believe  that,  for  a 
considerable  ttme  after,  Underwood  was  forbidden  the  house,  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  ^'Antiquities^  were  not  again  shown.  The  Dean's  collection,  some 
yetrs  ago,  formed  the  great  bnik  of  the  Academy  treasures,  but,  as  time 
advanced,  many  hundred  specimens  were  added  by  presentation,  or  by  pur- 
chase. 

The  exquisitely  wrought  '^  Cross  of  Gong,"  universally  considered  as 
the  gem  of  the  Academy's  museum,  was  generously  purchased  and 
presented  by  the  late  Professor  M'Cullough.  It  remuns  one  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  very  finest,  work  of  early  Christian  art  to  be 
fonad  in  Western  Europe.  The  inscription  which  it  bears  round  its  sides 
proves  it  to  have  been  made  in  the  wilds  of  Connaught,  by  native  artists, 
at  a  period  when,  as  yet,  no  Norman  knight  or  man-at-arms  had  set  hostile 
fisot  upon  the  shores  of  Ireland.  In  beauty  of  design  and  perfection  of 
voKkmanship,  in  the  skill  eridenced  by  its  makers  in  more  of  the  arts  than 
one,  there  is  nothing  of  its  class  or  period,  (the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century)  in  this  or  any  countiy,  to  be  compared  to  it.  And  jret,  the 
Academy  contains  a  treasure  which  to  the  thoughtful  who  may  know  its 
story,  mnst  excite  even  a  greater  degree  of  interest.  We  allude  to  a  book 
and  its  cover,  a  reliquary  known  as  the ''  Domhnach  Airgid,"  or  Silver  Shrine. 
Toe  cover  or  shrine  consists  of  three  boxes,  of  various  dates,  the  outer  one 
being  cmnposed  of  silver,  gilt,  an  inner  one  of  copper  or  bronze,  plated  with 
silver,  while  the  third  and  innermost  box  is  formed  of  yew.  The  book  "  is 
a  veDom  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  which,  from  extreme  age,  has  become 
closely  consolidated  into  four  compact  masses  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  from 
(me  <^  which  two  leaves  have  been  detached,  on  which  are  written  in  Latin, 
in  the  Irish  character,  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew." 
Dr.  J.  H.  Todd  considers  that  the  contractions  found  in  this  manuscript 
may  have  been  in  use  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century ;  Dr.  Petrie  regaids  it, 
peihaps,  as  the  oldest  copy  of  the  Sacred  Word  in  existence ;  while  the  late 
Eugene  CCnny  tells  us  that ''  we  have  jost  reason  to  believe  it  to  have  been 
tbe  companion  of  St.  Patrick  in  his  hours  of  devotion,"  and  adds  "  that  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  the  Domhnach  Airgid  was  actually  sanctified 
by  the  hand  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland."  Here,  then,  we  possess  a  work  so 
venerable,  that,  according  to  the  highest  authorities  in  antiqoarian  mattei-s, 
its  date  may  possibly  be  coeval  with  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain — cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  much  later.  Perhaps,  in  the  order  of  chronology,  we 
should  notice  next  a  shrine,  known  for  many  ages  as  the  '^  Gathach^^  or 
BatUe  Book;  of  the  O'Donnells,  a  box  or  case  containing  a  fragment  of  a 
copy  of  the  Psalms,  written  in  the  Irish  character,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  very  autograph  of  St.  Colum 
Oifle,  the  Apoatie  of  Scotland.  St.  Colum,  or  Columba  was  of  the  race  of 
*'  Cooall  Gnlban,"  from  whom  the  Northern  O'Donnells  descend,  and  for  many 
ages  the  "  Cathach"  was  a  precious  heirloom  inthat  illustrious  family,  the 
chiefs  of  which  usually  had  it  carried^before  them  in  battle ;  whence  its  name. 
Of  the  less  known  ^'  shrines"  deposited  in  the  Academy,  it  is  not  necessary  in 
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a  aketeh  like  this  to  spetk;  bnl  tmytnl  oihensre  to  be  aeon,  aad  obo  and 
all  IB  the  Tarions  and  corioiu  styles  of  aaeient  Irisk  de8ig%  exhibited  m 
the  ornamentation  of  their  oorers,  are  well  worthy  of  attentiDn  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  trace  the  bisteiy  of  antiqaa  Irish  art-flUura^Ktere. 
With  the  ezoeptioB  of  the  fact  that  the  croaieis  and  bishops'  ccooka  pre- 
served ia  our  national  treaswy,  do  not  enolose  naanscripts,  the/  are 
not  less  interesting  as  evidences  of  the  extraordinary  proficiency  as  wosknes 
in  metal  which  the  Irish  had  attuned,  at  a  time  when  the  greater  portion 
of  Europe  had  slmost  snnk  into  original  barbaiisa.  Here  is  exhibited, 
amongst  many  othen,  the  episoopal  staff,  or  crook,  of  St.  Golam  Gille.  It 
is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  this  even  stiH  exqoiaite  relic  has  been  stripped  of 
A  considerable  qnantity  of  its  aaeient  cmamentation*  The  cases  cowtaiitiag 
ecclesiastical  antiqoities  exhibit  a  considerable  nnmber  of  the  crooks  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  eariy  Irish  Ghnrch.  It  is  a  pity  that,  in  the  great  vsajority 
of  instaaoes,  the  origins]  ownership  cannot,  be  decided.  Bat  they  are  ail 
exquisitely  designed  and  decorated,  often  very  profusely,  with  a  pecnliariy 
elegant  style  of  snake  patten,  which  appears  to  have  originated  in  this 
ooontry.  What  a  field  of  speonlatioa  is  thus  opened!  Whence  did 
the  Iri(^  derive  this  power?  Where  did  they  procnre  the  bronse, 
silver,  and  gold — ^whence  the  glass  and  enamel^what  were  their 
processes  of  working — and  in  what  kind  of  abode  was  the  naira- 
calous  work  designed,  and  brought  to  perfectioa?  As  yet  we  know 
very  little  upon  these  subjects,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  eompletelj  estab- 
lished fact  bearing  upon  the  matter  or  question  is  simply,  that  similar 
work  is  not  found  out  of  Ireland,  except  in  a  few  districts  where  Irish  in* 
flnence  extended ;  in  short,  that  these  objects  which  now  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  the  antiquarian  world  are  most  exdnsively  the  results  of  the  genius 
and  skill  of  natives  of  this  country.  Perhaps,  after  the  shrines  and  crosiers, 
the  bells  of  the  old  Irish  churchmen,  preserved  in  the  Academy,  claim  the 
most  attention.  They  are  often  of  the  greatest  interest,  many  having  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  in  one  family,  from  the  time  of 
the  original  owner.  The  Bell  of  St.  Patrick,  now  in  the  possesion  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  with  its  exquisitely  wrought  and  jeweUed  t»se,  ia  no 
doubt,  the  finest  historical  monument  of  its  class  extant.  The  family  of 
Kane,  of  Kilmsh,  possess  the  bell  of  Saint  Senan,  almost  as  glorioosly 
enshrined  ;  and  other  examples  are  known.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  bells  in 
the  Academy  have  retained  their  history ;  but  there  may  be  seen  many 
fine  specimens  of  the  quadrangular  kind,  as  well  as  of  iintinnabula,  some- 
times square,  and  sometimes  circular,  and  usually  styled  "  Altar-belb." 
Many  of  these  came  with  the  Dean's  aati<}uities,  one  or  two  specimens 
exhibit  nidlo  work  of  a  very  curious  kind,  and  one  bears  a  cross  and  in- 
scription in  the  character  of  the  ninth  century.  How  few  of  our  readara 
could  expect  to  find  in  a  nineteenth  century  house,  in  Dawson-street,  coUeeted 
together  so  many  relics  of  men,  whose  lives  have  added  the  most  gloriona 
page  to  the  history  of  Ireland  1  But  we  have  not  done,  even  with  the 
ecdesiasticai  portion  of  our  necessarily  very  imperfect  sketch.  Seals  in 
silver  or  bronze  of  kings,  chteftsios,  i^ots,  or  of  xeligioua  commmuties^ 
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fitNB  Hw  Iwdftk  ontmry  down  io  the  cizteeoth,  an  btve  piMeired.    Bnt 
f or  ihfr  eiBftiona  of  the  kto  Mafor  Sirr,  who  fatd  a  paoBMi  for  odkolmg 
ttUMBt  aeala,  onr  aalteal  nHnemn  wovU  pooMas  many  laionBtiBg  sped- 
neoB  DOW  iijrairievafciy  IobU    They  were  exdmoged  with  moDj  other  Irish 
tttMputieB  to  an  Italian  inetare-deaier,  liymg  in  Edtnhnigh,  who  gafve  a 
lew  so-called  <' Anflieot  Mastara,'' of  More  than  deohtfni  meri^  as  their  pri^ 
Onekhsr  side,  the  q>eeidstion  proved  nnfortnoate.    The  paintings  coald 
oot  be  appreciated  in  DnbMn,  jnst  aanopsfing  adnuvers  for  the  antiqnities 
onU  he  foond  in  the  SeottiBh  capital,  eo  the  hnmaes  ware  disposed  <^  at  a 
soeiy  nominal  priee^  and  the  seals  foand  their  wny  to  porchanen  of  old 
silnr.    ATOiynearnfaBiTeofthewiiier  of  this  article  happenuig  to  he  in 
Edinhaigh  at  the  time,  saw  theaeals  exposed  for  sale  in  the  dhop  windows. 
llwy  weie,  eren  in  the  espital  of  (he  anthor  of  *^  WaTerley,"  soppoeed  to  be 
batterstampB ;  and,  though  oarYehitiYe,  npon  his  letnm  to  Bohlhi,  inionaed 
ooeof  dieduefoofiectors  hereof  what  lie  had  seen  abroady  the  fidl  truth  of 
the  story,  not  bemg  at  the  tiae  belieTed,  so  maay  months  were  lost  before 
iBf  attempt  waaiude  to  seonre  the  articles,  that  by  the  tune  enqairy  conld 
befaifly  set  on  fsot^aU,  or  nearly  all,  the  old  scab  had  gone  to  the  cmcible  I 
SoBie  of  the  Irish  spear^heads  sold  by  Sirr  «e,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
fiacr  than  our  best  spedmens  at  home,  and,  np  to  a  late  period,  they  weve 
abown  as  ^  Celtuf*  rdics,  a  term  which  might  equally  be  appieid  to  Gtoal* 
iib,  Btitidi,  Welsh,  or  Irish  anticputies.    In  oar  previons   remarks  we 
We  paid  no  attention  to  the  order,  chronologically  at  least,*  in  which 
sQin  cf  the  dasses  of  antiqnities  shonki  probably  be  mentioBed.    We  write 
Bot  far  the  deeply  learned,  and  wodd  &8t  toa^  upon  the  class  of  objects 
vineh  mig^t  natnrally  he  sapposed  to  exdte  the  livdiest  interest  of  a  visiter. 
Of  the  three  gieat  races,  wlddi  came  like  snceesnve  waves  of  popolation  to 
grrsmen  and  wosnn  to  Erin,  we  know  at  present  lit^  more  than  the  namas. 
b  tin  bogs,  beds  of  rivers,  and  newly-plonghed  lands  of  this  old  coantiy, 
amy  Aonsand  works  of  hmnan  hands,  of  stone,  bone,  gold,  silver,  bronae, 
Mte",  eaitlienware,  glass,  and  «rren  of  waed,  have,  ftom  time  to  time, 
been  disoovered,  and  tfie  Academy  containa  some  thoasaads  of  spedaseas. 
Widun  a  recent  period  they  have  been  aUy  arranged,  dassiiled,  and  oata- 
Joped,  by  Surgeon  Wiide,  and  wa  want  bat  some  antiquarian  Cavier  to 
tike  np  tiie  fragments,  and,  as  it  ware,  to  se-crBate,  to  the  miad's-eye,  at 
iMst,  oar  aaoealors,  friends,  and  foes,  as  they  once  lived  and  loved,  hated, 
f«^  and  dwdt  in  die  oonntry  we  now    call  Ireland,  hat  whidi  many 
would  have  called  **  West  Britain."    It  has  fccen  hitherto  the  eastern 
saeagst  wikers  to  classify  ohjects  of  amaqae  art  in  the  order  in  whidi 
tker  would  seem  ehfOBologieally  to  ^1,    Thus,  we  read  of  the  stone,  bronze 
ud  iraa  ages,  from  a  hdief  generally  entertained,  that  in  the  infancy  of 
steieqr,  in  the  West  aad  North  of  fiurope,  weapons  for  warfore,    the 
^ibase,  etc,  are  hare  aimoet  exdnsivdy  formed  of  stone ;  that  ike  stone  snbse- 
qoenUy  gave  place  to  bronze,  which  in  its  tarn  was  succeeded  by  iron. 
Wo  have  only  space  to  say,  that  we  believe  the  change  in  the  Guidon  of 
^  material  caald  ne^er  have  been  very  sadden.    That  the  eailtest  ef  die 
weapoDS  and  iBStnuBOiti  preserved  in  the  Academy  are  made  of  stone,  there 
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can  be  110  donl>C,  Iml  nothing  Ib  known  of  thdr  period,  or  of  the  raees  who 
manafactnred  them.  Onr  Flint  Collecdon  indndes  npwnide  of  1,275  eped^ 
mens,  oomprising  arrow  and  spear-heads,  knivea,  pnnohes,  besides  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  weapons  and  Ux^  of  a  less  obvions  character.  Tluu 
mortoary  nms  were  nsed  by  the  people  of  the  stone  period  b  certain,  arrow* 
heads,  and  other  small  objects  of  flint  haymg  been  found  withm  them, 
along  with  charred  homan  remains,  as  well  as  bones  of  some  of  the  minor 
animals.  The  nnmber  of  nms  preserred  in  the  Academy  is  veiy  small,  eon- 
sidering  the  frequency  of  their  discovery,  considerably  more  than  100  liav* 
ing  been  found ;  at  least,  in  one  instance  together,  but  there  are  some  really 
magnificat  specimens,  for  one  of  which  Wilde  daims  the  proud  distinction 
of  being,  both  in  dengn  and  execatbn,  the  finest  which  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  the  British  islands.  But  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  Academy, 
the  unrivalled  collection  (380  spedmens)  oi  golden  ornaments,  will  moBt 
astonish  the  general  visiter.  At  some  remote  tune,  Ireland  must  have  been 
a  kind  of  California.  Surgeon  Wilde,  who  has  examined  neariy  every 
museum  in  Europe,  informs  us  that  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  antique 
artides  of  gold  have  been  found  in  this  than  in  any  other  country  m  Notth- 
Westem  Europe,  from  the  Alps  to  the  utmost  inhabited  limits  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  They  oonsbt  of  neck  and  waist  torques,  fillets,  and  bur- 
bands,  gorgets,  rings  for  the  arms  and  fingers,  braodets,  diadema,  ne^- 
laoes,  iNreast-pios,  esr-rings,  ring-money,  bidla,  boxes,  brides  misoeDaae- 
ous  articfes.  Where  all  the  gold  was  origmally  procured  is  a  point  not 
eadly  determined,  though  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  na- 
tive. At  any  rate,  the  manufacture  is  native,  as  our  gold  antiquities  are 
not  shnilar  to  those  found  in  other  countries,  either  in  form  or  decoration. 
An  able  review  of  Surgeon  Wilde's  admirably  arranged  and  iUnatrated 
catalogue  of  these  beaudful  antiquities  having  appeared  in  the  last  month's 
numb^  of  this  Magaeine,  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  further 
reference  to  the  "  golden  store*'  of  the  Academy,  but  shall  condode  onr 
little  sketch  with  a  glance  at  the  silver,  and  thousands  of  bronae  articles, 
whidi,  even  more  completdy  than  the  gold,  evidence  the  taste  and  nuura- 
facturing  skill  of  the  old  people  of  Erin.  Amongst  these,*  the  superb 
broodies  and  pins,  sre  the  meet  interesting.  Carved,  or  cast,  in  a  manner 
which  our  most  skilful  workmen  of  the  present  day  cannot  equal,  b^^emmed 
with  settiogs  of  stones,  amber,  or  many*tinted,  composition,  the  secr^  of 
which  is  lost,  and,  above  all,  designed  in  a  series  of  most  exquisite  forms, 
in  infinite  variety,  they  must  be  pronounced  the  most  wonderful  prodnetion 
of  art-maaufactuie,  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  classical  period  of  antiqaity, 
to  be  found  in  any  country.  Should  any  of  our  readers  think  we  exng- 
gerate ;  let  them  go  and  see  for  themsdves.  One  Irish  brooch,  supposed 
to  be  as  early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  is  described  even  by  tbe 
London  '^  Times,"  as  ^'so  exquisitdy  beautiful  as  to  appear  the  work  of 
fairy  hands." 

Broodies  and  pins  were  worn  by  the  ancient  Gdts,  as  doak-fastener?, 
and  their  position  upon  the  breast  is  represented  in  sculptures  upon  the 
cdebrated  crosses  of  Cloimiacnoise,  and  similar  works  in  other  places. 
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Were  Moore  afire  now,  he  had  no  Deoeaaitylto  sigh  for  the  *'  Swords  of 
Former  Thnes."  We  believe,  that  as  onr  Nadonal  Mnseom  is  richer  in 
golden  antiqnitiea  than  any  other  west  or  north  of  the  Alps,  so 
it  is  in  the  possessicm  of  bronze  remains  and  relics  generally,  of  a 
pre-hiatoric  age.  Thousands  of  specimens,  consisting  of  swords,  spear- 
heads, celts,  googes,  tools,  bridle-bits,  crotals  (a  kind  of  bell),  culinary 
utensils,  pins,  brooches,  bodkins,  tweeaers,  and  other  articles,  too 
Domerons  to  mention,  composed  of  bronae,  are  here  to  be  found.  The  simi- 
larity between  onr  bionae  weapons  and  those  depicted  upon  Etmscan  vases 
ia  very  atrikmg ;  and  it  is  corions  to  remark  that  onr  bronze  antiqnities 
generally  are  admirable  in  form  and  ornamentation,  in  proportion  to  their 
degree  of  antiquity.  We  may  here  draw  our  reader's  attention  to  a  "  Trea^ 
sQiy  Minnte,"  very  recently  granted,  through  the  operation  of  which,  no 
^doabt,  much  will  be  saved  to  science  which  otherwise  had  been  hidden, 
lost,  cooaigned  to  the  melting-pot,  or  smuggled  abroad,  to  enrich  foreign 
collections.  It  is  a  ireamre-trove  regulation,  by  which  the  finder  of  an 
article  has  only  to  bring  it  to  the  nearest  police-officer,  from  whom  be  will 
receive  a  receipt,  by  which  the  Government  undertakes  to  return  the  article 
if  not  required,  or  to  g^ve,  if  retained,  the  ^^fuU  valu^*  thereof, — not 
merely  its  intrinsic,  or  bullion  value,  if  of  metal,  but  its  full  antiquarian 
worth,  as  determined  by  the  Committee  of  Antiquities  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
Acadany,  to  which  body  all  such  articles  are  submitted  for  award  by  the 
Lord  lieotenant. 

We  would  be  omitting  a  duty  if  we  did  not  make  some  notice  of 
the  obligations  to  which  the  Archnological  public  in  general,  and  the  Aca- 
demy in  particular,  are  under  to  a  man,  who,  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way, 
his  secured  to  us  and  to  posterity  s  very  considerable  number  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  antique  articles,  chiefly  of  the  precious  metals  which 
the  Musenm  contains.  We  allude  to^  John  Donegan,  of  Dime-street ; 
one  who,  like  William  Dargan  and  Gharies  Bianconi,  by  well  directed 
energy,  and  a  long  career  of  usefulness,  has  amassed  a  fortune  which,  by 
his  oonidlnct,  he  seems  merely  to  hold  in  trust  for  purposes  of  charity  in 
the  first  place,  and,in  a  secondary  degree,  for  the  advancement  of  every  move- 
ment by  whidi  his  countrymen  might  hope  to  benefit.  John  Donegan,  as  a 
purchaser  of  bullion,  and  in  his  connection  with  country  dealers  in  watches 
ttd  jewellery,  has  possessed  peculiar  facilides  of  collecting  such  waifs 
and  strays  of  the  olden  time  as  are  usually  found  in  drainage  or  agricul- 
tural operations  in  this  countiy.  To  our  personal  knowledge,  he  has  often 
dedmed  disposing  of  such  articles  to  strangers,  though  the  price  they 
offered  far  exceeded  the  value  he  might  expect  to  receive  for  the  antique 
torque,  crescent,  fibaU^  or  brooch,  as  the  case  might  be,  from  any  national 
institotion.  We  have  known  him  to  hold  things  over  for  many  months  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  yet  be  purchased  by  the  Academy.  Indeed, 
Benegan,  in  his  quiet  way,  has  done  much  to  enrich  our  treasure-house, 
and  but  for  his  patience  and  unselfishness,  many  of  onr  best  things  had 
been  exported,  or,  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  melted  down. 

We  have  also  to  thank  the  *'  Shannon  Commissioners*' for  many  invain- 
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^le  aeqidsitioiis.  Dmng  tiie  piDgieeii  H  thdr  woiIb,  'pwtfeahriiy  iMhe  ford 
of  MeeHck,  near  Poitamiia,  a  grMt  manj  antiqiiitiM  were  dlaoofered,  aod 
secured  for  the  Academy.  The  order  in  irhieh  they  were  fimnd  ae  eoriona 
and  soggestnre.  Fint^  neiriy  npon  the  mufice,  aosM  iwayma  and  odier 
artades  of  no  very  great  antiqnity,  matchlooks,  aad  so  ibrtb,  aj^nsred  ; 
next  came  weapons  aoeh  as  swords  and  apear^boads,  of  a  chsaater  ex- 
tremely interesting,  mede  of  iron;  and,  in  a  lower  ttemta,  the  leaf-shaped 
hronse  swords,  spear-heads,  cdts,  etc,  of  a  pre-histoik  age ;  and,  Isstij, 
at  a  considerable  depth,  were  found  the  atone  hateheti,  and  other  imf^emeots 
of  a  race  who  inhabited  these  islands  when  society  was  in  its  nfiney,  aad  who 
lived  in  a  state  of  barbarity  similar  to  that  of  the  natives  of  Tugataboo 
in  the  time  of  Cook.  From  ano^r  Gov emmeirt  Department^  the  Druaage 
Commission,  there  are  most  valuable  presentations,  some  peirfocdy  nni^iie. 

They  consist  chiefly  of  articlee  disoovered  in  or  about  the  cnmmtgugtj  or* 
artificial  islands,  laid  bare  by  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  lakas  in  tiienortii 
and  west  of  Ireland.  The  pecaliarities  of  the  orannogne,  and  the  oharacter 
of  the  antiquities  found  in  connection  with  them,  fonned  a  sabject,  entitled, 
*'  The  Lake  Homes  of  the  Irisii,''  published  in  a  former  Munber  of 
^*  The  Hibernian,"  we  have  barely  glanced  at  the  sonroea  fbom  which 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  Museum  has  been  chiefly  enriched.  It  i8 
wonderful,  considering  the,  until  lately,  very  limited  means  of  the 
Academy,  that  such  a  Museum  could  have  been  fonned.  Denbtless, 
there  have  been  many  hundreds  of  presentations,— -eiagle  aoti« 
quities  or  a  ^^find;" — but,  in  looking  at  the  vast  a^regate,  oar  sur- 
prise is  how  so  many  articles,  most  of  them  more  tiiaa  a  tbouaad  yean 
eld,  conld  have  been  lost  and  found.  Yet  4ld  men,  in  the  oonoe  of  oar 
inquiries,  have  informed  us  that,  forty  years  i^go^  many  aooras  e€  each  arti- 
cles as  they  now  eageriy  search  for  in  the  ^  old  brass"  ware  sfaipfed  off  to 
English  ports,  and  consigned  to  the  fomideries. 

In  the  possession  of  Celtic  treasures  of  a  remote  antiqaily,  wa  stand 
the  richest  countiy  in  the  world.  But  for  ignoraace  and  apathy,  oar  ston 
might  have  been  increased  a  hundred  fold.  When  Hamlet  asks — ^  Whj 
may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dost  of  Alexander  IHI  he  find  it  8t<^ 
ping  a  bung-hole  ?"  he  b  answered  by  Hoiatio-^"  Tweve  ta  consider 
too  curiously  to  consider  so."  We  might  fiad  a  kind  of  parafld  tn  the  £ite 
of  many  thousands  of  our  Bronzes,  and  the  consideration  is  aot  ao  veiy 
curious.  A  Celtic  warrior  looses  his  arms,  or  they  are  buried  with  hie  body— 
time,  perhaps,  two  thousand  years  ago.  They  are  found  in  the  nineleeath 
century  by  a  turf-cntter ;  sold  as  old  metal,  shipped  to  Enj^aad,  and  BMlied, 
and  cast,  with  other  materials,  into  the  fonn  of  a  six-poonder,  work-house 
bell,  or  the  gear  of  a  locomotiTO  I  Strange  hiatoiy  this !  After  being 
buried  in  a  bog  for  twenty  or  thhty  centuries,  to  be  knocked.op  with  a 
''dirty  shovel,"  and  pressed  into  a  service  so  unromaatic ! 

We  had  scarcely  penned  what  we  befieved  to  be  Uie  kit  tinea  of  oor 
brief  notice,  when  the  evening  journals  announced  the  diuJh  of  Eugene 
O'Curry.  Within  a  few  short  montiis  Ireland  has  lost  two  aaan,  whose 
nasaes  nmst  ever  be  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Jiteratase  of  this 
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cottntry— ire  may  say  of  the  world.  "  Star  after  star  decny?,**  but  when  shall 
be  recorded  a  loss  like  that  which  we  must  feel  in  the  death  of  two  soch  mea 
as  John  O^Donoran  and  Engene  0*Garry  ?  We  bnt  echo  the  sentiment  of 
soj  person  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  valne  and  extent  of  the  labours 
of  these,  alas!  we  fear,  the  last  of  theBrehons,  when  we  state  the  loss  irre- 
panble.  We  have  great  minds  still  among  us,  but  circumstances  are  not 
likelj  to  occur  again  when  two  men,  possessing  the  hearty,  honest,  and 
natnrsl  impulse  for  archnological  investigatiou  which  we  recognize  in  O'Curry 
and  O'DonoTan,  can  benefit  by  opportunities  for  gaining  antiquarian  and 
topographied  knowledge  in  every  county,  or  even  parish,  in  Ireland,  such 
utkey  enjoyed  when  engaged  upon  the  Ordnance  Survey.  These  distin- 
inushed  schdars,  by  the  inscrntable  w'U  of  Providence,  were  removed  from 
this  mortal  scene  in  the  very  prime *of  their  intellectual  strength  and  use- 
fobieas.  If  in  their  deaths  we  must  discern  an  irreparable  loss  to  Celtic 
literature,  we,  nevertheless,  retain  the  proud  consolation  that  the  works 
which  they  have  left  us  can  never  die  as  long  as  the  Irish  or  English  lan- 
guage shidl  be  spoken  or  read. 


A  TEPID  BATH. 


"  What*s  all  that  cackling  and  screaming  in  the  lower  regions  ?**  Colonel 
Batier  enquired  of  his  serving  man,  who  had  just  entered  the  diningroom 
with  a  goodly  array  of  tumblers  and  spoons  jingling  on  a  tray,  whereof  the 
^'fflosic  with  its  silver  sound"  was  pleasant  to  the  ear.  The  opening  of 
the  door  had  let  in  an  uproar  from  the  back-stairs,  intimating  unbridled 
iiikrity  among  the  kitchen  denizens ;  the  men  shouting  with  hoarse  laughter, 


'*  While  woman*8  softer  bouI  in  glee  dissolved  aloud. 


«» 


''What  is  it  all  about  ?**  said  the  Colonel. 

'*  It  is  only  Manns  Reilly,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  "  who  has  just  come 
in  vlth  Sir  Antony's  compliments,  and  a  haunch  of  venison.*' 

"  Onl^  Manus  Reilly  T'  said  our  host,  *'  as  if  that  were  nothing.  I 
might  have  guessed  from  those  sounds,  that  the  fellow  was  not  far  off.  He 
ifoM  set  a  meeting  of  Quakers,  or  a  Board  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in 
a  roar.  Beg  of  him,  as  soon  as  he  has  sofficiently  entertained  his  present 
company,  to  bestow  a  few  minutes  upon  us." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  summons  before  the  visiter  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  an  elderly,  weather-beaten  man,  of  grave  aspect,  and  rather  bashful 
demeanour.  He  was  dressed  in  the  usaal  costume  of  a  game-keeper,  and 
except  for  a  small  pair  of  hazel  eyes,  quick  and  observant  as  became  his 
vocation,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  very  dull-looking  clown,  as  in  his 
present  situation,  be  seemed  a  very  awkward  one.  Nobody  could  suspect 
that  a  mine  of  fun  was  covered  by  such  a  heavy  brow,  or  that  flashes  of 
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merriment  were  wont  to  ifsue  from  those  clnmej  lipf .  Hi«  rntnoer  wai 
strikingly  diffideoty  no  uncommon  thing,  by-the-bje,  with  popnUr  bnmoonstS} 
when  oppressed  with  a  oonscionsness  that  mndi  is  expected  from  tben. 
He  had  evidently  been  called  into  that  presence  to  make  sport  for  krdlv 
Philittines ;  and  the  most  practised  assaraace  has  often  given  wsy  is 
a  similar  predioanient.  Bat,  in  good  sooth,  our  game-keeper  was,  after 
his  peculiar  fashion,  a  modest  man,  or  at  least  a  shy  one.  He  stood, 
therefore,  for  a  few  moments,  twisting  his  hat  into  twenty  different  shapes, 
and,  whilst  he  stammeriogly  acknowledged  the  hedge-fire  of  greetings  which 
assailed  him  from  all  sides  of  the  table,  be  shifted  his  position  from  one  leg 
to  the  other,  as  he  would  have  said  of  anybody  else,  just  like  a  heo  on « 
hot  griddle. 

The  pos«ibiKty  of  a  ^'  ahy  Irishman"  has  been  often  doubted.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  the  whole  species  is  allowed  by  the  most  envions  tongues  to 
be  ihy  enough,  not  even  the  great  Thunderer  wonld  dbpate  that.  Bst  of 
the  sbyness  which  admits  no  flambeau  before  its  merit,  there  is  still  a  ques- 
tion, when«the  qualities  df  onr  race  fall  under  discussion.  Was  it  not  Mr. 
Roebuck  who  challenged  Alderman  John  Reynolds  to  lay  his  finger  on  » 
single  specimen  of  mauvaiae  honte  among  onr  parliamentary  contingent  of 
one  hundred  and  five  ?  and  did  not  one  of  the  Scallys — I  forget  which  of 
them  it  was — ^'  going*'  it,*  in  the  family  way,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
like  EuryaluSf  and  exclaim,  *'  Me — ^me — ^Adsum  ?** 

That  claim  was  not  allowed ;  the  attempted  exception  only  served  to 
thicken  the  proofs  of  the  rule.  But  out  of  Parliament,  and  also,  I  suq 
bound  to  add,  out  of  onr  Quarter  Sessions'  Courts,  there  are  hundreds  still 
unbiassed  by  high  British  consuetude,  who  cannot  say  Boo  to  a  goose,  till 
the  *^  dead  cowld*'  is  taken  out  of  them. 

Of  such  was  Manns  Reilly.  Happily,  our  governor  knew  the  war  to 
thaw  him.  A  magnum  tumbler,  skilfally  mixed,  was  set  at  his  right  hand, 
and  he  was  accommodated  with  a  chair  (the  same  which  in  former  dajs 
was  occupied  by  the  family  piper— near  to  the  sideboard,)  while  the  sani- 
tary  state  of  the  household  at  The  Gkn  was  affectionately  inquired  after. 
My  Lady  was  well,  and  Sir  Antony  was  **  hearty."  The  young  ladies  were 
gone  to  Killarney  on  a  pleasure  trip;  and  Mr.  Garrett,  ^Uvcoorse,"  was  gone 
to  take  care  of  them.  As  for  the  buck  that  was  shot  yesterday,  there  was 
no  pai*ticular  feasting  going  to  bo  on  the  head  of  him  ;  or,  to  be  sure,  the 
present  company  would  have  heard  of  it ;  but  he  was  only  '^  kilt  for  as  ex- 
periment.*' 

"An  experiment?' 

"  Aye,  in  troth,  your  honour,  nothing  else.  Sir  Antony  was  onasytitthe 
would  tiy  a  trained  shooting  pony  he  bought  from  a  dailer  at  the  fair  of  Creg;^' 
That  is  the  wonderful  pony,  surely.  He  set  the  game  like  a  spaniel,  even 
before  he  got  the  first  scent  of  it,  and  never  laid  more  than  three  legs  to 

♦  **  €k>ing  Scully/'  is  a  proverbial  phrase  in  Ireland,  to  denote  a  person  who 
takes  more  than  a  fair  share  of  what  ia  to  be  had,  be  it  solid  or  fluid ;  hut  espe- 
cially the  latter. 
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the  gromid  afterwards,  till  Hhe  barrowknight  shot  the  buck  from  off  his  back. 
Bat  then,  if  he  did  not  forget  bis  thrainin'  and  pelt  avraj  oa  all-fours,  with 
the  bit  between  his  teeth,  clean  out  of  the  park,  I'll  give  your  honours 
Uve  never  to  believe  a  word  I  tell  yon  again.  Ob,  he's  a  wondherful  pony !" 

^  Do  yoa  mean  to  convey  by  yonr  admiration,"  asked  the  oolonel, 
"that  my  friend  Sir  Antony  has  been  once  more  bamboozled  in  horseflesh, 
and  that  his  new  purchase  also,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  a  icrewP* 

*^  That  is  about  the  moral  of  it,  your  honour,"  said  Manns.  "  There 
is  fire  and  thirty  guineas  gone  to  Man-Cheather,  or  to  a  worse  place,  (if 
there  is  worse) ;  and  they  might  as  well  have  been  laid  out  in  one  of  them 
Hooasr  Lottheries^  for  polisbin'  the  Blacks,  where  there  is  nothing  but 
prizes,  and  nobody  wins  them." 

*' Cynical  as  ever,"  said  the  Colonel ;  ^'your  satire  splashes  all  round, 
not  even  sparing  the  ladies,  and  their  Bazaars." 

^^  That  is  my  way,  as  yon  know,  Colonel,  axing  your  pardon ;  ever  and 
always  to  ^ve  people  their  full  jew." 

''I  know  it,  my  old  Gdde  of  the  Bath,  I  know  it," 

"  Thereby,"  chimes  in  a  young  ensign  of  the  party,  who  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Arthur  Butler,  the  son  of  our  host,  '*  thereby,  I  am  sure,  hangs  a 
tale." 

^Not  a  doubt  of  that,  Master  Arthur ;"  said  the  sportsman  drily. 

^I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  repeats  the  stripling,  '*for  I  have  often 
heard  my  father  call  you  his  Balh  Ouide,  Would  you,  sir,  have  any 
objecdon  to  explain  it ;  for  by  the  nods  and  wreathed  smiles  which  yon 
exchange  with  Mr.  Reilly  yonder,  as  often  as  the  bath  is  mentioned  be- 
tween you,  there  must  be  something  amusing  in  the  thoughts  suggested  by  it." 

^'  b,  singularly  amusing,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  and  piquant  too.  But  I 
don't  advise  you  to  lay  up  a  similar  reminiscence  for  the  solace  of  your 
goaty  3rear3.  If  yonr  curiosity  is  not  to  be  appeased  without  a  complete 
revelation,  I  refer  you  to  the  principal  actor.  Ask  tho  G.  B.  himself; 
there  he  is." 

^Wm  I  fell  it,  Colonel?"  said  Reilly,  starting  erect  from  his  lazy, 
reenmbent  posture,  and  his  eyes  twinkUng  with  mischief ! — '*  Will  I  tell 
it?'' 

^'Do  so,  if  you  please — from  end  to  end ;  ail — all,  nothing  extenuate. 
To  ask  you  to  set  down  naught  in  malice  would  be  putting  too  severe  a 
curb  upon  your  genius.    But  no  names,  recollect." 

^^  Is  it  me,  Colonel  ?  Names  I  I'd  scorn  it.  Honour  is  bright.  If 
the  cap  fits  any  one  let  him  wear  it.  I  can't  help  that.  But  Fll  swear  it 
happened  in  California,  before  the  goold  grew  there,  if  that  would  be  more 
agreeai^" 

^  No,  no — tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth ;  and,  if  possible,  nothing  but 
the  ti«th." 

^  And  kiss  the  book"— -added  the  knave  with  gravity,  raising  the  glass 
to  his  lips. 

'Mt  is  a  great  many  years  ago,  coming  next  Christmas^"  he  proceeded, 
*^  when  myself  was  young,  and  then  that  I  won't  mention  wor  young  too-— 
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youns^,  and  foolish.  A  gentleman  came  into  this  neig:hbonrhood  to  aet  op 
for  Parliament,  fie  stood  on  the  grand  onld  Tory  interest.  Little  busi- 
ness he  would  have  in  them  days  to  dream  of  being  chiured  thro*  the 
streets  of  Bntlerstown  on  any  other  interest ;  al — so,  haying  the  com- 
mendation of  the  clargy,  and  being  heir  to  a  nate  prapperty  of  his 
own,  with  plenty  of  free-holders  npon  it,  he  won  the  day.  Ah  1  praise  be 
with  long  ago — 'twas  asy  to  win  then.  Any  one  that  liked  to  go  the  right 
way  abont  it,  if  he  had  the  convaniency  to  pay  his  way  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  qnolity— conld  get  into  Paiiia- 
ment.  A  nice  patthem  of  a  mimber  we  got  in  Bntlerstown — ^a  white- 
hured  gorsoon,  green  ont  of  a  College  they  called  Oxford,  jnst  two-and- 
twenty  that  grass,  and  still  withal,  a  Captain  of  the  King*8  Body  Guard- 
not  a  word  o'  lie  in  it." 

Here  one  of  the  hearers  intermpted  the  thread  of  the  nairatire  to  in- 
qoire,  in  what  part  of  the  world  Oxford  lay. 

**Not  a  know  I  know,"  replied  the  narrator,  ''bat  it  must  be 
some  place  abroad ;  for  sorra  word  of  good  English  the  said  mimber  of 
Parliament  could  speak  only  haw — hawing  at  every  word,  which  made  tho 
people  pity  him,  while  it  set  them  langhin*  at  the  same  time.  Both  which 
considerations  were  in  his  favour.  Poor  Connsellor  MacKeown — the  po- 
pular candidate— said  he  was  no  better  nor  a  cockney^  whatever  that  is ; 
and  the  counsellor  was  a  grand  man  at  the  tongues  himself.  He  coulil 
talk  high  Dutch,  and  Portagee,  Frinch,  and  Prosody  like  a  native. 

'*  A  native  of  where,  Manus  ?*'  cried  Ensign  Butter. 

'^  A  native  of  IreUind,  what  eLse  ?  Maybe  you  thought  Td  saj  the 
Isle  of  Man." 

"  And  pray" — again  broke  in  the  interrogator — "  What  countiyman 
was  that  member  for  Bntlerstown?" 

"  Ogh,  that's  the  murder  of  it,"  answered  the  game-keeper — "  he  wa? 
our  own  countryman,  bred  and  bom.  It  is  no  use  to  disown  him,  for  all 
his  ignorance  of  our  discoorse.  They  sent  him  away  when  he  was  an 
oanshoffhj  no  higher  than  that  (pkdng  his  hand  upon  the  table),  and  kept 
him  in  foreign  parts  till  his  accent  was  spilte  intirely.  Angfa,  upon  mj 
conscience,  it  was  disgustin* — *  haw,  haw — Aye  say,  you,  feller,  g^ve  mai 
orss  some  cawn,  d'ye  moiode  ?' 

This  mimickry  of  refined  Saxon  prenunciation,  with  significant  gesture!^ 
to  suit,  made  all  the  party  very  merry,  nor  did  any  one  laugh  so  enjojably 
as  the  jolly  old  Colonel. 

^'  But  the  ladies,"  continued  the  game-keeper,  *'  they  did  not  seem  to 
mislike  him  at  all.  There's  no  accounting  for  their  fancies.  Whether  it 
was  the  honour  of  his  prefarment,  as  a  mimber  of  Parliament,  or  the  pieco 
of  red  cloth,  (which  to  this  day  would  decoy  all  the  ducks  from  here  to 
Carrickogunnel,)  or  a  regard  for  the  handsome  bit  of  prapperty  that  wa:* 
oat  nursing  for  him  till  an  anshint  dowager  aunt  of  his  would  be  gtltfaered 
to  her  grandmother ;  whether  it  was  all  these  things  that  recommended 
him,  6r  else  because  he  was,  to  tell  the  truth  of  him,  a  likely,  clean-bnilt. 
clever  young  fellow  as  you'd  meet  anywhere — it  might  be  one  thing,  it 
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might  be  another,  or  it  might  be  them  all  pnt  together,  bat  they  took  to 
him  wondherfuL  Tis  mj  belief  he  could  have  married  half  the  conntj  the 
first  time  of  asking ;  and  see,  in  case  he  had  adone  so,  he  wonld  now  be  all 
your  fathers,  jonng  gentlemen ;  for  every  one  of  yonr  beeyootifnl  mothers 
would  have  given  her  eyes  for  him.  Here's  wishing  to  them  good  health, 
and  long  life  to  them  all." 

^'  Go  on  Manns,"  said  the  Colonel,  '^  cat  short  yonr  preface  and  come 
to  the  bath." 

^*  Never  fear,  yonr  hononr,"  said  the  story-teller,  winking  with  one  eye 
till  its  place  on  his  facial  map  appeared  bat  a  knot  of  wrinkles.  "  Never 
fear,  bat  yonll  come  to  it  time  enongh.  There  was  one  lady  in  particular 
that  the  Captain  seemed  to  fancy  above  all  the  rest.  She  had  a  party 
estate  of  her  own,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  coanty,  and  it  was  his  jnty — 
joaknow — to  extind  his  intherest  in  that  direction  as  a  good  mimber. 
Very  proper  it  was,  too.  I'd  like  to  know  who  wonld  not  study  the  bear- 
ings of  the  country,  'specially  when  a  spanking  fine  girl  sat  looking  ont  of 
ker  own  castle  window  at  the  end  of  the  prospect.  Do  I  make  myself 
clear?" 

"  Perfectly,  you  rascal,  I  understand  well," 


4( 


quorsnm  hoec  tam  putida." 


'*  Bedad,"  says  Manns,  'Uhat  pats  me  in  mind  of  the  College  of 
Oxford  agin.  Bnt  1*11  say  no  more,  only  this.  My  master.  Sir  Antdtay 
MacCarthy — ^you're  to  take  notice,  gentlemen,  he  was  not  Sir  Antony  at 
that  present  time,  nor  within  two  of  it.  Quid  Sir  Hngh  was  alive  and  so 
was  Mr.  Justin,  the  eldest  brother,  him  that  broke  bis  back  at  the  Bally- 
spiilan  Steeple  Chase,  and  died  a  natural  death  in  his  bed,  the  week  after 
the  accident.  But,  as  I  was  going  to  s^y.  Master  Antony  had  a  great 
ta£te  for  that  young  lady ;  and,  bettber  than  that,  she  had  a  tindhemess 
for  him ;  when  in  steps  the  mimber  with  his  haw^  haw;  and  altho*  he  made 
no  great  thrack,  'tis  my  belief  he  got  no  refusal." 

'*  How  do  ffou  know,"  said  the  Colonel,  hastily,  ^^  whether  he  did  or 

Dot?" 

"  Well,  it's  no  odds  now,"  replied  Manns.  '^  It  was  a  dangerous 
thiDg  at  any  rate  to  have  such  a  rival.  You  know  the  proverb,  gentlemen  : 
'  Man  proposes  J  The  girls  of  these  da3rs  deny  that.  They  say  he  never 
(ioes;  at  zU  events  not  half  as  often  as  he  ought.  That  was  not  the  case 
the'  in  those  honest  times  before  Paris  came  in  fashion,  and  when  young 
gentlemen  spent  more  of  their  time  among  there  neighbours  in  their  own 
coantry.  At  laste,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  young  woman  in  question 
being  lef^  on  the  shelf  for  want  of  asking.  She  had  ofifers  enough — ^more 
than  was  good  of  them,  yon  may  take  your  oath  of  that — and  if  our  mim«' 
ber  was  one  of  the  number,  whatever  answer  he  got  he  did  not  go  hang 
himself  with  his  garthers. 

^'  Well,  it  was  Christmas  time,  and  a  great  party  was  expected  at  Sir 
Hngh's.  I'm  oomin'  to  it  now,  colonel  dear,  don't  be  unpatient.  Oar  new 
iciiiiber,  being  the  s:hranger,  was  first  on  the  list ;  and  as  he  had  to  come 
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■cro68  the  oohbIij  from  the  Shanoon  side,  be  threw  his  gon  orer  his 
sbonkler,  and  wint  ia  for  a  day's  coek-shooiiog  iato  the  CHin  of  Ahaiom,  I 
need  Dot  tell  yoa  that  the  oold  master  bad  a  shooting  lodge  high  np  m  t^tf 
^^fi,  for  'tis  there  still ;  and  at  that  tine  I  was  in  charge  ef  it.  So  the 
honoar  of  attending  this  strange  gintleman,  and  fncking  np  as  many  of  bis 
ontlaDdish  words  as  I  coold  get  my  toogne  roaod,  fell  npon  me. 

*'  To  do  hhn  jostice,  he  was  a  dead  shot,  and  a  stont  walker.  No  man 
could  faolt  the  pace  he  went  hither,  and  over  as  good  as  twen^  mtle«,  of 
as  rough  and  splash  a  cover  as  there  is  in  Ormonde.  Bat  all  the  thne  he 
had  a  hard  word  for  everything  in  Ap^erianeL  Th%  fenoee  were  disgrtce* 
fol,  the  eopees  were  Mgleeted,  the  d<^  were  only  hawf -tangbt,  tbej  were 
not  Christian  dogs  at  all,  the  powdher  hung  fire,  and  the  gonoona  that  bet 
the  birds  oat  of  the  boshes,  were  athrooions !  As  for  the  cabin-cais  (sod 
every  farmer's  dog  waa  a  eabin-car)  it  was  as  mneb  as  I  eoald  do  to 
hinder  him  from  shooting  every  one  of  them  that  bariced  as  we  paased  b}-. 
Mayahf  Where  would  he  be  now,  or  myself  either,  if  be  amused  himself 
that  morning  shooting  a  Tlpperary^man's  dog  on  its  Duutber's  tbrssble  ?  I 
wonder  who'd  be  athrocions  then  ? 

^^  Bnt  if  be  spared  the  curs— which  was  the  best  of  his  play— be  did 
not  spare  me  for  letting  them  live.  '  A  game-keeper,  if  be  knew  anything 
of  bis  business,  or  was  honest  to  his  employer,  ought  to  poison  them  all* 

^*  I  was  beginnin'  to  have  a  sort  of  likmg  for  him,  be  was  so  off-hami 
a  sportsman ;  bnt  this  talk  ma  me.  My  honour  was  toached,  and  I  ^4^^ 
to  myself  sea  I — ^  If  I'm  not  even  wid  you  before  night,  may  I  be  game- 
keeper to  the  likes  of  yonnell^  till  Fm  out  of  my  time.'  So,  instead  of  takin" 
him  home  to  the  Lodge,  wheii  the  snn  went  down,  by  a  straight,  diy  path 
through  the  wood,  I  inveigles  iiim  down  to  the  edge  iv  the  soft  bog,  by  way 
iv  a  short  cut,  and  brings  liim  as  good  aa  three  miles  round,  where  I  kneir 
he'd  be  up  to  his  andes  every  step." 

^'  0,  you  villain,"  cried  the  Ooh>ne1,  "  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  I  learn 
to  fathom  the  depths  of  your  depravity." 

"  Well,  sir,  there  was  depth  in  it,"  ssid  Manns,  ^^  sure  enough,  bnt 
didn't  he  desarvo  it  ?  Howzever  that  would  be  revenge  enough ;  but  woree 
a  great  sight,  than  I  bargained  for,  came  out  of  it.  When  we  got  about 
half  way  into  the  dark  night  in  the  very  shakiest  place  of  all,  where  it 
might  be  sudden  death  in  a  bog-hele,  to  look  any  way  but  right  afore  n?, 
a  storm  breaks  down  the  gUa,  fillia'  out  months  and  eyes  np  with  sleet  sod 
hailstones  as  big  as  banes.  It  is  a  merracle  to  me  as  I  sit  here  now,  hoir 
either  of  us  kept  a  tooth  in  bis  head  that  night.  But  we  did  weatiier  it, 
thanks  to  marc3^— and  just  as  the  clock  struck  six  we  entered  the  Lodf^ 

*'  Surely  a  cowld  reception  was  prepared  for  his  honour  there.  We  must 
not  blame  him,  if  he  did  not  fkU  in  k>ve  with  snob  hospitality  on  that  occasion. 
Instead  of  the  roarin  fire,  with  a  turkey  spinning  round  on  a  string  afore  ii, 
and  that  smoking  pot  of  bacon  and  greens,  not  to  mention  the  smiling 
potatoes,  I  promtsod  him  in  the  middle  of  the  bail-storm  on  the  bog,  the 
kitchen  was  all  black  and  dissolute.  The  parlour  was  no  brigbtor ;  and  the 
bedroom  was  like  a  vault.    The  housekeeper  was  asleep,  as  she  ginerally 
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Wis,  tod  her  daighter,  one  Kittj  ClaDGjr,  now  Mrs.  Manas  Reilty,  bjjronr 
bve,  giaUemen,  was  %  gadding,  rollicking  thing.  Sorra  modi  bettker  she 
is  now.  Though  riia  knew  that  company  was  expected,  she  stopped  out 
all  dsy  at  a  fanersl,  an^onlj  retaraed  five  minntes  befbre  onreehres.  We 
foond  her  still  in  her  Snndaj  shoot,  sqaeezen  the  wet  oat  of  her  carls,  be- 
fore the  kitchen  grate.  Fire  I  conld  not  call  it,  for  there  was  notbiog  bqt 
t  few  green  kippins*  between  the  bars ;  and  the  smoke  that  came  out  of 
tbem  was  so  sharp,  it  wonld  draw  tears  from  the  eye  of  a  tithe  proctor. 

"^  0,  if  yoa  seen  the  mimber  of  Parliament,  by  the  light  of  Kitty's  half- 
penay  candle  at  that  fireside,  yond  ha'  pitied  him.  I  know  I  did,  for  aU 
ilia  oaasness.  There  he  stood  in  his  drippin'  jacket,  shireiin,*  shiverin*  l&ke 
a  dog  in  a  wet  sack.  The  ooloor  was  gone  oat  of  his  cheeks,  and  thongh 
I  eodd  see  by  his  eye  that  his  tougne  itched  to  complam  of  the  ongeoteel 
tlmtement  he  got,  not  a  word  wonld  pass  bis  lips.  Faix  myself  was  be- 
gizuiiag  to  be  frightened,  and  I  raisoned  in  my  own  conscience,  if  it  might 
aot  he  maaslangliter,  at  the  very  laste,  to  expose  bun  the  way  I  did.  How- 
lerer  I  made'  np  my  mind  to  say  nothing  abodt  that,  to  man  or  morthial ; 
sod  tiU  this  instant  moment,  I  never  did  whisper  it,  even  to  the  wind  in  the 
giin.  What  sense  wonkl  there  be  in  tettmg  of  myself,  when  it  coold  do 
im  no  good,  and  might  bring  me  onto  onnecessaiy  throoble  ?  I  makes 
the  beat  of  the  case  then,  uud  fell  to  work  manfolly,  to  blow  np  Kitty,  and 
by  her  help,  at  the  same  time  to  blow  op  the  fire.  In  a  short  time,  matters 
iMgin  to  look  more  janial ;  and  the  gentleman  tbonght  well  of  goin'  np  stairs 
to  tiy  and  peel  off  his  wet  clothes.  As  he  left  the  kitdien,  he  said  he  sop* 
posed  he  ooold  not  hare  '  a  wuwn  bath,  in  snch  a  wigwawn  V 

'^  llimks  I,  '  my  hairo,  there  is  life  in  yon  yet,  yonVe  coming  to  the  nse 
of  joor  parliunentary  number.'  Bot  I  answered  him,  cItII  and  respectable, 
that  there  was  a  shower-hoik  in  his  bedroom,  which  was  only  a  little  oat 
of  order,  if  that  wonld  do. 

*''Ont  of  orda,'  says  he,  ^canyon  tell  no  wot  is  not  oot  of  orda,  in  this 
becyootifol  counthiy?' 

'*  And,  so  siying,  he  dragged  his  legs  after  lum  np  the  stairs,  Kitty  going 
before,  with  a  candle,  to  show  the  way. 

"  Presently  she  cornea  down  again,  and  bonnoes  in  opon  the  flnre,  with 
ber  word  of  cornmand. 

<•  *  D'ye  hear,  Manns  Keilly,  yoa're  to  take  yonr  hands  ont  o'  yonr 
pockets,  and  get  a  tipplt  bath  ready  for  the  captain.' 

'' '  What  sort  of  a  bath  ia  that.  Miss  Clancy  ?'  says  I ;  '  I  never  heard 
of  the  like.' 

*<  *  Nor  myself,  nather,'  said  she ;  <  bat  it  is'nt  what  yon'd  nnderrtand 
bj  one  of  them  inrry  things  the  ladies  wears  about  their  necks  i  I 
axed  him  if  an  onld  mnff  wonki  do  ?  There  is  one  in  the  ckwer,  left  behind 
by  my  lady,  that  day  of  the  pic*nio  in  the  glin ;  and  I  towld  him  there  was 
not  a  tippit  in  the  place.  But  all  I  got  for  my  civility  was,  ^  Don't  be 
ifflpodent ;  tell  the  feliar  I  want  a  teepid  bath.' 

♦Twigfc 
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" '  Is  It  <  teepii'  he  add  ?  0,  that  is  tnother  thing  tltogetber.  That's 
the  EogUsh  wsj  of  sajing  t«3rpot,  and  tajpot  of  coorse  it  was,  bj  mj  of 
measuring  the  qoantity.    Are  jon  sore  It  wasn't  tajpot  ?' 

*^  *  60  ax  himself,'  sajs  she,  ^  if  it*s  information  70a  want.  Ill  bother 
mj  head  no  more  about  it.  Teepotj  indeed !  as  if  I  didn't  know.  There, 
dj'e  hear  him  tearin'  at  the  bell  ?' 

^' '  Bedad,  'tis  a  pnazle,'  thinks  I  to  mjnelf,  ^  whatever  wa/  jon  turn  it. 
But  here's  the  man  to  insinse  us,  if  any  body  can.' 

^^  The  man  was  Falix  O'Daj,  the  schoolmaster  and  clerk,  the  first 
scholar  in  them  parts.  It  was  only  the  week  before  he  won  a  fat  goose  at 
a  grand  spelling  match  before  the  National  Boord;  and  Misther  Phailan, 
who  distributed  the  prises — Lord  be  marcifnl  to  bim,  he  was  a  fair  dividei^- 
he  gave  Falix  the  giblets  all  to  himself.  '  Falix,'  sajs  I,  as  he  drew  his 
chair  close  to  the  fire, '  what  sort  of  a  bath  is  a  tippet  bath  ?' 

'^ '  Can  you  spell  it  ?'  says  lie. 

*' '  Not  myself,  indeed,'  I  made  snswer,  'for,  then,  if  I  could,  it  stands 
to  ratson  I'd  know  as  much  about  it  as  yourself.' 

^<  <  Well,  then,'  says  Falix,  stoopin*  down  a  moment  to  put  a  coal  in 
his  pipe  with  the  tongs,  and  then  rearing  himself  up  on  his  cbair  in  the 
pride  of  his  larning,  '  I  can,'  says  he — '  t,  e,  p,  tip,  p,  i,  t,  pit — lippit — 
That's  it/  says  he. 

*' '  I'm  as  wise  as  ever  now,'  says  I. 

(( ( Wby,  I  thought  yon'd  know  all  about  it,  if  yon  could  only  spell  it. 
Listen — ^t,  e,  p,  tip— r' 

'^ '  Agh,  hould  your  tongue ;  there's  the  bell  agun,  and  the  gentlemaa 
is  waiting  for  his  bath.' 

'^  *  Is  it  what  tippet  manea  yon  want  to  know  ?'  says  Falix,  looking 
into  the  fire,  and  taking  a  long  draw  iv  the  pipe. 

<*  <  To  be  sure  it  is.     Will  you  spake,  or  will  yon  not  ?' 

^^ '  Take  it  asy,  Manus ;  the  gintleman  will  wait  till  his  hnny  is  over. 
A  '  tippit  bath,'  I  thiuk  you  said.' 

'' '  Tearanagers  1  yes ;  that  is  what  it  is.' 

*^  ^  Well,  a  tippit  bath  is  a  bath  of  tippit  wather.' 

'' '  Much  obleecht  t'ye,  sir.  I  suppose  it's  not  milk  you'd  have  it  tobe  ?' 

^' '  It  might  be  that  same.  There  was  a  great  juke  in  England,  not 
long  ago,  that  took  a  tippet  bath  of  milk  every  morning ;  and  it  was 
dhrawn  off  afterwards,  and  sould  for  crame  to  the  quolity.' 

''  ^  Eathen,'  strikes  in  Kitty,  who  was  bastin'  the  turkey  all  the  time, 
and  gives  him  a  a  tip  of  the  iron  spoon  to  call  him  to  order,  *  whisht !  and 
give  us  none  of  your  nonsense.' 

(<  <  Upon  my  honour  t'ye,  Miss  Clancy,'  says  Falix,  *  'tis  as  threw  as 
you're  pnrty ;  and  there's  no  going  beyant  that.  More  betoken,  there  is 
no  nobler  crame  in  all  London.  But  it  is  tippit  wather  ifou  want  to  find  oat, 
Manus,  isn't  it?' 

"  '  Yes,  yes,  yes.' 

'* '  Tippit  wather,  then  is  wather  that  is  one  half  of  it  cowld  and  the 
other  half  of  it  hot.' 
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« <  What — is  it  boiling  hot,  joa  main  ?' 

"  *  Aye,  indeed,  as  hot  as  it  can  come  out  of  the  steam-engine.  This 
weather  would  timper  it,  if  it  came  from  Limbo.' 

^' '  Now,  I  have  it,'  says  I, '  all  right.  Kitty,  blow  up  the  big  kettle,* 
and  up  I  goes  three  stairs  at  a  stretch  to  answer  his  honour's  bell. 

^'  He  was  standing  before  an  apology  for  a  ^ie,  that  gave  more  smoke 
than  hate,  and  I  conld  hear  the  teeth  rattlin  in  his  head  like  payse.  No 
blame  to  him  for  that,  great  a  captain  as  ho  was,  after  the  sleet  on  the 
bog.  'Well,'  he  crie?,  'what  about  this  bauth?  am  I  to  have  it, 
or  no  ?' 

"  *  While  you're  getting  out  of  your  stockings,'  says  I,  *  'twill  be  ready 
for  your  honour ;  but  yon  will  excuse  the  colander  at  the  top  being  a  little 
rusty.' " 

'* '  Oh,  by  all  means,  it  wonld  not  be  Ay^eriah  without  being  rusty.' 

*^ '  For  by  that,  sir,'  I  throws  in,  ^  the  spring  is  broke,  and  won't  work 
of  itself,  I'll  have  to  mount  up  on  a  chair,  and  power  the  wather  down 
atop  of  your  head,  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  for  it.' 

"  - 1  suppose,'  says  he«  '  that  must  do,  away  with  you  then ;  and  when 
I  get  mto  the  bauth  I  shall  call.    Be  sure  not  to  keep  me  waiting.' 

** '  It  was  not  many  minutes  before  he  began  to  sing  out — '  Aye  say, 
you  feller  with  the  bauth  !'  and  as  I  stood  convanient  atop  of  the  stairs, 
with  two  big  cans  of  wanther,  he  was  not  kep'  long  in  suspiose. 

^' '  All  right !'  says  the  captain,  says  he,  standing  inside  tiie  masheen, 
and  the  door  pulled  close. 

**  *  AU  right,  sir,'  says  I. 

'*  'Fire  away,  then,'  he  cries ;  ^  but  stop  a  bit.  Is  there  an  outside 
bolt  to  this  bauth  ?' 

*' '  A  soart  of  a  one,'  says  I, '  but  the  socket  is  loose.  It  won't  hould. 
There  is  a  wooden  button  tho'  that  sarves  to  keep  it  shut.'  ^  Make  that  as 
fanst  as  you  can,  then^'  says  he,  '  and  keep  me  in  till  the  last  drop  ;  for 
Tm  narvous  about  water,  and  might  jump  out  at  the  first  splash.' 

'' '  Thlnka  I,  you're  narvous  about  more  things,  nor  wather ;  but  never 
fear,  you'll  get  the  full  binnefit,  and  if  it  was  a  hogshead  I  detarmined,  be- 
fore ever  he  spoke,  that  he  should  have  it  every  taste.  So  here  goes,'  I 
cries,  'in  the  name  of  marcy,  and  down  I  powers  as  good  as  four  gallons  of 
the  pure  spring,  with  little  spike)  of  ice  swimming  about  in  it,  just  as  it  came, 
two  minits  before,  out  of  the  well.  If  you  beered  the  roar  he  let  out  of 
bim.  I  was  a  villian,  a  Roosian,  an  infernal  Papist ;  let  him  out  of  that 
iee-house  immediately." 

'^ '  Indeed,  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing,'  says  I, '  till  you 
get  the  whole  of  your  tippet  bath.  I  must  obey  ordhersyou  know,  as  your 
bonour  is  a  narvous  man ;  and  the  best  half  ia  to  come  yit,  so  now  for  the 
bilin'  wather.' 

"  With  that  I  jumps  down  upon  the  flure,  to  help  myself  to  the  other 
can.  But  it  was  only  then  he  shouted  in  airuest, '  let  me  out,  you  assasin, 
ye,  or  ye'U  hang  as  round  as  a  top.' 

*' '  May  be  so,'  says  I,  stepping  upon  the  chair,  *  when  my  time  comes, 
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bnt  upon  my  word,  Tm  ashamed  of  jon,  yon,  a  soger  of  king' George,  to  ^o 
rise  the  oonnthiy  in  that  manner,  abioot  a  sonse  hi  a  tippet  bath.  Now,  for 
goodness  sake,  shnt  jonr  month,  for  fear  jon  should  swattf  aaj  of  this,  and 
with  that  1  dashed  the  seeond  can-fnll,  biUn*  and  smokin*,  after  the 
first. 

^'  Bnt,  in  the  mean  time,  his  fright  made  him  so  desperate,  that  be 
charged  with  all  his  force  against  the  door,  which,  bdng  only  held  bj  the 
button  ontside,  gave  way,  and  he  fell  out  npon  the  flnre.  Wasa*t  it  well 
for  him,  the  iron  bonlt  wouldn't  shoot  after  the  Ay^eriah  fashion ;  for  if  it 
had,  there  he  wss,  as  secure  as  a  rat  in  a  thrap.  Howzeyer,  he  did  not  clear 
the  fence  so  complately,  bnt  the  biiin'  water  came  down  upon  a  part  of  him 
that  I  won't  mintion." 

" '  Yon  audacious  villain  T  said  the  Colonel,  good  hnmouiedlj,  while  the 
younger  part  of  the  companj  laughed  long  and  loudly  at  Mr.  Reilly's  veiy 
original  motbn  of  co]iq>OQnding  a  tepid  bath. 

<'  Was  the  gentleman  awfully  scalded  ?"  drawls  one  of  the  listeners,  in 
a  tone  of  afifected  commisseration* 

"  Believe  it,"  replied  Manus,  "  Pd  be  sorry  to  see  your  hononr^s  pig 
scalded  as  awful,  and  it  alive.  It  was  more  then  a  week  before  tiM  doctor 
would  eartify  that  his  life  was  his  own,  and  all  that  time  mysdf  was  kep 
la  the  polls  barracks,  to  be  handy  for  the  coroner.  But  the  dent  of  good 
care  brought  him  round.  He  was  carried  on  the  side  of  a  kish,  by  foar 
men,  to  the  Glin-house,  and  nnriod  there  as  tindher  as  a  lamb  while  thers 
was  any  fear.  After  that  he  was  cheered  up  by  the  company  of  as  merry 
a  set  of  young  ladles  and  gentlemen  as  three  connties  ooald  produce ;  and 
many  a  day,  since  then,  he  thanked  God  lor  the  tippit  bath." 

"  Thank  God  for  it !     Why  so  ?" 

*'  I'll  tell  ye  why,  then :  it  oivilised  him.  When  he  aaw  what  a  kind, 
friendly  hcky  sort  of  quollty  he  got  among,  all  the  laglified  oonsate  was 
took  out  of  him.  He  gave  np  his  airs  of  looking  down  upon  the  people 
also ;  and  there  is  not  a  heartier  or  homaner  gintlemai  in  any  conntf  thb 
moment     I'd  go  through  fire  and  wather  for  him,  so  I  would.' 

*^  What'-^ttppit  water,  Manue .'" 

"What  odds?" 

"  He  bore  his  misfortune,  then,  with  good  temper  T* 

"  With  the  best  of  tempers ;  and  often  enough  it  was  tried.  For, 
according  as  he  appeared  to  be  mending,  the  wild  young  scamps  (axiog 
your  pardons,  young  gfaitlemen,  for  making  so  bould  with  your  fathers  aod 
your  uncles),  they  would  be  pickeering  at  him,  and  wondhering  when  be 
would  be  able  to  take  his  sale  in  the  Parilament-honse.  One  would  ask  if 
he  intended  to  go  in  for  a  second  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  and  three  or  four,  who 
thought  they  could  sing,  made  a  standing  joke  of  whistling  *  KItfy  put  the 
Kettle  on,'  or  '  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,'  every  time  myself  came  into 
the  room,  I  must  say,  with  submission  to  your  honours,  that  was  not  very 
good  manners,  afler  the  captain  forgave  me,  and  took  me  to  wut  upon 
him  till  he  got  well. 

'*  Even  the  ladies,  in  their  innocent  way,  were  not  backward  to  cut  a  sly 
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joke  at  the  accident,  and  one  pretty  colleen  in  partioolar,  of  tlndher  sixteen, 
used  to  langh  with  her  eyes,  when  she  axed  bow  the  captain  felt  that  morn- 
lag,  while  the  rest  of  her  face  was  as  sober  as  a  bishop's.  It  was  the 
kindest,  and  the  funniest  thing  at  the  same  time  that  ever  yon  seen  iu 
yonr  life." 

*'  Bat  what  about  the  heirasa,  Manna  ?"  said  Ensign  Butler,  "  I  suppose 
my  node  Antony  was  making  play  all  the  while  in  that  quarter." 

*'Yoa  may  say  that;  and  he  did  not  play  single-handed.  Lod<; 
before  the  captain  could  sit  down  at  table,  that  pair  was  fairly  promised, 
and  be,  good  gentleman,  was  the  first  to  wish  Mr.  Antony  joy  of  hb  prize." 

'*  That  showed  an  amiable  temper,  indeed.'^ 

"  May  be  it  did,  or  may  be  not.  Bat  yon  would  not  gire  him  too 
moch  credit  for  his  BUirendbering  his  sweetheart.*' 
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CKKBG  OF  THE  LOTUS. 

"'  Thou  beaatifol  and  stately  river  •queen.** 

Mas.  H£Majks. 

High  in  the  great  Gnngontri 

The  Ganges'  waters  spring. 
And  down  thro'  India's  sunny  land 

They  flow;  meandering 
By  many  a  Vishnii  temple, 

And  many  a  Siya  sbrine — 
By  many  a  mosque  and  cool  kiosk. 

And  pagoda  divine : 
And  o'er  this  holy  river, 

I,  Indian  Lotns,  shine. 

Here  come  the  Brahmin  virgins — 

The  chosen  of  their  god — 
All  beauteous  as  the  Moogree  flowers 

That  near  yon  Im'ret  nod. 
Bending,  they  fill  their  golden  urns. 

They  bathe  their  flowing  hair, 
And  taste,  with  reverent  Hpa,  the  stream,' 

And  worship  it  with  prayer ;  J 
And  I,  oh  I  happy  Lotus  I 

Sing  to  the  virgiaa  there* 
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Oft  from  the  realms  of  Indra 

The  boy-god,  Cama,  hies. 
And,  resting  on  my  bosom  fair, 

In  loving  fondness  lies ; 
And  over  ns  bright  loories  sport, 

On  rainbow-ooloored  wings, 
While,  'ronnd  the  splendid  Bosalk, 

The  gay  Cooila  sings. 
And  the  echo  of  his  wairbling 

Along  the  rirer  rings. 

Last  eve,  as  votive  offering 

From  fond,  lovelorn  Hludii, 
A  trim  boat,  garlanded  with  flowers 

Of  finest  scent  and  hue, 
With  fniits  of  rarest  flavour — 

The  mangnsteen  and  pine. 
And  fragrant  woods  and  spices, 

And  a  lamp  with  fire  divine — 
A  lamp^  by  Maya  lighted, 

A  lamp  for  Cama's  shrine, 

Glode  gaily  down  the  Ganges, 

The  far-off  sea  to  find ; 
A  gift,  by  love  devoted, 

To  the  Sp  rit  of  the  Wind, 
That  be  should  for  her  lover 

Breathe  fair  and  favonring  gale, 
And  safe  restore  yonng  Azlm 

To  his  love  and  native  vale : 
And  the  Spirit,  moved  to  pity, 

Kindly  fills  young  Azim's  saiU 

But  when  the  Spirit's  angry, 

Alas !  the  votive  ark ! 
The  Hindu  maid  in  vain  awaits 

Her  absent  lover's  bark. "  ^        . 

In  vain  she  prays  to  Brahma, 

Or  decks  dread  Siva's  shrine. 
Fierce  winds  prevail  and  whelm  bis  sail 

Beneath  the  stormy  brine. 
Oh !  then  my  song  is  monmfnl — 

I  make  her  sorrow  mine.   . 

And  so,  from  momii^  music 

To  bnlbnPs  evening  song, 
I  pass  the  day,  a  time  of  joy, 

Like  summer,  bright  and  long ; 
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And  when  o*er  Nandederi 

Night  rears  her  starry  crest, 
Upon  the  Ganges'  bosom 

I  \$j  my  head  to  rest, 
And,  as  a  gentle  mother, 

She  rocks  me  on  her  breast ! 


LAtfENT  OF  THE  SUN-FLOtTER. 

"  The  8an*8  loT*d  flower,  that  shuts  its  yeUow  curtain 
Whea  he  decliaeth  ;  opens  it  again 
At  his  fair  rising.*'  Shirley. 

The  dew  tears  of  night  coldly  gleam  on  my  brow, 

And  my  heart,  ah !  'tis  looely  and  desolate  now ; 

And  my  look  is  still  fixed  on  the  western  sky, 

Tho'  no  ray  of  his  glory  now  cheers  my  fond  eye. 

0,  San !  golden  San,  tho'  thon  leave  me  to  sorrow, 

Tho*  thoa  shun  me  at  night,  thoa  wilt  lore  me  to-morrow  !* 

While  the  last  lingVing  star  its  lone  vigil  is  keeping. 
Ere  mom's  early  eye  o'er  the  moantain  is  peeping  ; 
Ere  the  lark  is  awake,  and  ere  whispering  sigh^. 
By  yonng  Zephyms  breathed,  bid  sweet  flowers  arise, 
I  have  shaken  off  slumber,  am  np  with  the  San, 
And  his  satellite  love  till  his  bright  course  is  ran. 

Oh !  Vm  constant  and  true ;  and  I  feel  no  delight 

If  my  heart  be  not  warmed  by  his  beams  pare  and  bright ; 

And  my  fond  eyes  are  sightless  if  he  be  not  nigh — 

How  radiant  they  are  while  he  smiles  in  the  sky ! 

Oh !  he  knows  of  my  love,  still  he  leaves  me  to  sorrow. 

And  1  dream  the  long  night,  '^  he  may  love  me  to-morrow.''' 

0  San  1  golden  San,  when  thoa  sink'st  in  the  west, 
AVill  some  happier  flower  by  thee  be  caressed  ? 
Some  more  fair-favonred  rival,  with  bosom  of  snow  ? 
Ah !  my  bosom  was  fair  ere  I  felt  thy  lov'd  glow ; 
Bat  my  thirsting  leaves  drank  np  thy  gloiy  as  dew, 
And  my  once  snowy  leaves  changed  to  thy  golden  hoe. 

1  have  loved  my  love  long ;  thro'  the  Midsummer  days 
I  have  gazed  on  his  face  till  mine  eyes  lost  their  rays. 
Ah !  'tis  ever  the  same,  ho  a  rover  will  be, 

Tho'  I  tmly  love  him,  no,  he  does  not  love  me ; 

Else  he  ivould  not  each  night  leave  me  sighing  in  sorrow — 

Yet  this  slight  I  forget  when  I  see  him  at  morrow. 
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la  the  moming  of  Winter  I  <m  the  east  gaze, 
Bat  I  can't  see  my  love  thro'  the  froet*fretted  haze ; 
And  when  bleak  ev'nin^  falb,  not  a  gleam  dieers  mj  eje, 
Or  relieyes  the  drear  blank  of  the  frore,  snnleas  sky ; 
Then  I  close  my  tired  lids,  and  all  comfortless  sleep 
Until  Summer  aw«kes  me  to  love  and  to  vretf. 

Now  Summer  is  faded ;  when  Aatnmn's  flown  by, 
And  stem  Winter  approaches  with  grief  I  shall  die ; 
And,  tho'  cheerless  and  gloomy  to  all  Winter  be, 
AH  are  gay  when  compared  with  poor  desolate  me ; 
0  Sun !  golden  Son,  ere  sere  Antnmn  is  past, 
Look  with  loTe  upon  her  who  loves  thee  to  the  last ! 


CHORUS  OF  AUTUmr  FLOWERS. 

**  The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  vhe  year, 
Of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods^  and  meadovrs  brown  and  sere." 

Bryant. 

'*  Canst  thou  imagine  where  those  spiritB  live 
Which  make  such  delicate  music  m  the  woods?  *' 

SUSLLBT. 

Comb,  {golden  Antnmn,  come ;  we  haye  waited  all  the  year, 
Throngh  Winter,  Spring,  and  Sammer,  to  give  yon  welcome  here. 
Iiovely  Spring  afar  is  fled,  and  now  Sammer's  flying  too, 
And,  Antnmn,  if  yon  long  delay,  alas !  we*ll  ne'er  see  yon. 

Lo !  flinging  frnit^  in  showers  from  his  life-snstaining  hand« 
He  comes — and  plenty,  health,  and  joy,  possess  the  teeming  land  ; 
From  the  glowing  isles  of  India  to  Iceland*s  solid  sea, 
Tlie  heart  of  ev'17  nation  speaks  its  gratitude  to  thee. 

Oh !  ever-bonnteons  Antnmn,  hear  ns  humble  flowers  sing, 

In  many- voiced  gladness,  for  the  genial  gifts  yon  bring ; 

And,  though  bending  fields  salute  yon,  rich  orchards  offer  sweets. 

You  don't  forget  the  simplest  flower  whose  song  your  presence  greets. 

Sing,  sisters,  ere  the  sinking  sun  doth  chill  the  short-lived  day,— 
Ah !  hear  ye  not  the  coming  winds  ?  they  call  to  ns — '*  Away ! " 
Then  let  our  plaintiff  farewell  song  be,  like  oar  welcome,  true ; 
And,  Autumn,  when  you  come  again,  we'll  rise  and  sing  anew ! 

John  Duggan. 
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ASPECTS  OF  SPACE  FROM  OUR  PLANET. 

As  space  is  infinite,  the  obsenrations  and  speonlations  originated  bj  astro* 
Domen  to  determine  tbe  local  point  which  our  solar  system  occnpies  in  that 
immeasurable  vast,  where  tbe  Deity  presides  o?er  his  innnmerable  aniverses, 
can  merely  have  a  relation  to  the  comparatively  narrow  circnit  which  forma 
tbe  visible  and  telescopic  horizon  of  the  earth's  hemispheres.  By  day,  in 
each,  our  view  ia  confined  to^the  radiant  aznre  dome  of  oor  atmosphere, 
across  which  the  snn  appears  to  roll  from  east  to  west,  sole  lord  of  the  em- 
pjrreom;  bat  tbe  very  glory  of  the  mighty  orb  limits  onr  view,  and  blinds 
TU  to  those  magaitades  and  splendours  of  inmienaity  aarronnding  us  on  all 
sides,  contrasted  with  myriads  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  his  pro- 
portions, vast  thoogh  they  be,  are,  comparatively,  bnt  those  of  a  grain  of  sand, 
and  his  intensest  light  bnt  a  feeble  incandescence.  It  is  only  when  he  has  set, 
W6  perceive  what  darimesa  dwelt  in  his  light«— only  when  he  has  disap- 
peared that  Creation  really  opens  on  onr  view,  and  that  we  are  tJins 
eoabied  to  form  an  approximate  (apprehension  of  the  point  in  which  we 
exist,  amid  the  oonntleas  solar  systems  of  the  universe  to  which  we  be* 
Wg — ^which  itself  ocoopies  bnt  a  point  amid  the  shoreless  ocean  of  the 
infinite. 

If,  on  aome  clear  and  doudlesa  night  of  this  nortbem'liemisphere,  we 
tarn  oor  eyes  to  the  sky,  we  perceive  an  innnmerable  muUitnde  of  stars 
covering  the  firmament,— over  which  they  are  thickly  sown  in  every  direction 
except  towarda  the  north.  '  Amid  them,  those  constellations,  clusters,  and 
groQps,  in  which  the  largest  stars  appear,  and  to  which,  from  their  respctive 
form,  tbe  fancy  of  early  astronomic  observers  baa  assigned  mythologic  names, 
by  which  they  are  still  recognised,— *are  those  necessarily  which  are  nearest 
U9,  How  immeasurably  remote,  however,  the  roaes  of  them  are  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact,  that  the  nearest  fixed  star  Z,  in  the  constellation  Orinarion, 
which  is  only  seen  from  southern  latitudes,  is  twenty-one  billions  of  miles  re- 
moved firom  the  earth ;  and  light,  which  takes^eight  minntes  to  traverse  from 
tbe  snn  to  onr  planet,  would  require  nearly  four  years  to  reach  us  from  that 
remote  fiery  centre.  Crossing  the  zenith  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and 
south,  we  see  a  pale,  misty,  irregular  zone— -the  Milky- Way — an  enormous 
aggregation  of  suns,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  are,  from  their  immeasurable 
distance,  separately  indistinguishable.  Observed  from  both  hemispheres, 
it  is  found  to  make  a  complete  circuit  in  the  heavens,  trayersing  a  series  of 
constellations,  until  it  reaches  a  part  of  Ophiuchus,  where  it  separates  into 
two  branches,  and  again  unites,  forming  a  vast  nebnlio,  or  strata  of  stars, 
of  an  irregular  elliptical  form.  It  is  on  its  northern  extremity  that  it  divides 
ioto  thoee  two  branches  of  nneqnal  length,  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  directed 
to  a  point  in  space ;  and  it  is,  so  to  speak,  at  the  inner  intersection  of  those 
branchea  that  oar  solar  system  is  positioned.  Hence  it  is  that  the  sky,  to 
the  north,  appears  comparatively  devoid  of  stars,  and  that  in  all  other  di- 
recUi^is  they  are  seen  covering  the  concave  of  the  sky,  chiefly  intensified 
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along  the  medial  line  of  the  nebals — ^the  milk j- way.  Herscliel  bss  mappei 
about  twenty  thoosand  teleacopic  stars;  but  these  are  comparatively  near 
08.  As  to  tbo  masses  which  constitote  the  milky*way,  he  has  estimated 
that,  even  conld  their  stars  be  rendered  separately  visible,  it  would  take  fifty 
people  for  fight  hvodred  years  to  catalogue  their  number ;  and  so  remote 
are  they,  that  their  light,  though  travelling  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  hundred 
tbonsand  miles  a  second,  must  require  a  thousand  years  to  arrive  at  oar 
world. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  observations  made  by  Ilerschel,  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  that  these  h3rpothetic  data  with  reference  to  the  place  our  solar  system 
holds  with  respect  to  our  nebulas,  have  been  gathered.  Observing  the  fir- 
mament from  that  southern  point  of  the  earth,  it  appeared  to  him  that  tbo 
movement  of  the  great  congeries  of  stars  with  which  we  are  encompassed 
was  toward  a  point  directly  opposite  the  star  X,  in  the  constellation  Her- 
cules (which  may  be  seen  near  the  well-known  cluster  the  Ursa  Major) ; 
from  which  be  inferred — ^not,  of  course,  that  the  movement  of  the  former 
was  actual,  but  apparent,  and  resulting  from  the  opposite  movement  of  oor 
solar  system  to  the  point  indicated,— just  as  in  a  ship  at  sea,  the  apparent  re- 
cession of  the  shores  is  a  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  vessel.  From 
the  number  of  stars  in  Hercules  (US)  it  is  believed  to  be  the  constellatioa 
nearest  us  in  space';  and  thither  our  solar  system  b  advancing  with  a  velocity, 
as  has  been  calculated,  of  about  1,623  times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or 
83,556,000  miles.  Thus  as  the  latter  is  ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  the  son 
and  his  planets  are  sailing  toward  the  splendid  Hercules'  cluster  at  the  rate  of 
154,185  millions  of  miles  in  the  year,  442,442  in  the  day,  17,601  in  the 
hour,  293  in  the  minute,  49  in  the  second.  So  slow  is  this  movement,  bov- 
ever,  that  an  inconceivable  period  of  time  will  elapse  before  any  appreciable 
approximation  to  the  suns  of  that  region  of  space  will  be  felt  by  the  worlds 
of  our  system ;  though,  judging  from  the  actuality  of  the  movemeat,  & 
time  will  come  when  our  solar  system,  which  now  occupies  one  of  the 
poorest  and  most  vacant  points  in  space,  will  enter  a  more  splendid  stelUr 
domain ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be  that  our  nights  will  be  far 
brighter.  The  change  will  be  that  experienced  by  a  voyager  sailing  from 
this  dim  and  comparatively  cold  northern  hemisphere  to  the  glory  of  the 
tropic 

Herschel  calculates  that  the  circumference  cf  the  milky-way  is  35,000 
times  more  distant  from  ns  than  Sinus,  whose  light  requires  five  years  to 
arrive  at  our  atmosphere.  But,  enormous  as  the  conception  of  remotenes? 
thus  formed  may  be,  it  is  reduced  to  nothing  by  considering  the  distance  of 
those  nebulae,  dimly  islanded  in  space,  some  2,500  of  which  have  been 
noted.  That  seen  through  the  constellation  Orion,  which  is  one  of  the 
nearest,  and  which  long  remained  irresolnble,  gave  rise  to  the  nebniar 
theory — ^the  supposition  of  masses  of  elementary  matter  scattered  thron^h 
space,  and  stOl  undergoing  the  process  of  planetary  condensation.  Loril 
Rosse's  six-foot  reflector  has  of  late  partially  dissolved  that  misty  se^- 
green  speck  into  distinct  stars,  which  appear  like  extremely  fine  needle- 
points, closely  and  innumerably  aggregated ;  and,  doubtless,  the  irresolva- 
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bilitj  of  the  other  nebnliB  may  be  regaided  as  a  result  of  the  present  imper- 
feetkm  of  the  telescope.  Nebnln  are  seen  thickly  scattered  in  the  open  Spaee 
toward  the  north,  into  which  we  look  ont  from  oar  positbn  on  the  skiit  of  this 
aniverse ;  while  thej  axe  seen  still  more  thickly  aggregated  in  space,  viewed 
from  the  south.  What  are  called  ike  Magellenic  Clouds — which  are  one 
of  the  most  splendid  phenomena  of  the  austral  zone,  and  which  form  two 
masses,  known  as  the  Nubercalie  Major  and  Minor,-— appear  to  be  a  mass 
of  nebular  systems  seen  in  perspective.  Herschel,  who  examined  tbem^ 
states  thtt  they  consist  of  a  series  of  clusters,  of  irregular  form,  globular 
groaps,  and  nebnln  of  rarions  magnitude  and  degrees  of  condensation,  in« 
teispiRsed  over  a  bright  ground.  Some  are  of  iitegolar  and  incomprehen- 
able  forms — one  composed  of  a  nnmber  of  ]oq»  of  kuninous  matter,  like 
a  bundli  of  ribbons  tied  in^  a  knot,  etc.  "  There  is  no  part  of  the  heavens, 
(sdds  the  astronomer,)  where  nebulas  appear  so  crowded  as  in  this  cloud.'* 
Nebds  present  different  appearances  from  the  aspect  in  which  they  are 
viewed.  Many  are  circular,  and  among  die  stars  of  almost  aU  which 
hare  been  observed,  a  tendency  appears  to  exist  toward  centriiied  rotation, 
and  from  irregular  to  regular  forms.  In  one,  known  as  the  spiral  nebdn,  a 
acoHectien  of  luminous  matter,  presentiug  the  appearance  of  adicnlar  ascend- 
ing spire,  a  well-defined  revolving  movement  has  been  ascertained.  Such  are 
among  a  few  of  the  f amt  fragments  of  intelligence  which  science  has  lately 
gleaned  of  the  conditions  of  the  nearer  points  of  infini^— -of  itseentMs  of  mat* 
ter  and  centres  of  life.  Well  might  Newton,  though  illustrious  in  achievmg 
tbe  greatest  work  of  man — the  discovery  of  an  nniversal  law — declare  that 
be  seemed  to  himself  but  as  a  little  d^ild  gathering  pebbles  on  the  beach 
of  an  unknown  ocean ;  and  well  might  his  suoeeedast,  Laplace,  ranmnir 
on  his  death-bed,  ^*  What  we  know  is  little,  what  we  do  not  know  im- 
aeuser 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  curious  phenomena  presented  by  colowed 
stars,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  red  sun  in  Lyra,  but  may  allnda 
in  passing  to  those  late  wonderful  spectrum  discoveries  of  Bunsen  and  his 
colieagne,  who,  by  analysing  the  light  of  the  various  nearer  snns,  have  been 
thaa  able  to  form  oonjeotures  as  to  their  preponderating  substances.  From 
those  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  chief  element  of  which  our  solar  sys* 
tem  is  composed  is  iron,  while  the  light  of  other  stars  leads  to  the  inference 
tbat  their  diief  composition  is  gold  and  other  metals.  Nor  can  we  pass 
over  the  spectral  announcement  made  some  years  mnce  by  Professor  Bes- 
ssH,  of  Gottingen,  to  the  effect  that,  in  a  certain  point  of  space,  be  had 
discovered  a  system  of  totally  dark  orbs,  in  tiie  centre  of  which  an  extinct 
sjQ  revolved,  surrounded  by  hie  gloomy  planets.  From  this  circumstancr, 
as  well  as  from  the  extraordinary  clearness  of  atmosphere  essential  for  the  r 
telescopic  detection,  this  shadowy  system  is  seldom  seen ;  it  is  only  from 
tbe  elevations  of  high  mountains  in  the  southern  latitudes,  and  in  chance 
moments  of  aerial  transparency  that  they  can  be  traced  amid  their  brighter 
brethren  on  the  di^  of  the  reflector.  Telescopic  progress,  however,  has 
far  from  cnlminated  in  Lord  Boss's  six-foot  speculum ;  others  of  twice  and 
three  timea  the  mi^^tnde  are  still  possible ;  nay,  even  the  aerhomatie  teles* 
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cope,  fallea  of  late  into  disuse,  now  appears  capaUe  of  beiog  rendered 
superior  to  the  reflecting,  and,  with  the  present  knowledge  of  the  cheoiistry 
of  fusion  and  the  phjsics  of  annealing,  lenses  of  flint  and  crown  gltss  may 
be  executed  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  even  meniscuses  of  plate  glsss  to  hold 
gallons  of  fluid  for  the  construction  of  aplanatic  object  glasses.  By  those 
means,  the  powers  of  human  vision  in  some  approaching  epoch  may  be  in- 
strnmentally  multiplied  many  thousand  times,  and  the  majestic  objects  ia 
the  depths  of  space  brought,  as  it  were,  to  the  surface. 

Tae  enormous  relative  proportion  which  the  Sun  bears  to  the  planetanr 
bodies  of  his  system  may  be  best  estimated  by  a  numerical  scale.  Taking  the 
earth,  which  is  24  thousand  miles  in  circumference,  as  nnity,  while  Satoro 
would  represent  100,  Jupiter  340,  Uranus  20,  and  Mercury  ooe-aixth,  the 
mass  of  theoentralorb,  from  which  they  have  been  projected,  would  repreaent 
the  comparatively  vast  integral  of  355,000.  This  immense  globe,  which  is  an 
ablato  apheroid,  like  the  planets,  revolves,  within  a  period  of  25  days,  10 
hours,  upon  an  axis  which  is  inclined  to  a  point  midway  between  the  Pole 
Star  and  the  constellation  Lyra.  As  its  diameter  is  886,877  miles,  its  cir- 
cumference IS  about  2,660,631,  or  354,936  times  that  of  the  eartb, 
though  its  density  is  only  one*fifteenth,  or  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
water— a  fact  which  seems  to  involve  the  conditiuns  of  vast  and  rapid 
changes  in  its  elementary  matter,  under  the  action  of  electric  forces,  in- 
tense heat,  etc  Yet,  fW>m  the  magnitude  of  his  mass,  so  great  is  its  at- 
tractive force,  that  bodies  would  fall  to  the  surface  with  a  velocity  of  334,6o 
feet  in  the  second ;  thus,  were  a  man  positioned  in  the  sun,  he  would  weig^ 
two  tons ;  and  hence  we  may  infer  that,  in  order  to  insure  movement,  its  inha- 
bitants must  be  formed  of  matter  30  times  lighter  than  that  which  constitutes 
our  bodies.  Telesoopically  viewed,  its  external  envelopment  appears  like  a 
plain  of  luminous  clouds,  of  varying  and  unequal  brightness,  indurated  here 
and  there  by  irregular  rents  and  spots,  with  luminous  borders  and  dark 
centres;  around  their  edges  they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  cloud  con- 
volutions, and  the  forms  of  such  apertures  testify  to  the  intense  violence 
and  rapidity  of  the  forces  by  which  they  are  caused.  The  oompositioa 
of  the  solar  photosphere  is  still  a  subject  of  speculation.  Herschel  sap- 
poses  the  orb  to  be  encompassed  by  two  strata  of  clouds,  of  which  the 
lower  is  the  less  luminous,  and  that  both  are  sustained  from  (he  body  of  the 
sphere  by  some  process  analogous  to  that  by  which  our  clouds  are  formed. 
We  may  thus  conceive  an  ocean  of  some  dry,  rarified  description  of  matter, 
snch  matter  acting  as  a  conductor  to  the  electricity  of  the  vast  body  of  the  orb, 
like  our  thunder  douds,  and  set  in  motion,  by  electric,  chemical,  and  physical 
forces,  so  as  to  produce  intense  heat  and  flame,  and  so  give  rise  to  tbo^e 
tremendous  currents  and  electric  storms  which  are  perpetually  acting  through- 
out its  dense  atmospheres.  In  Newton's  day  electrical  science  was  little 
advanced,  and  he  was,  therefore,  unable  to  bring  the  ascertained  facts  re- 
specting the  nature  and  action  of  this  universal  multiform  element  to  bear 
on  the  hypothesis  respecting  the  sun.  Nevertheless,  his  opinion,  thoagh 
somewhat  vague,  is  not  without  interest — ^namely,  *^  that  the  sun  and  fixeJ 
stars  were  great  earths  vehemently  hot,  whose  heat  is  conceived  by  the  great- 
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nessof  their  bodies,  and  the  natural  action  and  reaction  between  the  light  Unj 
emit,  and  whose  substance  is  kept  from  burning  awaj,  not  only  by  their  fixicy, 
bat  aUo  by  the  Tast  weight  and  density  of  the  atmosphere  incumbent  upon 
tbem,  and  very  strongly  compressing  them,  and  condensing  the  yaponrs  and 
exhalations  which  arise  from  them/'  It  is,  indeed,  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive an  ocean  of  elemental  matter  emanating  from  the  chemical  and  phy- 
sical action  of  an  enormous  body  like  the  sun — ^the  difficulty  is  to  account 
for  the  means  by  which  it  is  sustained.  The  idea  of  the  sun,  which  is 
many  tunes  larger  than  the  mass  of  ail  the  planets,  being  a  lifeless  world,  an 
eooFtnous  furnace,  as  some  suppose,  is  neither  rational,  as  an  inference  from 
such  knowledge  as  we  possess  respecting  it,  or  as  a  speculation.  If,  in- 
deed, any  analogy  can  be  drawn  from  magnitude,  it  may  be  reasoned  that 
the  sons  of  each  system  must  be  the  chief  laboratories  of  life  in  each,  and 
tbat  the  conditions  under  which  its  fieiy  photosphere  is  maintained,  are  not  in- 
compatible with  the  presence  of  varied  and  numberless  existences.  That  the 
^qd's  Imninons  envelopment  is  electricity  in  a  state  of  combustion  is  now  a 
generally  received  hypothesis,  and  is  the  only  one,  as  far  as  man's  know- 
ledge of  nature  extends,  which  can  account  for  the  phenomena  whose  effect, 
ts  regards  us,  is — Light.  What  the  action  of  one  atmosphere,  with  its  ele« 
nests,  may  be  on  those  of  the  other,  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  conjecture : 
we  may  add,  however,  that  the  simplest  processes  of  experimental  electri- 
city tend  at  least  to  account  for  the  production  of  heat,  and  the  same  ele- 
ment under  its  luminous  aspect  When,  for  instance,  the  two  descriptions 
of  electricity  combine,  they  neutralize  each  other,  and  such  neutralization 
is  accompanied  by  a  spark  or  flash  of  flame ;  thus  we  have  only  to  suppose 
tTo  vast  atmospheric  strata,  relatively  positive  and  negative,  perpetual'y  com- 
bloifig  by  a  movement  which,  from  their  great  density,  may  be  given  them 
by  the  revolution  of  the  orb,  to  arrive  at  some  conception  of  the  means 
bj  ^ch  the  combustion  of  the  solar  photosphere  is  sustained.  The  elec- 
ttic  sparit  also  is  found  to  be  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  different 
metab  and  substances  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  and  that  the  compound  ele- 
meats  of  the  solar  mass  generally  are  those  which,  under  various  modifica- 
tioDs,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  planetaiy  bodies,  is  not  only 
ntioaal  for  analogy,  but  a  matter  of  fact,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  experi- 
meots  of  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen,  who  have  discovered  several  of  the  parti- 
cular metals  which  exist  in  a  state  of  combustion  in  the  sun,  and  whose 
e?eci  is  manifested  in  the  solai*  spectrum.  Besides,  the  seven  luminons 
m%  which  form  the  latter,  there  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  dark  ray,  to  which 
alone  the  chemical  effect  of  light  is  attributable.  Considering,  also, 
t^e  phenomena  presented  by  the  dry  pile  of  Volta,  which  produces  electric 
(^ects  simply,  while  the  wet  pile  creates  chemical  effects,  there  seems 
groand  for  an  inference,  that  the  solar  atmospheres  preseot  combined  con- 
ditions and  processes  for  the  evolution  of  both  electricities.  The  solar 
.^pots  have  given  rise  to  mnch  speculation  from  the  age  of  Galileo  to  the 
present ;  but  though  Herschel  directed  much  observation  to  their  pbeno- 
niena,  it  is  only  of  late  that  anything  like  probability  has  been  arrived  at 
with  respect  to  the  causes  which  produces  them,  and  tbe  laws  by  which  they 
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nrc  govemetl.    Those  spots,  which  are  apparently  confioed  to  the  eqaatorial 
zone  of  the  ana  (stretching  about  30  d^gs.  5  min.  cm  boih  aides  of  la 
equator,)  are  of  different  forou,  irregnlar  fisaores,  rents,  pores,  with  dark, 
irregnlar  nucieii,  or  centrea,  which  latter  are  believed  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  dark  body  of  the  orb,  appearing  through  those  openings  in  tbe 
luminooa  envebpe.    They  form  and  vanish  with  great  rapidi^,  and  it  i.^ 
observed  that  the  fecalae,  or  bright  spots,  caused  b^  elevations  in  the 
]>hot08phere,  generally  occor  in  those  points  where  the  dark  have  disap- 
peared, like  waves  meeting  and  monnting  over  a  hitherto  shallow  iaterTitl 
of  the  sea  level  The  most  cnriona  and  valuable  information  we  have  respect- 
ing those  changes  in  the  solar  atmosphere  resnit  from  the  observation  of 
Hofrath  Sohwaler,  of  Dresden,  and  whidi  were  continued  over  a  space  of  31) 
years^  for  300  days  in  each  year.     This  astronomer  has  ascertained  that 
tlie  spots — the  smallest  number  of  which  is  thirty,  nad  the  greatest  diree 
hundred,  annnally— occnr  in  cycles  of  about  ten  years ;  that  they  eolar^ 
from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  proportion  within  five  yean,  and  re- 
quire a  aimilar  period  to  arrive  at  their  maximum,  again.     From  observa- 
tions, also,  on  the  earth's  temperature,  made  in  all  parts  of  the  worid,  an 
exact  relation  has  now  been  traced  between  the  periodic  iaeqaality  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  force  and  the  aon's  spots— 4he  alternations  of  increase  and 
decrease  in  both  corresponding  within  the  same  intervals.  Still  more  curions  h 
the  relation  found  between  their  occurrence  and  the  approximation  of  the 
largest  planet  of  the  system — Jupiter — to  the  sun.  From  its  distance  from  the 
centre  (five  times  greater  than  earth),  the  gravity  of  thia  orb,  decreasiog  in- 
versely with  the  square  of  tbe  distance,  would  be  inappreciable  on  the  atmos- 
phere were  it  the  sice  of  this  sphere ;  bnt,  from  its  enormous  magaitode, 
— 1,600  times  Isrger  than  the  Earth,— the  influence  of  its  gravity  on  tbe 
sun  must,  even  at  a  diatance  so  vast,  be  five  times  greater.    The  period 
which  Jupiter  ocenpiea  in  its  orbttual  revolution  is  about  elevea  years ; 
and  it  is  at  those  times  that,  moving  in  an  elipse,  it  arrives  at  parhelion, 
that  the  solar  spots  appear  greatest,  their  increase  and  decrease,  correspond- 
ing with  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  planet  on  either  side  of  the  san, 
during  periods  of  about  five  years.    Thus,  it  is  supposed  that  the  effect  of 
Jupiter's  gravity  on  the  solar  photosphere  is  that  of  producing  a  distorb- 
ance  in  its  atmospheres,  attracting  and  drawing  up  its  luminous  element 
into  vast  mountains — an  action  aimilar  to  that  of  the  moon  in  ho*  syzjge^ 
<m  the  ocean-cleaving  interspaces,  through  which  the  daik  mass  of  tbe  orb 
appears.    It  is  singular  to  think  that  the  state  of  the  earth's  magfiotism, 
which  has  so  powerful  an  effect  on  vegetation  and  life,  is  thus  controlled  by 
the  action  of  a  planet,  401  millions  of  miles  distant  from  us,  on  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun,  and  that  the  changes  in  the  latter  re-act  upon  the  etriii 
through  the  ninety-five  milliona  of  miles  of  intervening  space.   Those  spots 
are  insignificant  proportionally  with  the  dimensions  of  the  luminoos  solar 
ocean ;  yet  some  have  been  observed  so  vast  as  to  represent  an  area  of  300 
millions  of  square  miles,  and  those  have  been  seen  to  form  and  vanish 
in  forty  hours — ^a  proof  in  itself  of  the  gazeoua  nature  of  the  lammotis 
envelope  of  the  sun.    deferring  to  the  well-known  fact  that  electricity  i^ 
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confined  to  the  enrftce  of  bodies,  while  magnetism  permeaites  their  mass, 
and  to  the  iaterfereaces  caused  by  the  actios  of  (me  opon  the  other,  we 
can  vndersltiid  how  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  becomes  greater  when 
afected  by  that  emanating  from  the  soKd  mass  of  the  son,  wfaea  openmgs 
are  formed  in  its  external  envelope  of  electric  flame. 

When  the  sna  is  viewed  in  annnlar  eclipse,  the  canons  phenomena  of 
rose-colonred,  irregnhr-shaped  flames  are  seen  snrroundtng  the  edge  of  the 
ring.  Soiae  conceived  those  flames,  which  are  sometimes  pyramidioal. 
aometinies  of  the  most  eccentric  forms,  to  be  moontaios  on  the  snrfaee  of 
the  orb ;  bat,  from  obserrations  made  dnring  the  eclipse  of  July,  1860,  it 
has  been  now  weH  determined  that  they  are  merely  pencils  of  radialion  cor- 
respondent to  the  irregiriarities  of  the  moon's  opposite  surface — to  those  stn«> 
pendoBS  peaks  and  valleys  with  which  it  is  shadowed  and  intersected. 
From  the  hinar  Itbratioa,  one  front  only  of  the  sphere  is  presented  to  earth ; 
andthns  we  are  indebted  to  the  efleets  of  solir  radiation  for  any  know- 
ledge we  can  ever  attain  of  die  geography  of  the  other. 

In  order  to  concave  die  aspect  presented  to  an  ii^abitant  of  the  snn — 
mpponng  it  to  have  any — ^we  should  imagine  the  firmament  of  onr  phtnet 
sammnded  by  an  cnthre  svn,  its  light  many  thonsaad  times  magniied. 
The  seasons  of  this  mighty  sphere  mast  be  eternal.  On  its  snrfaoe  there 
can  be  BO  regbtry  of  tinK,  as  with  ns;  on  its  surface  there  can  be  no 
night;  oonseqnently,  its  bemgsmustbe  constituted  very  differently  from 
09.  AnalogiadJy,  we  may  infer  that  the  nature  of  Kfe  thronghout  space 
most  vary  with  and  be  adapted  to  its  extremes  of  temperature.  In  Mer- 
eary,  which  is  only  thirty-seven  millions  of  miles  from  the  snn — and  whose 
density  is  that  of  lead,  compared  with  that  of  £arth;  or  with  Japtter,  which 
is  that  of  water ;  and  Saturn,  which  is  that  of  pamice"— the  solar  heat  on 
Its  sorface  mnst  be  above  that  of  boiling  quicksilver ;  while  in  Mars,  which 
is  145  nEiiUions  of  miles  from  the  snn,  qaicksilver  would  freeze  at  its  equator. 
From  Uranus  the  sun  must  appear  as  a  small  star ;  from  Neptnne,  which 
is  distant  2,862  miUioas  of  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  system,  around 
which  it  revolves  in  2,004  of  onr  months  mid  seven  days — stiU  smaller. 
Thns^  to  ourselves  we  appear  to  bo  situated  la  a  happy  medium  between 
fire  aad  frset ;  but,  while  we  may  suppose  that,  in  spheres  nearer  and  more 
reoiote  from  the  sun,  Kfe  mnst  be  embodied  in  elements  and  forms  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  there  is  no  reason  to  eondudo,  from  the  wisdom  and 
{"oodaess  everywhere  manifested  in  the  works  of  Divinity,  which  fall  under 
oar  cogottion^  that  existence  is  less  bright  or  happy  beneath  the  stupendous 
tinnament  of  flame  in  the  sun,  or  amid  the  dense  heat  of  Mercury,  than 
on  the  earth ;  or  greater  on  the  earth  than  in  those  remote  spheres 
wlndi  roll  in  oomparadve  darkness,  in  an  icy,  perpetual  starry  night,  on  the 
limits  of  the  system,  and  whose  temperature,  except  sustained  from 
within,  would  appear  to  be  that  of  space,  or  fifi^*seven  disgrees  below  that 
of  Zero.  In  all,  modifying  oondidons,  doabtless,  exist,  of  which  we  can  fbrm 
no  eoHoepdon ;  and,  even  were  they  such  as  we  conceive,  the  adapdon  ot 
life  to  external  condiUon  must  be  evidenced  there  as  here/  The  Laplander 
prefers  his  icy  waste  and  semi-annual  night — ^tho  Saharian  his  burning 
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fands,  bis  region  of  flame  and  thirst,  to  those  temperate  regions  which  we 
inhabit,  and,  contrasted  with  which,  either  extreme  appears  to  ns  intoler- 
M».  Again,  we  may  infer,  from  oar  cognate  comprehension  of  th« 
CreatiTO  Intellect  manifested  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nniverse — of  those 
geometric  and  nnmerical  laws  by  which  mass  and  particle  are  ereiywhere 
regulated — that  the  intellect  of  all  beings  inhabiting  space  most,  in  its 
nature  and  operations,  however  different  soever  in  degree,  be  eTerywhere 
the  same.  Sixteen  most  be  the  square  of  fonr,  in  Saturn  as  on  earth,  in 
the  capital  of  some  kingdom  in  Sirins  as  in  London;  and  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  equal  to  their  right  ones,  amid  the  stars  of  the  remotest  nebols, 
as  on  our  little  sphere.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  forms  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  Infinite,  or  the  conditions,  inconceivable  to  ns,  under  which 
they  may  exist,  all  possessing  the  basal  principles  of  intellect  must  be  allied 
to  us  by  identity  of  intelligence— life  itself  everywhere,  as  here,  mast 
be  governed  by  the  same  moral  laws;  and,  however  varied  the  civilizatioDS 
of  space,  its  communities  revolve  upon  the  poles  of  Justice  and  Love. 

As  the  planets  form  parts  of  solar  systems,  so  the  latter  are  conceived  U> 
be  portions  of  astral  systems,  of  which  the  spotty  regions  of  the  milky-waj 
and  the  constellations,  are  aggregates^  Tho  number  of  stars  observed  in 
the  three  orders  of  constellations — ^northern,  southern,  and  aodiacal,^ 
amount  to  3,487 ;  all  of  which  are  suns,  whose  planets  are  rendered  in- 
visible from  their  vast  distance.  Many  of  those  stars,  when  examined  br 
telescopes  of  great  power,  are  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  binary  and 
tertiaiy  systems,  or  those  composed  of  two  and  three  spheres,  which  rerolv^e 
round  their  respective  centres.  Although,  however,  some  six  thoosand 
binary,  or  doable  stars,  have  been  noted,  there  are  but  seven  or  eight 
of  them  whose  comparative  nearness  have  enabled  astronomers  to  spe- 
culate OB  their  movements,  which  '.are  apparently  more  eccentric  than 
any  we  are  acqaainted  with  in  this  system— the  least  being  doable  aod 
the  greatest  quadruple  that  of  the  planetary  orbits.  Sidereal  astronomj, 
indeed,  contrasted  with  solar,  is  little  advanced,  and  little  likely  to  attain 
much  development.  To  determine  the  distance  of  a  star,  the  first  step  is 
to  ascertain  whether  it  exhibits  any  sensible  parallax — ^in  other  words, 
the  angle  at  which  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  wonld  appear  seen  from 
its  point  in  spaoe.  So  remote  are  even  the  most  approximate  spheres,  that  a 
semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  constitute  a  base  utterly  insuffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  That  those  which  appear  to  move  swiftest  are 
nearest  us,  b  a  rational  supposition,  hence  Stmve  considers  the  star 
61  in  Cygni  to  be  the  least  remote;  and  if,  as  he  states,  the  diameter  of 
the  earth's  orbit  would  be  seen  from  that  snn  at  an  angle  of  half  a  se- 
cond,— «  value  which  corresponds  with  a  movement  of  twenty-foar  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  miles — ^then  its  distance  (the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit  being  190  millions)  must  be  412  millions  of  times  190  millioas 
of  miles  from  the  earth — ^a  distance  which  light,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
190  millions  of  miles  a  second,  would  require  nearly  six  years  to  traverse, 
while  its  annual  motion  must  be  120  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  Althoogh 
nothing  is  known  of  their  magnitude,  myriads  of  those  fixed  stars,  from  the 
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qnantitjof  light  they  emit,  mnst  be  hundreds  and  thonsands  of  times  larger 
than  onr  snn.  Even  Sirinp,  one  of  the  brightest,  and'  possibly 
nearest,  placed  where  onr  snn  is,  wonld  appear  upwards  {of  three  tmies 
as  large,  and  radiate  upwards  of  thirteen  times  as  much  light.  Since  the 
era  of  accorate  observations,  many  stars  have  been  fonnd  to  vanish  from 
the  heavens,  while  others  disappear  periodicallv.  Among  the  latter,  is  the 
star  Omicron,  in  the  constellation  Cetns,  wMch  becomes  visible  and  m-^ 
risible  twelve  times  in  eleven  years;  and  one  still  more  remarkable-* 
namely,  Algol,  in  Persons,  which  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude  for  two  days  and  fourteen  hours,  then,  dniing  three 
aad  a  half  hours,  is  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  its  size,  again  to  recover  its 
brightness  within  a  similar  period.  While  the  regulated  variability  of 
ha^  in  those  and  other  stars  may  be  hypothetically  accounted  for  by  the 
interference  of  their  planets  in  the  plane  of  vision,  or  of  other  bodies  in 
space,  such  variations  at  such  enormous  distances  indicate  the  astonishing 
Telocity  of  matter  in  those  remote  regions  of  the  firmament — an  illustra- 
tion of  which  is  seen  in  the  binary  star  6  in  Eridani,  the  revolution  of 
wboae  satelite  is  10°  67^'  per  annum,  and  which  is  found  to  perfect  its 
rerolntion  in  thirty  years.  In  our  system,  Mercury  is  the  swiftest  planet ; 
it  moves  at  the  rate  of  107,000  miles  an  hour.  The  great  comet  of  1680, 
when  at  perhelion,  swept  through  space  at  the  speed  of  880,000  miles  an 
hour ;  but,  if  two  suns  in  Eridanus  are  as  remote  from  each  other  as 
the  nearest  fixed  star  from  onr  snn,  their  velocity  can  only  be  about  three 
times  less  than  of  light  itself.  Coaapared  with  the  rapidity  of  motion  mani- 
fested by  their  binary  system,  that  of  onr  earth,  moving  through  space,  at 
the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand  miles  an  hour,  is  but  that  of  a  snail  to  a 
nce-horse. 

Contrasted  with  the  aspects  of  southern  latitudes,  the  panorama  and  bril- 
liant phenomena  of  space  are  seen  from  those  of  the  north,  dimly  and  disad- 
Tantageously.  Upon  the  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  the 
monntuns  of  the  Cape,  and  the  Andes,  the  stars  of  the  firmament  are  not 
only  many  times  brighter  than  here,  but  exhibit  diversities  of  colour  which 
nmge  through  every  degree  of  the  prismatic  'spectrum.  There  only  is  it  that 
the  clond-belts  of  Jupiter,  resulting  from  the  vast  velocity  of  its  atmospheric 
cnrrents, — the  rings  of  Saturn,  advancing  to  the  great  sphere  with  their 
crests  of  waters— and  the  splendid  visitants  of  the  cometary  world, — ^are 
seen  to  perfection.  Of  those  latter,  some  1,400  are  known  to  revolve  within 
the  earth's  orbit,  and  as  many  as  3,529,470  within  that  of  Uranus,  though, 
from  the  efibct  of  sunlight,  dense  atmospheres,  and  extreme  southern 
declination,  interfering  with  their  recognition,  it  is  concluded  that  their  actual 
Domber  may  be  double  the  last  stated.  The  extreme  eccentricity  of  the 
movements  of  those  bodies,  which  move  from  west  to  east,  north  to  south, 
ftnd  in  all  indinations,  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  has  g^ven  rise  to  many 
theories  as  to  their  origin.  Newton  snpposed  them  to  be  fragments  of  rarified 
matter,  diffnsed  through  space,  and  not  specially  confined  within  the  action 
of  the  attractive  laws  of  this  system  ;  Lagrange,  that  they  were  portions 
of  matter  projected  from  volcanoes  in  the  snn — an  hypothesis  originated 
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to  aecoQBt  for  their  doDgated  orbits.  ItismuieoessaiytotlliidotoUMplieDo- 
meoa  they  present,  or  to  those  predictions  with  respect  to  the  retnm  of  seve* 
ral,  which  are  smoog  the  greatest  trittinphs  of  soieDce ;  adding  merely,  that  in 
the  case  of  those  wliose  periods  are  ascertained,  such  interferences  as  occur  to 
protract  their  return,  may  tend  to  throw  a  light  on  the  cooditioB  of  remole 
regions  of  space,  and,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  discorery  of  planets  attached  to 
oar  system  stiM  more  remote  than  that  of  Keptaae,  by  calcaUtiooB  similar  to 
those  whicheaabled  La  Vernier  to  conjectarc  the  existence  of  that  planet  fiom 
the  perturbation  observed  in  Uranus,  before  its  discovery.  The  apprebea- 
sions  which  once  existed  as  to  the  effects  which  the  earth  might  suffer  frcm 
collision  with  a  comet,  have  long  vaniiihed.  Apart  from  the  considerable 
distances  which  constitute  their  nearest  approach,  matter  of  such  extrene 
tenuity  as  that  of  which  they  are  composed,  could  effect  little  ahe^atioa  ii 
our  atmosphere,  even  though  they  entered  it,  not  to  speak  of  altering 
the  earth's  axis.  Newton,  indeed,  caicuUted  that  the  entire  substance  o* 
the  taU  of  the  great  comet  of  1680,  which,  after  perhelion,  extended  IOC 
millions  of  miles,  might  be  compressed  into  a  cubic  inch  of  substaaoe,  ao( 
denser  than  air,  a  oalcnlation  iUustratiiii;  the  astonishing  expansive  power 
of  elementaiy  matter,  under  the  inflaeuce  of  Intoise  heat,  and  the  iacoo- 
ceivably  rare  nature  of  the  medinm  of  space,  which,  sopposiag  the  uadi- 
latory  theory  correct,  must  possess  a  density  sofficient  to  convey  to  as  these 
ytbratioas  from  the  luminous  envelope  of  the  snn,  whose  resnlt  is  light. 
As  both  the  tails  and  nnclei  of  those  comets  whose  periodic  return  has  besa 
determined,  are  found  to  dimioish  with  each  saccessive  approach  to  the 
son,  it  is  computed  that  their  bodies  mast  ultimately  be  absorbed  into  bis 
atmosphere ;  and  this  circam«taace,  as  well  as  their  vast  number,  lead  to  con- 
jectures as  to  their  object  and  ase,  which  may  possibly  be  that  of  eoUectuig, 
by  their  attraction,  throngh  the  immense  spaces  they  traverse,  the  matter 
diffosed  by  aokr  action  through  space,  and  carrying  back  to  the  centre  of 
heat  and  light  the  elements  e^austed  in  combostion.  For,  however  matter 
may  change,  there  is  reaaoD  to  believe  that  no  particle,  ponderahle  or  im- 
ponderable, can  becosM  extinct — a  fact  respecting  matter  which  supplieB  a 
scientific  inference  of  the  etoidty  of  that  far  more  precious  element  in 
creation,  for  which  matter  only  exists — spirit.  Considering  the  calcolatioa 
of  La  Place,  that  the  solar  attraction  has  an  efioctive  action  on  a  sphere 
109  millions  of  times  more  remote  than  the  earth  from  the  sun,  there  isoo 
difficulty  in  aecoimting  for  the  vast  areas  and  vast  periods  of  mukitttdss  of 
those  splendid  bodies. 

Liately,  a  theory  has  been  started  with  refefCDce  to  the  existenee  of  a 
central  sun,  around  which  the  sohur  mid  astral  systems  of  oir  nobuUe  are 
piqiposed  to  revolve.  But  tboagh  no  data  f nmishod  by  observation  can 
determine  the  existence  of  snch  a  sphere,  and  though,  considering  the  ooa- 
jednred  form  of  the  nebulm, — that  of  an  ekmgated  concave, — the  hypothesis 
of  such  a  centre  is  not  yery  probable,  it  is  osdy  enoogh  to  consider  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  not  in  our  son,  hut  ui  that  point  of  spaee  where  that  of 
the  sun  a^  planets  meet  and  balance ;  to  infer  that  the  gravitating  fonse  of 
all  the  systems  spread  along  the  ring  of  the  nebal»,  may  have  an  action 
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nofMod  to  ft  central  point,  which  thns  controls  iheur  reTolntioas.  All 
bodiea,  and  eoOections  of  bodies,  hi  the  heaveas  of  infinite  space,  are  in 
motiiMi ;  and  even  those  nebalaB  or  universes,  scattered  at  inconceivable 
distances  from  onrs,  may  possibly  have  a  relational  movement,  though  one 
reqniiiag,  perfaapsi  inniuiierable  myriads  of  years  to  recognise  and  register. 


LILLIE  BROWNE. 

-  BT  RUTH  MURRAY,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  TWO  LENORES,"  ETC. 

I. 

Mas.  West  was  one  of  those  fntnaate  women  who  seem  so  happily  pkoed 
ii  the  world,  Aat  they  sorely  can  have  nothmg  l^t  to  wish  for.  She  had 
a  kind  husband,  and  jnst  a  comfortable  number  of  dear  little  diildreu.  She  was 
blessed  with  a  good  humoured  disposition,  overflowing  with  universal  sym- 
ps^;  and,  in  addition  to  all  these  favours,  fortuae  had  gifted  her  with  no 
neni  share  of  wealth. 

Her  cemfoftahle  maasioii  nestled  amoag  the  hixuriaat  woods  and  gardens 
▼iuoh  soivonnded  tiie  pretty  little  village  of  Mayfield,  with  its  one  white 
street  sad  a  half,  its  faiij  bay  of  silver  sand,  and  its  mases  of  ivy-hedged 
l>7-rotds,  so  tempting  to  rambling  feet.  In  this  coay  mansion,  Mrs.  West 
Jived  at  ease,  and  so  happy  did  ^e  find  herself,  that  she  f^  a  kindly  long- 
iog  to  commnnicate  some  of  her  sunshine  t^  other  people.  With  some  such 
genial  motive,  folding  her  pink  paper,  and  gnnuning  her  pink  envelopes,  our 
<^^^,  good,  fairy-tike  matron  despatched,  once  upon  a  time,  certain  invi- 
wkm  to  sundry  of  her  young  friends  in  the  neighbouring  city,  to  come  and 
bide  awhile  under  her  jessamined  eaves.  It  was  Midsummer,  she  urged, 
<^  the  moss-roses  were  so  deKcious,  and  they  did  want  so  badly  some  good 
^ved  peq[de,  to  come  and  help  tiiem  to  eat  the  strawberries,  which  else 
ffitist  go  to  loss  by  pecks. 

She  tdd  lillie.  Doctor  Browne's  quiet,  gray-eyed  daughter,  that  George 
voald  certainly  be  there,  and  she  assured  George  Tngram,  the  blithe,  clever 
TGttng  merehaat,  thai,  without  fail,  his  own  little  LUlie  would  greet  his  ar- 
nval  with  one  of  her  delicious  dreamy  nocturnes,  sighed  out  from  the  heart 
^^fthenew  gnmd  piano  ^m  £rardes.  She  informed  Haidee  Girdwood, 
^be  ehammg  coquettish  beauty,  that  she  would  promise  her  enough  amuse- 
*^t,  and  plenty  of  beaux,  tha^  she  meant  to  get  up.  private  theaUicals,  and 
^  she,  Uaidee,  should  choose  for  herself  a  good  part.  Little  bUck- 
^ed  Nannie  Le^er  was  charged  to  bring  her  rosiest  sash,  and  her  gayest 
^^^''tter.  AH  the  rest  of  the  invited  vrere  warned  generally  to  come  pre- 
P*i^  with  spirits  for  any  amount  of  fun.  Last  of  all,  Mrs.  West  sent  a 
^^  to  her  dear,  eccentric,  old  bachelorish  friend,  Mr.  Darrel,  who  was  so 
very  kyoely,  so  very  wealthy,  and  so  fond  of  being  present  at  young  people's 
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gatherings.  The  inyltations  were  accepted  with  most  nndignified  eagerness, 
and  soon  the  gnesta  came  hunjing  oat  of  the  dost,  and  dancing  with  long- 
ing feet,  right  into  the  heart  of  the  Majfield  parterres. 

And  now,  on  a  Midsummer  evening,  Mrs.  West^s  moonlighted  drawing- 
room  presented  to  the  eye  certain  groupings,  whose  forms  and  tints,  lights 
and  shades,  would  have  filled  the  heart  of  any  poet  or  painter  with  satisfac- 
tion, llie  door- window,  ^'  standing  wide  for  heat,"  disoorered  visions  of 
a  fairy  world,  of  shady  green  kwn,  rich  with  the  odour  of  unseen  flowers, 
and  besilvered  with  the  ethereal  smiles  of  that  radiant  face,  which  looked 
forth  from  its  jewelled  mantle,  over  the  shoalders  of  the  chestnut  trees.  A 
shower  of  ivy  leaves  glinted  and  darkled  into  the  room.  In  theu*  shelter 
Haidee  stood.  The  moonlight  touched  her  figure  s  rounded  outlines  into 
gleaming  relief,  and  sent  its  pure  white  drapery  sweeping  away  into  the 
air  shadows  behind  her.  A  very  exquisite  figure  she  stood,  like  a  white 
sylph.  A  veiy  bewitching  face  it  was,  rippling  over  with  smiles,  looking 
fair,  and  tender,  and  symmetrical.  A  very  beautiful  countenance,  whose 
coquettish  guety  of  expression  was  under  that  dream-light,  softened  into  a 
charming  archness.  This  was  Hiudee,  etherealized  by  the  moonlight,  into 
the  ideal  of  what  she  ought  to  have  been,  but  was  not.  lier  voice  rose  and 
fell  with  a  laughing  intonation,  as  easy  and  pleasant  to  hear,  as  the  water 
rippling  along  a  summer  glen.  Her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  gleeful  triumph, 
her  red  lips  uttered  witty  captivating  nothings,  very  good  to  listen  to,  if  the v 
had  been  the  merry  upspringing  of  an  innocent  heart.  Her  hur  wandered 
away  from  her  temples,  in  golden  rings  and  waves,  and  fell  in  lazy  lustrous 
curls  around  her  white  throat,  and  upon  her  shoulders.  She  was  laughiog 
and  talking  with  George  Tugram— 4iandsome,  brown  cheeked  fellow,  as 
curly  haired  as  a  school-boy,  and  aa  fond  of  holiday  fun.  Black-eyed 
Nannie  Lester  flitted  about  in  her  famous  rosy  sash,  near  them,  and  away, 
and  back  again,*  like  a  brilliant,  restless  butterfly. 

Mrs.  West  has  left  the  room.  Probably  she  has  stolen  off  to  the  nur- 
sery, just  to  see  that  the  darlings  are  all  cosily  tucked  up  in  their  beds,  or 
perhaps,  like  a  good  wife,  to  give  a  private  welcome  to  her  husband,  who 
has  just  returned  from  town. 

Mr.  Darrell  is  1  Hinging  in  a  window  by  himself ;  a  good-look!ng  elderly 
man,  with  a  benevolent  countenance.  He  is  looking  towards  that  shadowy 
alcove,  where  the  piano  stands.  One  streak  of  moonlight  trips  lulendy 
across  the  floor,  and  lies  its  length  along  the  keys,  and  upon  thefing^  that 
move  slowly  over  them.  Lillie  is  playing,  she  is  murmuring  doleful  melo- 
dies to  herself,  for  Ldllie's  heart  is  very  full  of  trouble.  She  b  a  grave 
little  figure  in  a  robe  of  simple  gray  muslin,  and  a  moss-rose  in  her  belt. 
Her  features  do  not  want  moonlight  to  make  them  spiritual,  the  sonl  has 
refined  them  without  external  aid.  Her  eyes  are  gray,  and  deep  with  shadows* 
Her  head  is  clothed  with  softly  braided  brown  tresses.  She  is  a  melancholy 
little  figure,  drooping,  but  not  weak,  sad,  but  not  crushed,  one  who  will  bend 
but  never  break. 

Lillle*s  wild,  low  melodies  are  uttering  something  like  this : 
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"  I  cannot  look  at  her  she  is  so  beaatifol.  She  is  radiant,  like  an  enchan- 
tress. I  do  not  envy  her  her  beantj  or  her  wit.  I  would  give  her  all  the 
world,  if  it  were  in  my  gift,  so  she  might  go  and  leave  George's  heart  to 
me.  I  did  not  expect  his  love.  I  thought  it  too  rich  a  boon  for  me.  I 
kept  mj  own  sealed  up  and  hidden  awaj.  And  then  he  came  and  laid  hi? 
jewel  at  mj  feet,  and  he  broke  the  seal  of  my  treasure  and  took  it  into  his 
own  keeping.  Bj-and-bje  he  will  fling  it  back  to  me  shattered,  and  his 
own  gift  he  will  take  away,  and  give  it  to  her  who  covets  it  for  a  toy.  I 
feel  her  hand  stealing  it  away.  Would  she  love  him  and  make  his  happi- 
ness, I  oonid  turn  my  face  from  them  and  utter  no  complaint ;  but  she  has 
no  truth,  and  she  will  work  his  misery." 

Lillie's  mosic  breaks  off  with  a  low  sudden  wail,  like  a  gasp  of  smothered 
tngoisb.  Mrs.  West  is  by  her  young  friend's  side,  and  her  soft  hand  is  on 
the  girl's  shoulder. 

"  Lillie,  my  love,  your  strains  are  perfectly  unearthly  to-night.  I  do 
think  yon  are  all  bewitched,  sitting  here  in  the  dark  and  the  moonlight.  There 
is  Mr,  Darrell,  like  a  romantic  shade  among  the  curtains,  over  yonder,  all 
aione.  And  these  two  at  the  window !  George,  what  can  you  be  think- 
ing of?  And  you,  Miss  Haidee,  come  from  that  window  directly,  before 
jon  catch  your  death  of  cold." 

Miss  Haidee  laughed  gaily,  and  said  they  had  been  discussing  arrange- 
ments for  to-morrow  night's  theatricals.  Mrs.  West  went  on  scolding 
good  naturedly  at  everybody,  with  a  kind  of  amiable  ill-hnmonr.  In 'a  few 
minntes  the  windows  were  closed,  the  curtains  drawn,  and  the  chandelier 
blszed,to  the  infinite  relief  of  many  others  besides  Nannie-,  who,  at  once  peti- 
tioned for  a  dance.  No  one  but  Mr.  Darrell  observed  that  Lillie  quitted 
the  room  before  the  lights  came  in,  and  that  she  was  absent  daring  ten 
minntes.  For  she  was  at  her  post,  quiet  and  obliging,  as  •  usual,  when 
the?  came  calling  upon  her  to  play  the  quadrilles. 

They  danced  that  night  away,  and  another  sun  shone  over  Mayfield. 
This  was  an  important  day,  and  fall  of  excitement,  for  to-night  the  private 
theatricals  were  to  come  off.  There  was  a  last  rehearsal,  when  George, 
the  manager,  found  that  every  one  had  learned  his  or  her  part  with  ex- 
emplary industry.  Then  the  ladies  went  off  to  put  finishing  touches  to  their 
sereral  costumes,  and  the  gentlemen,  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  kept  knocking 
about  the  stage  with  hammers,  and  making  a  great  fuss  with  step-ladders, 
f<^t-lights,  and  draperies.  A  very  convenient  room  up-stairs  had  been 
-startled  out  of  the  even  course  of  its  existence,  by  getting  changed  into  a 
theatre.  Seats  had  been  erected  for  select  spectators,  at  the  distant  end, 
aod  the  plentiful  library  curtains  had  been  ingeniously  strung  from  wall  to 
wall  by  means  of  cord  and  rings. 

Evening  came.    There  were  to  be  three  plays.     Haidee  had  the  best 
psrt  in  all,  Lillie  only  acted  in  the  last,  which  was  '^  Faint  Heart  Never 
^Von  Fair  Lady,"  not  a  veiy  soul-stirring  piece,  but  one  which  suits  yonng 
iimatears,  because  the  characters  admit  of  gay  and  picturesque  dressing ; 
tlie  young  king,  who  may  be  fitly  personated  by  a  girl,  the  duchess,  who  may 
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wear  any  qnantitj  of  satins  and  flowen,  and  the  dashing  hero,  magnificent 
with  doublet,  feathers,  and  bnmed  cork. 

LUlio,  the  ducbesa,  stood  ready,  waiting  in  the  busy  dresaiag-rooni. 
She  was  feeling  sicIl  and  cold.  The  play  was  to  her  a  dxieary  afikir,  the 
rehearsal  that  morning  had  been  enongb.  She  got  in  behind  the  cvtuns, 
and  peered  from  the  window,  into  the  lingering  dayKght,  sending  her 
thoaghts  wandering  away  among  the  strands  of  peaceful  silver  doad  thai 
were  dreamily  dying  away  into  nothingness  in  the  shadowy  distance.  She 
was  longing  to  die  away  so,  into  rest  and  forgetfnfaiess,  and  be  rid  of  the  life 
which  had  promised  her  so  fair,  and  was  now  playing  her  so  bitterly  fal^ 

A  gay  laugh  made  her  turn  with  a  shiver  from  the  window.  The 
mirth  was  Haidee'a,  who  stood  before  her,  beantifnl  as  n  sprite,  in  her 
fantastic  dress. 

The  other  plays  had  gone  off  with  great  spirit.  Mr.  West,  and  even 
^fr.  Darrell,  had  taken  funny  parts,  and  acted  them  to  everyone's  satisfac- 
tion. George  had  outrivalled  them  both.  Nannie,  as  a  pert  little  ^'  SaUy,** 
bad  made  a  success.  Others  had  done  equally  well.  As  for  Haidee,  her 
witty  acting  had  called  forth  raptnrons  applause.  George  had  played  her 
successful  lover  twice.    No  wonder  lilMe  felt  sick. 

And  now  the  last  play  cam6  on.  The  scenery  was  capitmlly  amuged, 
the  place  was  full  of  flowers,  the  stage  was  like  Fairyland.  The  audience 
was  in  good  humour.  Haidee  and  George  were  in  Uie  fnll  gbw  of  uupi- 
ration,  intoxicated  with  success.  Poor  Liilie  was  no  dochess.  She  had  not 
got  the  knack  of  sweeping  a  stately  train  after  her  with  indolent  graces,  of 
looking  charming  at  will,  and  uttering  vapid,  elegant  phrases  in  tones  of 
i-aviahing  sireetness.  She  did  not  look  a  duchess  in  Mrs.  West's  best  purple 
velvet  dress,  and  black  lace  mantiiia.  She  did  not  act  well.  She  did  doc 
achieve  any  eclat. 

Not  that  Liilie  Browne  was  stopid,  or  lacked  ^re.  Give  her  a  piece 
with  life  and  spirit,  with  a  meaning  in  it,  and  let  it  be  of  what  kind  it 
might,  comical  or  tragical,  see  how  Liilie  would  have  seized  on  it,  picked 
out  of  it  the  grain  of  significance,  and  magnified  and  enriched  it:  See  how 
she  would  have  thrown  all  her  soul  into  her  work,  and  astonbhed  all 
present,  by  the  exquisite  humour,  or  more  likely,  by  the  passion  and 
power  of  her  rendering.  Bat  tbe  insipid  duchess  paralysed  poor  Lillic's 
energies.  She  had  to  make  weak  speeches  with  bnmiog  ones  upon  her 
tongue ;  she  had  to  smile  coquettishly  when  she  longed  to  burst  into  bitter 
tears. 

Liilie  had  bnged  for  a  good  pait,  if  she  must  act  at  all ;  hot  Ae  was 
one  of  those  who  will  never  stretch  forth  their  hands  and  snatch  from 
others  the  object  of  their  heart's  longing — one  of  those  who  wiU  take  a 
good  when  it  comes,  with  a  passionate  joy  known  to  few,  but  who,  if  the 
boon  be  withheld,  or  appropriated  elsewhere,  will  bear  tiie  privation  with 
qiiet  dignity,  and  suffer  great  thioga  even  into  death,  with  silent  con- 
stancy. 

Liilie  had  to  listen  to  George — George  who  looked  so  handsome,  so 
brave,  so  like  a  hero  of  romance*    She  had  never  aeen  him  look  so  well 
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She  kad  to  listen  lo  bis  impassioned  speeches  made  to  lier,  bnt  at  Haidee 
— Haidee,  the  young  king,  with  her  golden  ringlets  shaded  sancilj  off  at 
one  side.  Haidee,  in  her  rosetted  shoes  of  satin,  her  crimson  tnnic,  her  hat 
with  its  long  white  feather  and  diamond  clasp.  Haidee,  bewitching  with 
smiles  and  sancy  mirth.  She  felt  the  painf nl  contrast  between  the  dnchess 
and  the  king,  and  longed  for  her  cmel  trial  to  be  over.  At  the  end  of  ono 
scene  she  stole  away  to  a  dark  closet  off  the  dressing-room.  Thither 
Nannie  came  llying  after  her. 

*^  LiiHe,  it's  a  shame.  Really,  if  I  were  jon,  I  shouldn't  let  Georp:e 
flirt  at  that  rate  with  Haidee  Girdwood.  Everyone's  noticing  it ;  and  she's 
such  a  conceited  thing !  But  Liilie,  dear  1  oh,  good  gracious,  you're  not 
going  to  faint !" 

^ No,  Nannie ;  bnt  hush !  Will  yon  reach  me  some  of  that  water?" 
Scarce  was  the  draught  swallowed  when  '^  The  Duchess,  the  Duchess !' 
was  the  subdued  cry  in  the  dressing-room.  lallie  sprang  "up,  and  the  next 
moment  the  dnchess  was  upon  the  stage,  looking  deathly  pale  in  the  foot- 
lights, but  smiling,  as  it  was  her  business  to  do. 

And  now.  it  is  all  orer.  The  rnusi^  has  ceased,  the  foot- lights  are 
qoenched,  the  performers  in  their  fancy  dresses  have  mixed  among  the 
spectators,  and  all  have  descended  together  to  discuss  merrily  the  eyening's 
entertainment  over  Mrs.  West's  hospitable  supper-table. 

What  can  Greorge  Tugram  be  about,  that  he  has  quite  forgotten  his 
once  precious  little  Lillie  ?  Perhaps,  probably,  he  is  afraid  to  meet  her 
gra?6  eyes.  At  all  events,  he  takes  no  notice  of  her,  and  hands  Haidee  to 
iier  seat,  and  attends  her  right  gallantly,  and  looks  at  her  eloquently.  The 
sapper  is  pleasant  with  good  things,  gay  dresses,  bright  faces,  and  laughter. 
Nannie  sits  close  to  Lillie,  and  sometimes  squeezes  her  baud  under  the 
table,  anon  darting  wrathful  glances  at  the  merry  beauty  opposite,  and 
cuiing  her  Up  contemptuously  at  George.  But  Nannie  is  an  insignificant 
little  body*,  and  her  honest  anger  is  quite  unnoticed. 

Sapper  is  over,  and  a  dance.  Most  of  the  guests  bidden  for  that 
evening  have  paid  their  adieus  and  compliments  and  departed.  Mr. 
Darrell  has  been  saying  kind  things,  all  unheard  by  Lillie  at  the  piano. 
Haidee  has  left  tlie  room  for  some  reason,  or  more  likely  for  some  caprice. 
Periiapa  (at  least  so  Nannie  would  have  sworn)  to  take  a  good  look  alone 
in  the  tall  dressing-room  glass  at  her  bewitching  self.  George  has  wan- 
dered isstleaaly  about  the  drawing-room,  aod  at  last  has  left  it  too.  Lillie 
waits  but  two  minutes,  and  then  follows  him  down  the  hall  and  into  the 
noonlit  garden.  Her  noiseless  feet  are  dose  upon  his  down  the  paths. 
i  George  Tugram  is  heated  much  by  excitement,  and  a  little  by  wine. 

He  must  have  a  breath  of  air.  His  conscieuce  is  stinging  him,  now  he  is 
akme.  He  is  thinking  remorsefully  of  a  certain  little  soft  hand  that  can 
ittTer  lie  trustingly  in  his  again  ;  of  a  certain  low  voice  which  will  never 
speak  sweet  tiioughts  and  tender  fancies  into  his  ear  any  more.  And  yet, 
with  Strang  inconsistency,  he  will  not  rouse  himself  to  shake  off  the  fasci- 
n^ioa  that  is  upon  him*    He  stoops  to  pluck  the  head  off  a  rose,  and 
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comes  fw)  to  face  with  what  he  flhrinks  from  seeing — lallie,  like  a  re- 
proadtfnl  spirit  in  the  moonlight.  Lillie,  the  shy,  nnbrilliant  dncbess,  but 
with  infinitely  more  of  stately  majesty  in  her  mien  now,  than  marked  it 
two  bonrs  ago  on  the  stage. 

'*  Lillie  r  he  exclauned,  in  nnpleased  surprise. 

'^  George,**  she  said,  *'  I  have  come  to  release  yon  from  yonr  engs]^^- 
ment  to  me.  I  know  it  has  grown  irksome  to  yon.  You  are  free  from 
this  moment." 

'^  Can  yon  forgive  me  ?"  he  stammered. 

'^  Snrely,  George,  I  wish  yon  well ;  and  pray  that  Haidee  Girdwood 
may  make  yon  a  better  wife  than  lillie  Browne." 

"  Lillie,  I—" 

Bat  Lillie  was  gone  away  through  the  garden  door,  whose  dn^ierr  of 
purple  Mistaria  stirred  airily  under  the  moon. 

She  has  met  Mrs.  West  in  the  hall,  who  has  just  been  smiling  out  the 
last  of  her  guests. 

'^  Mrs.  West,  can  you  speak  with  me  a  moment  ?  will  yon  come  into 
the  libraiy  ?" 

Certainly,  my  dear."    And  the  two  are  speedily  closeted. 

'^  I  must  go  home  to-morrow,  Mrs.  West." 

'^  Lillie !  why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Go  to-morrow,  and  not  wait  for 
the  pic-nic  to  your  favourite  wood  ?     Indeed  you  shall  do  no  such  thing.'' 

*'  But  I  must,  Mrs.  West.  Yon  know  how  delicate  father  is,  and 
how  much  he  misses  me." 

'^He  won't  miss  you  for  a  day  or  so  longer.  Why,  lillie!— ani 
George,  what  will  he  say  ?  though,  indeed,  Greorge — ^ 

^^  'rhat  is  it,  Mrs.  West ;  that  is  the  truth.  It  is  all  over  between  me 
and  George." 

''Are  you  in  earnest?  That  is  it  then.  Oh!  my  poor,  darliog, 
brave  little  girl !"  and  the  kind  matron  folds  her  young  friend  in  her  arm.'>, 
and  kisses  her,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  hot  indignation  on  her  cheek. 

''  You  had  better  go,  my  dear,  in  God's  name,"  she  said.  ^  As  for 
George,  I  did  not— could  not  have  believed  him  so  wicked." 

''  Don't  Mrs.  West.  You  must  not  call  him  wicked,  it  is  not  his 
fault.  I  am  not  beautiful  and  brilliant  as  she  is.   I  trust  it  is  all  for  the  beitt.' 

And  now  Lillie  felt  that  the  interview  had  been  already  too  long.  She 
slipped  from  her  friend^s  embrace,  and  ran  up  to  her  room.  Mrs.  West 
went  back  to  her  drawing-room  full  of  sorrow  and  indignation.  She 
accounted  for  her  disturbed  countenance  to  her  friend  Mr.  Dairell,  by 
announcing  that  her  pet  guest,  Lillie  Browne  was  leaving  her  nnexpectedlj 
on  the  morrow. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  ^Irs.  West  entered  Lillie's  room,  she 
found  the  girl  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed.  Lillie  rose  to  her  feet,  qniver- 
ing  in  every  limb,  with  lips  swollen,  and  eyes  red,  and  Mrs.  West  was  dis- 
tressed at  having  intruded  upon  so  sacred  a  grief.  So  dismayed  was  she 
that  for  some  time  she  forgot  the  message  which  bad  brought  her  there. 
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By*aiid-bye,  when  proud  LiUie  had  smothered  io  her  sorrow,  and  sat 
talking  to  her  veiy  calmlj,  she  said  : 

^I  am  come  to  yon  on  a  mission  from  Mr.  Darrell.  The  rest  are  all 
gone  to  bed,  and  he  wants  to  see  yon  in  the  drawing-room.  I  promised  to 
ask  yon,  but,  of  course,  you  cannot  go  down  to-night." 

»<  I  do  not  know  what  he  can  want  with  me,"  said  Lillie,  '^  bat  I  had 
better  go  at  once,  for  I  shall  start  early  in  the  morning." 

And  she  ponred  some  water  into  her  basin,  and  commenced  to  bithe 
her  face,  and  arrange  her  hair. 

Mr.  Uarreil  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room  when  Lillie  came  in.  He 
rose  to  meet  her,  placed  a  chair,  and  stood  with  his  hand  on  its  back, 
beside  her  where  she  sat.  Standing  so,  he  told  her  a  long  story,  which 
ended  in  a  question.  Would  she  marry  him  ?  The  question  was  gently, 
sadly,  tenderly  put.     He  said : 

^^  Long  years  ago  I  loved  such  another  woman  as  yon.  She  died,  and  I 
Derer  met  another  who  could  creep  into  my  heart.  Of  late,  the  dream  of 
my  youth  has  returned  upon  me  with  an  oyerwhelming  sweetness.  I 
thought  I  looked  on  yon  as  a  child,  and  thinking  so  I  let  my  mind  dwell 
on  you,  and  my  eyes  follow  yon,  till  now,  when  about  to  miss  you,  I  have 
diacoTered  that  a  shrine  has  been  made,  and  an  idol  placed  in  my  heart,  and 
diat  idol  is  Lillie.  Hare  patience  with  me  yet  another  moment.  Many 
woold  hugh  to  hear  me,  I  know,  and  call  me  an  old  fool.  But  yon  will 
not  Uogh,  yon  could  not  make  a  jest  of  honest  feeling,  and  so  I  am  safe  in 
addressing  yon.  I  shall  soon,  alas,  be  an  old  man,  yet  mine  will  be  a 
green  age.  I  have  wealth ;  I  do  not,  God  knows,  hold  it  out  as  the  shadow 
of  an  inducement.  I  know,  even  were  I  fool  enough  to  do  so,  that  your 
tnitb-loTing  nature  would  loathe  the  bribe,  nor  would  it  weigh  as  a  feather 
in  your  mind.  But  you  have  a  father.  I  know  your  devotion  to  him. 
Pardon  me  for  saying  that  his  continued  ill-health  must  limit  his  income. 
I  woold  strain  my  utmost  powers  to  surround  him  with  every  luxury  and 
solace  within  the  reach  of  wealth.  Will  you  give  me  your  answer,  dear 
child  ?  Do  not  fear  to  grieve  me,  if  yoar  young  heart  turns  naturally  from 
imion  with  one  who  might  easily  be  the  father  to  older  women  than  yon. 
I  woold  love  and  cherish  you  tenderly,  Lillie,  and  that  is  all  I  can 
urge.'* 

Lillie  has  been  sitting  all  this  time  with  her  face  covered,  now  she  has 
risen  all  trembling. 

"  Mr.  Dairell,"  in  a  quivering  voice,  "  I  have  no  words  to  thank  you  f oi 
yoor  kind,  your  generous  offer.  You  are  good  and  noble,  and  there  is  only 
one  reason  why  1  cannot  love  yon.  My  heart  has  been  long  since  given  to 
another — another  who  valued  it  once,  but  who  cares  very  little  for  it  now. 
In  saying  that  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  1  feel  that  the  loss  is  my  own.** 

Mr.  Darrel  gazed  on  her,  with  sad  interest.  Standing  before  him,  he  saw 
her  reddened  eyes  watering  again. 

*'  It  cannot  be,''  he  said,  ^'  that  yon,  Lillie,  so  young  and  loveable,  have 
coveted  affection,  and  been  denied  it." 

'4t  is  so,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile.  "  But  I  am  not  complaining.  Will 
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Ton  promise  to  be  mj  friend,  Mr.  Darrell  ?    I  would  value  jonr  friendship 
dearlj." 

**  Yonr  friendship  always,  my  sweet  diild,  till  death  comes.  Bat  I  can- 
not see  jon  often,  Lillie,  it  wonld  make  me  discontented." 

Then  they  shook  hands,  and  he  sent  her  away  with  a**  God  Mess  yon." 

The  next  day  LilUe  Browne  went  home  to  her  fathefi  and  Mr.  Darrell 

also  left  Mrs.  West's,  for  his  own  beantifnl,  lon^y  home,  half  a  mile  on  the 

other  side  of  Mayfield.    On  the  next  day  after  that,  Mr.  DaneH,  the 

wealthy  old  bachelor,  made  his  will. 

It  was  Christmas  time,  Lillie  Browne  sat  in  her  modest  parlonr,  sealing 
a  note  to  her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  West.  It  was  a  reftisal  of  that  good  Mfs 
invitation  to  Lillie,  to  come  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  Mayfield  for  a  week, 
after  an  nnnsnally  long  confinement  to  her  father*s  sick  room.  Mrs.  West 
had  promised  that  she  wonld  have  no  company,  bnt  Lillie  herself,  as  their 
f;ood  friend,  Mr.  Darrell  was  iU,  and  she  wished  to  be  free  to  go  and  see 
him  as  often  as  she  pleased.  Lillie  had  refused,  for  several  reasons.  Bf aj- 
ficld  had  painfnl  assoctatioas  for  her,  her  father  wonld  miss  her,  aad— Liliie 
knew  that  she  shonld  need  a  new  dress,  before  going  to  stay  at  Mrs.  We^'s 
handsome  honse.     LiIlie*B  parse  was  low. 

There  is  a  ring  at  the  street-bell,  a  quick  treble  voice  at  the  door,  light, 
hasfy  feet  on  the  stairs,  and  Nannie  Lester  bounds  into  the  room,  and  into 
her  dear  Lillie's  arms. 

'^  Yon  darling  little  thing!  I  knew  yon  were  so  lonely,  and  I  came  to 
spend  the  day  with  yon,  and  see,  here's  a  letter  Susan  guvo  me.  llie  post- 
man came  to  the  door  with  me,  and  I  said  I'd  bring  yon  the  letter.  There, 
don't  read  it  yet,  pnt  it  on  the  chimney  piece,  it's  a  nasty,  basitte8s4ookiog 
thing,  and  I've  so  much  to  say  to  you." 

Lillie  smiled  and  laid  her  letter  aside. 

**  Now,  dear,  put  oflf  your  hat,  and  take  breath." 

*^  You're  lauding  at  me,  but  I  can't  helping  rattimg,  I'm  not  nice  and 
quiet  like  you." 

'^  Well,  sit  down  and  tell  me  the  news.  Forgotten  yonr  thimble  ?  here 
is  one." 

"  Now,  we're  quite  comfortablp.  Well,  I've  such  a  piece  of  news  for 
yon,  only  don't  look  pale  as  you  did  that  night  of  the  thcatricab  at  Udy- 
lield." 

«  Nannie !" 

"I  don't  mean  to  wound  ron,  Lillie,  but  it's  abont  George.  Hiudee 
Glrdwood  has  jilted  him,  and  I'm  very  glad ;  she  is  going  to  be  married  to 
a  stranger,  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  Much  good  may  her  money  do  her;  and 
that's  not  aU  for  George  has  sailed  a  week  ago  for  Cuba.  He  pretended 
to  all  his  friends  that  it  was  business,  but  /  know  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  hold  np  his  head.  I'm  glad  to  see  you're  not  vexed  abont  it,  i  wjm 
afraid  you  might  be." 

^'  Why  shonld  I,  Nannie  ?  I  am  not  sorry  that  he  has  lost  Haidee,  be« 
cause  I  think  she  would  not  have  made  him  happy,  I  dare  say  he  will  be 
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more  contented  in  a  foreign  country,  where  he  may  forget  her.    I  merely 
take  the  same  interest  in  George  now,  that  I  do  in  any  ordinary  friend.** 

^  Well,  I'm  80  glad  of  that,  he's  not  worth  fretting  abont,  though  I  was 
vdy  found  of  him  once,  bat,  since,  he  behaved  so  badly — ^ 

'<  There,  Nannie  dear,  that  will  do." 

"  I'm  going  to  hold  my  tongue ;  and  now  you  may  read  your  letter." 
LilUe  took  np  the  letter  absently,  there  was  a  bitter  rebellion  going  on 
witliin  her,  that  she  would  not  betray  to  Nannie,  had  the  little  visiter  not 
been  there,  a  flood  of  bnmbig  tears,  which  were  no  strangers  to  her  eyes, 
would  have  greeted  the  news  of  George's  disappointment  and  flight,  but 
Nannie  was  there,  and  lillie  was  quiet  and  calm.  She  broke  the  sea!  of 
her  letter  and  read,  then  she  dropped  the  paper  on  her  knees,  and  gazed 
with  tearful  eyes  through  the  window. 

^  What  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  Nannie,  in  alarm. 

"Mr.DaneUisdead!" 

(to  be  COXCLUDKD  IK  OUR  NEXT.) 
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TflZEEis  always  a  feeling  of  melancholy  associated  with  the  passing  away  of 
geolos  from  the  scenes  which  its  presence  has  consecrated.  The  stronger 
uor  lore  and  reverence  for  the  endowments  and  character  of  the  living 
being,  and  the  greater  our  certainty  that  >he  accumulated  legacies  of  beauty 
aad  wisdom  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  will  be  immortal,  the  deeper 
oor  regret  at  his  final  departure  from  among  us.  We  feel  as  if  bereft  of  a 
rut  and  good  spirit,  who  had  fixed  his  abode  with  us  for  a  season,  to 
make  life  brighter  and  happier ;  and  who  so  charmed  and  beguiled  us  during 
Ilia  stay,  that  we  forgot  to  count  upon  his  eternal  leave-taking.  We 
bow  that  the  revelation  which  he  has  made  daring  his  sojourn  will  endure 
tur  ever ;  but  we  have  never,  in  snch  cases,  been  able,  adequately,  to  pre- 
pin  ourselves  for  the  moment  when  the  inspirations  which  we  looked  for 
should  cease,  and  the  voice  which  entranced  us  be  heard  no  more. 

This  was  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  death  of  William 
Wordsworth.  The  world  was  slow  in  amving  at  a  knowledge  and  appre- 
cution  of  hia  worib.  His  qualities  were  of  no  showy  order,  either  as  a 
iwet  or  as  a  man.  He  had,  indeed,  an  instinctive  aversion,  deepening  occa- 
^ionally  into  painful  antipathy,  to  glare  and  noise,  even  when  it  was  exalted 
by  the  appellation  of  fame  ;  and  by  temperament  and  meditation  ho  was 
wholly  nnfitted  for  the  wide  jostlings  of  incessantly  moving  society.  HLi 
plans  of  life  were  truly  what  he  has  himself  desaibed  in  one  of  the  last 
uf  bis  published  sonnets : 

**  Schemes  of  Ketirement,  80>vn 
In  Youth,  and  'mid  the  busy  world  kept  pure ' 
Afl  when  their  earUeat  flowers  of  Hope  were  blown.*' 
VOL.  lu  K 
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In  this  respect,  be  seems  to  have  entered  into  life  as  a  competitor  for 
pabllc  regard,  somewhat  ont  of  season.  Scarcelj  had  his  jonth  ripened 
into  manhood,  ere  the  civilised  world  was  ronsed  to  intense  exdtement  by 
the  startling  events  of  the  first  French  Revolation.  A  rapid  sncceauon  of 
thrilling  scenes  filled  the  pnbHc  mind  to  overflowing,  and  no  time  was  left 
for  reflection,  or  anght  beyond  what  was  passmg  before  the  dazzled  eyee  of  the 
throng.  The  heart  was  stimulated  to  fervour,  and  the  brain  kept  in  a  cod- 
tinoal  whirl  of  amazement  and  awe.  Under  snch  circumstances,  the  only 
literature  which  could  hope  for  extensive  popnlaritj  was  that  which 
ministered  to  the  prevuling  emotions,  and  appealed  directly  to  the  passions 
rather  than  to  the  underst^ding  and  judgment  Hence  it  occoired  that 
Lord  Byron  was  enabled  to  exclaim,  with  truth :  '^  I  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  myself  famous ;"  and  that  the  spirit-stirring  melodies  of  Moore,  and 
the  chivalrous  poetical  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  found  wider  accep- 
tance, and  more  general  admiration  and  applause,  than  the  sober,  philo- 
sophical, reflective  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  exquisite  imagioaUre 
creations  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

The  long  obscurity  in  which  Wordsworth  remained,  arose  mainly  from 
his  inherent  inaptitude  to  kindle  in  sympathy  with  meaner  minds,  amid 
the  strife  of  conflict,  and  to  elbow  his  way  to  distinction  amid  contending 
factions.  Formed  for  the  keen  enjoyment  of  tranquillitj,  and  being  an 
ardent  worshipper  of  the  sublime  forms  of  nature,  he  wisely  deemed  the 
sacrifice  too  great,  which  required  the  surrender  of  all  his  cherished  tbonghts 
and  predilections,  in  order  that  he  might  reach  the  summit  of  contemporaij 
fame — ^a  mountain  peak,  which  is  not  nnf requently  discovered  to  be  barreQ 
and  desolate,  and  is  always  pecnliarly  liable  to  revolutionary  invasion  and 
change.  He  did  not  undervalue  applause  ;  but  he  deemed  the  acqaisition 
of  permanent  approbation  perfectly  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
dignified  serenity  of  mind ;  and  held  the  exercise  of  the  intellect,  iu  medi- 
tative composure,  consistent  with  the  full  indulgence  of  the  gentlest  affec- 
tions, and  most  genial  humanities  of  our  nature. 

The  restoration  of  more  peaceful  times,  and  of  greater  leisure  for  thooght- 
ful  examination,  has  confirmed  the  depth  of  the  poets  foreknowledge,  and 
with  it  the  genuineness  of  his  poetical  inspiration.     He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  negligence  and  scorn  of  the  generation  in  the 
midst  of  which  beset  out  in  life,  compensated  by  a  later  race  of  men,  with  are- 
verence,  which,  in  many  instances,  undoubtedly  was  scarcely  inferior  to  wor- 
ship ;  and  the  influence  of  his  precepts  and  example  upon  the  tone,  tempera- 
ment, and  mental  and  moral  aspirations  of  the  present  age,  has  been,  perhaps, 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  man  of  letters,  since  the  days  of  Pope.   T\n& 
influence  may  not  have  been  at  all  times,  or  in  all  cases,  beneficial.    It  has 
begotten  a  calm,  and  somewhat  chilling,  sameness  in  the  style,  if  not  in  the 
substance  of  our  poetry ;  and  a  subdued  refinement  of  expression  and  feeling 
in  our  prose,  which  often  diminish  vital  warmth,  both  of  sentiment  and  imagi- 
nation. But,  although  such  fanltsof  imitation  were  almost  certain  to  be  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  excessive  admiration,  the  esteem  and  love  for  Wordsworth, 
which  have  grown  up,  have  produced  the  good  result  of  sending  our  author?, 
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of  almost  all  gra'les,  back  to  the  stndy  and  contemplation  of  natare  and  of 
oar  elder  poets  for  their  themes,  method,  and  imagery,  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  rest  contented  with  the  affectations  of  overwrought  lomancists,  or 
with  the  fonl  conceits,  threadbare  allasions,  and  obsolete  machinery  of  what 
is  known  as  the  *'  classical  school,"  of  which  the  last  successful  disciple  was 
the  estimable  and  hononred  George  Crabbe. 

William  Wordsworth  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  and  affluent  attorney, 
settled  in  the  thriving  and  picturesque  borough  of  Gockermouth,  in  the 
eoanty  of  Cumberland,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  April,  1770. 
Although,  however,  his  father  has  been  described,  by  those  who  knew  him, 
as  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  man,  endowed  with  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
literary  taste,  and  characterized,  above  the  wont  of  lawyers',  with  humanity 
and  rigid  integrity,  it  is  said  to  have  been  from  his  mother  that  the  poet 
derived  his  peculiar  temperament  and  bias,  his  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  that 
timidity  of  disposition  which  prompted  him  through  life  to  court  seclusion. 
His  sbter  inherited  the  same  retiring  coyness  of  mind  and  manners,  bat 
his  brother  Christopher  displayed  a  more  robust  constitution,  fitting  him  to 
straggle  with  the  necessary  vigour,  against  competitors  for  the  wreath  of 
honoar,  and  the  rewards  of  daring  enterprise. 

The  fame  of  Wordsworth  was  slow  to  become  current  at  Cockermoutb, 
aod,  consequently,  few  anecdotes  of  his  boyhood  were  preserved  by  his  con- 
temporaries there.  All  that  seems  to  be  known  of  him  with  certainty  is,  that 
he  was  shy  and  quiet,  and  fond  of  wandering  about  the  walls,  and  climbing 
to  the  desolate  towers  and  chambers  of  the  ruined  feudal  castle  which  over- 
hangs the  river  Cocker,  and  is  associated  with  numerous  legends  of  the 
Umfravilles,  the  Mlltons,  Lucies,  Percies,  and  Nevilles,  its  ancient  possessors. 

At  a  proper  age,  William  and  his  brother  were  sent  to  the  free-grammar 
school  of  Uawkeshead,  a  romantic  village  among  the  mountains,  placed  at 
an  ingle  formed  by  the  three  several  lakes  of  Windermere,  Conistone,  and 
Eithwaite,  to  this  place  the  bard  has  frequently  alluded  in  his  poetry,  as  : 

*'  The  ancient  market  village,  where  were  passed 
My  school  days ;" 

aod,  aUuding  to  the  picturesque  parish  church,  which  occupies  a  rocky 
"^oiinenoB  immediately  above  the  street,  he  says, 

"The  grassy  churchyard  hangs 
Upon  a  slope,  above  the  village  schooL" 

The  school  was  at  that  time  kept  by  a  Mr.  Bowman,  whose  reputation 
f'T  learning  and  for  the  capacity  to  impart  it  attracted  a  large  nnmber  of 
popils  to  the  locality ;  several  of  whom  subsequently  distinguished  them- 
"^Ives  above  the  ordinary  range  of  men,  but  were  each  and  all  eclipsed 
by  the  brothers  Wordsworth.  William  at  this  time  is  said  to  have 
f^xbibited  great  application  to  and  proficiency  in  study,  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  poetry,  and  a  degree  of  thought  and  refiection  beyond  his 
rears.  Even  then  he  made  verses  as  well  as  read  them.  Like  Moore, 
he  ^Misped  in  numbers  as  the  numbers  came,"  and  established  a  close  ac- 
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qaaintance  with  the  ^eat  masters  of  ancient  and  modern  song.  Among 
other  works,  he  obtained  a  [)erasal  of  the  then  recently  published  poems  of 
Robert  Boms,  which  he  has  himself  told  ns  first  inspired  his  verse,  and 
fixed  his  ardent  attachment  to  simple  natare,  and  to  the  unaffected  bat  im- 
pressive lore  of  humble  life.  In  1787,  William  entered  St.  John^s  Golleflfe, 
Cambridge,  where,  at  the  termination  of  his  academical  course,  he  took  his 
degree,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  a  tour  on  foot,  accompanied  bj  a 
friend,  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  pob- 
lishod  a  small  volume,  entitled  *' Descriptive  Sketches  in  Verse*'  etc, 
which  effusion  was  issued  in  the  year  1793,  when  its  author  was  twentj- 
three  years  old  ;  and  though  it  was  tardy  in  attracting  public  attention,  it 
did  mot  fail  to  gain  the  notice  and  regard  of  a  dtsceming  few,  who  per- 
ceived in  them  the  dawn  of  intellectual  superiority. 

At  this  time,  Wordsworth  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  political  liberty,  and 
did  not  hesitate  publicly  to  hail  the  French  Bevolation  with  enthusiasm,  as 
the  commencement  of  an  era  in  which  the  human  race  was  to  be  emaaci- 
pated,  mentally  and  bodily,  from  all  the  shackles  of  kingcraft,  oppresaon, 
and  tyranny,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  zeal  for  what  he  conoeived  to  be  the 
cause  of  freedom,  he  went  over  to  Paris,  bnt  was  soon  scared  and  dis- 
gnsted  by  the  lioentionsnesa  and  horrors  of  the  '*  Rngn  of  Terror^"  and  re- 
turned home  a  wiser  man,  and  less  prone  to  confide  in  the  promises  of  un- 
restrained democracy.  This  lesson,  indeed,  influenced  the  entire  remainder 
of  his  life.  And,  from  being  a  stem  Republican,  his  opinions  gradusllj 
changed  to  Toryism,  and  finally  settled  into  views  which  differed  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  the  men  who,  in  an  earlier  age,  maintained 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the  doctrine  of  ^'  Divine  right  and  Kiogty 
Irresponsibility." 

Shortly  after  Wordsworth^s  return  to  England,  he  made  a  protracted 
tour  of  his  own  country,  and  eventually  took  a  cottage,  with  the  inteatioa 
of  settling  dovm,  at  Alfreton,  in  Somersetshire,  a  beautiful  valley,  which, 
for  a  season,  possessed  for  him  charms  scarcely  surpassed  in  after- jeara 
by  the  fairy-like  enchantments  of  his  native  dales,  and  lakes,  and  mountains, 
in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Coleridge  was  at  this  time  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  an  acqaintanoe  soon  sprung  up  between  the  young  men, 
which  ripened  into  a  life-long  friendship,  and  materially  affected  the  snb- 
sequent  intellectual  life  and  literary  labours  of  each.  One  result  of  this 
congenial  intimacy  was  the  publication,  in  1798 — a  year  so  disastrous  in 
the  annals  of  Ireland— of  a  memorable  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Ljrical 
Ballads,'*  of  which  Coleridge  contributed  a  few,  including  the  '*  Ancient 
Mariner,*'  and  Wordsworth  supplied  the  remainder.  This  work  was  ex- 
pi-essly  designed  as  an  experiment  how  far  a  simpler  kind  of  poetiy  than 
that  in  use  would  afford  permanent  interest  to  readers  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment, ^'  written  in  the  language  really  used  by  men  in  ordlnaiy  life."  The 
effort  was  met  by  nearly  all  the  critics  of  the  day  with  a  chorus  of  ridicole ; 
and  Wordsworth  himseLf  was  assailed  as  the  hero  of  his  own  story  Of  *'  The 
Idiot  Boy.*'  The  tenderness,  pathos,  and  deep  thought  which  lay  embedded 
in  the  simple  and  even  rustic  language  adopted,  was  regarded  as  heighten- 
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ing  the  ladicroiu  effect  of  the  presamptaous  lays,  and  such  pagsages  were 
selected  for  deoanciation  or  ridicule  aa : 

*'  A  primroee  on  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

Nor  did  the  exquisite  '^  Lines  composed  a  few  miles  above  Tintem  Abbey, 
on  reTiMting  the  Banks  of  the  Wye,"  escape  the  imputation  of  sillmess, 
affectation,  and  puerility,  in  which  the  poet  has  said,  with  the  skill  and  pro- 
fandity  of  a  sage,  as  well  as  the  grace  of  a  minstrel : 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  raiatow  :n  the  sky  ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began. 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die ! 
The  child  is  iatiier  of  the  man  ; 
And  I  conld  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

In  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  ribaldry,  burlesque,  and  vituperation,  with 
which  this  attempt  to  reform  the  realm  of  verse  was  pitilessly  pursued  from 
»11  quarters  of  the  empire,  Wordsworth  started,  in  company  with  his  sister, 
oa  a  tour  to  Grermany,  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  Coleridge.  The 
Germans  appeared  to  have  made  but  little  impression  on  the  mind  or  heart 
of  the  poet,  whose  philosophical  theory,  indeed  and  practice,  of  literary 
composition  had  already  been  fixed.  His  metaphysics  belonged  to  an 
older  and  higher  school  than  that  of  Goethe,  Schlegel,  and  Kant :  deriving 
its  canons  from  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Hartley ;  while  the  fountain  of  his 
poetry  was  the  same  which  has  run  pure  and  sparkling  from  the  days  of 
Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  to  those  of  Goldsmith,  Gowper, 
CampbeU,  and  Bogers,  and  which  will  not  cease  to  flow  while  poets  such  as 
Alfred  Tennyson,  now  deservedly  crowned  with  the  "  Bay  Leaves" — he  won 
tbeoi  nobly,  may  he  wear  them  long — and  our  own  "  Caviare,"  remain  upon 
its  brink. 

Betnrm'ng  to  England,  Wordsworth  abandoned  the  thought  of  settling 
in  Somersetshire,  as  he  had  at  once  intended.  When  there  he  had  discovered 
that  there  were  strange  stories  current  respecting  him.  His  recluse  habits, 
his  solitary  wanderings  about  the  downs,  and  amid  the  woods  and  fields, 
had  begot  vague  and  fearful  suspicions  as  to  his  character  among  the  un- 
sophisticated natives ;  and  while  some  averred  that  he  was  merely  wrong 
in  the  head,  others  declared  that  he  was  a  necromancer,  and  held  for- 
bidden communings  with  preternatural  visitants,  as  he  rambled,  mutter- 
ing unintelligible  things  in  a  strange  tongue,  when  no  one  appeared  to  bo 
nigh ;  some  others  maintained  that  he  was  a  French  spy,  bent  on  promoting 
the  revolutionary  invasion  of  England,  then  threatened ;  and  a  few  of  the 
more  charitable  contented  themselves  with  deciding  that  he  was  only  a 
{smuggler.  These  rumours  had  drawn  upon  him  a  species  of  notice  and 
sfirvetUancCj  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  and 
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they  probably  contribated  to  huten  his  departure  for  the  conUnent.  Id- 
fttead,  therefore,  of  rQBaming  his  abode  at  Alf retoa,  he  retired  to  his  native 
CnmberlaQd,  where,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  months  he  wooed  and  won  a 
fair  and  amiable  cousin,  Miss  Mary  Hntchinson,  of  Penrith,  with  whom, 
on  his  marriage,  in  1803,  he  receired  a  handsome  dowry,  and  whom  he 
forthwith  established  in  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  dwelling  at  the  head  of 
Grasmere  Lake,  in  the  most  pastoral,  pictnresqne,  and  magnificent  of  all 
the  dales  of  Westmoreland.  There,  and  at  Rydal  Mount,  in  what  Mrs. 
Hemans  has  called  ^'  A  lovely  cottage-like  boUding,  almost  hidden  bj  a 
profusion  of  roses  and  ivy,  which  is  situated  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Grasmere,"  the  poet  contmned  to  reside  through  life,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  brief  intervals  of  holiday  pilgrimage  bestowed  upon  the  shrines  of 
earlier  genins  in  the  west  of  England,  the  South,  and  in  Scotland,  dnriog 
which  he  visited  with  youthful  enthusiasm  the  *'  Land  of  Bums,"  and  the 
poetical  "  Vale  of  Yarrow." 

From  the  date  of  his  final  emigration  to  the  lake  district,  therefore, 
Wordsworth's  history  is  almost  wholly  a  history  of  his  various  poems,  which 
were  published  in  slow  succession.  In  1807,  he  issued  a  second  volume  of 
**  Lyrical  Ballads."  In  1814,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  largest  work,  '<  The 
Excursion,"  which,  notwithstanding  its  bulk,  is  bnt  the  fragment  of  a  longer 
poem,  intended  to  have  been  called  ^^  The  Recluse."  This  work,  thongt),  as 
a  connected  narrative,  devoid  of  sufficient  human  interest  and  inddent  to 
give  it  extensive  popular  acceptance,  is  full  of  choice,  beautiful,  and  even 
sublime  passages ;  and  abounds,  as  indeed  does  all  the  poetiy  of  Words- 
worth, with  lines  and  sentences,  conveying  so  much  of  homely,  every-day 
truth,  and  of  deep,  but  universally  applicable  wisdom,  that  they  have 
already  proved  their  claim  to  the  indestructible  life  and  imperiousness  of 
proverbs,  and  are  rooted  for  ever  in  all  hearts  upon  which  they  have  fallen. 
In  1815  appeared  the  romantic  poem  of  the  ''White  Doe  of  Rylstooe," 
founded  on  a  singularly  beautiful  Yorkshire  legend,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  put  forth  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  prefaced  with  au 
essay,  explaining  and  defending  the  system  on  which  many  of  the  writer's 
compositions  had  been  constructed  ;  a  manly,  eloquent,  and  convincing  ex- 
position of  the  aim,  object,  and  art  of  true  poetry ;  his  reasonings  and  con- 
clusion  on  which  have  been  summed  up,  in  a  few  lines^  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Henry  Taylor,  the  author  of  "  Phillip  Van  Artevelde,"  who  says : — 

"  Poetry  is  Beason's  self  sublimed  ; 

*Ti8  Bea8on*8  sovereignty,  whereunto 

All  properties  of  sense,  aU  dues  of  wit, 

All  fancies,  images,  perceptions,  passions. 

All  intellectiial  ordinance  grown  up 

From  accident,  necessity,  or  custom. 

Seen  to  l>e  good  and  after  made  authentic  : 

All  ordinance  aforethought,  that  from  science 

Doth  prescience  take,  and  from  experience,  law ; 

All  lights  and  institutes  of  digested  knowledge  ; 

Gifts  and  endowments  of  intelligence, 

From  sources  living,  from  the  dead  bequests, —  ^ 

Subserve  and  minister." 
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"  Peter  Bell*'  and  "  The  Waggoner^  shortly  afterwards  followed ;  and 
from  their  qaaint  simplicitj,  and  occasional  grotesqneness  of  phraseology, 
added  to  the  naked  and  nndtsgnised  msticity  of  their  subject  matter, 
tbey  seemed  intended  as  a  general  challenge  and  defiance  to  the  critics  of 
the  age,  at  once  roused  with  active  vociferation  a  babel  of  fierce  excom- 
manications  and  exorcbms,  and  gave  birth  to  many  reams  of  acomfnl 
satires,  intended  to  extinguish  the  daring  heretic  who  had  abjured  all  the 
precedents  of  the  established  schools.  The  denounced  poems  have  llred, 
notwithstanding,  and  are  still  healthy,  and  they  promise  to  long  ontlive 
the  recorded  clamours  of  the  witlings^  who  at  that  time  deemed  themselves 
entitled  to  look  down  with  real  or  affected  pity  and  contempt  upon  all  genius 
which  presumed  to  assert  its  original  powers  without  the  sanction  of  their 
roles. 

Wordsworth  subsequently  produced  ''  Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon,** 
^'Ecclesiastical  Sketches,"  and  '^  Yarrow  Revbited ;"  and  in  1842  he  pub- 
lished a  volome  of  the  poems  of  his  early  and  late  years,  with  a  tragedy 
which  had  lain  in  his  desk  from  the  time  of  youth,  and  which  exhibited  a 
siagular  lack  of  dramatic  power,  combined  with  a  tendency  which,  perhaps, 
was  natural  under  the  circumstances,  to  strain  after  melo-dramatic  diction, 
sttoation,  and  scenic  effects.  In  1814,  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale, to  whom  Wordsworth  had  dedicated  some  of  his  best  effusions,  and 
to  whose  predecessor  in  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  Lowther  family  his  father 
had  been  law-agent,  procured  him  the  appointment  of  distributor  of  stamps 
i(x  the  connties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  with  a  salary  of  £800  per 
annum,  and  with  duties  so  light  as  scarcely  to  interrupt  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ment and  disposal  of  his  leisure.  This  office  he  retained  till  1842,  when 
he  resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  son.  On  thus  transferring  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  post,  the  poet  received  from  the  government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  a  pension,  for  his  literary  services  to  the  nation,  of  £300  a  year. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  during  the  entire  period  of  his  life,  Words- 
worth was  blessed  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  smiles  of  prosperity. 
De  Quincey,  the  '^  English  Opium  Eater,"  who  was  long  a  neighbour  of  the 
poet,  and  dwelt  on  the  margin  of  Grasmere,  writing  at  the  beginning  of 
1839,  says :  "  It  must  rejoice  every  man  who  joins  in  the  homage  offered 
to  Wordsworth's  powers — and  what  man  is  to  be  found  who,  more  or  less, 
does  not  ? — ^to  hear,  with  respect  to  one  so  lavishly  endowed  by  nature, 
ibat  he  has  not  been  neglected  by  fortune,  that  he  has  never  had  the  finer 
edge  of  his  sensibilities  dulled  by  the  sad  anxieties,  the  degrading  fclirs,  the 
miserable  dependencies  of  debt ;  that  he  has  been  blessed  with  competency, 
eren  when  poorest;  has  had  hope  and  cheerful  prospects  in  reversion, 
through  every  stage  of  his  life ;  that  at  all  times  he  has  been  liberated 
from  reasonable  anxieties  about  the  final  interests  of  his  children ;  that 
at  all  times  he  has  been  blessed  with  leisure,  the  very  amplest  that  ever 
man  enjoyed,  for  intellectual  ptirsuits  the  most  delightful.  Yes,  that  even 
for  those  delicate  and  coy  pursuits,  he  has  possessed,  in  combination,  all  the 
conditions  for  their  most  perfect  culture ;  the  leisure,  the  ease,  the  solitude, 
lUe  society,  the  domeitic  peace,  the  local  8cener}\    Paradise  for  his  eye, 
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in  Miltonic  beauty,  Ijiag  ontside  bis  wiodowa ;  Paradifle  for  bifl  beart,  in  the 
perpetual  bappinesa  of  bis  own  fireside ;  and  finally,  wben  increasing  years 
might  be  aapposed  to  demand  sometbing  more  of  modem  laxnries,  and  ex> 
panding  intercourse  with  socl&ty,  in  its  most  polished  forms,  something 
more  of  refined  elegancies,  that  his  meaos,  still  keeping  pace  in  almost 
arithmetical  ratio  with  bis  wants,  bad  shed  the  graces  of  art  npon  the  fail- 
ing powers  of  nature,  bad  stripped  infirmity  of  discomfort,  and,  so  far  as  the 
necessaries  of  things  will  allow,  bad  placed  the  final  stages  of  life — ^by  many 
compensations,  by  nniTersal  praise,  by  plandits  reverberated  from  senates, 
benedictions  wherever  his  poems  have  penetrated,  honour,  troops  of  friends — 
in  short,  by  all  that  miracnlons  prosperity  can  do  to  evade  tbe  primal  de- 
crees of  nature,  hid  placed  tbe  final  stage  on  a  level  with  the  first." 

Tbe  death  of  Sonthey  occurred  in  March,  1843,  and  in  the  following 
month  Wordswortb  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Poet  Laureate ;  sn 
office  in  which  tbe  only  call  made  npon  bis  powers  was  an  '^  Ode**  on  the 
installation  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  on  which  occasion  the  Queen  paid  a  visit  of  state  to  that  vene- 
rable seat  of  learning.  The  ode  was  a  failure,  as  poetical  tasks  usually 
are ;  but,  independent  of  its  want  of  living  inspiration,  it  betrayed  thA  fact, 
that  the  poet's  fire  was  in  the  embers,  and  that  his  earlier  powers  of  ima- 
gination and  expression  were  fast  decaying.  It  was  suj^gested  on  the  poet*s 
decease,  that,  partly  because  the  office  of  ^'  Laureate"  is  rather  a  ridkn- 
lous  than  an  honourable  distinction,  and  partly  because  there  is  small  hope 
of  maintaining  so  obsolete  a  character  as  court  minstrel,  permanently,  by 
the  reputation  of  a  succession  of  holders  so  revered  as  Sonthey  aod 
Wordswortb,  the  post  itself  should  henceforward  be  abolished,  and  the 
emoluments  attached  to  it  be  conferred,  by  way  of  pension,  for  literary  merit; 
tbe  hint,  however,  as  the  happy  appointment  of  Alfred  Tennyson  to  tbe 
vacant  office  shows,  was  not  acted  upon. 

The  health  of  the  venerable  Laureate,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  agft 
and  tbe  gradual  creeping  upon  him  of  some  natural  infirmities — ^impaimi 
vision  and  a  stooping  gait — ^had  been  generally  sound  and  vigorous  till 
within  a  couple  of  years  preceding  his  decease.  His  simple  and  temperate 
habits  and  manners,  his  moderate  wants  and  frugal  diet,  his  serenity  of 
mind,  regularity  of  life,  and  constant  exercise  on  foot,  in  the  pure  and 
bracing  air,  which  imparts  a  brighter  green  than  elsewhere  to  the  herbage 
of  the  northern  dales  and.  mountains,  preserved  him  from  the  enervating 
influenee  of  disease,  and  sustained  the  habitual  cheerfulness  of  his  spirit, 
and  a  youthful  buoyancy  of  temperament  within  him,  far  beyond  the  ordin- 
ary term.  His  masculine  frame,  however,  sustained  a  severe  shock  in  1849, 
on  the  deatb  of  bis  only  daughter  and  favourite  child,  and  from  this  pros- 
tration he  was  slow  to  recover.  He  seemed,  nevertheless,  to  regain  some- 
what of  his  wonted  elasticity  until  about  Christmas  of  the  same  year,  wben 
it  was  apparent  that  bis  strength  and  faculties  were  failing,  and  hb  family 
were  warned  of  bis  approaching  end.  The  lamp  of  life  flickered  occasioo- 
ally  daring  the  few  months  which  followed,  but  it  could  not  bereplenbhed ; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1850,  about  noon,  be  tranquilly  breathed  his 
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]asi  in  the  bosom  of  his  devoted  relatives  and  friend?,  at  the  home  of  his 
choice,  and  Amid  the  glorious  scenery  which  be  bas  done  so  mnch  to  render 
funons  tbronghont  the  civilized  world.  He  had  completed  tho  eightieth 
year  of  bis  aj;e  on  tho  seventh  day  of  tbe  month  in  which  all  that  was  mor- 
ul  of  him  died.  In  person  be  was  tall  and  mnscalar.  He  had  a  large 
and  noble  head,  with  a  keen  and  penetrating  eye,  a  countenance  lighted 
with  benevolence,  and  a  forehead  almost  as  expansive  and  majestic  as  that 
chiselled  on  tbe  busts  which  purport  to  resemble  Shakspeare.  He  was  an 
eloquent  talker,  and  somewhat  loquacious,  nor  without  an  egotism  of  man- 
ner, which  probably  resulted  from  his  usually  recluse  separation  from 
society.  He  was,  however,  eminently  kind  and  tolerant,  and  was  univer- 
sally beloved  by  bis  neighbours,  from  the  poorest  peasant  in  the  vale  to  tbe 
wealthiest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  lake  residents. 

His  political  character  has  been  finely,  and  at  the  same  time  justly, 
drawn  by  Coleridge.  "  In  Wordsworth,"  be  says,  "  we  find,  first,  an 
austere  parity  of  language,  both  grammatically  and  logically ;  in  short,  a 
perfect  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning.  Secondly,  a  corres- 
pondent weight  and  sanity  of  the  sentiments,  won  not  from  books  but  from 
tbe  poet's  own  meditations.  They  are  fresh,  and  have  the  dew  upon  them. 
Even  tbronghont  his  smaller  poems,  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  ren- 
dered valuable  by  some  just  and  original  reflection.  Thirdly,  the  sinewy 
strength  and  originality  of  siogje  lines  and  paragraphs ;  tbe  frequent  curiosa 
fdicUas  of  his  diction.  Fourthly,  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  bis 
images  and  descriptions,  as  taken  immediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a 
long  and  genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  which  gives  a  physiognomic 
expression  to  all  tbe  works  of  nature.  Fifthly,  a  meditative  pathos,  a  uniun 
of  deep  and  subtle  thought  with  sensibility ;  a  sympathy  with  man  as  man ; 
the  sympathy,  indeed,  of  a  coutemplater  rather  than  a  fellow -sufferer  and 
co-mate ;  but  of  a  contemplation  from  whose  view  no  differ ence  of  rank 
conceals  the  sameness  of  the  nature ;  no  injuries  of  wind  or  weather,  or  toil, 
or  even  of  ignorance,  wholly  disguise  the  human  face  divine.  Last,  and 
pre-eminently,  I  cbalfenge  for  this  poet  the  gift  of  imagination  in  the  highest 
and  strictest  senso  of  the  word.  In  the  play  of  fancy ^  Wordsworth,  to  my 
feelings,  is  always  graceful,  and  sometimes  recondite.  The  likeness  is  oc- 
casionally too  strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or  is  such 
as  appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  research  rather  than  spontaneous 
presentation.  Indeed,  bis  fancy  seldom  displays  itself  as  mere  and  unmodi- 
fied fancy.  But  in  Imaginative  power  he  stands  nearest  of  all  modern 
writers  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  yet  In  a  mind  perfectly  unborrowed 
and  his  own.  To  employ  his  own  words,  which  are  at  once  an  instance 
and  ao  illustration,  be  does,  indeed,  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects — 

'  Add  the  gleam. 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream.' ' 
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THE  FIRST  DOCTORS. 
PART  n. 

Wi  baye  already  fieen  that  the  sacerdotal  colleges  amongst  the  heithen 
nations  of  antiqnity  were  the  only  depositories  of  the  collected  knowledge 
acquired  by  a  long  experience.  India  shows  to  ns  its  Magi,  yersed  m  the 
stndy  of  natnral  history  and  medicine.  Egypt  reyeals  its  priests  preserriog 
carefully  iatric,  or  healing  formnla,  in  the  depths  of  its  temples.  In  the 
early  times  of  heroic  Greece,  it  was  the  ministers  of  worship,  or  their  ini- 
tiated disciples,  who  perpetaated  in  their  family  the  art  of  healing  and 
working  prodigies.  The  Scjrthians  had  also  their  thaamatnrgists  in 
Zamolxis  and  Abaris,  and  amongst  the  Celts  there  were  still  priests  and 
Dmids,  who  enjoyed  the  only  celebrity  in  the  profound  sciences.  We  are 
not  to  imagine  that  those  early  practitioners  were  not  yalnable  agents  for 
the  cure  and  management  of  disease.  There  is  sufficient  attestation  in  the 
records  of  the  time  that  at  Epidaurus,  and  other  celebrated  health  resorts, 
such  resources  as  were  ayailable,  dan^rous  maladies  were  frequently  cored. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  extraoidinary  success,  considering  the  state 
in  which  medical  science  existed,  followed  the  course  of  treatment 
adopted.  From  all  parts  of  Greece,  from  remote  Egypt,  and  some- 
times eyen  from  distant  India,  the  diseased,  the  worn-out,  and  de- 
bilitated, sought  the  opportunities  of  health  afforded  at  those  places. 
It  was  only  the  rich,  howeyer,  to  whom  they  were  ayailable. 
The  expense — eyer  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  resorts — had 
as  much  deterrent  influence  upon  the  ancient  people,  who  had  a  reyereoce 
for  their  celebrity,  but  were  poor  as  to  the  same  class  is,  borne  by  such 
haants  for  health  as  Baden-Baden,  Ems,  Madeira,  or  Nice,  to-day.  Bat, 
beside  the  real  yalne  which  was  obtained  in  the  natnral  or  chemical  re- 
sources of  those  life-giying  localities,  there  was  a  fictitious  stimulant  af- 
forded also  by  the  wiles  of  the  guardians  of  the  temples  of  the  heathen. 
The  trade  of  these  men,  like  their  religion,  was  a  traffic  of  falsehood.  In 
order  to  increase  the  attractions  of  these  resorts,  they  introduced  instanced 
of  supernatural  cures,  which  were  carried  out  by  cleyer  pretenders.  The 
learned  Baronius,  in  his  '^  Annals,"  quotes  a  Greek  inscription,  found  at 
the  temple  of  Esculapius,  at  Rome,  which  illustrates  how  far  they  carried 
deception  for  their  own  purposes.  This  inscription  contains  an  account  of 
yarions  miraculous  cures  performed  in  public,  and  eminently  calculated  to 
impose  upon  the  ynlgar  and  deluded.  It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  by  modem  science  what  a  yast  influence  is  exercised  by  the  mental 
upon  the  corporal  functions;,  and,  no  doubt,  this  system  of  imposition  had 
its  adyantages  upon  neryous  or  sensitiye  indiyiduals ;  and  there  is  nodonbt 
that  persons  suffering  under  many  forms  of  hypochondriac  or  hysterical 
diseases  must  haye  receiyed  benefit  from  the  means  thus  adopted. 

Those  were  the  first  doctors  of  the  human  race.  They  found  disease, 
without  a  hindrance,  exercising  its  terrible  sway  amongst  men,  and  they 
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aTailed  themselyes  of  skill  and  observation  to  stay  its  scathing  progress. 
It  was  a  great  task.  Physic  and  chemistry  only  existed  amongst  the 
aodents  in  a  state  of  empiricism,  that  is,  as  a  fact  afforded  by  chance  or 
acqoired  by  researches  without  theory.  They  were  transmitted  to  the 
initiated,  who,  in  their  tnm  transmitted  them  to  others.  Democritns  was 
the  only  man  of  antiqnity  who  felt  the  necessity  to  experimentalize  and 
to  classify  results.  It  was  for  want  of  system  that  the  physico-chemi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  ancients  has  made  no  progress,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
has  been  lost  to  time.  A  strange  circnmstance,  however,  must  be  noted 
in  this  state  of  things.  Although  possessing  a  degree  of  knowledge  far 
beyond  that  generally  current,  the  sacerdotal  colleges  of  the  heathens,  con- 
sbtent  with  the  darkness  and  falsehood  of  their  religion,  did  not  spread 
their  knowledge  amidst  the  people.  This  course  would  have  been  the  fir^t 
work  of  any  who  would  hasten  clTilizatton.  On  the  contrary,  thej  en- 
veloped their  operatioDs  in  the  shadows  of  mystery,  in  order  to  make  men 
believe  that  they  held  communication  with  the  divinity.  They  made  use 
of  a  secret  language  known  only  to  themselves,  the  character  of  which  served 
them  to  write  their  formularies,  or  afforded  them  the  details  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  divers  drugs  and  substances  more  or  less  active  upon  the  human 
economy.  It  is  in  this  species  of  magical  pharmacopiso  shut  carefully  from 
the  vulgar,  that  thej  recorded  the  receipts  suitable  to  produce  such  or  such 
an  effect. 

From  the  documents  which  ancient  history  furnishes  us,  the  thaumatur 
gists  ought  to  be  very  advanced  in  this  portion  of  the  art,  and  their  means 
were  numerous  and  varied.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that  they  em- 
ployed not  only  drugs,  simple  and  compound,  but  that  they  had  recourse  to 
pedfumes,  to  odours,  to  music,  and  to  strong  moral  impressions,  to  exercise 
influence  upon  the  system  of  humanity.  The  only  view  we  can  obtain  of 
them  ia  this  way  is  mingled  with  the  shadows  of  fable ;  but  yet  it  is  a  glimpse 
sufficient  of  the  manner  in  which  these  first  4)ractitioners  of  the  healing  art 
used  the  knowledge  which  they  attained.  Purposes  of  hallucination  seem 
to  have  been  the  great  use  made  of  drugs  amongst  them.  The  mysteries 
of  Misithra,  of  Isis,  of  Samothrace,  and  of  Elensis,  discover  to  us  here  and 
there,  amongst  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  antiquity,  the  various  secrets 
employed  for  the  deception  even  of  the  initiated.  One  time  it  is  ambrosia 
which  exalts  the  spirit,  another  it  is  the  draught  of  Lethe  that  bestowed 
forgetfnlness ;  again,  it  is  nepenthe  which  calms  the  most  lively,  and  plunges 
whoso  quaffed  it  into  a  state  of  happiness  ineffable.  Everywhere  there 
are  draoghts,  unctions,  and  baths,  where  we  recognise  without  difficulty  the 
action  of  stimidant  and  narcotic  substances.  Such  is  the  action  of  the 
physical  upon  the  mental  organism,  that  in  their  uoion  in  the  body,  sub- 
stances can  act  upon  the  latter  through  the  former.  Homer  contains 
episodes  of  the  power  of  the  magic  of  Circe,  which,  explained  by  our 
luodem  knowledge,  makes  what  seems  a  fable  easily  underetood.  The  story  of 
her  metamorphosis  of  Calchus  is  one  of  those.  The  wily  sorceress  knew 
the  secrets  of  stupifying  drugs,  and  used  them  on  the  Kiog  of  the  Dannians. 
Tanbled  with  his  addresses,  &he  asked  him  to  a  banquet.    There  she  gave 
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him  drADghto  of  rich  wine,  and  after  a  cap  of  thit,  dmg^^ed  with  some 
ftoporific,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  Circe  had  him  conrejed  to 
a  stable.  The  story  goes  that  he  was  tamed  into  an  ox,  hot  the  tmth  is, 
that  when  a  glimmer  of  understanding  returned  to  the  prince,  beholding 
himself  surroanded  by  oxen,  swine,  and  sheep,  his  half  stupified 
intellect  lost  its  individuality,  and  he  believed  in  his  metamorphosis. 
When  his  intellect  was  abont  mastering  the  effects  of  the  potion,  and 
the  vapours  of  stupidity  began  to  be  dissipated,  she  despatched  him  to 
his  own  kingdom.  The  metamorphosis  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  is  ex- 
plained in  the  same  manner.  The  herb  Moly,  a  preparation  of  which  was 
taken  at  the  command  of  their  chief,  indicates  antidote,  which  withdrew 
them  from  the  stapid  condition  into  which  they  were  plunged. 

We  find  other  instances  in  which  drugs  were  used  for  a  different  pur- 
pose, and  for  the  production  of  a  different  infloence  upon  men.  The  dervishes 
of  India  drink  a  liquor  known  only  to  themselves,  aid  arrive  at  that  degree 
of  exaltation  which  makes  them  despise  all  dangers,  and  brave  the  most 
atrocious  pains.  They  precipitate  themselves  boldly  upon  lances,  upon 
naked  swords,  cut  off  their  own  noses  and  ears,  maim  their  bodies,  and 
inflict  ghastly  wounds  upon  themselves  without  giving  any  signs  of  pam. 
The  widows  of  Malabar  drink  a  potion  which  the  priests  adminbter  to  them 
before  going  to  the  funeral  pyre,  where,  according  to  the  accursed  rites  of 
their  religion,  they  must  be  sacrificed.  When  they  have  drunk  this,  they 
mount  the  pile,  and  seating  themselves  on  the  bnming  scaffold,  they  are  de- 
voured by  the  flames  without  making  the  least  groan.  In  1822,  an  English 
traveller  ocularly  witnessed  one  of  those  sacrifices,  saw  the  victim  of  this 
barbarous  custom  arrive  at  the  fatal  scene  in  a  state  of  complete  physical 
insensibility,  by  reason  of  the  violent  effect  of  the  drugs  which  they  bad 
made  her  swallow.  He  describes  her  eyes  as  being  stupidly  open.  She 
answered  mechanically  to  the  legal  questions  which  were  addressed  to  her 
on  the  volantary  nature  of  her,  immolation,  and  when  aided  to  mount  the 
pile,  she  showed  the  symptoms  of  a  complete  narcotism.  The  Hebrew 
Chronicles  detail  the  composition  of  a  liquor  which  stupified-  the  vibtims  of 
their  capital  punishment.  Apuleius  relates  the  execution  of  a  traitor,  who, 
having  been  prepared  for  his  immolation  by  a  nareotic  potion,  was  burned 
alive  without  making  a  single  cry. 

In  sucUdetails  we  find  the  results  of  the  first  experience  of  the  power 
of  drugs,  and  we  are  afforded  evidence  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  pot. 
Strange  and  unnsaal  as  it  may  seem  to  us  were  those  appropriations,  yet, 
to  those  practical  experiments  we  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  medical 
science.  The  great  bulk  of  men  professing  a  knowledge  of  the  inflneuce 
of  the  products  of  certain  plants,  or  certain  minerals,  upon  the  human  eco- 
nomy, directed  that  knowledge  only  to  charlatanism — tricks  of  trade-*Hne- 
dical  sleight-of-hand — and  made  no  effort  to  follow  out  discovery,  or  to 
impel  study  to  benefit  humanity  by  its  comparisons  or  experience.  The 
consequence  of  this  condition  of  things  is  to  be  understood  in  the  state  in 
which  medicine  is  found  practised  in  barbarous  countries.  In  countries  even 
not  barbarous,  but  isolated, — ^in  C^iua,  for  instance — it  exists  at  a  veiy  low 
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e'ib.  This  Is  one  of  the  greatest,  most  ancient,  and  civilized  empires  on  the 
face  of  the  eartb«  Two  thousand  years  ago,  wben  Europe  was  savage  as 
Kaffirland,  China  was  great,  populous,  and  highly  civilised,  and  yet,  amongst 
tbe  native  physicians  of  that  country,  no  such  good  medical  aid  can  be  bad 
from  them  as  a  medical  student  of  one  yeai^s  standing  in  Europe  would  afford. 
Dr.  Gillan,  a  Scotch  physician,  who  was  attached  to  the  British  embassy  under 
Lord  Macartney,  declares  that  they  knew  neither  the  use  of  blood-letting,  nor 
how  to  set  a  fractured  bone.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  tiie 
stndy  of  medicine  remained  to  be  carried  on  by  isolated  effort,  and  it  was  in 
ihe  middle  ages  at  avery  low  ebb.  Amongst  tbe  monastic  communities  alone 
bad  it  any  pretensions  to  science,  to  order,  and  to  usefulness.  Members  of  the 
orders  of  religion,  preserving  the  remnant  of  literature  saved  from  antiquity, 
bad  that  enlightenment  alone  which  could  render  the  art  of  medicine,  as  then 
practised,  of  any  value,  and  it  was  only  as  the  Church  emancipated  the  world 
from  the  iron  rule  of  feudalism  by  tbe  spread  of  learning,  that  the  science  grew. 
The  dreams  of  the  alchemists,  however,  who  dabbled  in  the  practice,  had  a 
very  malign  influence  upon  its  progress.  They  followed  out  theories  in  which 
lolly  and  daring  were  mingled,  and  reduced  its  elements  once  more  to  supersti- 
tion. The  practice  of  medicine  now,  under  such  circumstances,  no  looger  de- 
served the  name,  encumbered  with  arcana,  panaceas,  wondrous  elixirs,  and 
the  aggregation  of  all  qnadkery.  Curious  it  is  to  remember  that  the  human 
race  was  erer  so  insensate,  as  to  be  deceired  by  such  folly,  or  by  such  fraud, 
but  for  many  an  age  it  was  so.  Now,  however,  in  civilized  countries  pre- 
tences of  this  kind,  have  fallen  into  the  contempt  they  so  richly  deserve. 
The  progress  of  this  science,  however,  like  those  of  every  other,  had  its 
martyrs.  The  physician,  in  the  barbarous  times  of  early  Europe,  although 
be  might  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  others,  too  often  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
bis  own.  The  beantifnl  Austragilda,  for  instance,  wife  of  Gunthram,  King  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans,  son  of  Clothaire,  upon  her  death-bed,  requested  of  her 
husband  that  the  two  physicians  who  had  attended  her  during  her  last  illness 
shoald  be  bnried  with  her.  She  had  believed  that  to  their  remedies  ought  to 
be  attributed  the  loss  of  her  life,  and  upon  this  account  she  demanded 
thebr  immolation.  Gnnthram  had  the  weakness  to  promise  this  sacriliceto 
her,  and  be  had  the  weakness  to  keep  his  word.  Though  buried  in  the 
same  sepulchre,  and  with  the  honours  of  royalty,  might  be  esteemed  an 
honour,  yet  it  is  quite  certam  those  men  did  not  appreciate  their  position 
as  being  very  valuable. 

It  was  afler  the  growth  of  the  universities  of  Europe,  after  the  rise  of 
Padua,  Parma,  Rome,  and  Paris,  that  medicine  took  the  influence  oT  pro- 
gress, and  in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius  afforded  some  promise  of  its  future 
fame  and  merit.  With  all  his  faults  and  absnrdities,  it  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  celebrated  Paracefens.  With  him  knowledge  became  a  passion,  some- 
what nusguided,  and  ofiten  erring.  His  life  was  passed  in  its  pursuit,  and 
very  much  of  the  impulse  of  his  own  vivid  nature  was  communicated  to  those 
around  him.  The  son  of  an  apothecary,  he  was  instructed  in  his  art,  and 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  such  chemistry  as  the  age  afforded.  He 
visited  the  principal  cities  and  universities  of  Europe.     He  consulted  every 
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bodj — physicians,  barbers,  apothecaries,  conjaron,  and  old  women,  eager]/ 
adopting  from  every  qnarter  whatever  he  thoaght  useful  to  his  practice. 
In  the  coarse  of  these  wanderings  he  was  tanght,  or  fancied  he  was  taoght, 
the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  ridicoJoos  pnrsnit  of  the  art  of 
turning  all  things  to  gold  has  been,  nevertheless,  productive  of  golden  advan- 
tages to  mankind.  At  an  era  when  little  beside  avarice  was  enabled  to  raise 
mankind  to  action,  this  infatuation  paved  the  way  to  chemical  experimeot, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  discoveries  and  improvements  in  various  arts, 
which  tend  to  preserve  human  life  and  aid  wonderfully  to  comfort  and  to 
pleasure  it.  His  history  was  wild,  impetuous,  and  stormy.  Impelled  hy 
his  ceaseless  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  traversed  the  immense  space  of  the 
Rassian  empire — a  wonderful  undertaking  in  those  days,  when  the  facilities 
of  travel  were  rare  and  few.  He  descended  into  the  mines  8cattered  over 
its  territory,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tartars.  Amongst  that  people  he 
became  a  favourite  for  his  medical  skill  and  vast  knowledge,  and  having  healed 
the  Cham,  or  Prince  of  Tartary,  of  a  severe  disease,  was  loaded  by  him  with 
presents,  and  travelled  with  his  son  to  Constantinople,  whence  he  retotned  to 
Europe.  Here  he  restored  Frobenius,  the  painter,  to  health,  and  gained  a  won- 
derful renown.  At  Basle  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physic,  with  a  very  con- 
siderable salary ,but  being  unable  to  resist  his  propensity  for  wandering,  he  vi- 
sited Italy,  and  retnnung  again  to  Germany,  died  there  at  Saltaburg,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  To  him,  in  a  great  measure,  was  due  the  early  pro- 
gress of  chemistry,  and  the  impulse  given  to  its  study.  This,  of  course,  became 
in  modem  times  one  of  the  great  sources  of  light  in  medical  science.  Until 
anatomy  was  practised  as  a  science,  medicine  was  only  empiricism.  Profes- 
sorships of  physic  existed  early  in  all  the  seats  of  learning  from  Oxford  to 
Milan ;  but  a  kind  of  horror  surrounded  the  hidden  attempts  at  anatomical 
study,  which  acted  as  a  bar  to  the  knowledge  of  the  human  constmction, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  the  changes  indaced  in  it  by  disease  consequently. 
The  earliest  law  enacted  in  any  country  for  the  promotion  of  anatomical 
knowledge  was  an  act  passed  in  1540,  and  yet  remaining  in  honourable  record 
upon  the  English  statute  book.  It  provides  that  the  United  Companies  of 
Barbers  and  Sargeons  should  have  the  bodies  of  four  criminals  to  dissect 
within  every  year,  who  shall  either  happen  to  be  executed,  or  have  died 
in  prison.  Before  this  time  surgery  had  chiefly  been  exerdsed  in  France 
with  any  degree  of  success.  But  this  act  tended  to  nuse  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  confraternity  amidst  which  the  practice  of  surgery  was  carried 
on  in  those  countries.  Availing  themselves  of  their  privileges  they  passed 
a  by-law,  which  fixed  ten  pounds  fine  upon  any  person  who  should  dissect 
a  body  out  of  their  hall  without  leave.  The  barber-surgeon,  in  those  day^, 
was  known  as  the  barber  is  now — ^by  his  pole.  A  hnmourous  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  the  party-pole  assumed  as  a  sign  by  those  practitioners  we 
find  in  the  British  Apollo,  London,  1708  : 

**In  ancient  Home,  when  men  loved  fighting, 
And  wounds  and  acars  took  much  delight  in; 
Man  menders  then  had  noble  pay. 
Which  we  call  surgeons  to  this  day. 
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'Twas  ordered  that  a  huge  long  pole— 
With  basin  decked  should  grace  the  hole — 
To  guide  the  wounded  who  nnlopt 
Ck>nld  walk,  on  stnmns  the  other  hop't ; 
But  when  ikey  ended  all  their  wars, 
And  men  grew  out  of  love  with  scars ; 
Their  trade  decaying,  to  keep  swimming. 
They  joined  the  other  trade  of  trimming, 
And  to  their  poles,  to  publish  either. 
Thus  twisted  both  theu:  trades  together.'- 

la  Brandos  '^History  of  Newcastle*'  we  find  that  there  was  a  braDch  of  the 
fraternity  in  that  place,  as  at  a  meeting,  in  the  year  1742,  of  the  barber 
chimrgeoDS,  it  was  ordered  that  they  shoald  not  shave  on  Sundays,  and 
*'  that  no  brother  shoald  shave  John  Robinson  until  he  pays  what  he  owes 
Hobert  Shaflo.''    Whilst  this  alliance  held  good,  ignorance  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  greater  amoant  of  the  practitioners  thus  legalized.     We  find 
in  the  works  of  a  contemporary  author  of  the  time,  that,  haviag  been  once 
copped  for  a  severe  catarrh,  by  order  of  some  physicians,  by  one  of  those 
barber -sorgeons,  the  performer  asked  him  ^'  if  he  desired  to  be  sacrificed  1^ 
^^  Sacrificed,**  exclaimed  the  patient;  ''  did  the  physician  tell  yon  any  such 
thiDg?"    ''No,"  said  he ;  ''  bat  I  have  sacrificed  many  who  have  been  the 
better  for  it."     '^  Sir,^'  said  the  astounded  patient,  ''  yon  mast  mistake 
jonrself — ^you  mean  scarified  ?"    "  0,  sir,  by  your  leave,'*  he  retorted,  "  I 
have  ever  heard  it  called  sacrificing,  and  as  for  scarifying  I  never  heard  it 
before."    The  relator  of  this  instance  of  ignorant  and  anlettered  surgery, 
dedaies  that  be  coold  not  convince  the  worthy  practitioner  that  it  was  by 
no  means  his  ofiice  to  sacrifice  men  whatever  he  might  do  to  save  them.  . 
•   It  is  strange  that,  after  the  progress  of  scientific  medicine  had  asserted 
the  troth   and    force  of  its  doctrine,  the   last    remnant    of  empirical 
quackery  shoald  have  lingered  in  courts,  and  amongst  princes.    This  circum- 
stance, however,  is  the  case,  and  perhaps  is  due  to  that  purpose  of  flattery, 
wbich  the  servants  of  royalty  always  find  useful.     Scrofula,  called  in  some 
of  its  forms  the  ''  the  King's  Evil,"  has  been  so  denominated  because  of  the 
belief  that  once  prevailed,  that  the  touch  of  the  hand  of  the  Monarch  coold 
render  soond  and  healthy  those  who  were  afilicted  with  it.     For  centories 
crowds  of  diseased  persons  flocked  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  to  the 
palace  of  the  kings  and  qoeens  of  Eogland,  to  be  toached  for  this  malady. 
Id  the  records  of  the  court  of  London  there  is  preserved  a  proclamation 
of  Charles  L,  dated  April  22,  1634,  which  appoints  the  time  for  this  access 
to  the  royal  physician,  to  be  before  the  feast  of  All  Sools.    This  document 
recites  that :    '^  Whereas,  by  the  grace  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the 
kings  and  queens  of  this  realm  for  many  ages  past  have  had  the  happiness, 
bj  their  sacred  tooch,  to  cure  those  who  are  afiiicted  with  the  disease,  called 
the  'King's  EvUl;'  and  his  now  most  excellent  majesty,  in  no  less  measure 
than  any  of  his  royal  progenitors,  hath  had  blessed  successe  therein."    The 
proclamation  then  goes  on  to  assert  his  desire  to  continue  in  the  same  useful 
work,  and  fixes  the  time  of  approach  for  that  pai^jose.     In  1682,  the  king 
touched  8.357  i)crsons,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  remarks  upon  such  a  fact^ 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  number  bad  been  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  whole  nation,  yet  upon  any  new  declaration  of  heaU 
log,  they  came  again  as  fast  as  if  none  had  applied  before.  '^  A  thing  as 
monstrons,  as  strange.^' 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  began  to  decline.  GliTer  Cromwell  tried  in  vala 
to  exercise  the  royal  prerogative,  and  although  the  Lord  Protector  was  very 
willing  to  bear  the  reputation  of  cure,  after  the  fashion  of  princes,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  a  solitary  believer  in  his  efficacy.  In  1684,  we  find 
that  Thomas  Rouse  well  was  tried  for  treason,  because  he  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  King  Charles's  pretensions  to  the  cure  of  scrofula.  Charles  Bernard, 
a  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  highly  scientific  attainments  made 
this  touching  the  subject  of  raillery  all  his  life  time,  until  he  was  appointed 
the  royal  surgeon,  when  it  turned  out  so  good  a  perquisite,  that  he  solved 
all  difficulties  by  saying  of  it  with  a  sneer :  ^'  Really  one  would  not  have 
thought  it,  if  one  had  not  seen  it.**  Queen  Anne  was  the  last  ruler  of 
those  kingdoms  who  followed  this  absurd  practice,  and  as  each  of  the  patients 
received  a  small  gold  coin  from  the  princess,  she  had  no  lack  of  patients. 
iShakspeare  knew  the  traffic  well,  for  in  Macbeth  he  speaks  of  the  process  : 


- ' '  Strangely  visited  people. 


All  swollen  and  mcerons,  pitiful  to  the  eye^ 
The  mere  desiMdr  of  surgery,  he  cones ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  abont  their  neck. 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers.*' 

Thus  medicine,  ooe  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  of  the  sciences,  absorb- 
ing as  it  does  in  part  almost  all  the  others,  languished  during  long  ages, 
and  was  used  for  theur  traffic  by  charlatans  of  all  conditions.  It  was  only 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  arose  from  the  degradation  with  which 
it  was  surrounded,  llie  recent  progress  of  physic,  of  chemistry,  and,  above 
all,  of  pathological  anatomy,  have  given  to  it  a  wonderful  impulse,  and  the 
the  noblest  geniuses  of  onr  time  labour  to  bring  it  still  farther  towards 
perfection.  Honour  to  them,  for  they  are  bound  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

From  this  condition  of  medical  practice,  however,  the  genius  of  a  few  men 
aided  by  the  spread  of  knowledge,  raised  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
Morgagni,  in  Italy,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  pathological  ani 
tomy,  and,  by  his  researches  into  the  existence  of  the  dead  body,  for  the  canse 
and  source  of  disease  in  the  living,  aided  greatly  towards  the  benefit  that 
genius  could  confer  npon  the  elevation  and  correctness  of  medical  judgment. 
The  discoveries  of  Harvey,  too,  due  as  they  were  to  bis  training  in  the 
Italian  schools,  tended  largely  to  this  end.  Italy  contributed  more  than  any 
other  land  to  the  progress  of  those  sciences.  Her  universities  attracted 
thither  the  best  minds  of  every  nation,  and  led  them  far'  on  the  path  of  en- 
quiry. From  them  strayers  carried  into  their  own  lands  the  method  of 
observation — the  spirit  of  research — and  the  results  of  both.  Soon  this 
diffusion  of  knowledge  produced  its  effect.  The  seeds  were  sown  afar  from 
the  land  of  Vesalius  and  Malpighi.     Anatomy  flourished — ^patholo^j  pro- 
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gressed — cliemtstrj  began  to  trim  its  lamp  and  sbed  Its  light,  and  botany 
taoght  as  the  wisdoni  of  field  and  forest,  meadow  and  shore.  From  thid 
time  forward  there  was  no  more  laggiog  in  the  path  of  medical  advance- 
meat — the  world  grew  ont  of  qqackeiy  and  pretence  into  science  and  fact, 
and  the  human  race  was  the  happier  of  the  revolution. 


FOREST  LIFE. 

0  pleasant  trees  of  the  early  Spring, 

0  greenest  aplendonrs  of  fields  and  hills, 
When  the  low,  snow  winds  flee  whispering 

Through  golden,  mosses  and  daffodils. 
And  the  bird's  heart  breaks  into  melody, 

As  a  blossom  barsts  through  its  porple  sheath ; 
And  the  grko,  fantastic  shadows  slide 
Along  the  uplands  of  shining  heath* 
Whisper  to  me,  whisper  to  me, 

Till  the  sweet  music  floods  mine  ear. 
The  holy  breathings  of  plant  and  tree 

In  the  lights  and  glooms  of  the  growing  year  ! 

1  kiss  the  bark  of  the  sycamore. 

As  its  branches  murmur  in  dreams  at  noon — 
The  gray  trunk  white  by  the  river's  shore 
Thro'  all  the  changes  of  star  and  moon. 
I  tap  the  beech,  and  cry — "  Sweet,  awake, 
0  give  us  a  leaf,  for  the  sun  is  nigh  ;" 
And.  I  wave  my  hands  to  the  gorgeous  pines 
That  love  the  highest  and  deepest  sky. 
Murmur  to  me,  murmur  to  me, 

Sleeping  sycamore,  beech  and  pine, 
Your  voice  is  ihe  voice  of  a  faded  youth — 
The  silver  echoes  of  thoughts  divine. 

Then,  with  the  March,  when  orchards  take 

ConfnsM  pallonrs  on  every  bough, 
And  the  willows  whiten  along  the  lake, 

And  the  furze  flames  rich  on  the  quarry's  brow ; 
When  hawthorn  bnds  at  prime  nnfold, 

And  wavering,  fainting,  stirs  the  wheat ; 
I  pause  in  the  dusk  of  the  village  croft. 
And  hear  my  heart  with  their  pulses  beat. 
Sing  unto  me,  sing  onto  me, 

Blowing  blossoms  and  drooping  com, 
Around  the  rim  of  a  solemn  life 

Yo  gird  the  freshness  of  youth  and  mom. 
vou  u.  s 
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Sammer  eomes  sooo,  I  see  the  printo 

Of  my  first  loye's  feet  in  the  ilder  woods. 
And  ft  shiniog  pathwsj  is  strewn  in  glints 

Across  the  hearts  of  the  lilied  floods : 
The  ripple  where  her  pare  limbs  have  laved, 

Her  dainty  tread  by  the  weeded  pool  I 
At  times  a  cold  white  shoulder  gleams, 
And  slants  a  flash  amid  caverns  cooL 
Gome  back  to  me,  come  back  to  me. 
Tender,  beaatifal  nan-like  Spring, 
Or  tell  the  breezes  where  thou  has  flown. 
That  my  heart,  0  sweet,  may  take  histant  wing. 

Tearful  April  floats  down  the  earth, 
Amid  the  silent  valley  she  waits ; 
Or  leans  on  the  ice  crags  near  the  north, 

And  blows  the  sleet  throngh  the  moonUun  gates ; 
Hide  your  blossoms,  0  passion  flowers, 

DeUcate  jasmine  clasp  the  eaves. 
Keep  for  the  snn  year  chaiiced  blooms, 
Keep  for  the  rain  year  mnrmnroils  leaves ; 
And  speak  onto  me,  speak  unto  me, 

As  by  the  casement  standing  nigh, 
The  slow,  vast,  thander-breasted  clond. 
Billows  and  blackens  yonder  sky. 

Pleasant  Is  May,  when  the  tnmks  are  brown. 

The  walnat  mstles,  the  damson's  bloe. 
The  green  plnm  crackles  beneath  the  down, 

And  its  cheek  is  flashed  with  a  blood-like  hue ; 
Then  by  the  brooks  at  eve  I  pace. 

In  sweetest  gossip  with  larch  and  lime, 
I  fetch  a  jest  for  the  knotty  oak — 

A  pleasant  phrase  for  the  grassy  thyme. 
Chatter  with  me,  chatter  with  me. 

Dear  companions  and  friends,  I  say. 
The  lamps,  alight,  and  the  volume's  near. 
And  I  most  seek  them  ere  dies  the  day. 

But  most  I  love  when  the  window  air 

Is  thick  with  the  steam  of  the  mignonette ; 
Or  the  poor  geraniums,  all  blossom-bare, 

In  crimson  pots  on  the  stone  are  set. 
The  alien  myrtle  is  cheerfal-voiced, 

Vast-toned  the  reed  of  the  mighty  Nile, 
Even  the  trailing  vines  will  turn 

Their  poiple  lips  to  the  glass  and  smile. 
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Smile  onto  me,  smiJe  unto  me, 

0  duntj  Tines  and  myrtles  a-blow, 
I  hear  the  cymbals,  and  dance  once  more, 

Tbro'  the  shoatiog  Yineyards  of  Long  Ago. 

Happy  is  Antomn,  when  erery  gnat 

Blazons  the  forests— -the  oak's  a-fire ; 
The  ash  looms  gray  thro'  the  rising  dnst, 
The  broom  is  roaring  within  the  byre. 
Through  scarlet  woods  with  the  son  I  go. 

The  red  leaves  whirl  on  the  branches  high^ 
And  ever  the  trees  amid  pauses,  moan 
With  sleepy  voices — Good-bye,  good-bye. 
Fade  not  from  me,  fade  not  from  me, 
0  tender  kindred ;  and  then  alond 
The  lightning  kindles,  along  the  holt 

The  thick  rain  leaps  from  the  dripping  clond* 

So  range  the  seasons.    To-night  I  sit. 

With  lamp  and  cricket,  beside  the  stove ; 
MysterioQs  cries  through  the  forest  flit — 

I  hear  the  voices  of  friends  I  love. 
Up  hill  and  meadow  in  troops  they  gleam, 

Grimly  and  blind  in  their  winter  woe, 
Each  with  his  heart  in  his  grainM  trunk-— » 
Each  in  his  coffin  of  crispM  snow. 
Wake  unto  me,  wake  unto  me, 

Verdurous  dreamers;  I  tap  your  bark, 
The  bird  that  flies  in  the  front  of  Spring 

Has  cheeped  a  note  through  the  morning  dark  ! 

Caviare. 


PAST  TIMES  AND  THEIR  REPASTS. 

'n  a  recent  number  of  the  '^  Hibernian,"  we  enjoyed,  beneath  the  wcll- 
^m$d  ^  Chissic  Mahogany,"  a  pleasant  tete-^^4St€  with  our  readers  in  regard 
to  KRDe  of  the  delicades  with  which  the  chefo'de-cmaine  of  antiquity  were 
^ontto  titillate  the  epicurean  and  exacting  palates  of  their  royal  and 
pttridan  masters.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  glance  at  the  character  of 
tbe  repasts  beneath  which  the  mediaeval  mahogany  groaned  will  be  equally 
^<^tab]e,  especially  since  it  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  domestic  manners 
<*^  a  people  nearer  home.  As  a  critic  of  a  modem  *^  Cook's  Guide"  very 
troly  refloiariKs,  in  these  days  of  real  enlightenment  it  is  quite  superflaous  to 
io^Ut  upon  the  desirableness  of  a  good  dinner.  Even  those  who  roost 
r^pttdiare  the  principle  are  y^ry  apt  to  give  in  then*  adhesion  to  the  practice ; 
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niul  wc  mny  probably  ttko  it  for  granted  that  there  are  Tcrj  few  to  whom 
ic  is  really  a  matter  of  indiffereooe  how  tfaej  are  to  appease  that  wolf 
whose  demands  are  so  importunate  at  certain  boon.  Nor  is  the  interc^^t 
taken  in  the  sabjcct  of  exclosiyely  modem  date.  We  certainly  are  told 
that  Agamemnon  never  inquired  who  dressed  his  fish,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
bably meant  that  the  chieftain  was  careless  how  it  was  dressed ;  bnt  the 
minnte  details  which  Hornet  gires  of  the  art  of  cookery,  show  that  he 
was  far  from  being  supine,  thongh,  as  was,  perhaps,  ineyitable  in  a 
campaign,  the  recipes  which  he  gives  are  chiefly  confined  to  broils.  Aa 
civilization  proceeded  in  Grreece,  cookery  also  adyanced.  Lycnrgns,  per- 
haps, gave  the  greatest  proof  of  the  esteem  ia  which  he  held  it,  when  as  the 
severest  punishment  which  he  coald  devise  for  those  who  were  blockheads 
enoogh  to  snbmit  to  his  legislation,  he  invented  that  celebrated  black  broth 
which  taxed  the  hard  digestion  of  the  Spartans  for  so  many  ages.  Alcibladcs 
and  Lysander  were  both  noted  epicnres ;  and  a  glimpse  of  the  valac  of 
a  good  dinner  was  evidently  arrived  at  by  the  old  lady  who  appealed  to 
Philip  fasting,  showing  that  she  attfibnted  the  adverse  decision  which  he 
had  jnst  pronounced,  and  the  ill  temper  from  which  it  proceeded,  to  the 
indigestion  produced  by  the  ill-cooked  dinner  which  he  had  just  eaten,  which, 
indeed,  was  all  that  could  be  expected  among  his'  semi-civilised  Mace- 
donians. Among  the  Romans  the  noble  art  of  CDokery  was  held,  as  we 
have  already  learned,  in  still  greater  esteem.  Lncnilns,  the  conqueror  of  Mith- 
ridates,  gave  the  best  dinners  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  not  abcrve  a  couple  of 
generations  later  that  Horace  instmcted  the  courtiers  of  Augustus  what 
to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,  and  gave  a  recipe  for  a  salad  in  even  better 
verse  than  Sidney  Smith ;  while  Apidus,  no  doubt  thinking  poetiy  too 
light  a  vehicle  for  advice  on  such  an  important  subject,  published  a  serion^ 
prose  cookeiy-book,  the  excellency  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
established  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  so  endrely  eaten  up  by  the  blattr 
and  tinecB  that  all  our  exertions  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  copy.  That 
great  epicure,  indeed,  sealed  his  own  adherence  to  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught  by  his  Mood,  falling  on  his  sword  when  he  found  that,  of  all  his 
fortune,  there  remained  to  tum  but  £100,000 — a  sum,  in  his  most  epicu- 
rean calculation,  not  snfiScient  to  provide  him  as  many  more  good  dinnen 
as  bis  natural  term  of  life  might  have  permitted  him  to  enjoy.  Let  merited 
honour  be  paid  to  such  noble  devotion,  bnt  still  greater  is  due  to  Vatel, 
the  che/'cU'Cuisine  of  the  great  Cond^,  for  a  similar  self-sacrifice.  Apicii» 
slew  himself  from  a  regard  for  his  own  dinner,  but  Vatel  immo- 
lated himself  because  a  turbot  which  had  been  ordered  for  his  master's 
banquet  had  not  arrived — ^feeling  that,  if  his  prince  could  survive  the 
disappointment,  he  himself  could  not  survive  the  shame  of  sending  to  table 
so  incomplete  a  course.  The  mention  of  Vatel  is  leading  us  to  more  mo- 
dern times,  to  which  we  must  briefly  advert,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  taken 
to  task  for  wandering  from  our  immediate  subject.  In  them  it  seems  to 
have  been  some  time  before  the  divine  art  of  cookery  came  to  be  properly 
appreciated  in  these  countries.  Ghiflinch,  indeed,  prepared  an  exquisite  baoquet 
for  Mr.  Edward  Christian ;  but,  after  he  was  removed  from  the  scene,  it 
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was  upwards  of  a  century  before  any  well-aathenticated  banquet  bequeathed 
its  repotation  to  posterity ;  the  feast  of  "  The  Haunch  of  Venison"  was 
nuui&stly  i/ele  inarquiey  so  we  will  not  dilate  upon  it ;  though  what  has 
leen  banded  down  to  us  concerning  it  shows  plainly  that  Goldsmith  was 
noi  wholly  unaoqofldnted  with  the  art  of  dinner*giving.  But  the  great 
coQoeisseor  of  that  age  we  take  to  have  been  Dr.  Johnson.  At  all  events, 
lie  was  the  person  who  first  drew  the  distinction  between  a  dinner  that  was 
good  enough  for  a  man  to  eat  en  familUj  and  one  that  was  fit  to  ask  a 
^^raoger  to.  So,  too,  in  late  years,  our  greatest  geniuses  have  been  oar 
most  scientific  gourmands.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  dear  Charles 
livalb  that  to  the  Chinese,  that  ingenious  nation  to  whom  we  owe  the  in« 
veDtioB  of  gunpowder,  (at  the  present  day  we  opine  that  they  devoutly  wish 
they  could  have  kept  us  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  i^,)  printing,  and  the 
marbers'  compass,  we  are  also  indf^bted  for  that  still  more  exquisite  dis- 
covery of  roasting  pig ;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  historian  of 
tiiat  great  effort  of  ingenuity  records  the  steps  by  which  it  was  arrived  at, 
ptaialy  betrays  his  conviction  that  his  own  genius,  if  properly  trained,  might 
lave  enabled  him,  too,  to  write  a  cookery  book.  Even  greater  sonls  have 
developed  a  similar  capacity.  The  author  of  '^  Waverley"  drew  so  moving 
a  picture  of  the  soup  with  which  Mrs.  Margaret  revived  the  ezbanstcd 
vigour  of  the  learned  Mr.  Sampson,  that  the  great  M.  Florence  borrowed 
from  '*  Guy  Mannering''  the  idea  of  a  pottage  a  la  Mag  Merrilies  da  Deru- 
(ieogfa,  which  still  smokes  oftentimes  on  the  hospitable  board  of  Dalkeith 
Palace;  and  Mr.  Ligoldsby,  who,  no  doubt,  figoredsome  of  his  own  jovial 
qaalities  in  the  hospitable  abbot,  shows  an  appreciation,  not  only  of  cookery, 
but  in  the  equally  recondite  mystery  of  carving,  when  he  relates  how  that 
boepitable  cleric, 

^  Helned  his  gae«b  to  a  bit  of  the  breast. 
And  sent  the  dromsticka  down  to  he  grilled." 

The  cocdcery,  however  celebrated  by  these  great  writers,  is  coached  in  too 
imaginative  a  phrase  to  be  of  service  to  the  preparers  of  our  own  dinners. 
Dot  we  have  not  failed  to  produce  books  of  instruction  in  this  most  im- 
l)ortant  of  arte,  in  language  suited  to  the  meanest  comprehension,  to  wit, 
plain  prose.  The  Tiphjrs  who  first  p;uided  his  or  her  bark  over  this  uu- 
known  sea,  we  believe  to  have  been  Mrs.  Giasse,  whose  cautious  avoidance 
(f  ail  rules  that  by  any  possibility  might  prove  impracticable,  is  seen  in 
her  familiar  directions  how  to  make  hare  soup — ^'  first  catch  your  hare." 
Very  bard  would  it  be  to  cut  him  up  and  put  him  in  the  saucepan,  if  ono 
had  not  caught  him  ;  and,  accordingly,  this  simple  Id  junction  may  be  safely 
taken  as  a  proof  that  none  of  her  instructions  are  beyond  the  reach  of  honest 
industry  to  execnte.  Then  came  Mrs.  Rundeli,  Miss  Acton,  and,  greatest  ot 
«iil,  that  most  appropriateIy*named  instmctor,  Dr.  Kitchener,  whose  guests 
having  '^come  at  seven,"  must,  if  they  had  eaten  and  drank  half  the  good 
things  he  was  wont  to  set  before  them,  have  been  fully  prepared  to  *^  go  it; 
at  eleven."  But  if  we  go  pondering  abng  at  this  rate  we  shall  forgot,  iu 
the  mysteries  of  the  modem  cuisine,  (hose  quaint  repasts  of  the  past  which 
we  had  intended  should  form  the  theme  of  our  sketch. 
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Thero  is,  says  an  acote  observer,  a  part  of  the  haroan  frame,  not  very 
noble  in  itself,  which,  nevertheless,  many  people  are  said  to  worahip,  anil 
which  has  even  evinoed  at  times,  a  considerable  infloenoe  over  man's  des- 
tinies. Gastrolatiy,  indeed,  is  a  worship  which,  at  one  time  or  other,  bis 
prevailed  in  different  forms  over  ail  parts  of  the  world — ^its  history  takes  an 
extensive  range,  and  is  not  altogether  wichont  interest.  One  of  the  first 
objects  of  search  in  a  man  who  has  just  risen  fromsavage  life  to  civilixttion 
is  rather  naturally  refinement  in  his  food,  and  this  desire  more  than  keeps 
pace  with  the  advance  of  general  refinement,  until  cookery  becomes  one  of 
the  meet  important  of  social  institutions.  Daring  all  periods  of  which  we 
read  in  history,  great  public  acts,  of  whatever  kind,  even  to  the  consecration 
of  a  sacred  edifice,  have  been  accompanied  with  feastmg;  and  the  same 
role  holds  throu^hont  all  the  different  phases  of  onr  social  relations. 

William  of  Malmesbnry,  who  wrotj^  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen. 
tnry,  and,  by  the  way,  considering  his  nationality,  with  strong  Norman 
feelings,  informs  us  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  accustomed  to  indulge  in 
Barmecide's  feasts,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  since  these  repasts  were  on 
a  scale  of  the  greatest  magnificence,  whereas  the  sites  of  their  revels  were 
mere  hovels.    The  Nonnans  reversed  the  tables,  for  we  are  informed  thai 
they  sacrificed  science  to  gastronomy ;  in  other  words,  they  preferred  a 
substantial  mansion  to  a  substantial  repast.    Various  allusions  in  their 
chroniclers  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  thdr  indulgence  consisted  mort^ 
in  the  quantity  than  in  the  quality  of  the  food,  for  their  cookeiy  seems 
to  have  been,  in  general,  what  we  call  "  plain."    Refinement  in  cookery 
appears  to  have  come  in  with  the  Normans ;  and,  from  the  twelfth  centnrv 
to  the  sixteenth,  we  can  trace  the  love  of  the  table  continually  increasins;. 
Although,  however,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  Anglo-Normans 
loved  Uio  table,  we  have  but  imperfect  information  on  the  character  of 
tbeur  cookeiy  until  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  rales 
and  receipts  for  cooking  appear  to  have  been  very  generally  committed  to 
writing,  and  a  considerable  number  of  cookery-books  belonging  to  this 
period  and  to  the  following  century  remain  in  manuscript,  forming  venr 
carious  records  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  period.    Those  books  sometimi^ 
contain  plans  for  dinners  of  different  descriptions,  or,  as  we  should  now 
say,  bills  of  fare,  which  enable  as,  by  comparing  the  names  of  the  dishes 
with  the  receipts  for  making  them,  to  form  a  tolerably  distinct  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  folks  fared  at  table  from  four  to  five  hundred  yeai^ 
ago.     An  ap7Y>poa  example  is  famished  by  a  manuscript  of  the  beginnin.^ 
of  the  6fteenth  century,  and  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  century  pre- 
ceding— that  is,  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  a  t>eriod  remarkable  for  the 
fashion  of  luxurious  living.     It  gives  us  the  following  bill  of  fare  for  the 
ordinary  table  of  a  gentleman.     We  modeniiae  the  language,  except  in  tho 
case  of  obsolete  words : — *^  first  Gouise— Boards-head  enarmed  (larded), 
and  ^  brace,'  for  Pottage;  Beef,  Mutton,  Pestels  Qege)  of  Pork^  Swan, 
Roasted  Rabbit,  Tart.    Second  Course — Drope  and  rose,  for  Pottage  ; 
Mallard,  Pheasant,  Chickens,  'farsed'  and  roasted;  'Malachis,'  bakeil. 
Third  Course — Conings  (rabbits)  in  gravy,  and  hare,  in  '  brase,'  for  Pot- 
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Uge;  Teals,  roasted,  Woodcocks,  Snipes,  ^Raffjotys,'  baked,  'Flam- 
poyiites.' "  It  may  be  well  to  make  the  general  remark,  that  the  ordhiaiy 
number  of  oonrses  at  dinner  was  three.  To  begin,  then,  with  the  first  dish. 
Boards-head  was  a  faTonrite  dish  at  table,  and  needs  no  explanation.  The 
pottage  which  succeeds,  nnder  the  name  of  brtiCBy  was  made  as  follows, 
according  to  a  receipt  in  the  same  cookery-book  which  has  furnished  the 
bill  of  fare : — ^^  Take  the  nmbles  of  a  swine,  and  parboil  them  (boil  them 
siowlj),  and  cnt  them  small,  and  put  them  in  a  pot,  with  some  good  broth; 
then  take  the  whites  of  leeks,  and  slit  them  and  cat  them  small,  and  pat 
them  m,  with  minced  onions,  and  let  it  all  boil ;  next  take  bread  steeped 
in  broth,  and  *  draw  it  up'  with  blood  and  vinegar,  and  pat  it  into  a  pot, 
with  pepper  and  doves',  and  let  it  boil ;  and  serve  all  this  together.** 

In  the  second  coarse,  drope  is  probably  an  error  for  drorSy  a  pottage, 
which,  according  to  the  same  cookery-book,  was  made  as  follows : — ^'  Take 
ahnonds,  and  blanch  and  grind  them,  and  mix  them  with  good  meat  broth, 
and  seethe  this  in  a  pot ;  then  mince  onions,  and  fry  them  in  fresh  '  grease,' 
and  pat  them  to  the  almonds ;  take  small  birds,  and  parboil  them,  and 
throw  them  into  the  pottage,  with  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  a  little  '  fine 
grease,' and  boil  the  whole.**  Bose  was  thas  made: — ^^  Take  powdered 
roe,  and  boil  it  in  almond-milk  till  it  be  thick,  and  take  the  brawn  of 
capons  and  hens,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  mix  it  with  the  preceding,  and 
pot  the  whole  into  a  pot,  with  powdered  cmnamon  and  cloves,  and  whole 
mace,  and  coloar  it  with  saonders  (sandal-wood).**  It  may  be  necessary 
to  ex|dain  that  almond-milk  consisteid  simply  of  ahnonds  mixed  with  milk 
or  broth.  The  farsore,  or  staffing,  for  chickens  was  made  as  foUows :— - 
^*Take  fresh  pork,  seethe  it,  chop  it  small,  and  grind  it  well;  pat  to  it 
hard  yokes  of  eggs,  well  mixed  together,  with  dried  carrants,  powder  of 
cinnamon,  and  maces,  cabebs,  and  cloves  whole,  and  wash  it.**  We  are 
unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  maktchU^  the  dish  which  condndes  this 
cotuse. 

The  first  dish  in  the  third  coarse — coneys,  or  rabbits,  in  gravy, — ^was 
made  thas : — ^*'  Take  rabbits,  and  parboil  them,  and  chop  them  in  '  gob- 
bets,* and  seethe  them  in  a  pot  with  good  broth ;  then  grind  almonds,  dress 
them  1^  in  beef  broth,  and  boil  this  in  a  pot ;  and,  after  passing  it  throngh 
astnuner,  pat  it  to  the  rabbits,  adding  both  whole  cloves,  maces,  pines, 
and  sogar ;  coloar  it  with  sandal-wood,  safifron,  bastard  or  other  wine,  and 
cinnamon  powder,  mixed  together,  and  add  a  little  vinegar,**  Not  less 
complicated  was  the  boar  in  brase^  or  brasey  : — ''  Take  the  ribs  of  a  boar, 
while  they  are  fresh,  and  parboil  them  till  they  are  half  boiled ;  then  roast 
them,  and,  when  they  are  roasted,  dress  them,  and  pat  them  in  a  pot  with 
good  fresh  beef  broth  and  wine,  and  add  doves,  maces,  pines,  carrants,  and 
powdered  pepper ;  then  pat  chopped  onions  in  a  pan,  with  fresh  grease,  fry 
them  first  and  then  boil  them :  next,  take  bread,  steeped  in  broth,  ^  draw 
it  op'  and  pat  it  to  the  onions,  and  coloar  it  with  sandal- wood  and  saffron, 
and  as  it  settles  pat  a  little  vinegar  mixed  with  powdered  cinnamon  to  it ; 
then  take  brawn,  and  cat  it  into  slices  two  inches  long,  and  throw  into  the 
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pot  with  the  foregoing,  and  serre  it  all  np  together.''  ^*  RafFjolys**  were 
&  eort  of  patties,  while  ^^  Flampojntes**  were  made  of  ^'  inter)«rded  pork," 
baked.  Sach  was  a  tolerably  respectable  dumer  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
eentaiy. 

The  process  of  serviDg  a  peacock  *'  with  the  skiii,''  a  prevaleDt  custom 
at  the  higher  repasts  of  the  period,  requires  some  explanadoo.  Tiie  skin 
was  first  stripped  ofF,  with  the  feathers,  tail,  and  neck  and  head,  and  it 
was  spread  on  a  table  and  strewed  with  ground  cinnamon ;  then  the  pea- 
cock was  taken  and  roasted,  and  ^'endored"  with  raw  yolks  of  eggs,  satl 
when  roasted,  and  after  it  had  been  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  it  was  sewn 
into  the  skin,  and  thus  served  on  the  table,  always  with  the  last  course, 
when  it  looked  as  thongh  the  bird  were  alive. 

In  these  bills  of  fare,  such  of  our  readers  who  believe  in  the  prevslence 
of  '<  old  English  roast  beef,"  will  find  that  belief  mngaUrly  dissipated, 
since,  in  its  stead,  we  find  all  sorts  of  elaborately  made  dishes,  in  whicli 
immense  quantities  of  spices  of  all  sorts  were  employed,  indulged  in.  Tbe 
nnmber  of  receipts  in  these  early  cookery-books  is  wonderfnlly  great ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  people  songht  variety  almost  above  all  other  thiog^ 
Among  the  Sbane  Manuscripts,  in  the  library  of  the  British  Maseom,  there 
is  a  very  complete  guide  to  the  managoraent  of  the  asiiine  bekmgiDg  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  gives  seven  bills  of  fare  of  seven 
dinners,  each  to  di£Fer  entirely  in  the  dishes  composing  it  during  seven 
consecutive  days.  In  the  foregoing  bills  of  fare  we  have  seen  that  on 
flesh-days  no  fish  was  introduced  on  the  table,  but  fish  is  introduced  along 
with  flesh  in  the  seven  dinners  just  alluded  to,  which  are,  moreover,  curioa> 
for  the  number  of  articles,  chiefly  birds,  introduced  in  them,  and  many  of 
which  we  are  not  now  accustomed  to  eat.  Amon^^  the  birds,  we  find  tb<' 
name  of  the  swan,  pheasant,  bittern,  partridge,  and  lark.  Indeed,  the  *^  dainty 
living"  of  the  past  was  not,  as  we  learn  from  the  oldchroniders,  exactly  wfait 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  habitues  of  Morrison's  or  Jude's.  The  whale 
was  eaten  by  the  Saxons,  and,  when  men  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
it,  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  table  delicacy  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  year  1245,  Henry  III.  directed  the  sberifif  of  London  to  pur- 
chase one  hundred  pieces  of  whale  for  his  especial  delectation.  Whales, 
we  may  add,  when  found  on  the  coast,  were  the  perquisites  of  tiie  soto- 
reign,  and  were  sent  to  the  royal  kitchen  in  carts.  The  sea-wolf  wa$ 
highly  approved  of;  but,  of  all  the  blubber  dainties,  the  porp<Mise,  or  sea- 
hog,  as  the  Saxons  called  it,  was  deemed  the  most  savoury.  We  find  that, 
in  1246,  they  were  purchased  for  the  table  of  the  monarch  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned  as  being  so  partial  to  cetacean  tit-bits.  At  the  mania£;o 
of  Henry  V.,  the  guests  were  regaled  with  "  roasted  porpes,"  and  it  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  first  course  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  YII. ;  nor  did  it 
cease  to  be  esteemed  as  food  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centmy.  It 
was  on  the  table  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  even  Queen  Eliaabeth,  vdio  wa^^ 
rather  choice  in  her  appetite,  did  not  disdam  to  include  it  in  the  carte  of 
bor  Friday's  dinner.     **  Porpoys  rest"  figures  largely  in  the  cookery-book^ 
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to  idiidi  we  have  adverted ;  and  appears  to  have  been  sold  as  food  in  tlie 
markets  of  Newcastle  as  late  as  1575,  from  which  time  it  seems  to  have 
l<»t  its  repute. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write  it  was  considered  more  absolotely 
Bficessary  than  at  an  earlier  period,  that  each  course  at  table  should  be 
accompanied  with  a  *'  snbtilitv,''  or  ornamental  device  in  pastry,  representing 
groaps  of  varioos  descriptions^  as  a  black  boar  and  a  castle,  etc  Hedgehogs 
wtfe  frequently  served  at  table.  In  the  '^  M^nagier  de  Paris,"  a  French 
compilation,  made  in  the  year  1393,  a  hedgehog  is  directed  to  have  its 
throat  cnt,  and  to  be  skinned  and  eviscerated,  and  then  to  be  arranged  as 
ft  ebickea,  and  pressed  and  well-dried  in  a  towel ;  after  this  it  was  to  be 
roasted  and  eaten  with  '^  cameline,"  a  word  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
«eems  not  to  be  known ;  or  in  pastry,  with  duckling  sauce.  Squirrels  were 
to  be  treated  as  rabbits.  The  same  book  gives  directions  for  cooking 
magpies,  rooks,  and  jackdaws.  The  second  of  the  seven  bills  of  fare,  given 
in  the  Sloane  Manuscript,  contains  turtles  (the  bird),  and  throstles  roasted ; 
in  the  third  we  have  roasted  egrets^  (a  species  of  heron),  starlings,  and 
Jlanets ;  in  the  fourth,  ^'  martinettes ;"  in  the  fifth,  barnacles,  ^'  molette," 
sparrows,  and,  among  fishes,  minnows ;  and  in  the  sixth,  roasted  cormo^ 
rants,  heathcoeks,  sheldrakes,  dotterels,  and  thrashes.  The  seventh  bill  of 
fare  comprises  wild  geese,  wood  doves,  '^  mallards  of  the  rivere,'*  ^'  cotes," 
qaails,  and  goldfinches,  in  addition  to  shoulders  of  mutton,  quarters  of 
Umb,  lamprey,  cod,  eel,  and  bream,  with  ^^  long  wortes"  (vegetables),  and 
^^pjnnonade,"  a  confection  of  almonds  and  pines. 

The  fifteenth  century,  especially,  was  celebrated  for  its  great  feasts,  at 
ivbicb  the  consumption  of  provisions  was  enormous.  The  bills  of  expenses 
of  some  of  them  have  been  preserved.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  lY.,  (A.D.  1466),  George  Neville  was  made  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  account  of  the  expenditure  for  the  feast  on  that  occasion 
contains  the  following  articles  : — Three  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  three 
hundred  tuns  of  ale,  one  hundred  tuns  of  wine,  one  pint  of  hypocras,  a 
hundred  and  four  oxen,  six  wild  bulls,  a  thousand  sheep,  three  hundred 
and  four  calves,  the  same  number  of  swine,  four  hundred  swans,  two  thou- 
sand geese,  a  thousand  capons,  two  thousand  pigs,  four  hundred  plovers,  a 
hundred  dozen  of  quails,  two  hundred  dozen  of  the  birds  called  ^'rees,"  a  hun- 
dred and  four  peacocks,  four  thoasand  mallards  and  teals,  two  hundred  and 
four  cranes,  two  hundred  and  four  kids,  two  thousand  chickens,  four  thousand 
pigeons,  four  thousand  crays,  two  hundred  and  four  bitterns,  four  hundred 
herons,  two  hundred  pheasants,  five  hundred  partridges,  four  hundred 
woodcocks,  one  hundred  curlews,  a  thousand  egrettes,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred stags,  bucks,  and  roes,  four  thousand  cold  venison  pasties,  a  thousand 
cold  ^*  parted"  dishes  of  jelly,  three  thousand  plain  dishes  of  same,  foor 
thousand  cold  baked  tarts,  fifteen  hundred  hot  venison  pasties,  two  thou- 
sand hot  custards,  six  hundred  and  eight  pikes  and  breams,  twelve  por- 
poises and  seals,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  spices,  sugared  dellcacies- 
and  wafers  or  cakes.  On  the  enthronation  of  William  Warham,  as  Arch., 
bishop  of  CanierbuiT,  in  1504,  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  iJcniy  VII, 
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a  feast  was  given,  for  which  the  following  proTisionB  were  pnrchased.  Fifty- 
fonr  qaartenof  wheat,  twenty  ahiUings' worth  of  fineflower  for  making  wafers, 
six  tnna  or  pipes  of  red  wine,  f  onr  of  daret,  one  of  choice  white  wine,  and  one 
of  inferior  qoality  for  the  kitchen,  one  hntt  of  mafansej,  one  pipe  of  wine  of 
Osej,  two  tierces  of  Rhenish  wine,  fonr  tuns  of  London  ales,  six  of  Kentish 
ale,  and  twenty  of  English  beer,  thirty-three  pounds*  worth  of  spices,  three 
haodred  lings,  six  hundred  codfish,  seven  barrels  of  salted  salmon,  fortj 
fresh  salmon,  fourteen  barrels  of  white  herring,  twenty  cades  of  red  herrings, 
(each cade  containing  six  hundred  herrings,  which  wonldmakeatotal  of  tweWe 
thousand,)  five  barreb  of  salted  sturgeons,  two  barrels  of  salted  eels,  six 
hundred  fresh  eels,  eight  thousand  whelks,  fire  hundred  pikes,  four  hundred 
tenches,  a  hundred  carps,  eight  hundred  breams,  two  barrels  of  salted  lam- 
preys, eighty  fresh  lampreys,  fourteen  hundred  fresh  lampems,  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four  salted  congers,  two  hundred  great  roaches,  a  quantity  of 
seals  and  porpoises,  with  a  considerablequantity  of  other  fish,  which  proves  st 
once,  that  this  feast  took  place  on  a  fish  day.  How  the  votaries  of  the  *'  Chkssic 
Mahogany^  would  have  stared,  had  their  host  placed  before  them  a  repast, 
so  luxurious,  profuse,  and  uncommon  as  this !  This  habit  of  living,  how- 
ever, gradually  declined,  during  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth centniy,  and  was  finally  extinguished  in  the  great  convulsion  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  TWO  SICILIES  IN  1862.» 

[first  notice.] 

Men  have  not  yet  arrived  at  positive  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  two« 
fold  character  of  the  Italian  Revolution.  A  movement  which,  though  not 
unexpected,  set  ail  precedents  at  defiance,  and  established  standards  of 
action  and  morality  for  itself,  was  sure  to  provoke  contradictions,  and 
place  honest  consciences  in  opposition  for  a  time.  It  cannot  be  judged  by 
the  ordinary  laws  which  stimulated  rebellion  in  other  states,  because  it 
was  neither  indigenous  nor  spontaneous.  France  developed  her  own  reso- 
lutions, but  the  operation  of  their  influences  on  her  neighbours  did  not 
begin  until  the  axe  had  decimated  the  aristocracy,  and  the  omnipotence 
of  the  public  will  was  all  but  consolidated.  The  American  Revolution  took 
a  dififerent  course.  It  was  a  strictly  national  movement.  It  fought  for 
the  popular  liberties  and  ended  in  a  republic,  which,  for  wealth  aud  mag- 
nitude, had  no  rival  in  the  world's  history.  Different  from  the  two  in 
nature,  in  aim,  and  result,  was  the  late  revolution  iu  the  Two  Sicilies.  It 
did  not  begin  with  the  populations  with  whom  it  pretended  to  sympathise ; 

•  The  Present  Condition  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Tnoo  SkUies,  by  Piktbo  C 
Ulloa,  Blarqoia  of  Favale  aad  Kotondella.    London. 
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it  was  not  accomplished  bj  the  people,  vho,  it  is  alleged,  were  profoaodiy 
ioterested  in  its  sacceas ;  and,  worse  than  either,  it  did  not  end  by  bene* 
fitting  thenu 

To  understand  whj  that  revolution  obtained  its  ends,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  acqaainted  with  the  conditions  onder  which  it  was  made.  The  public 
ideas  respecting  it  are  radically  wrong.  It  is  supposed  that  an  adven- 
torer,  with  a  troop  of  yagabonds  at  his  heels,  descended  on  the  coast,  beat 
the  royal  troops,  raised  the  population,  obliged  the  king  to  fly  from  Naples, 
«iid  then  inTited  Victor  Emmanuel  to  take  possession  of  the  conquered 
kingdom.  If  this  be  history,  we  should  like  to  know  to  what  extent  it 
differs  from  barefaced  falsehood.  The  reasons  for  which  the  friends  of 
Piedmont  persist  in  representing  the  process  of  the  revolution  thus  aic 
hlpoeritical  and  transparent  To  justify  the  invasion,  and  the  spoliation 
it  involved,  the  necessity  for  both  must  be  made  manifest.  If  the  Sicilian 
populations  were  not  sick  of  the  monarchy,  and  yearning  for  change,  would  it 
not  have  been  impossible  for  Garibaldi  and  his  followers  to  have  overthrown 
one  of  the  oldest  constitutions  of  Europe  ?  If  the  people  were  attached 
to  the  throne,  and  the  army  true  to  its  traditions,  what  fate  must  have 
befallen  the  daring  adventurer  who  delivered  one  and  defeated  the  other  ? 
The  answers  to  both  questions  are  plain  and  obvious.  The  king  was  the 
TJctim  of  circumstances ;  the  people  were  ignorant  what  to  do ;  the  army 
was  oormpted  with  Sardinian  gold;  the  loyalty  of  the  public  ministers  was 
debauched ;  and  Garibaldi  triumphed. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  see  how  a  state,  which  so  easily 
fell  a  prey  to  a  few  disturbing  influences,  was  fortified  by  its  own  strength 
and  the  guarantees  of  European  faith.  The  monarchy  was  the  traditional 
ally  of  England.  We  do  not  believe  the  fact  pleads  in  its  favour,  but  we 
accept  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  King  of  Naples,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  was  ^rced  into  exile  because  of  his  tidherence  to  that  country, 
which  so  recently  spat  in  the  face  of  his  descendant.  The  Neapolitan 
troops  fonght  side  by  side  with  the  English,  and  against  the  French,  in 
Spain,  for  which  service  Naples  alone,  of  all  the  European  states  which 
ooDtribnted  to  the  downfall  of  French  supremacy,  received  no  compensation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  loser  by  its  fidelity,  whilst  all  the  European  mo- 
narchies were  enriched  by  the  new  organization  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  Whilst  Sweden,  and  even  that  political  mendicant.  Pied- 
mont, got  a  share  of  the  booty,  Naples  was  deprived  of  Elba  and  the  pre* 
fidi  of  Tuscany.  That  lesson  of  vile  ingratitude  towards  a  people  who, 
with  their  king,  had  suffered  ten  years  of  calamity  to  bulwark  the  supposed 
public  liberties  of  Europe,  ought  to  have  beeh  remembered ;  but  its  moral 
was  generously  discarded.  English  influence  was  predominant  at  Naples  up 
to  the  day  which  saw  Francis  II.  desert  his  capital  rather  than  have  it 
stamed  with  the  blood  of  his  subjects.  The  measure  of  free  trade  which 
the  young  king,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  made  public  law  a  short  tune 
after  his  accession,  was  a  fresh  concession  to  English  interests.  English 
representative  institutions  engaged  his  attention;  but,  when  he  re-pro- 
daimed  a  free  parliament,  his  liberal  intentions  were  sought  to  be  thwarted 
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by  English  counsels.  Lord  John  Rossell,  the  worst  TiUifier  of  the  unfor- 
tunate king  and  his  gOTefoment,  wrote  thus  to  the  former  on  the  eye  of  Gari- 
baldi's expedition, — ''  It  ipay  not  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  introduce  at 
this  time  a  representative  constitution  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
]ieople  may  be  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  its  benefits.**  Notwithstanding 
this  advice,  the  king  re-established  the  oonstitntion  of  1848.  He  went 
further.  The  police  system,  which  was  the  scandal  of  Naples  under  the 
reign  of  his  father,  was  modified,  and  the  press  was  emancipated  from  the 
restrictions  which  hampered  its  action  and  nentraliced  its  influence.  Ko 
king  had  reason  to  feel  his  crown  safer  than  Francis  11.  It  was  gsarsnteed 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna — it  had  indisputable  pretensions ;  but  when 
the  conflict  came  the  guarantees  were  forgotten — ^the  rights  cast  aside. 
England  raised  a  voice  of  jubilee  when  the  red-shirts  precipitated  tiiem- 
selves  on  the  king*s  territory,  and  cheered  them  on  in  that  career  of  violoioe 
which  ended  in  the  desecration  of  the  churches  of  Naples  and  the  banish- 
ment  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Sensitive  minds  were  moved  by  the  spec* 
tacle  of  a  nation,  with  a  nationality  to  pride  in  and  a  faith  to  preserre, 
overrun  by  the  offscourings  of  the  cities  of  North  Italy.  But  the  revolu- 
tion went  forward.  A  handful  of  scoundrels  became  a  le^on  of  terror  in 
the  heart  of  a  brave  population.  The  king's  troops  suffered  defeat  after 
defeat,  and  suddenly  Garibaldi  assumed  the  startling  title  of  **  Dictator  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia."  Thb  is  merely  the  popular  view  of  the  affair— we 
shall  see  that  it  is  utterly  fallacious. 

The  mine  which  Garibaldi  sprang  had  been  laid  long  before  his  airival. 
His  was  only  the  hand  which  carried  the  biasing  faggot  to  the  pile  oa 
which  the  liberties  of  Naples  and  the  rights  of  the  monarchy  were  sacri- 
ficed to  an  Utopian  longing  after  Italian  unity.  With  1849  began  the 
organization  of  the  secret  societies,  which,  regulated  from  Piedmont,  inter- 
nctted  the  entire  southern  peninsula.  llbeir  object  was,  firstly,  the 
diffusion  of  principles  subversive  of  all  social  order ;  and,  secondly,  the  dc* 
struction  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
Neapolitan  government  was  ignorant  of  their  existence.  It  felt  the  ground 
shake  beneath  its  feet,  but  was  utterly  powerless  to  centred  the  convulsion. 
Now  and  then  some  ramification  of  the  vast  conspiracy  was  accidentally 
laid  bare,  and  occasionally  a  few  agents  were  captured  and  punished;  but 
the  system  had  taken  deep  root,  and  could  be  eradicated  only  by  a  visita- 
tion which  would  have  violated  the  sanctity  of  nearly  every  houisehold  in 
the  king's  dominions.  Neither  were  the  king  and  his  ministers  ignoRuit 
that  these  societies  enjoyed  the  secret  support  of  the  Turinese  government. 
That  carrion-gorger  was  already  discontented  with  its  own  share  of  Italian 
territory,  and  had  set  greedy  eyes  on  the  fair  kingdoms  of  the  south.  Still 
the  relations  between  the  two  governments  continued  friendly,  and  no  visible 
portent  indicated  the  hatred  of  the  one  or  the  apprehensions  of  the  other. 
Although  Piedmont  openly  countenanced  the  pretensions  of  Marat  to 
the  throne  of  Naples,  in  1856,  she  did  not,  on  that  account,  hesitate  to 
make  offers  of  alliance  to  the  King's  government  on  the  eve  of  the  war 
with  Austria.     To  accept  such  a  proposal  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
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Naples.    Politicallj,  it  woald  havo  deprived  her  of  the  fricadship  of  Aa5^ 
tria,  and  isolated  her  more  than  eyer  in  the  Peninsnla ;  morally,  it  would 
hare  fed  to  the  infraction  of  treaties,  which  Naples  was  bpnnd  in  conscience 
and  honour  to  uphold.    The  proposed  leagne  was  yirtnallj  repudiated  by 
the  hagj  who  was  at  once  accused  of  being  an  enemy  to  Italian  indepen- 
dence. How  this  lie,  which  had  not  even  t^be  colour  of  probability  to  give 
it  weight,  was  propagated  by  the  Tnrinese  press,  and  endorsed  by  the  pub- 
lic (^Hnion  of  England ;  how  the  king  was  reviled  and  his  intentions  mis- 
represented ;  and  how  the  reasons  of  his  refusal  were  suppressed,  are  con- 
vincnig  evidences  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  on  one  hand,  and  the 
credulity  of  the  British  mind  on  the  other.    Besides,  the  event  gave  re- 
newed hope  to  the  party  of  action,  as  the  unconscionable  criminals  who 
pbt  against  the  peace  of  Europe,  are  finely  designated.    The  secret  societies 
went  to  w(«k  wUh  fresh  vigour*     Their  funds  were  replenished  from  the 
treasury  of  Piedmont,  which  all  the  time  professed  friendly  intention  to- 
wards Naples.    The  French  infidel  oiigans  were  subsidised — the  Times  was 
load  in  its  reproaches ;  and,  in  every  European  state  where  the  conspirators 
dared  to  raise  a  voice,  Naples  was  the  object  of  the  wildest  execration. 
Nor  was  this  alL     Piedmont  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  Swiss  legion, 
which  was  the  nudens  of  the  Neapolitan  army.     The  soldiery  mutmied, 
had  to  be  disarmed,  and  finally  disbanded.     It  was  notorious  that  this  piece 
of  treachery  was  effected  through  the  Sardinian  Consulate,  as  the  papers 
and  money  found  upon  the  insurgents  cleariy  testified.     With  this  misfor- 
ttme  for  a  precedent,  the  demoralisation  of  the  native  troops  was  a  matter  of 
small  difficulty.    The  men  were  irritated  against  the  king  by  fidsehood^ 
worthy  of*  their  concoctors ;  and  were  daasled  by  the  delusive  hopes  which 
tbeir  cormpters  held  out  to  them.     Not  that  the  demoralization  was  univer- 
sal, as  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  cleariy  proved  when  their  loyalty  was  sub- 
sequently tested ;  but,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  the  men  who  least  resisted 
the  seductions  of  Piedmont,  were  the  chiefs  and  generals  of  that  army 
whose  baoBers  were  consecrated  in  battles  fought  often  with  desperate 
odds,  against  the  power  that  attempted  to  reduce  Europe  to  one  consolidated 
despotism.     A  few  of  them,  indeed,  preserved  their  fidelity,  preferring 
death,  or  exile  with  their  king,  to  the  prostitution  of  their  honour.     But 
(be  greater  number  were  readily  seduced,  and  laid  down  tbeir  swords  and 
consdences  at  the  feet  of  Piedmont,  if  they  did  not  turn  them  against  their 
ooantiy. 

Meanwhile,  the  revolution  was  arming  itself  for  the  struggle,  nd 
Genoa  was  the  rallying  point  of  the  conspiracy.  Its  movements  were  con- 
ducted with  the  entire  sanction  and  assistance  of  Sardinia.  The  European 
powers, — including  England* — Chastened  to  warn  Francis  11.  of  the  plot ; 
'"  bat  the  government,''  says  the  Marquis  Ulloa,  ^*  consdons  of  right,  and 
confident  in  its  strength,  considered  it  most  prudent  to  ref rm  from  any 
dis{^y  of  apprehension."  Too  soon  it  had  reason  to  regret  the  passive 
atdtode  which  it  imprudently  assumed,  in  the  presence  of  a  danger  so 
meoadng  and  terrible.  Sardinian  ships  cast  anchor  before  Palermo,  where 
the  revolution  had  shown  its  head,  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  the  crews  en- 
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conraged  the  mrargeDts  to  persist  in  the  rebeOion.  From  Palermo  thesbips 
sailed  to  the  southern  coast  of  Sicilj,  fanning  the  flame  into  a  blaze  where- 
ever  thej  tooched.    Scaroelj  had  Uiej  disappearedf  when  Graiibtldi  entered 
on  the  actual  work  of  the  rerolntion.     It  opened  with  a  farce — theafiected 
seizure  by  foree  of  the  steam-ships  Ijing  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa.    Tbe 
vessels  sailed  for  SicOr,  haying  on  boani  the  Time^  correspondent.    Tbat 
worthy  has  chronicled  for  us  all  the  details  oftheyojage  worth  knowing,  tbe 
disembarkation,  and  the  singolarly  fortunate  presence  of  that  English  ship, 
which,  Ijing  between  the  fort  and  tbe  Garibaidians,  prevented  the  fonner 
from  sinking  the  adyenturers.    The  Neapolitan  govemment  demanded  ex- 
planations of  the  proceeding  from  the  Tnrinese  cabinet,  who  lost  no  time  in 
disowning  Garibaldi,  and  promising  that  Sardinian  ships  should  be  sent  to 
overtake  him«    The  ships,  indeed,  sailed,  but  Garibsldi  landed,  and  day 
after  day  his  forces  were  recruited  by  fresh  expeditions  from  tbe  ports 
of  Genoa,  Tuscany,  and   Sardinia.     Cavour  has  gone  to  his  aoooimt; 
and  we  have  tuo  much  respect  for  the  old  proverb,  which  claims  exemption 
from  reproach  for  the  dead,  to  put  another  blot  on  his  very  questiontbh 
reputation.    But  what  will  be  thought  of  the  minister  who,  consctoas  of  &11 
Garibaldi's  proceedings  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last — ^wbo  wis  the 
instigator  and  machinist  of  tbe  whole  plot,  had  the  shameless  audacity  to 
write  thus  to  the  Chevalior  Canofari,  on  the  26th  of  ^lay,  1860  ?^*«The 
undersigned   [Cavour]  has  received  the  note  of  the  24th    instant,  b? 
which  tbe  Chevalier  Oanofari,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  has  informed  him  that,  in  the  prodimstioo 
circulated  by  General  Garibaldi  in  Siofly,  he  assumes  the  title  of  Dictator 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  calls  on  thb  faet  the  disapprobation  *and  repn- 
diation  of  the  government  of  his  Majesty  the  king.    Although  there  oodd 
not  be  any  doubt  on  this  subject,  the  undersigned,  htf  order  of  his  Majesty, 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  govemment  c^  the  King  is  totally  mi- 
connected  with  any  act  of  General  Garibaldi,  that  the  title  assumed  bf 
him  is  entirely  usurped,  and  the  government  of  his  Majesty  cannot  bat 
formally  disapprove  it."    Count  Cavour  wrote  this,  knowmg  he  lied ;  and, 
not  content  with  having  dishonoured  himself,  he  ventured  to  compromise 
the  honour — ^if,  indeed,  such  a  quality  existedi^ — of  his  good-for-nothing  ac> 
complice,  Victor  Emmanuel.    What  posterity  thinks  of  the  one,  we  know 
sufficiently ;  what  posterity  will  think  of  the  royal  gentleman  who  eoont- 
tenanced  this  gross  falsehood,  by  which  a  piece  of  treachery  was  devised 
deliberately  against  an  inofiensive  ally,  we  shall  leave  and  conjecture  to  th<: 
biographer  of  the  king. 

We  pass  over,  because  they  are  too  well  known,  the  terrible  incidents 
of  the  campaign,  if,  indeed,  an  invasion  conducted  upon  no  principle,  and 
trampling  under  foot  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  rule  of  legitimate 
warfare,  be  worthy  that  name.  It  is  disheartening  to  read  how  the  amy 
was  betrayed  by  its  chiefs,  by  whom^  they  had  been  sold  to  the  enemy 
long  before  ^bey  encountered  him ;  of  large  bodies  of  troops  beinc^ 
obliged  to  capitulate  without  a  trial  of  strength,  at  the  beck  of  subsidixed 
scoundrels.     Tbe  men   did   fight  •  at  all  hazards,  even  ^  the  absence  ai 
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leadership ;  frequently  turned  npoa  the  officers  who  had  disgraced  the 
king^B  nnifonn,  and  shot  them  down.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
kstloDg — the  reyolution  was  hastening  to  its  oonsommation.  Francis  II. 
abandoned  Naples,  leaving  behind  all  the  resources  of  goyemment,  including 
the  public  chest.  The  garrison  that  remained  received  instructions  to  offer 
no  resistance,  the  king  unwilling  that  the  ci^ital  should  be  exposed  to  the 
bloody  oonaequences  of  a  siege.  When  Garibaldi  entered  it  in  an  open 
canriage  he  met  with  no  opposition.  The  people — that  is  to  say,  the  Sar- 
dinian agents, — mixed  with  the  populace,  and  howled  welcomes  in  his  ears. 
The  garrison  looked  on,  but  the  guns  of  St.  Elmo  were  silent.  Behind  the 
Voltnmo  the  king  was  making  desperate  efforts  to  reorganize  his  forces; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  interference  of  Sardinia,  which  at 
last  dropped  the  mask  and  revealed  the  treacheiy  it  covered,  the  rojal 
troops  would  have  reconquered  the  capital,  and  swept  eveiy  Garibaldian 
from  the  peninsula.  Piedmont,  at  this  juncture,  was  canying  sword  and 
fire  through  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  handful  of  brave  men  which 
the  Papal  government  could  oppose  to  the  invaders  were  mismanaged, 
and  beaten  in  detail.  Ancona  had  fallen,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  dated 
prodsmations  from  its  chief  palace— one  (9th  October,  I860,)  confessing 
that  his  government  had  endorsed  the  invasion  of  Naples,  in  order  to  help 
the  Itaiiius  fighting  for  redemption.  Further,  he  affirmed  that  he  was 
called,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Neapolitans,  to  go  and  deliver  them, 
and  go  he  would.  The  Neapolitans  by  whom  he  was  invited  wero  a  doscn 
lepieaentatives,  appointed  by  the  dictator  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
people.  The  value  of  this  appeal  is  unmistakable— it  was  an  interlude 
plajed  between  two  very  heavy  tragedies,  every  act  of  which  ended  with 
a  redder  catastrophe  than  the  former.  On  the  18th  October,  the  Pied- 
montese,  flushed  with  victory,  and  hungry  for  plunder,  entered  the  king's 
teiritory.  Gialdini  has  published  a  description  of  the  position  to  which 
Garabaldi  was  reduced  when  they  arrived  to  succour  him.  He  was  aV 
but  defeated  when  the  arms  of  Savoy  were  quartered  with  those  of  the  red- 
ahuted  brigand,  and  the  world  beheld  the  scandalous  and  unprecedented 
anion  of  legitimate  right  and  revolution. 

That  this  outrage  might  wear  some  complexion  of  justice,  the  pUbeacite 
was  resorted  to ;  and  ^^  an  infinite  number  of  scoundrels — the  dregs  of  the 
popalatbn,  and  the  refuse  of  the  galleys,  armed  to  the  teeth,"  surrounded 
the  urns  in  which  the  votes  were  deposited.  Freedom  of  election  under 
tbis  arrangement  was  a  farce.  The  electors  are  supposed  generally  to  have 
been  the  people ;  but  we  are  assured,  on  a  better  authority  than  rumour, 
that  they  consisted  of  the  coryphoei  of  the  revolution — the  scoundrels  who 
followed  Garibaldi,  the  rabble  that  dung  to  the  heels  of  the  Pledmontese, 
and  a  crowd  of  ignorant  peasantry,  who  were  unconscious  of  their  privi- 
lege, or  compelled  to  abuse  it.  There  were  given  1,813,376  votes  for 
Piedmont,  and  10,312  for  the  Bourbons;  but  this  latter  figure  is  a  fiction. 
Not  a  disep-ntlent  vote  was  lodged  in  that  nm  which  was  set  up  in  mockery 
to  receive  tbe  suffrages  of  the  king's  friends.  The  same  system  was  pur- 
sued in  other  places,  liberty  of  opinion  being  guaranteed  by  hired  braves. 
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who  watched  the  voters,  ds^ger  in  haad,  and  terrified  them  into  contempt 
of  conssience.  As  if  to  prove  the  utter  character  of  the  impostnre,  only 
25,000  electors  took  part  in  the  election  of  the  members  for  the  Toxin  par- 
liament. No  honest  Neapolitan  had  a  share  la  that  shamefal  transaction. 
It  was  left  exclnaivelj  to  the  camp-fc^iowers  of  the  Piedmontese,  and  the 
frowsiest  scum  of  the  population. 

Francis  11.  abandoned  the  Voltnmo,  not,  however,  until  he  had  proved 
to  hia  enemies  that  the  50,000  men  who  rallied  to  the  white  banner  of  his 
dynasty,  were  still  capable  of  striking  for  their  countiy.  Ue  fell  back  on  the 
Garigliano,  because  the  French  admiral  had  promised  to  resist  any  attack 
on  his  flank  from  the  sea ;  he  quitted  it  because  that  promise  was  violated. 
The  final  breaking  up  of  the  army,  part  of  which  entered  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  surrendered  its  arms  to  the  anthorities,  hastened  the  oondnsioa 
of  the  war.  The  king,  with  his  heroic  queen,-— -a  woman  who  displayed 
proofs  of  constancy,  even  of  valour,  that  shall  render  her  name  honoored 
whilst  the  world  respects  those  whose  convictions  of  right  survive  their  mis^ 
fortunes,  shut  himself  up  in  Gaeta.  For  three  weeks  the  shells  of  the 
enemy  were  showered  on  the  devoted  fortress ;  but  the  white  banner  whs 
nailed  to  the  staff,  and  the  garrison  did  not  dream  of  surrendering. 
Disaster  followed  disaster.  The  magazines  blew  up,  the  walls  were 
breached  in  two  places,  and  typhus  fever  was  raging  amongst  the  besieged. 
The  French  fleet  withdrew  their  partial  protection,  but  the  brave  men  who 
rallied  round  the  king,  still  scorned  to  accept  defeat.  This,  however,  was 
inevitable.    Gaeta  fell,  and  the  king  went  to  Rome* 

Even  whilst  the  siege  was  being  prosecuted  a  reaction  had  seized  the 
public  mind,  and  the  invaders  were  forced  to  recognise  the  determined  ele- 
ments with  which  they  had  to  deal.  The  first  popular  movement  in  faronr 
of  the  king  took  place  at  Naples,  but  was  suppressed  by  Turr,  by  whose 
orders  fbrty-three  persons  were  put  to  the  sword.  At  Aanimo,  on  the 
the  recurrence  of  a  like  demonstration,  the  <jaribaldians  shot  eUren  per* 
sons.  In  addition  to  these  exploits,  there  were  the  wholesale  massacred 
at  Iseroia,  Venafro,  St.  Germane,  and  Pediemonte,  which  rose  agmnst  the 
Sardinians,  and  had  to  be  put  down- with  a  special  force,  despatched  thither 
from  the  Abruzzi.  The  population  of  that  district  fought  against  the  re- 
gular troops  to  the  cry  of  ^*  The  King  !*'  The  Piedmontese  could  not  take 
Banco,  which  was  defended  by  a  handful  of  royalists,  who,  before  they 
marched  out,  dictated  their  own  terms  of  surrender.  CiviteUa  del  Tronto 
was  still  garrisoned  by  the  royal  troops,  and  defied  the  utmost  efibrta  of 
the  enemy  to  reduce  it.  The  king,  however,  rather  than  protract  the  con- 
test, and  waste  the  blood  of  so  many  faithful  friends,  commanded  ita  sur- 
render. The  citadel  of  Messina  opened  its  gates  in  obedience  to  the  same 
voice ;  and,  scarcely  had  the  Sardinian  flag  surmounted  the  rimparts,  when 
the  royalists  of  the  Abruzzi  were  disbanded,  and  the  reaction  was  sus- 
pended for  the  time. 


riOUGHS,  ASTHMA,   AND   INCIPIENT    CONSUMPTION    ARE 

XJ  EFFECTUALLY  CURED  BY 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

aODATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  50,000  PERSONS  annually  fall  victima  to 
Polmoaacy  Diaoideny  mduding  Conamnptioii,  Diseases  of  tM  Chesty  and  the 
Bespimtoty  Otgans.  IVevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  cure ;  be,  therefcore, 
irepared,  diging  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  supply'  of  KEATINQ'S 
rOtJQ-fi  LOZENGES,  which  possess  the  -virtae  of  averting  as  well  as  of  curing 
»  Coofiii  at  Gold ;  they  are  sood  aUke  for  the  young  or  for  the  aged — they 
Boo^ie  Dronchial  irritation ;  ana  for  improving  the  voice,  thePk«acher,  Statesman, 
®xi«r,  and  Actor  have  lone  patronized  them. 

IPreipared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  lid.,  and  Tins,  2b.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and 
IOb.  dd.  each,  by  Thomas  Kxatixo,  Chemist,  ke^  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
Iiondon.  Bettau  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 
y^B. — ^To  prevent  spurious  imitations,  d^ease  to  observe  that  the  words 
"  KSATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES"  are  en^ven  on  the  Government  Stamp 
of  eacli  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

OLLOWAY'S  PILLS— SURPASSING  EXCELLENCE.  —  Thia 
BCedicine  is  composed  of  the  finest  Balsams  obtainable  from  the  Vegetable 
Kiiugdom.  Unlike  mmeral  or  mereorial  preparations*  HoUowav's  Pills  are  per- 
fecst^  innooent,  and  may  be  safely  taken  by  Children  and  the  most  delicate 
F^nshleo.  The  nervous,  and  all  who  have  lost  hope  and  energy  throng  long- 
contiiui^  affliction,  shmild  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  many  cures  of  such 
eaoee  -which  have  been  jgradnally  accomplished  bv  these  Pills,  and  gratefully 
aokncvwledged  by  most  flattering  Testimonials,  lliey  secure  a  long,  a  healthv, 
and  a  happy  life.  In  all  derangements  of  the  digestion,  arising  ftom.  the  stomach, 
liver,  or  Dowels^  the  curative  power  of  these  purifying  Pifis  is  especiiUly  ob- 
wervtMe*    They  stimulate  sluggish  and  regulate  disordered  functions. 

WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR 
O&BirnEIiD   PATENT  STARCH, 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT, 

AS    nmBIOR    KIHD8    ARE   OFTEN  SUBSHTDTED. 

WOTHEBSPOON  &  Co.,  GLASGOW  and  LONDON. 
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BT  BOTAL  LBTTBBfl  PATENT, 

WHITE'S   KOCMAIN   LEVEB   TRUSS, 

FKKFBCTSD  AND  EXHIBITBD  IN  THB  GREAT  EXHIBITION,  1851, 

Jb  aQowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Gcaitlemen  to  be  the  most  effectiTC 
inven^on  in  the  curatiTe  truitment  of  HERNIA  Hie  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
so  often  hnrtfol  in  its  efi%cts,i8  here  avoided ;  a  soft  bandage  bemg  worn  round 
tiie  body,  wfa^  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN 
FAD  and  PATENT  I£VER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
csasnot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descilptiTe  Circular  nuy 
be  luidU  *oi  the  Trass  (which  cannot  fkil  to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,  on  the  oir- 
omn&renoe  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

Xaavftetimr,  Xr.  WHIIE,  £28,  Pieeadilly,  London. 
ptioa  of  a  Single  Trun,  16s.,  21s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d.    Fbstage  Is, 
Price  oi  a  Double  Truss,  31a  6d<,  42b.,  and  52b.  6d.    Postage  Is.  8a. 
Frioeof  (JmbilioalTniBS,42B.and5S^eML    Poetsge  Is.  lOdi 

Pbet-Offioe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  JOHN  WHITER  Poet  Office, 
PiocadHly. 

Hew  Patent  Elastte  StoeUiigs,  Knee  Oape,  te 

TCho  material  of  which  these  are  made  isreoommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
peonliflrly  Euubtio  and  Coufrxssibls,  and  the  best  inv<qption  for  giving  effi- 
i^^ent  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  Wxaknkss  and  Sweluno  of  the 
Xjbob.  Yabioosb  Yxots,  Sprains,  Ac.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex* 
pensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking 

friioe&om4B.6d.,  7s.  6d.,  lOs.,  andieB.(>d.eaclL    Postage  6d. 
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In  One  Grand  Volume^  8va,  694  page^^  Fancy  Clothe  Price.  10$.  6</., 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

EIGHT  REV.  JOHN  MILNER,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Castabola,  Yicar-ApoBtolio  of  the  Midland  District  of  ZxigUnd. 

F.S.A.,  and  Catk  Acad.  Rome. 

By  P.  C.  HUSENBETH,  D.D.,  V.G., 

Pxx>vo8t  of  Northampton. 

DUBLIN:  JAMBS  DUFFY,  7,  WELLINGTON-QUAY 

Ain>  22  PATJEBlfOSTXR-BOW,  LOITDOK. 

Now  Ready,  Price  Two  Shillings,  Cloth,  GiU  Edges^ 

THE    PBIE8T    HUNTER: 

AX  IltI6H  TAU:  OF  THB  P£KAI.  TIMES. 

By  M.  ARCHDEACON,  Esq., 

Aathor  of  ^^  Connaught  in  1798,"  ^'  Legends  of  Connaug)xt,'t 

"Everard,"&o.,  &c. 

DUBLIN:    JAMES   DUFFY,    7,   WELLINOTON-QITA Y, 
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CONSUMPTION  IN  ALL  ITS  STAGES,  Coughs,  Hooping  Cough, 
Asthmaj  &onchitia,  Fever,  Affae,  Di^theria,  Hysteria,  Rheumatism, 
Diarrhoea,  Spasms,  Colic,  Renal  and  Uterine  Dbeases^  are  immediately  zeUerttd 
by  taking  a  dose  of  CHLORODYNE  Discovered  and  named  by  Dr.  J.  Colin 
Browne,  M.RC.S.L,  Ex-Amy  Military  Staff.  The  qnestion  asked  by  invalids, 
families,  and  honseholds  is-— Wnat  is  the  best  medicdne  to  eive  in  the  above  dis- 
eases, and  what  to  have  always  ready  !  Medical  testimony,  uie  reply  of  thoosands 
wf  soffcrers  and  invalids,  is  oonfirmatory  of  the  invaluable  relief  afibrded  by  this 
remedy  above  all  others. 

Chlobodynb  ia  a  liquid  taken  in  drops,  according  to  age.  It  invariabiy 
relieves  pain,  of  whatever  kind ;  creates  a  calm,  rBfreshin^^  sleep ;  allays  irritation 
of  the  nervous  system  ^en  all  other  remedies  fiuJ ;  leaving  no  bad  eSbcts,  itiPA 
opiiun  or  laudanum  ^  and  can  be  taken  when  mme  other  can  be  tolerated*  Its 
value  in  saving  life  m  infancy  is  not  easily  estimated ;  a  few  drone  will  snbdne 
the  irritation  of  Teething,  prevent  and  anest  Convulsions,  cure  uooptng  Cough, 
Spasms,  and  Flatus  at  once.  Among  invalids  it  allays  the  pain  of  Kenmj^, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  etc  It  soothes  the  weary  aching  of  Consumption,  i«li«v« 
the  soreness  of  the  Chesty  Congh,  and  ExpectoratiCHi ;  and  cures  aU  Chest 
Afiections,  such  a»  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Palpitation,  etc.  It  checks  DiaailMBa, 
A 1  vine  Discharges,  or  9pasms,  and  Goluss  olthe  Intestines,  etc 

The  extensive  demandis  for  this  remedy,  known  as  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNED 
CHLORODYNE,  by  the  Medical  Profession,  Hospitals,  Di8pensariee--Olvil 
Military,  and  NavalZ-and  Families  esipecially,  guarantees  that  this  statement  of 
its  extreme  importance  and  value  is  a  bondjideoxiet  and  worUiy  tiie  attention  of  all. 

EXTBACT8  OF  MEDICAL  OFUnONS, 

From  W.  Veaaalitta  Petttgrefw,  M.D.— **!  have  oo  hesitation  in  gtatins  that  I  hav«  nsver  mat 
with  any  medloine  m  efiioadoat  as  an  antf-ipaaniodic  and  iedatlrs.  I  liava  iiaed  it  In  €caitiuD>- 
tion.  Asthma,  Diarrhoea,  and  other  diseaeee,  and  am  most  parftetly  aatiiAed  with  the  r asolta." 

From  Dr.  M'MlIilman,  of  Kew  OaOowar.  SooUaad^**  I  eoosider  it  the  most  valoable  medlda* 

CaUTIOK.— Beware  of  Spnriooa  Oompoimda,  or  Imilatioas  sf '*  Chkuedyna.**   Dr.  Smme 
l>li4K»d  the  Redpe  for  qyddng  **  Chlorodyner*  in  Cha  hands  of  If r.  Davenport  onlj;  conaa- 

Saentiy  there  can  be  no  other  Kannflusturer;    The  genolne  bean  the  woi^  "Dr.  J.  Cofilk 
Irowne'e  Chlorodjne**  on  the  OoTemment  Stamp  of  each  bottle. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  2s.  9d.  and  4a.  6d.^  by  the  Sole  Agent  and  Manufactnrer, 

J.    T.    DAVENPORT 
33,  GREAT  RUSSBLL^TRBET,  BLOOMSBURY-SQUARB,  LONDON. 
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METEOPOUTAN         W^  COMPAlrfr, 

106,  SHOE  LANE,  J^  ^^^^  STTaEET. 

AGOOD  FRENCH  SILK  HAT  for  38.  6d.;  warranted  to  wear  well,  try  one 
best  qoality  made,  light  and  brilliant,  68.  <kL 


GRAY  Ttkm  BE8I0BED  TO  ITS  KATUBAL  COLOITB, 

Nearalgia,  Nerrous  Headache,  Rhenmatlgm,  and  Stiff  Joints  tjured  by  F.  M.  H£&&12¥G  S  f 
MAGNETIC  BRUSHES.  10a.  and  16a    Coinbj.  ^  M^  ^;^„^_ 

4i  T  HAv»  carefalW  examined,  and  also  tested,  the  maimetlc  propertiei  of  the  *  Patent  MafK 

I      and  Flesh  Brushes'  of  Mr.  F.  WL  Hbrrwo,  and  I  have  to  state,  aa  the  resnli  of  this  eisi 

that  I  regard  them  as  the  most  perfect  Brushes  hitherto  constructed,  both  aa  reapecfa  their  lux 

<^onstmctlon  and  mafinetical  action.  ...  ^«         .  .     . 

cuuBwuvia  ^^^^^  ^--jj  ^  consider  to  be  most  effectlre,  for  It  removes  the  ontor  and  older  portion 

epidermis,  and  then  freea  the  pores  of  the  skin  much  more  completely  than  any  of  the  Bniahea  o. 

now  in  use.  ^^  public  an  cautioned  against  connterfeltsL 

Gray  Hair  and  Baldness  prevented  by  P.  M.  H's  Patent  Preventive  BnidL    Price  la.  and  .5s. 

Offices,  82,  BABWGHALL-WniBCT.  Lo3ii>o».        ,,,      „^^„,       •-_    .        _  ^       ^ 

F.  mTIu's  Teazle  Brushes  (purely  meohanical)  for  Cloth,  Velvet,  MerixuH  &o^  not  only  perfectly 

but  pABBsava  the  fabric  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
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THE  OUT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 
CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  DISCLOSURE. 

The  mommg's  snn  had  scarcelj  brightened  up  the  old  mansion  of  Tregona 
whea  Humphrey  le-appeared  on  the  scene,  his  features  portraying  that 
solemnity  which  foretold  an  important  disclosure.  Refusing  all  refreshment, 
he  famriedly  passed  into  his  father's  apartment,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sudden  disappearance.  This  inquixy 
he  seemed  unwilling  to  answer  till  he  had  referred  to  the  official  position 
held  by  his  parrat  in  the  district,  and  the  obligation  that  rested  upon  him 
of  tsJdng  judicial  notice  of  that  which  he  was  about  to  reveal  to  him, 
dweDing  upon  the  advantages  that  would  occur,  both  to  himself  and  his 
(xiontry,  by  so  doing. 

*-  Well,  well,  to  the  point,"  said  his  father,  a  little  impatient  at  his  son's 
lengthy  preliminaries. 

"  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,"  responded  Humphrey,  with  pompous 
gravity,  '^  and  when  you  have  learned  the  nature  of  the  important  revelation 
I  have  to  impart,  you  wiQ  not,  I  feel  confident,  reproach  me  with  intruding 
anneceasarily  on  your  patience.  To  commence,  I  most  inform  you,  that  the 
eofmmimication  which  reached  me  last  night,  proceeded  from  a  quarter  that 
had,  almost  vanished  from  my  recollection,  or  to  speak  plainer,  from  a  youufc 
raan  with  whom  I  had  once  been  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  but  ol 
wbom  I  had  lost  sight  for  some  time.  This  young  man,  wishing  to  avail 
}f%Tnmt\f  of  our  former  friendships,  has  been  induced  to  reveal  to  me  the  awk- 
frard  poattion  in  which  he  has  found  himself  suddenly  placed,  and  to  ask  my 
adviee  on  the  subject." 

'^  An  a&dr  of  pecuniary  inconvenience,  no  doubt,"  interrupted  Mr. 


**  Not  at  all  so,"  rejomed  Humphrey,  piqued  at  so  grovellmg  an  insinna- 
tkTD ;  ^  that  which  he  revealed  to  me  was  quite  of  a  different  character.    It 
VOL.  n.  M£W  sebies.  t 


1^90  THE  OUT-aUART£B8  OF  8T.  ANDREW'S  PRIORT.  [Oetobcr, 

i  ;id  to  do  with  a  serious  breach  of  the  law ;  one  which  demaaded  the  im- 
Mediate  attention  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.** 

"  A  breach  of  the  law  ?"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  with  ma^sterial  anxiety. 

''  Yes,  a  most  aadacions  infraction  of  the  law,  a  deed  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude ;  nothing  less  than  the  barbonring  one  of  those  dangerous  men,  called 
Jesuits,  by  your  mysterious  neighbour,  Sir  Algernon  TreTllleis." 

"  GradoDs  hearens  T  exdinmed  Mr.  Marsdale,  aTisionof  faarnn  nsh- 
iiig  to  his  mind.  ^  What  authority  have  yon  for  so  grave  an  accas^n? 
who  was  your  informant  ?'* 

<<  The  name  of  my  informant  is  Geoffrey,  the  same  whom  I  brought  down 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  your  birthday ; 
but  whose  friendship  I  then  unhi^ypily  forfeited  throng  the  noDseuaical 
prudery  of  my  brother,  who  mistook  him  for  some  objectionable  character 
he  had  met  dsewhere." 

**  I  fully  recollect  the  drcnmstance  to  which  you  allude,  it  having  giren 
me  considerable  pain  at  the  time.  Gaimot  the  young  man  come  at  once 
before  me,  and  let  me  hear  from  his  own  lips,  what  he  has  to  say  ?" 

^^  This,*'  replied  Humphrey,  I  caimot  prevail  on  him  to  do.  *'  He  appears 
to  have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  set  his  foot  within  our  doors ;  an  ob- 
jection which  can  only  be  acconnted  for,  from  the  recollection  of  the  want 
of  comlQsy  he  met  under  this  roo£.  As  to  his  ansertioa  respeeting  the 
Jesuit,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  as  the  individual  in  qoBBtion  is  no 
other  than  his  own  nnde,  the  brother  of  Sur  Algernon  TrevilleEB." 

"  The  informant  is,  then.  Sir  Algernon's  nephew,"  said  Mr.  Mandak, 
with  surprise. 

"  He  is  so,  and  bears  the  name  of  Geoffrey." 

'^  He  bore  not  that  name  when  down  here  before,"  aaid  the  old  Pre- 
ceptor, pointedly. 

''  Probably  not,"  rejoined  Humphrey.  '^  He  has  since  informed  me  ihat 
he  was  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  laying  it  aside  just  then,  owing 
to  the  ill-will  borne  him  by  his  uncle.  Sir  Algernon,  who  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  his  unexpected  proximity  to  annoy  him  in  some  way  or  other. 
I  cannot  blame  him  for  having  had  recourse  to  this  little  subterfuge,  it  was 
perfectly  natural  on  his  part." 

'^  1  don't  exactly  see  that,"  replied  his  father,  "  but  proceed  villi  iHiat 
you  have  to  say." 

''Well,"  continued  Humphrey,  ''  this  young  man  finding  it neceasaiyto 
have  a  personal  interview  with  his  family,  arrived  a  day  or  two  since  at 
the  Priory  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  on  his  leaving  the  place  that  he 
.accidentally  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  Jesuit  uncle,  through  a  small  casemoit. 
He  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  discoTcry,  believing  him  to  be  Hving  abroad, 
an  inmate  of  some  foreign  seminary.  At  first  he  thought  he  waa  mistaken, 
and  hoped  such  might  be  the  case,  well  knowing  the  severity  of  the  law ; 
bnt,  on  further  examination  his  doubts  vanished,  and  he  became  clearly  con- 
vinced that  this  notorious  relative  was  there  protected  and  concealed  by  his 
brother,  Sir  Algernon,  and  in  all  probability  engaged  in  some  aafarious 
practices,  detrimental  to  the  well  being  of  her  Majesty's  loyal  anbjects ; 
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ukea  fchns  by  sarprise,  m j  firiend  Gfloffiregr  flcaroely  knew  how  to  act,  whether 
to  coimive  at  this  iofriiigeiaent  of  the  law,  or  bseak  through  all  f anulylfcies 
by  making  the  offence  known.  Doty  at  length  pceyailed.  and  this  noble 
aod  disinterested  joong  man  came  at  lengtii  to  the  painf  al  resolntlon  of  de- 
Qooncing  his  crintdnal  kinsman  at  the  bar  of  his  country." 

"  Did  yon  not  say/'  interrupted  Mr.  Merris,  ^^  that  this  young  man  was 
on  bad  terms  with  his  uncle,  Sir  AJgemon  ?  Did  he  state  any  cause  for  this 
annataral  estrangement  ?" 

^'  None  of  any  wei^t,"  said  Huii^[ihiwy,  carelessly,  ^^  it  proceeded  pro- 
bably from  his  refusing  to  pin  himself  down  to  the  whims  of  a  capricious 
guanlian.'^ 

^  It's  aserious  basiness,  indeed,''  rejcmied  Mr.  Marsdaie,  leaning  his  head 
spoaUshand,  in  athoughtittl  position,  ''and  one  which,  however  repugnant 
to  my  feelings,  must  not  be  OTerkwked." 

A  moment's  silence  ensued,  when  suddenly  rising  from  his  seat,  he  re- 
quested Mr.  Justice  Sanford  might  be  sent  for  immediately,  ''  aod  you 
Meids,"  contumed  Mr.  Marsdaie,  '*  inform  without  dehiy  the  minister  of  the 
paikh  of  what  has  occurred,  though,  let  your  communication  be  ^ven  in  the 
strictest  ctmfidence." 

Being  now  le(t  to  himself,  the  worthy  proprietor  of  Tregona  paced  the 
room  in  no  little  perturbation.  His  position  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  told 
him  that  he  had  an  imperative  duty  to  perform  from  which  he  could  not 
^ch;  whilst  the  natural  kindness  of  his  disposition  inclined  him  to  lean  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  make  him  hesitate. 

''  After  all,"  thought  Mr.  Marsdaie,  "  is  it  so  atrocious  an  evil  to  cling 
to  a  faith,  however  erroneous,  which  had  been  the  creed  of  his  country  for 
centimes  ?  Was  he  not  going  to  act  a  part  of  cruelty  towards  a  family  he 
bad  akeady  so  little  spared  ?  Was  it  not  a  case  of  life  or  death  ?  And 
should  he  not  ever  after  have  cause  for  regret,  the  having  brought  a  man 
to  ibQ  scaffold  for  infringing  a  penal  law  of  such  unparalleled  severity  ?  Who 
knows  but,  at  this  moment  of  vaciUation,  one  frigidly  suggestion  might 
have  weighed  down  the  balance  on  the  side  of  mercy  but  there  was  no  one 
there  to  whisper  this  friendly  word.  He  who  could  have  done  so,  and 
woold  have  done  so,  was  far  away,  and  consequently  these  secondary  con- 
siderations soon  evaporated,  giving  place  to  exaggerated  views  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offence,  and  the  mischief  that  would  certainly  accrue,  if  a  cha- 
racter supposed  to  be  so  nefarious  was  permitted  to  linger  in  the  predncts 
of  his  domain.  But  above  all,  his  own  sincere  conscientious  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state  religion,  which  he  feared  would  be  soon  undeimined 
by  the  frequent  arrival  of  such  persevering  missioners,  combined  to  nerve 
hs  timid  dispositioB,  and  determine  him  to  stand  linn  in  canying  out  a  pro- 
secution, necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Marsdaie  had  been  reared  iu  the  extreme  prejudices  of  the  times, 
and  looked  upon  every  ecclesiastic  of  the  proscribed  Faith  as  an  abettor  of 
treason,  and  the  enemy  of  social  (Mrder.  He  knew  little  of  the  workl  at 
large,  and  still  less  of  the  different  views  it  professed.  His  judgment  had 
been  formed  by  certain  men  of  narrow  minds,  to  whom,  as  a  young  man, 
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he  vowed  impHcii  reTerenoe ;  and  he  still  considered  it  his  paTamonnt  datv 
tc^tand  bj  these  his  earij  impressions,  without  tronblmg  himself  to  i«cer- 
tain  their  trnthfulness.  He  conseqaentlj  conceived  the  most  absurd  notions 
touching  men  designated  ''  PapUtsJ*  His  antipathy  to  them  had  ever 
l)een  nncoaquerable ;  and  though  he  possessed  a  liberal  mind,  such  were 
the  deep-rooted  convictions  he  entertained  on  this  subject,  that  nothiD<; 
could  make  him  believe  that  their  existence  in  the  conntiy  would  not,  in 
some  way  or  other,  be  prejudicial  to  its  prosperity. 

It  would  seem  that  he  had  forgotten,  that  men  holding  the  creed  he  $o 
much  deprecated  had  alone  occupied  the  soil  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
had  framed  the  laws  which  gave  him  social  security---bnilt  the  churches 
wherein  he  invoked  his  Creator-— endowed  the  Universities  that  taogfat 
him  science ;  in  fine,  supplied  him  with  eveiy  noble  and  lasting  advantsge. 
All  this  was  lost  upon  1dm ;  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  past — he  dwelt  solely 
upon  the  present ;  he  loved  his  conntiy,  and  admured  all  she  did ;  cTerr 
faith  but  that  she  npheld  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  outlandish,  or,  iu 
least,  suspicious,  and  ought  to  be  kept  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Isw. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,  Mr.  Marsdale  viewed  the  recent  penal  enact- 
ments as  highly  essential  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  though  he  re* 
gretted  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  strong  measures  at  any  time,  btr 
thought,  under  eidsting  circumstances,  they  were  needed,  and  that  it  was  h\> 
duty  to  assist  in  carrying  them  out. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE     CONSULTATION. 

The  minister  of  the  parish  was  not  long-  in  obeymg  the  summons  he  ha  i 
received  to  attend  Mr.  Marsdale  on  the  subject  of  the  concealed  Jesuit ; 
but  he  failed  in  betrajdng  that  degree  of  indignation  which  the  gravity  of 
the  case  seemed  to  call  forth.  That  he  was  surprised  was  true  enon^rh : 
stiqiiised  that  any  man  should  have  the  temerity  to  set  his  foot  on  a  mmI 
that  disowned  him,  and  that  made  him  pay  the  forfeit  of  snch  ra5hne<> 
with  imprisonment  and  death.  But  that  this  intrusion  should,  however,  be 
acoompauied  with  any  degree  of  danger  to  the  public  at  Urge  he  reganleii 
as  idle. 

N^evertheless,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  lend  his  aid  in  expelling 
from  his  parish  an  individual  so  objectionable.  At  the  same  time,  he  wa> 
induc^  to  think  that  a  private  intimation,  coupled  with  due  threats,  if 
disregarded,  might  answer  every  purpose,  without  having  recourse  to  more 
stringent  measures. 

Mr.  Marsdale  shook  his  head,  lie  had  made  up  hb  mind  to  steel  bi^ 
heart  against  leniency  in  any  shape  whatever.  That  which  his  son  Hum- 
phrey had  advocated  must,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  be  the  proper  line  of 
conduct  to  pursue;  and  he  should  consider  himself  wanting  in  patriotism  If 
he  did  not  follow  up  the  business  with  promptitude. 
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'*  Sorelv,''  replied  Mr.  Marsdale,  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the  want  of 
energy  and  zeal  displayed  by  the  minister  in  the  matter,  "yon  would 
aot  wiah  me  to  shut  my  eyca  upon  so  flagrant  an  act ;  and  thns  be 
thoDgfat  to  countenance  proceedings  which  I  hold  both  dangerous  and 
disloyal  ?" 

^  No,  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Treverbyn,  mildly,  ^*  yon  mistake  me.  I 
wonld  not;  for  a  moment,  wish  yon  to  shrink  from  performing  what  yon 
conseientionflly  think  a  duty ;  I  only  saggested,  with  all  due  deference  to 
yoorsiiperior  judgment,  that  could  this  duty  have  been  performed  without 
having  reoonrse  to  public  means,  the  object  might  have  been  attained,  and 
tlie  family  spared  the  angmsh  that  a  prosecution  must  entail." 

^'  Say  no  more/'  replied  Mr.  Marsdale,  fearful  of  being  for  a  second 
time  shaken  in  his  stern  resolves.  *'  I  cannot  yield  to  every  petty  consi- 
deration, when  honour  and  rectitude  bid  me  stand  firm." 

The  entry  of  Mr.  Justice  Sandford  at  this  moment  interrupted  the  con- 
versation, and  the  minister,  not  considering  his  presence  any  longer  required, 
pro6tted  by  the  opportunity,  and  withdrew. 

Mr.  Marsdale,  who  attributed  this  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
nuoister  to  his  inexperience  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
the  case,  greeted  with  more  than  usual  welcome  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sand- 
tbni,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  be  most  willing  to  co-operate  with  him  on 
the  present  occasion ;  and  he  was  not  disappointed.     This  active  adminis- 
trator of  the  law  was  well  suited  for  such  a  business.     Prompt  and  decisive, 
hesekiom  hesitated  a  moment,  a  glance  sufficed  to  give  him  an  insight  into 
the  most  intricate  affair.     Of  a  disposition  naturally  self-willed,  he  viewed 
with  distrust  those  opinions  that  did  not  coincide  with  his  own.     As  for 
those  unfortunate  beings  whose  transgressions  came  within  reach  of  the  late 
penil  statutes,  he  had  no  mercy  for  them,  in  fact,  he  considered  every  holder 
of  the  forbidden  creed  no  better  than  a  conspirator  against  the  throne,  aim- 
ing at  ascendancy,  and  the  overthrow  of  peace  and  order.     He  had  no  fears 
for  the  safety  of  the  religion  of  the  state,  be  knew  it  to  be  too  well  secured 
bj  law  to  need  any  such  apprehensions,  but  he  was  determined  that  the 
above  laws  should  not  be  infringed  at  pleasure,  and,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  such  offenders  should  meet  the  punishment  their  obstinacy  deserved. 
Xo  second  summons  was  therefore  necessaiy  to  awaken  the  energies  of  a 
man  of  this  stamp,  particularly  in  a  matter  so  congenial  to  his  taste  as  that 
of  hunting  up  and  bringing  to  justice  a  concealed  Jesuit !     He  entered  into 
the  business  heart  and  soul,  fully  determined  that  it  should  be  no  fault  of 
his,  if  the  law  was  not  carried  out  to  its  full  extent.     As  for  Humphry 
Marsdale,  the  reader  need  scarcely  be  told  what  engaged  his  anxious  con- 
carrence,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  grudge  he  owed  Sir  Algernon  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  was  gratified  that  so  favorable  an  opportunity  should  occur 
of  humbling  once  more  the  pxoud  master  of  the  Priory.     Merris,  the  pre- 
ceptor, followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  wake  of  his  friendly  patron, 
like  hun,  he  possessed  many  estimable  qualities,  and,  like  him,  partook  of 
the  same  patriotic  fears,  the  same  aversion  to  all  non-conformists ;  often  en- 
cooraging  Mr«  Marsdale  in  opinions  which  both  one  and  the  other  would 
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have  been  the  first  to  lay  aside,  oonld  they  have  been  made  aoqnanited  with 
thehr  fallacy. 

With  saoh  accordant  spirits  as  were  now  assembled  together,  ao  time 
was  lost  in  coming  to  speedy  arrangements,  the  most  saitable  to  meet  the 
urgency  of  the  case ;  aad  they  only  parted  to  assemble  again  in  the  ewo* 
ing,  when  their  plans  for  the  offendei^s  detection  would  be  finally  settled. 
From  snch  conaaltations  Mr.  Marsdale's  danghter  waa,  of  conise,  ex- 
cluded ;  such  grave  msitCers  eonoemed  her  not,  indeed,  herfatfaar  had  ever 
been  most  anxious  that  her  inaocent  mind  shoidd  not  be  perplexed  with 
affiurs  ill  suited  to  her  position.     Thus  had  her  days  glided  gently  oo ;  she 
was  like  the  lily  of  the  valley,  spreading  its  sweet  fragrance  in  the  quiet 
shade  of  her  peaceful  home,  undisturbed  by  any  of  those  exdting  feelings 
which  had  occasionally  ruffled  the  elder  members  of  her  family.    Her  time 
was  divided  between  her  attentions  to  her  indulgent  parent,  and  the  im- 
parting comfort  to  those  who,  weighed  down  by  poverty  and  ntteess^ 
looked  up  to  their  young  mistress  for  assistance.     A  stranger  to  pre^ndioe, 
or  any  snch  mistaken  feeling,  she  had  a  kind  word  for  all. 

Of  the  event  of  the  morning,  she  had  been  kept  in  ignorance,  bat  was 
too  acute  not  to  perceive  that  something  nnusual  had  taken  place.  The 
thongbtful,  absent  manner,  so  different  from  her  father's  usual  way,  fille<l 
her  with  anxiety ;  and,  meeting  htm  accidentally  alone,  she  earnestly  be- 
sought him  to  tell  her  if  anything  had  oocamd  to  give  him  annoyeace. 

'^  Do  not  question  me,  dear  Alice,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale ;  '^  my  mind  is 
somewhat  harassed  just  now  witih  a  multiplicity  of  affairs,  that  do  in  so- 
wise  concern  you ;  therefore,  amuse  yourself  with  your  daily  pursuits,  dear 
child,  and  be  not  carious  abont  matters  that  salt  not  your  tender  years." 
This  reply  did  not  satisfy  Alice  ;  she  begged  again  that  he  would  indolge 
her  for  once,  and  toll  her  what  had  crossed  his  path  to  disturb  him,  feeling 
confident  something  unpleasant  had  done  so.    Mr.  Marsdale  made  no  replj, 
and  Alice,  fearing  that  her  importunities  might  only  add  to  the  vexations  tba( 
already  troubled  him,  said  no  more ;  but  she  was  determined,  if  possible, 
not  to  remain  in  ignorance  much  longer,  and,  knowing  that  the  old  pre- 
ceptor was  generally  to  be  foand  alone  in  his  study  shmt  sunset,  she  pro- 
posed to  herself  the  making  him  a  visit  at  that  hour,  and  gleaning  from  bis 
good  nature  some  particulars  of  what  she  was  so  anxious  to  learn:  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  golden  tints  of  the  evening  sky  had  begun  to  redden 
the  old  western  gallery,  Alice  made  her  way  down  to  Mr.  Menia's  apart- 
ment.     She  rapped  gently  at  the  door,  bnt  receiTing  no  answer,  was  on 
the  point  of  poshing  It  open,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  absent  or  not, 
when  the  authoritative  tones  of  Humphrey's  voice  grated  on  her  ear ;  she 
drew  back,  and  finding  that  her  approach  had  not  been  perceived,  she  felt 
an  involnntary  temptation  to  remain  a  few  seconds,  and  hear  what  was 
going  on.   However,  finding  that  her  father  and  Mr.  Justice  Sandfoid  were 
of  the  party,  and  eonsoious  that  she  was  not  acting  an  honoorable  part  in 
thus  giving  ear  to  what  it  was,  perhaps,  intended  she  shonld  not  know, 
she  turned  with  the  intention  of  making  a  haat^  retreat,  when  the  following 
declaration  from  Mr.  Sandlbrd  rivetted  her  to  the  spot :  **  It  shall  be  done 
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thb  Tery  night.  We  are  more  likely  to  find  the  inmates  of  tiie  PrioTv 
gathered  together  at  that  time  than  dnring  the  basj  bonis  of  day.  Som* 
pretence  may  easily  be  derised  for  obtaining  an  interview,  and  then  wo 
may  ponnce  npon  onr  cnlprit  at  a  moment  least  expected." 

'*  Do  not  be  too  snre,"  said  Humphrey,  ''  the  tvnsts  and  tnms  of  that 
oM  building  may  a£Fbrd  the  means  of  giving  yon  the  slip  if  yon  do  not  take 
erery  precanlion." 

^Ton  will  hare  recourse  to  no  nnneoessary  violence  T  said  Mr.  Mars- 
dale. 

*'No,  no;  have  no  fears  on  that  score.  Sir  Algernon  Trevillers  will 
soon  see  that  resistance  is  nnavailing,  and  will,  no  donbt,  be  ready  to  reveal 
the  spot  of  his  Jesuit  brother's  concealment." 

''Ton  may  have  some  difficulty  with  the  women,"  rejoined  Mr.  Merri.«. 
"They  will  not  sit  tamely  by  and  see  theur  kinsman  carried  o£P  withoi.: 
uaog  their  utmost  ingenuity  to  prevent  it." 

'^  Neither  cunning  nor  wailing  can  have  any  effect,"  added  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  '*my  myrmidons  are  of  tough  materials,  and  not  quickly  dranm  aside 
from  their  duty,  particulariy  by  sudi  puny  impediments  as  those  to  which 
you  aHude.  Mark  my  words :  this  time  to-morrow  wiU  see  our  artful 
traitor  snn^y  caged  within  the  walls  of  Bodmin  jail." 

A£ee  heard  with  dismay  the  above  conversation.  The  decisive  tone 
in  winch  Mr.  Sandford  uttered  the  last  sentence  grieved  her  to  the  heart. 
She  hastily  withdrew,  and  shutting  herself  up  in  her  own  apartment,  pon> 
dered  inth  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  cruel  arrangements  made  to 
entrap  Shr  Algernon's  unfortunate  brother.  It  was  the  first  time  she  bad 
heard  that  such  a  person  existed — ^her  dear  UrceUa  had  never  mentioned 
Mm ;  but  this  she  could  easily  account  for,  and  perfectly  forgave  her  for 
tins  reserve ;  all  she  had  now  to  think  about  was,  whether  there  was  any 
pontble  means  of  thwarting  the  plans  of  Mr.  Sandford,  by  giving  the 
famify  notiee  of  their  impending  danger.  It  was  a  daring  and  dangerous 
scheme,  but  such  was  her  agitation,  and  so  worked  up  were  her  feelings, 
that  she  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt  whatever  the  consequences 
ndgbt  be.  How  this  was  to  be  effected  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
There  was  no  one  at  Tregona  who  could  be  trusted  on  so  important  an 
errand.  The  general  sentiments  of  Mr.  Marsdale's  honsehold  were  strongly 
bent  towards  those  of  their  master,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  betray 
than  render  assistance.  Still  she  ^ould  not  give  it  up,  but  turned  over  in 
her  mind  every  possible  means  she  could  suggest  to  accomplish  her  hazard- 
ous undertaking:  at  length  she  came  to  the  resolution  of  writing  a  fhw 
mjsterious  fines,  and  hurrying  herself  with  them  to  Mrs.  Trenchard's  cot- 
tsge,  and  forwarding  them  from  thence  by  Jannett,  the  old  woman's  grand- 
daughter. Having  thus  made  up  her  mind  what  to  do,  ehe  lost  no  time 
in  putting  her  plan  into  execution.  The  evening  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced and  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  It  was  a  hmg  time  since  AMce 
had  been  to  Mrs.  Trenchard's  cottage :  it  had  become  almost  a  forbidden 
spot,  smce  it  was  supposed  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  botween 
herself  and  the  daughter  of  Sir  Algernon.     On  approaching'  the  place,  she 
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could  not  help  observing  that  the  pathway  had  lost  mnch  of  ite  usual  trim 
appearance,  a  certain  look  of  its  not  having  been  trodden  of  late,  gave  her 
apprehensioos  that  those  she  was  seeking  were  no  longer  there ;  and  8o  it 
proved  to  be,  fur  on  reaching  the  cottage  all  was  dosed,  and  its  inmates 
were  gone !     Greatly  disappointed  at  this  discovery,  she  ran  her  eyes  de- 
spondingly  over  the  deserted  bnUdlng,  not^knowing  what  to  do.     Sht  hid 
already  exceeded  the  time  of  her  nsnal  evening  stroll ;  and  should  her 
father  unhappily  discover  the  canse  of  her  absence,  would  he  ever  forgive 
her  ?    To  know  that  his  docile  and  obedient  daughter  was  striving  to  foil 
the  ends  of  jnsUce,  by  preventing  the  arrest  of  a  suspected  criminal,  woald 
entail  consequences  she  dared  not  think  of.    What  was  then  to  be  done  ? 
Should  she  give  it  up  altogether  and  hasten  back?    No — she  could  not 
do  that.    The  recollection  of  her  dear  Urcella's  devoted  attachment  to  her 
family,  and  the  distress  that  would  overwhehn  her  should  Mr.  Sandford's 
scheme  succeed,  (for  she  would  not  believe  her  dear  father  had  done 
more  than  reluctantly  acquiesce)  combined  to  urge  her  on  to  make  a  far- 
ther attempt ;  and  ^is  was  no  other  than  go  herself  and  leave  the  notice. 
This  plan  was  accompanied  with  a  thousand  risks  and  difficnlties.    Alice 
had  never  been  at  the  Prioiy,  but  she  knew  the  direction  in  which  it  lay 
by  its  being  surrounded  by  a  dump  of  cedars  which,  though  they  concealed 
the  building  from  the  eye,  marked  the  spot  where  it  stood.    This  group  of 
noble  trees,  so  often  pointed  ont  to  her  by  Mr.  Treverbyn,  when  he  was 
expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  now  appeared  in  a  stndght 
line  before  her,  and  taking  them  as  her  landmark,  pushed  forward,  resting 
her  hopes  upon  the  poor  chance  of  overtaking  some  safe  hand  to  whom  she 
might  confide  her  anonymous  billet.     The  path  she  was  following  was  a 
lonely  one  :  and  she  began  to  despair  of  meeting  a  human  being.    Still 
she  hurried  onwards.    Fidd  after  field,  copse  after  copse  were  passed,  jet 
the  tall  cedars  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.     Her  thinly -dad  feet  were  al- 
ready sufferiog  from  the  rough  stones,  which  her  haste  gave  her  little  lei* 
sure  to  avoid. 

The  evening  now  began  to  dose  in,  and  the  distant  trees  to  lose  their 
sharp  outline  against  the  darkening  sky,  everything  bespoke  the  rapid 
approach  of  nightfall.  Alice  was  ready  to  sink  with  fatigue.  She  halted 
a  moment  to  take  breath,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse's  foot  caught  her  ear ; 
she  looked  hastily  right  and  left,  and  however  desirous  she  had  bef<»e  been 
for  the  approach  of  some  human  being,  a  feeling  of  alarm  now  came  over 
her,  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  horseman  descending  the  hill,  as  seeming  to 
wish  to  join  the  path  she  was  following.  The  sedusion  of  the  spot,  the 
advanced  time  of  the  evening,  contributed  to  increase  her  uneasiness,  hzx 
it  was  of  short  duration,  for  on  passing  her  by,  he  took  no  further  notice 
than  by  making  her  a  slight  obeisance. 

"  Now  or  never !"  sud  Alice  to  herself.  ''  If  I  let  this  chance  escape 
me,  all  is  lost ;  I  cannot  possibly  proceed  any  further,''  and  encouraged  by 
the  respectful  demeanor  of  the  stranger,  she  boldly  called  after  him  to  stop ; 
and  bagged  him  to  deliver,  without  loss  of  time,  a  sealed  paper  into  the 
hands  of  the  master  of  the  Priory. 
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<*  I  am  boand  in  that  direction/'  said  a  staid,  middle-aged  man, 
*'  and  will  execute  your  command  most  willingly."  He  then  dismounted, 
ind  received  the  billet ;  and  was  on  the  point  of  resuming  his  seat,  when 
he  gave  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the  fair  messenger,  and  observiD<i^  her 
fatigued  and  worn-out  appearance,  begged  to  know  whether  he  could  fur- 
ther assist  her.  ''  If  my  poor  palfrey/'  said  he,  ''  can  be  of  any  use,  I 
beg  most  respectfully  to  offer  it.  It  is  a  docile  animal,  and  so  well  used 
to  the  ways  that  lead  to  and  from  the  Priory,  that  when  its  services  shall 
no  longer  be  required,  it  need  only  be  left  to  itself  to  ensure  its  return  to 
its  usiud  shelter.** 

Alice,  who  at  any  other  time,  or  uAder  any  other  circumstances,  would 
have  recoiled  with  dismay  at  the  idea  of  availing  herself  of  such  an  offer 
made  by  a  total  stranger,  felt  at  this  moment  actually  grateful  for  the 
boon,  and  in  a  few  seconds  she  was  mounted,  and  making  her  way  home  ; 
this  she  soon  accomplished,  and  following  the  instructions  of  the  benevolent 
stranger,  she  alighted  from  her  horse,  and  turning  its  head  towards  the 
direction  it  had  come,  left  it  to  find  its  way  back  as  best  it  could. 

Afice  entered  the  house  without  being  perceived  by  any  one,  and  hastily 
giinittg  her  apartment,  flung  herself  on  her  bed  in  a  state  of  complete 
exhaustion.  When  she  had  somewhat  recovered  from  her  excitement  and 
fatigue,  she  began  to  ponder  over  the  results  of  her  arduous  exertions. 
Successful  or  unsuccessful,  she  had  done  her  best  to  save  her  dear  Urcella 
and  the  good  people  of  the  Priory  from  their  impending  fate.  And  the 
joj  it  wonld  occasion,  was  quite  sufficient  to  repay  her  for  all  her  trouble. 
As  she  was  tiius  soothing  her  agitated  mind,  the  steps  of  her  father  were 
heard  to  approach. 

''  Alice,  are  yon  here  ?"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  reproachfully.  ^'  I  have 
been  seeking  yon  in  every  direction.  Where  have  you  been  ?"  then  sud- 
denly observing  her  recumbent  position,  his  affection  for  his  dear  child 
baahhed  every  other  feeling  but  that  of  anxiety ;  and  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  inquired  if  she  was  ill. 

^  I  shall  be  better  soon,"  replied  his  daughter ;  ^^  a  littie  quiet  wiU 
relieve  my  aching  head." 

^  And  you  shall  have  it,"  said  her  fond  and  unsuspecting  father.  "  I 
win  see  that  no  one  shall  disturb  you,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  the  burning 
brow  of  his  daughter,  he  left  her  to  that  repose  which  he  littie  dreamt  she 
so  seriously  needed. 

(to    be    continued.) 
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THE  "  LAST  OF  THE  BARDS " 

**  The  Iriflh  I  admire, 
And  liill  elMTe  to  that  lyre. 
As  oar  miiM*B  motker ; 
And  think  till  I  expire 
Apollo's  such  another.**  -  DKAYToar :  Po/ynl^km. 

Dabk  tiiongi  the  inists  be  which  time  CMts  aromd  our  Mslf  hiifeoiT^^ai 
and  shadowj  thoagb  oar  traditions  of  the  ancient  days — yetj  homimor  far 
back  we  go  in  the  vecofda  of  old  Erin,  erea  to  the  d^  of  Draid  kse,  we 
find  traces  of  high  miaical  civiliaationy  remnaiils  of  sfayaed  dbroaMiea  ef 
bard  and  poet,  and  hear  the  same  '^  voice  of  nations^*  that  had  paid  tri- 
bnte  to  her  learning  and  sanctity,  anndst  mediieval  daikaass  and  ^ooin. 

When  wa  recall  the  historical  pietares  of  the  past,  whfli  we  life  the 
nind  go  back,  throngh  the  long  centaaesy  to  the  kingly  aeetingi  of  Tnxa 
and  £mania,  there  rises  before  oa  at  oonnal  board  and  in  festive  haU  the 
venerable  form  of  the  bard,  fika  a  memenger  ef  peace  anid  the  warrior 
noblea,  taking  his  place  in  the  wry  shadow  of  royaky,  nexjt  to  prinoee  of 
the  monnreh's  line,  leaning  on  hie  golden-atring^  dsneagha,  with  leng 
beard  flowing  over  his  cheat,  and  clothed  with  the  many-colonred  vestmee, 
which  was  in£erior  to  that  only  allatted  to  men  of  royal  lineaga  to  wear. 

This  was  the  reeognition  of  mnsic  and  song,  long  ago,  in  Ireland ;  before 
Mahomet  hnd  spread  the  religion  of  the  Crescent  at  the  point  of  the  sivwrd, 
before  many  of  the  great  aationalitaes  of  to-day  had  be^g;  betee  Saxon 
had  set  foot  in  Britun,  before  Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg  had  founded  the  Anstrian 
dynasty,  or  Venice  ^^  inacrihed  the  names  of  her  Doges  in  her  books  of  gold." 
In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  say  where,  in  the  storied  annals  of  ear  race,  we  find  this 
enthostastie  taste  for  mnsic,  and  appreciation  of  its  power  displayed  in  Ireland. 
It  was  there  when  the  Dmid  lit  the  Baal-fire  on  bili*top  and  wateh-lowet. 
It  was  there  when  the  Celtic  Abaris  sailed  to  Itaiy,  aiz  hundred  yeara  before 
Christ,  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Pythagoras.  It  was  there  when  OUamh 
Fodbia  made  those  laws  which  have  handed  down  has  name  as  one  of  the 
world's  wiaest  It  was  there  when  he  who  "nmde  the  Ocnsid  Otius 
tnmbte"  fell  anud  the  snows  of  the  Alps.  It  waa  these  when  St. 
Patrick  eame,  cross  in  hand,  to  plant  the  new  faith,  whea  the  idol  ^ 
before  the  advancing  wood,  as  Dagon  fell  of  old  before  the  Ark  of  Ged. 
It  was  there,  in  fine,  when  Dnbttfch,  the  Arch-filea  of  Leogaire,  leaving 
the  temple  of  false  deities,  taned  his  regenerated  harp  to  the  praises  of  the 
tme  "  Aosar."  And  this  taste,  or  rather  passion,  is  still  inherent  in  onr 
land  and  race,  though,  alas !  onr  people's  home-songs  are  oftenef  thoee  of 
sorrow  than  of  joy. 

A  strange  page  of  our  history  is  that  which  tells  of  the  bardic  civiliza- 
tion of  Ireland  when  other  lands  ^'  lay  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  ;*'  and 
though  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  early  story  is  hidden  and  obscured  in  the 
shadow4and  of  fable,  resting  solely  on  the  slender  basis  of  olden  traditions 
of  the  pre-historic  time,  it  is  most  interesting  to  go  back  in  spirit  to  those 
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oMen  dsys,  when  the  Draid  wstched  bj  the  celestial  fire,  or  gazed  at  the 
alent  stars  shining  in  the  dream-worid  of  the  sky — ^when  the  !foehon  sat 
in  bis  stone  chair  of  justice,  when  the  bhardagh  shonted  the  war^song  in  the 
bsttie-fieldfl  of  contending  clans,  or  chanted  prayerful  hymns  by  the  sea- 
8bora,  to  the  echo  of  the  soimding  waves* 

With  the  creed  of  onr  ancestors  was  connected  then-  mnsic  and  poetry,, 
and  Uieir  worship  was  one  singularly  pore.  They  adored  a  great  Spirit 
that  perraded  all  thmgs,  and  stood  reveafed  in  all.  They  saw  His  beanty 
mirrored  in  the  blue  sea,  His  glory  streaming  on  mountain  top  and  over  the 
green  fields,  and  felt  His  power  in  the  storm  and  tbonder.  By-and-bye 
the  primitire  puri^  of  the  old  belief  was  alloyed,  gradually  a  new  phase 
appMred ;  a  new  system  was  developed.  When  they  saw  the  sun  in  all 
his  mid-day  majesty  and  splendour,  they  confqunded  the  material  with  the 
immateriaU  the  create  with  the  inereate ;  they  saw  the  gdden  rays  stretcfa- 
iag  Qfut  over  vale  and  streamlet,  and  the  rippling  wave  bending  op  to  the 
kiss  of  the  yellow  beam ;  they  saw  the  green  hills  look  up  to  heaven  like 
crowned  kings,  with  a  glory  of  a  brighter  land  encircling  their  brows ;  and 
th^  knelt  in  lowly  reverence  to  adore  the  handiwork  of  the  great  Spirit,  and 
called  it  God.  After  all,  it  was  a  snblime  impulse — a  proof  and  a  promise 
of  a  purer  life,  the  trace  of  Eden  in  a  gross  humanity — ^that  then  prompted 
those  patiianshs  of  onr  race,  as  well  as  their  Phosnician  forefathers,  to 
single  out  the  object  greatest  and  grandest  that  comes  within  mental  ken, 
and  fix  there  the  seat,  and  centre,  and  principle  of  Divinity.  In  later  times 
this  high-born  beEef  of  theirs  became  corrupted,  and  the  knife  of  sacrifice 
▼18  darkened  with  human  blood.  The  ereed  of  the  Druids  became  dege- 
nerate, and  remained  so  till  the  altars  of  Baal  '*  paled  their  inefiectnal  fires,'^ 
and  their  light  went  out  before  the  orient  beam  of  Gospel  truth. 

The  Druids  were  divided  into  several  classes,  there  were  the  priesU — 
the  guardians  of  the  mysterious  faith,  the  celebrants  of  the  mystic  rites,  the 
preachers  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  land.  There  were  the  diarsaghoy  who 
touched  the  gddenHStringed  harps,  whose  profession  was  music;  the  BrehonSj 
the  high  jttstioiaries  of  the  kingdom,  who  studied  and  administered  the  law, 
i^poitioned  the  eric  of  blood,  and  were  '*  men  wise  exceedingly  in  their 
generation.^  Lastly,  there  were  the  Bhardagh^  or  hards^  who  presided 
over  history,  poetry,  and  music,  who  were  the  repositories  of  the  wild 
civilization  or  the  time,  the  ohroniclers  of  the  past,  who  knew  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  Firbolg,  Phoenician,  and  Tuatha  de  Danaan.  They  sang  of  the 
priaoely  lyrian  coming  over  the  sea  in  his  white  ships,  coming  from  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercnles,  the  ultima  thuk  of  an  earlier  day,  coming 
to  a  beauti^  Isle,  seated,  like  a  queen  on  her  throne,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic  Th^  sang  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  men  that  were^-channted 
the  '^  Boeg-catha'*  of  battle,  and  handed  down  weird  legends  of  antiquity 
from  generatioo  to  generation.  The  bards  had  many  privileges.  Their 
dress  was  peculiar,  their  persons  sacred,  their  property  inviolate,  and  their 
names  adorned  by  the  dietinotions  of  mind  and  the  honovr  of  iufeallectual 
power.  The  teachers,  the  mmicians,  the  poets,  the  historians  of  the 
people,  tbnr  inflnenoe  for  good  or  ill,  was  paramount  among  the  Celts. 
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Duriag  the  early  centuries  of  oar  era,  while  the  turmoil  and  confneion 
of  war  shook  the  whole  continent  of  Europe — ^while  the  church  was  mf- 
fering  in  her  infancy, •militant  against  the  power  of  lawless  men ;  while 
the  blood  of  her  bravest  and  holiest  deluged  her  cradle,  and  flooded  the 
streets  of  Rome  in  one  crimson  tide ;  while  the  Goth  and  Vandal  poured 
down  from  the  north,  on  their  mission  of  ruth  and  raia ;  when  the  mi»< 
tress  of  the  world  was  threatened  with  the  destruction  that  soon  came 
fast  upon  her,  and  the  new  principle  of  supernal  life,  that  was  within  her, 
was  fliist  springing  up  to  that  great  being  that  was  to  overshadow  tht* 
olden  glory  of  Rome — Erin  kept  her  pure  and  vestal  vigil,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  glad  tidings,  preparing  silently  and  solemnly  for  her  mew 
and  brilliant  destiny,  as  the  teacher,  the  mistress,  the  missionaiy  of  na- 
tions. 

When  the  doads  of  Paganism  had  passed  away  before  the  light  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  influence  of  the  bardic  body  in  great  part  re- 
mained, the  national  feeling  that  even  still  prompts  Irishmen  to  ding  to 
thdr  olden  traditions,  have  them  adhere  to  the  bards  who  now  worshipped 
at  the  altar  of  truth ;  so  great  and  powerful  did  this  influence  become  that, 
in  time,  it  exdted  the  jealousy  of  chiefs  and  princes  against  the  nnoffend- 
log  harpers.     Irish  as  well  as  English  monarchs  promulgated  ordinances 
against  them.     One  king  (Hugh,  a.d.  580),  with  a  spirit  like  that  whidi 
actuated  Edward  I.  against  the  Welsh  bards,  in  later  times,  ordered  their 
niter  extinction,  but  the  hand  of  religion  came  between  them  and  rain. 
The  hand  bore  a  croaler,  and  was  that  of  the  suoted  Colamba.     A  law 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  forbade  them  to  enter  the  Pale.     Later,  the 
^'Good  Queen" — who  could  relish  a  love  ditty  on  the  virginals  well  enough, 
but  could  not  tolerate  the  war-song,  or  ballad,  that  called  with  trumpet- 
tongue  on  the  down- trodden  Cdts  to  resist  her  oppression — gave  orders  tu 
her  minions  to  break  the  harps  and  hang  the  bards.    A  more  cruel  sen- 
tence than  that  of  Macbeth,  who  declared  that  a  minstrel  should  draw  the 
plough  instead  of  an  ox.     Evil  days  came  upon  the  land ;  groaning  under 
oppression,  bowed  down  with  the  infirmity  of  fear,  humbled  to  the  dust, 
though  yet  unconquered  in  spirit,  worn  out  with  intestine  wars,  and  re- 
sistance to  fordgn  invasion.    No  wonder  that  her  old  prestige  almost 
faded  away,  and  the  Muse  winged  her  flight  from  the  fated  land,  or  wept 
and  wailed  over  sorrows  that  it  appeared  no  bravery  could  dispel,  no  con- 
rage  avert.     Gradually,  dowly,  yet  surely,  the  race  of  bards  became  ex- 
tinct.    The  years  have  long  since  passed  by  when  every  dan  had  its  lord, 
every  chief  his  minstrel.    The  days  have  come  when  the  darsagka  is  struck 
no  more,  as  in  the  olden  time,  in  praise  of  ruby  wine,  or  ''  fayre  ladye." 
The  sound  of  the  harp  that,  erewhile,  in  the  halls  of  the  O'Neills,  O'Don- 
nells,  O'Snllivans,  and  MacOanras,  ''  the  soul  of  music  shed,"  is  hushed, 
and  its  voice  passed  away,  like  the  spirits  of  those  who  loved  its  tone  so 
well. 

Long  ago,  the  last  of  that  princdy  poet-line  lived,  and  played,  and 
sung,  and  made  men  steal  back  in  thought  to  the  far-off  days  that  had 
gone  into  the  sea  of  eternity  for  ever.    He  brought  before  them  pictures 
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of  kbe  bright-eyed  maidens  sitting  by  the  Shannon,  or  the  Lee,  dreaming 
wakefnllj  of  the  loved  ones  far  awaj,  doing  battle  with  the  foe,  while 
the  graj-beard  harper  sung  the  praises  of  the  absent  to  the  tones  of  his 
^weet-Toiced  harp.  Pictures  of  the  battle-field,  the  flashing  skean,  the 
pointed  spear,  and  foremost  among  the  warriors,  the  figure  of  the  bard 
shouting  the  '^  Rosg-catha,"  urging  the  troops  to  yictoiy  or  death ;  pic- 
tnres  of  the  carouse,  which  celebrated  the  victory ;  the  casque  removed, 
the  btttle-axe  thrown  aside,  the  sword  sheathed,  the  yellow-haired  chiefs 
pledging  each  other  in  the  cup  of  triumph  and  gladness,  and  the  bard, 
seated  amongst  the  noblest  there,  singing  the  glories  of  the  victory  in 
tones  of  fire.* 

A  worthy  descendant  of  the  minstrel  race  was  O'OaroIan,  "  the  last  of 
the  hards/'  As  long  as  native  talent  finds  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  Irish- 
men, as  long  as  Irish  genius  be  admired,  as  long  as  Patriotism  is  a  virtue, 
and  Nationality  more  than  a  word  of  faction,  so  long  will  the  name  of  this 
poet,  bard,  mosician  live.  So  long  will  his  fame  be  enshrined  with  a  nation's 
pride,  deep  in  a  nation's  heart.  There  is  no  marble  tomb  over  his  humble 
grave,  no  sculptured  stone  stretching  to  the  clouds,  no  Latin  epitaph  of 
"learned  length,"  telling  how  he  lived,  and  wrote,  and  played,  and  died ;  no 
pension  from  friends,  no  three-volume  biography  from  achnirers.  None  of 
these  things  were  ^'  in  fashion"  in  the  iron  days  when  the  poet  died ;  but 
there  exists  the  greater  monument  of  a  people's  love  and  remembrance,  more 
noble  than  marble,  more  eloquent  than  epitaph,  more  faithful  than  biography; 
**  «re  perennis." 

Garolan  was  bom  in  the  county  Westmeath  (in  1670),  and  his  family 
bad  some  centuries  previously  held  extensive  possessions  in  that  county. 
Hat  the  woful  time  came.  The  gordian  knot  of  law  and  justice  was 
severed  by  the  sword.  Many  a  noble  house  of  the  old  Milesian  stock,  fell 
to  make  room  for  the  descendants  of  Norman  knights  and  Saxon  swine- 
herds. The  fertile  lands  and  teeming  bams  proved  temptations  too  strong 
for  the  aUies^  whom  domestic  strife  had  brought  into  the  land,  (the  old 
stoiy  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  told  over  again),  the  followers  of  Strongbow, 
or  Pembroke,  right  royal  cavaliers,  became  possessed  of  the  broad  landb  of 
the  O'CaroIans,  and  were  seized  in  fief  of  the  same,  by  his  most  gracious 
Majesty  Henry  the  Second. 

It  is  often  said,  that  a  clever  child  grows  up  a  stupid  man.  It  is  a 
saymg  almost  as  readily  believed  as  the  axioms  of  ^'  Poor  Richard,"  that 
javenlle  precocity  is  sure  to  end  in  a  manhood  of  mediocrity,  and  that  the 
young  flower  springing  up  in  mature  beauty,  is  destined  either  to  fade  and 
wither  away,  or  lose  its  brilliancy  and  bloom  before  it  reaches  its  natural 
sammer  time.  '  We  cannot  believe  this,  surely  the  histoiy  of  every  art  and 
profession,  not  exceptmg  the  poet-craft  itself^  a£fords  examples  of  early 
talent,  developed  and  displayed  in  vigorous  youth  and  manhood,  strong  in 
disproof  of  such  a  theory.  The  life  stories  of  Mozart,  a  prodigy  at  four, 
and  dying  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  ere  his  thirty-fifth  year ;  of  Ferguson, 
the  boy-philosopher,  self-educated  and  self-trained,  of  Canova,  whose  first 
tiiSAj  m  modelling  was  made  on  a  sugar  lion  for  a  nobleman's  dinncr-ta1)le, 
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when  the  young  scidptor  was  onlj  eleven  yean  old ;  of  Giotto  the  diild, 
found  b J  Chnithqfl,  drewing  wiih  duurcoal ;  and  Giotto  the  man,  tennioadng, 
Ht  the  age  of  sixtjonine,  in  peaee  and  honovr,  a  life  of  gloij ;  of  Moore, 
^^  lisping  in  nombcuri ;"  of  Talma,  a  tragedian  at  nine,  are  anffident  to  pfove, 
that  the  prophetic  glimmerings  of  e^j  genius  are  not  faUaciooa,  that  earij 
talentdoes  not  fade,  and  die  in  the  bad,  that  the  radiaiiGj  of  life's mflining 
does  not  foreshadow  a  donded  noon,  or  a  dim  eren-tine. 

Thos  Carolan,  like  moet  great  gBntnaee,  manifested  early  the  wonder- 
fill  talent  he  possessed  for  music  aad^song ;  at  twelTO  yean  of  age  he  began 
to  learn  the  harp,  that  grand  ancient  instrmnent,  saeredto  Iiishmeo,  as  well 
because  it  was  Uie  f  aTonrite  instrnment  of  the  Celt,  as  becanae  it  resoaoded 
in  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  saint.  The 
harp  was  his  friend  throngh  life.  It  aooompanied  him  on  his  travels  to 
Leinster,  Monster,  and  to  the  '^north  ooontrie."  He  toothed  it  by  tbe 
peasant's  fireside---he  swept  its  chords  in  the  halls  of  the  noble — now  its 
notes  echoed  with  softening  cadence  his  songs  of  love,  or  the  praises  of  hospi- 
tality or  wine,  anon,  it  thrilled  in  joyful  measure,  as  the  bacchanalian  verse 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  bard ;  rang  in  wild  revehy,  as  he  saag  of  the  bui- 
4 1  nettings  of  long  ago,  or  throbbed  in  onison  with  the  swelling  of  the  poet's 
heart,  when  he  told  the  glorioos  deeds  of  the  chiefs  of  old,  and  again,  le&t 
iu  plaintive  tones  to  the  lament  for  the  lost  love,  or  his  heart-toaching 
wail  for  the  friends  who  had  passed  from  earth. 

We  are  told  that  he  never  touched  its  strio^i}  wiihont  reaching  to  the 
very  hearts  of  his  listeners,  and  the  glistening  eye  and  flushed  cheek  spoke 
otoqaently  of  the  spell  he  had  wound  aroand  them.  Had'  Carolan  lived  in 
(mother  age,  he  might  have  been  a  Homer  or  an  .£sop.  Were  his  lot 
cast  in  more  modem  times,  he  might  have  rivalled  a  Mozart  or  a  Gkck. 
As  it  was,  he  was  a  nature-tanght  songster.  Beading  his  heart  like  a 
scroll,  and  speaking  what  he  saw  there,  he  sang  of  beauty,  hospitality, 
and  >viue,  and  his  warblings  are  still  echoed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  bard,  as  is  well  known,  was  blind,  like  Miitoa,  Homer,  and 
Beethoven.  From  him  was  shut  out  for  ever,  the  sight  of  Uue  sky,  and 
green  hill,  and  rushing  river,  and  waving  fbrest,  yet,  that  ^'  inner  light 
which  no  adversity  could  darken,"  looked  out  on  nature,  and  saw  with  a 
poet's  instinct,  that  eveiything  from  God's  hand  was  good.  Of  his  mis- 
fortane,  he  himself  learned  to  think,  or  at  least,  speaks  lightly,  ^'  My  eyes," 
he  used  to  say,  *'have  been  transplanted  into  my  ears;"  and  there  was 
not  wanting  one,*  (despite  tbe  rejectbn  of  his  eariy  addrosses  to  Mbs 
Cruise,)  noble  and  dismtorested  enough  to  share  his  lot,  the  lot  of  the  bUad 
man.  A  lady  of  good  family  and  ancient  name  became  his  bride,  and 
shared  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  triumphs  and  misfortunes,  until  his  death. 

Connected  with  the  story  of  his  affection  for  Bliss  Cruise,  there  is  re- 
lated an  interesting  and  romantic  anecdote.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  tuning  his|  harp  by  the  sea  shore,  a  boat  approached,  Carolan 
stretdied  out  his  hand  to  help  a  lady  on  shore,  and  as  she  placed  her  hand 

Magoire  of  the  coun^  Fermanagh. 
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ia  his,  be  exdaimed,  **  This  is  the  hand  of  my  gossip,  Bridget  Giuiae." 
This  incideBt  is  enshrined  bj  Mr.  Lover,  in  the  beentifial  song,  begLnaing — 

**  True  love  can  ne'er  forget, 

Fondly  as  ^hen  we  met, 
Dearest,  I  love  thee  yet, 

My  own  daading  ane.^' 

With  his  fair  bride  Carolan  dwelt  for  some  time  in  the  connty  Leitrim. 
At  home  cards  were  there  and  then  unknown,  the  conventionalities  (snch 
as  they  wove  at  the  time)  of  polite  society,  md  not  reach  Hu  beyond  the 
ShaonoB,  aad  in  his  Conaanght  home  our  bard  dispensed  the  rights  of 
hoq)itality  with  lavifih  haad  after  the  good  old  Celtic  custom.  The 
geBerMis*h8arted  bridegroom  kept  (in  vulgar  parlance,)  an  open  house, 
wheie  friend  and  stianger  'were  welcome.  No  one  ever  applied  in  vain  to 
Carolan  for  a  night's  repose,  or  a  passing  welcome ;  bo  the  wayfinrer  who 
be  m^fht,  even  the  *'  Sassenach,"  all  were  sure  of  the  cead  mille  faille^  and 
the  stiimp-cup  was  ever  drunk  in  sadness. 

It  is  the  custom  now-a-days,  with  those  little  intei*e8ted  in  speaking 
trethlully  of  Ireland  and  things  Irish,  to  accuse  of  the  vice  of  intemperance 
the  bard  of  whom  we  are  writing.     True  Irishmen  deplore  the  same  failing 
in  him,  bnt  not  the  less  adinowledge  it ;  we  cannot  believe  that  either  party 
are  ri^t,  we  cannot  believe  that  Carolan  was  a  drtmkard.     True,  he  con- 
tracted an  overweening  fondness  for  alcoholic  stimulants,  true,  his  oonsti- 
tutioD,  by  no  means  a  strong  one,  rebelled  against  an  indnlgence  that 
woold  have  been  innocuous  to  a  stronger  man  ;  txue,  he  wanted  the  moral 
strength  to  break  off  the  habit  that  preyed  upon  and  undermined  his  health, 
and  the  physical  strength  to  contuiue  the  abstinence,  which  at  one  time 
he  imposed  on  himselfl     Bnt  that  he  was  a  drunkard,  that  he  loved 
strong  drink  for  its  own  sake,  that  he  loved  whiskey  as  the  sensualist  or 
the  sot  loves  it,  we  do  not  believe.     Carolan  was  a  poet,  that  is  to  say, 
he  was  a  man  of  fine  instinct  and  delicate  sensibility,  a  man  of  tender 
feelmg  aad  strong  impulse,  with  a  heart  open  to  the  best  feelings  of  our 
aatere,  filled  with  the  innate  love  of  the  beautiful  and  tixe  good ;  and  if 
he  loved  whi^ey,  it  was  because  he  felt,  or  thought  he  felt,  it  throw  a 
geniai  wacmth  through  soul  as  well  as  body,  light  up  the  fire  of  genius, 
and  sing  within  him,  fill  his  mind  with  golden-hned  imaginings,  his  heart 
with  kindling  coaJa  of  poesy  and  wit,  and  his  hands  with  music  to  the 
finger-tips — because  he  thought  the  spirit  of  wine  crept  through  every  vein, 
and  sent  the  waxm  cmrent  of  his  blood  bounding  along,  and  fanned  every 
latent  spark  within  bun  into  a  glowing  light,  in^iring  the  effusions  of  his 
poetic  breast  that  throbbed  and  beat  hard,  while  his  song  went  up  to  the 
donda  and  the  sky,  borne  on  the  fnmes  of  usquebaugh, 

Carolan's  married  life  was  a  happy  one.  He  devotedly  loved  the  wife 
wiio-clang  to  him  through  all  sorrow  and  suffering,  who  soothed  the  heart 
of  the  blind  man  with  all  the  ministering  cares  of  a  tender  woman.  She 
died  in  1733,  aod  the  grief  of  the  bard  was  in  proportion  to  his  love.  A 
gloom  settled  on  his  spirits,  that  was  hardly  removed  till  he  himself  bade 
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adien  to  earth ;  his  harp  now  rarely  thrilled  to  notes  of  gladness,  his  cnp 
of  joy  was  embittered,  and  his  life-song  became  a  hjmn  of  sorrow.  Not 
very  long  after  her  death,  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  McDennott  of  Aides- 
ford,  in  the  county  Roscommon,  and  died  at  that  gentleman's  residence^  in 
March,  1738.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  sixty-eight  years  of 
age.  His  name  and  fame  are  still  green  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  bat 
in  a  neighbooring  grayeyard,  no  stone  or  cross  marks  the  spot  where  the 
*'  Last  of  the  Bards'*  lies  in  death's  repose. 

A  word  of  the  mnsic  o^arolan.  It  wonld  be,  of  conrse,  an  nafair  test 
to  take  np  bis  compositions,  apply  to  them  the  roles  of  modem  art,  and 
pass  judgment  accordingly.  Garolan,  we  are  told,  was  qnite  ign<Mmiit  of 
the  principles  of  mnsical  science.  Any  one  who  reflects  on  the  state  of  the 
art  in  those  days,  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  assertion.  The  Italian  school 
was  gaining  influence  iu  Ireland's  capital,  bnt  could  not  reach  Carolan's 
home  in  Connaught,  and  the  wandering  minstrel  had  no  opportnnity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  ponderous  theories  which  were  then  accepted  as 
the  alphabet  of  music.  Geminiani,  at  his  time,  resided  in  Dublin,  and 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  bard's  skill  and  musical  talent.  On  one 
occasion  he  played  for  him  a  concert  of  great  excellence,  but  in  order  to 
try  him,  cut  out  some  of  the  passages  and  phrases  here  and  there. 
Garolan  detected  the  faults,  and  excUumed  :  "  It  is  a  beautiful  composi- 
tion,'but  it  limps  now  and  Uien."  Most  of  Carolan's  airs  are  to  be  foond 
in  Edward  Bunting's  collection  of  "  Ancient  Irish  Music,"  also  in  Dofl^s 
edition  of  the  ^'  Melodies." 

There  is  no  finer  music,  amongst  all  that  has  descended  to  us  from  onr 
fathers,  than  those  relics  of  his  muse.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  did 
not  drop  more  numerous  feathers  of  her  dazzling  plumage,  ere  she  winged 
her  way  to  heaven.  What  songs  we  have  are  exquisite.  The  **  Faiiy 
Queen"  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  wUdest  of  the  bard's  airs ;  it  is  better 
known  as  Moore's  '^  By  the  Hopes  Within  us  Springing."  His  '^  Concerto"  is 
a  bold,  dashing  piece,  ringing  like  a  war  trumpet,  and  was  composed,  by  the 
way,  to  decide  a  wager  with  an  Italian  artist,  whom  Carolan  defeated  b 
the  tuneful  strife.  Of  his  planxties,  we  shaU  only  say,  they  are  caicnlated 
to  make  one  feel  light  about  the  feet,  while  the  monody  composed  oa  the 
death  of  his  wife,  wails  and  sighs  like  the  wind  stealing  through  weeping 
willows,  as  they  bend  over  the  silent  graves. 

An  exquisite  ear  appears  to  have  ever  guided  his  hand  and  pen.  He 
would  listen  with  wrapt  attention  to  the  grand  lines  of  the  Mantnan, 
though  totally  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  often  invented  sonorous,  meaningless 
words,  and  poured  out  those  quunt  children  of  the  sold  in  graceful 
hexameters. 

Since  his  death  there  have  been,  from  time  to  time  harpers  of  note, 
reminding  men  of  the  olden  day,  but  the  voice  of  the  Irish  people  for  a 
generation  and  a-half  has  decla^d  that  the  poet-mnsician  line  has  ended — 
that  Carolan  was  the  ^*  Last  of  the  Bards." 

R.  W.  McD. 
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PARALYZED  mDDSTIlT: 

At  the  Ume  when  the  people  of  the  United  States,  under  the  ioflai 
of  polhioal  delnaions,  are  breaking  to  pecea  the  ingenwna  mechanisQi  of' 
their  oombioed  indnttiy,  it  will  not  b»  iminteieaiing.  to  bEtfl%  glaoeeiat 
tiia  origm*  of  its  varions  parts.  To  those,  at  least,  who  are  aware  thai-  thar 
oommon  iqipetites  and  impalsea-  of  man,  by  tba  indostrjr  which  tbej  excila^ 
aie  the  grrat  causes  of  all  progress^  the  h^tory  of  tba  origin  of  the  vistbU^ 
arts  by  which  wants  are  gratified  and  progness  is  aaBored,.is  the  mostU*^ 
tereiting  of  all  histories.  Even  those  who  find  the  causes  of  sueh  progress- 
is  politicai  deaigos  cannot  look  with  indifference  on  the  inqMoveamUs^iB* 
those  arts  by  which  the  objects,  of  the  Statesonaiare  attained;. 

The  United  Shites  is  now  in  population  superior  to  ov  hoine>  empise, 
and  is  conaequeatly  to  be*  classed  aa  the  fourth^  or,  if  we  indndo  Gbi]i%.as' 
the  fifth  among  oiviliaed  nations.     In  its  case  tbe  origm  of  various  uts^ 
ohscnre,  or  utterly  lost  in  darkness,  iu  afanast  all  other  caaas,  is^aQeBrately 
knswn,  and  in  them  we  can  trace  the  growth  of  a  g^reat  natioo  back  to  its 
venr  birth.    In  almost  all  other  instances  fabulous  ages  have  been  required 
to  bring  into  existeneo' that  greatness  which  in  A]Dsries»haa  been  aehiored 
within  three  centuries,  and  the  bulk  of  wiiieb  has: aoSnaUy  grown  upwithin: 
the  memeiy  of  livi^  men ;  Lord  Lyodhura^  may  recoUect  the  timov- when 
the  United  States  had  not  four  millious  of  people.    And  in  other  known 
cifles,  to  increase  from  such  a  number  to  tidrty  nuUiona  requkedtten^. 
twielva,  or  twealy  centuries*    Our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  thi».  dif^ 
feRttce  does  not  make  it  leas  extraordinary.    Although  wa  can  traee 
unnutely  the  process  of  the  material  arts  by  whidh  tba  ri^d  growth 'has* 
been  suMined,  this  nUher  ioenases  than  diminishes  our  interest  in.  the 
phcnoaieBa#    We  see  them  ail,  from  first  to.  last;    We  have  not  to  •  hniit* 
for  the  founder  of  the  nation,  for  the^gre&tlaw^glver  whogaveit  fomMuid. 
osder,  for  theprmcipies  of  the  design  of 'vriiich  it  is  thecealizatioB,.fbo>tbeie 
se  none.    Adventures  in  search  of  w«altb,  exiles  escaping'  persecutiov,. 
fiuaffing  f(«' themselves  a. new  home  ima  vast  wildenMss^  and  temptiagc 
othento  join  them,  weleommg  the  oppressed,  andnetiunwtlKngito  receive 
the  degraded  and  the  oriminalr— the  refuse  of  old  driiiaalioa  oveifibwing,. 
without  a  leadep— intoa  new  world,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  their  neces- 
sities, beoommg,  in  air  astonishingly  short  period,  a  greatioatiou,  is  the 
^ome  of  their  history.-    The  origin  and  fvogress*  amongst  them;  of  the* 
arts  which  they  must  have  carried  to  oonsiderable  perfectioa*(  in  order' ta- 
live^  whether  inq»rtedtor  native  to  the  soil,. baa  been  weH  explained  by 
Dr.  J.  Leander  Bisbi^,  in*  an.  admirafale  work^  entitled  ^*  A  Hbtory*  of 
AsKricau'  Mamtfactnies,  &omi  1608*  ta  1B60,''  etc.,  to  whiofa  we  are  ioi- 
debtedtfor  maay  of  our  faeta  anddatesw 

^.Bong"  Gotto%  aaitis  now  termed  from,  its  s^iposed  power  ovea» 

pelitiad  ^urs,  waa  the  spentaaeous  peoduet  over  many  parts  oCAmertca^) 

and  was  cultivated  la;^^'tfae  old  domUoB,''  ar:the  state  of<  Vlrgmia  isfa^ 

milimd^  caUed^.at  a  very  eariy  period.    It  waa:  used  for.  ittfork>r  clothli^ 

vou  n.  u 
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and  ^'  Virginia  cloth,**  made  of  cotton,  and  woven  with  great  taste  by  the 
women  in  country  parts,  was  mnch  prized  for  the  nse  of  slaves.    Boonties 
on  linen  exported  ^m  England  checked  the  colonial  industry,  though  were 
counteracted  by  restrictions  on  raw  cotton   imported  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Braailt.     Far  from  supplying  all  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
cotton,  America  imported  it  till  1790.    It  had  made,  indeed,  an  attempt 
as  earty  as  1770  to  send  some  to  Liverpool ;  but,  as  late  as  1784,  the 
quantity  exported  was  so  small  that  an  American  ship  with  eight  bales  on 
board  was  seized  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  impossible  by  our  custom- 
house  that  so  much  could  be  exported  from  America.     In  the  year  1785, 
the  first  bag  of  cotton  was  exported  from  Charleston,  a  locality  which  poa- 
sesses  such  attractions  in  its  '^  yellow  gals"  that  now-a-days  every  melodious 
admirer  of  Eithopian  minstrelsy  expresses  his  determination  to  be ''  off*'  to 
it,  and  which  is  just  at  present  suffering  no  small  share  of  the  disagreeable 
vicissitudes  which  war  brings  in  its  trun.     About  the  year  in  qne^tion  it 
began  to  be  perceived  that  the  United  States  *'  might  become  a  great  cot- 
ton producing  country."    The  Birdens,  or  Bordens,  of  South  CaroUaa,  for 
the  name  is  spelt  both  ways,  imported  the  ^'  black  seed"  from  the  Bahamas, 
the  species  of  cotton  which  until  the  present  fratricidal  contest  was  the 
great  article  of  export,  and  invented  an  improved  roller  gin  for  cleaning  it 
In  1793,  the  invention  of  the  saw  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  who,  like  other 
ingenious  men,  was  rather  robbed  than  rewarded  for  his  invention,  gave 
great  impulse  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  States,  and  enabled  them  not 
only  to  (Ospense  with  a  supply  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Brazils,  bat 
to  undersell  these  countries  in  all  other  markets.     From  that  time  succes- 
sive improvements  in  the  operadons  for  cleaning  cotton,  combined  with  the 
*' splendid  inventions  in  England   for  converting  it  into  cloth,**  have 
promoted  incessantly  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  America.     In  1859,  the 
quantity  exported  from  the  States,  according  to  their  own  statistics,  was 
1,886,461,562  lbs.,  valued    at  152,000,000  dollars.     The  growth  of 
manufacturing   industry  in  England  is,  in   fact,  folly  matched   by  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  the  States.    The  two  went  together,  and  are  equally 
pans  of  the  combined  industry,  which  unites  nations,  as  well  as  indlviduais 
in  one  productive  family.    What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  criminal  ambition  or 
petty  caprice  of  any  one  or  any  number  should  be  the  means  of  casting  the 
apple  of  discord  in  the  midst  of  their  fellowmen,  and  while  severing  with 
the  sword  a  constitniion  cemented  by  the  life's  blood  of  their  forefathers, 
be  the  means  of  shattering — perhaps  irremediably — eveiy  feeling  of  inter- 
national courtesy,  harmony,  and  industrial  progress ! 

Were  it  possible  to  bring  into  one  focus  aU  the  widely-scattered  branches 
of  the  various  arts  employed  about  metals,  and  connect  each  of  them  with 
its  commencement,  we  should  find,  in  these  arts  also,  extended  and  im- 
proved as  they  have  been  throughout  the  civiLzed  world  since  America 
was  peopled  from  Europe,  a  growth  equal  to  that  of  the  cotton  mannfac- 
toes.  The  Americana,  need  we  remark,  are  skilful  workers  in  metals. 
They  succeed  equaUy  in  making  hatchets  and  steam-engines ;  they  have 
great  natural  advantages  both  in  the  nature  of  their  metallic  ores  and  in 
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fuel ;  and  no  other  difiadvantage,  if  it  be  one,  than  a  comparatiTe  high 
price  for  labour.  They  need  fear  no  competition.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
deeply  regretted,  that  their  legislature  shonld  have  imitated  the  ignorant 
l^latnres  of  £arope  of  the  last  centnrj,  and,  in  spite  of  Franklin,  shonld 
have  protected  native  industry  at  the  vast  cost  or  dvic  estrangement 
ending  in  civil  war.  The  Americans  were  continually  outraged  for  years, 
aad  at  length  driven  to  separation  by  restrictions  on  their  industry,  imposed 
bj  the  mother  country,  and  yet  they  have  now  blindly  and  ignorantly 
inflicted  on  themselves  the  evils  against  which  they  justly  rebelled. 

The  first  vessel,  larger  than  a  row-boat,  ever  built  in  the  United  States, 
wtB  the  work  of  a  Dotchman,  Captain  Andrien  Block,  at  Manhattan  river. 
New  York,  in  1614.  She  was  called  the  "Omest,"  and  was  but  of 
axteen  tons  burden.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1624  that  ship-building 
began  at  Plymouth,  and  now  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  is  as  large  as 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  sailing,  if  not  their  steam  vessels,  are  equal  to 
the  finest  built  in  England,  or  elsewhere.  The  Americans  claim  the  inven- 
tion of  driving  boats  by  steam.  But  this  is  one  of  those  improvements,  or 
applications,  of  new  motive  power  to  old  and  widely-used  instruments,  so 
evidently  feasible  and  desirable,  that  they  are  certain  to  be  made  in  many 
places  about  the  same  time.  Questions  of  priority  of  invention  are  of  great 
ifflportanoe  to  the  individuals  whose  pecuniary  interests  or  reputation  is  in- 
Tolved  in  them  ;  but  every  real  improvement  grows  so  certainly  from  the 
condition  of  society,  that  the  date  of  its  appearance  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  history  than  the  name  of  the  uncertain  and  partial  inventor.  At 
any  rate,  our  united  Transtlantic  brethren  were  the  second  great  maritime 
power  of  the  world.  What  they  may  dwindle  to  from  their  present  quarrel 
we  cannot  know ;  but  it  may  excite  the  astonishment  of  posterity  with  (he 
present  evidence  before  it  of  the  prosperity  they  have  already  attained. 

We  do  not  find  any  record  of  where  the  first  American  wind-mill  was 
biult,  but.the  first  water-mill  was  erected  at  Dorchester,  probably  as  early  as 
1628;  now  the  number  of  mills  for  grinding,  sawing,  paper-making,  etc., 
etc,  are  beyond  enumeration.  The  first  paper-mill  in  the  colonies  was 
erected  at  Boxbnrgh,  Pennsylvania,  before  1693,  by  David  Rittenhans,  from 
Anheim,  on  the  Rhine ;  now  above  two  thousand  mills  are  employed  in 
producing  paper  on  a  scale  and  quantity  eqaal  to  that  of  any  other  country. 
The  first  printing-press  was  erected  at  Cambridge,  where  the  establishment 
of  a  college  was  provided  for,  '^  within  eighteen  years  after  the  Pilgi'im 
Fathers  had  trod  the  rock  of  Pljrmonth."  There  education  and  printing 
went  hand  in  hand.  In  some  of  the  plantations,  even  in  Massachusetts, 
there  was  much  jealousy  of  the  press,  and  licensers  watched  its  operations, 
ud  determined  what  should  be  printed.  Now  they  are  unknown,  and  a 
printing-press,  one  of  the  necessities  of  modern  civilization,  is  put  up  in 
every  new  settlement  more  certainly  than  a  grist-mill. 

Such  18  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  manufactures  in 
-Vmeiica.  To  say  that,  up  to  the  period  at  which  we  write,  perfection  in 
any  one  of  them,  anywhere,  has  been  attained  would  be  simply  to  state  an 
absurdity.     But  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  think  that  the  footprints  of 
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Uioie  jMooeerft  vho,  witittn  a  cytle  of  len  than  three  oeaturies,  pUued  tiie 
broad  arroir  of  civilization  and  progreM  on  almost  every  rood  of  the 
American  continent,  shoald  now  be  threatened  with  a  partial,  if  not  eatirp, 
estinetioQ,  through  the  inflaenee  of  thad  fratriddai  warfare,  whieh,  nfwa-like, 
oasts  its  lethal  shadow  oiier  the  prospects  of  a  comtiy  and  a  people  as 
fertile  and  as  noMe  as  any  in  the  world.  It  is— and  sorry  are  we  to  be 
compelled  to  pen  the  werdiM-— ^oretrogation  of  dviUsation  to  barharisin— 
the  metamorphose  of  the  peace-loving,  earnest- working^itiaea  and  tiller  of 
the  soil  to  the  whooping;  sanguinary  destroyer  of  bis  khid.  Whit  boote 
il^to  the  world  if  the  ideas  of  its  greatest  inteUeote,  and  the  handcraft  of 
itfrmost  onnning  artificers,  after  oenturiesof  probata,  find  the  dhnacterir 
of  their  strength  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  e^ce  they  had  reaied 
with  potent  intellect  and  stalvrart  arm,  and  far  and  wide  to  hear  thepkasaat 
somsdt-of  indusH^  hnahed 


.  ^*  The  tumult  of  each  saoked  and  burning  village, 
The  iihout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  diowna, 

'Jlic  soldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage, 
Tlie  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns. 

T1ij»  biu-sting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 
'llie  rattling  mueketiy,  the  claslnng  blsde — 

And  ever  and  anon  in  tones  of  thunder. 
The  diafMon  of  <tha  cannoDsda** 

These  arc  the  noble  words  of  Longfellow,  and  we  feel  a  glow  of  real  pride 
when  we  thmk  that  tlieir  author — amongst  the  first  of  our  living  poets — ^is 
a  native  of  the  country,  whose  scenic  features  he  has  limned  so  well,  and 
to  whose  people  his  condnding  words  ave  just  ntw  so  prophetic  and  sugges- 
tive. 

^^  Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations. 

Hie  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter,  and  then  cease : 
And  like  a  beU,  with  solemn  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  moro  the  voice  of  Christ  say  **  Peace !" 

Peace !  and  noloi^ier from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  war's  great  organ  shakea  the  skiea^ 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals. 
The  hdy  melodies  of  love  arise/* 

For  the  welfare  of  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic,  for  our  own,  and  for 

that  of  common  humanity,  we  earnestly  trust  that  ere  long  the  valleys  and 

plains  which  now  echo  the  bays  of  sleuth-bounds  and  the  fierce  shouts  of 

angry  hosts,  may  hear  once  more  '*  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voiees." 

AU 

"  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  tent>p — 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  cazops  and  couits, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  £rror, 

Thefe  were  no  need  of  anenals  nor  forti4*' 
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LILLIE  BROWNE. 

BT  BUTU  MORRAY,  AUTHOB  OF  THE  ^'  TWO  LBHOBBS,'*  ETC. 

II. 

Five  jean  have  paased  onrer  George  TngsMn's  head  since  he  left  hk 
iMtif  e  town.  Foreign  travel  has  ^changed  him  flomewhat  in  iq>peaxiince, 
broued  his  skin,  and  given  him  a  more  stalwart,  manly  air.  Something 
ebe,  probably  some  inward  prooess,  has  made  his  eyes  graver,  and  his  brow 
sadder. 

He  stands  on  the  deck  of  his  6hq>,  with  folded  anns,  greeting  eage^ 
as  old  friends,  the  weli-remembered  wharves  and  stores,  as  the  vessel  moves 
alongside  the  quay.  Now  he  has  sprang  on  shore,  aad,  leaving  his  luggage, 
has  walked  bnakly  to  s.  hotel  iira  familiar  street. 

It  is  evening^'ttid  George  Tugcam  sallies  eat  to  take  a  look  at  old  streets 
and  hooses,  and  search  out  old  faces.  It  is  a  doll  expedilBon.  It  is  won- 
derfa]  what  cfaaages  do  happen  in  five  3rear8. 

He  is  sftaading  before  a  certain  honse  in  a  oertam  street.  That  is 
Lillie*8  room  with  the  blind  half  drawn,  where  her  canary  osed  to  hang. 
He  wonders  where  it  has  gone.  That  is  Dr.  Browne's  consulting  room,  and 
above  It,  is  the  drawing-room,  which  Ullie  used  to  fill  with  muaic^  iu  those 
eveniiigs, — ^those  long  dead  and  buried  evenings. 

George  walks  op  and  down  on  the  opposite  shady  side-path,  wondering 
as  he  goes  if  be«liall  smnmon  courage  to  cross,  andknock  at  the  door.  We 
will  not  pry  into  the  man's  thoughts  as  he  passes  back  and  forwards  upon 
tbe  flags,  till  the  light  dies,  and  the  dusk  grows  all  down  the  street. 
At  hut  he  crosses  the  road,  aud  knocks  at  the  door.  It  is  opened. 
"  Pray,  can  I  see  Dr.  Browne  ?" 
The  maid  looks  puzzled.     *^  He  doesn't  live  here,  air,  this  house  belongs 

to  Mr.  M ,    Perhaps  you  mean  the  gentleman  who  lived  here  before 

we  caiae.    I  belii^ve  he  was  a  doctor,  but  he's  dead,  sir,  he  died  at  May* 
fidd,  I  tlnnk." 
"  Dead  I  and  his  daughter,  do  you  know  anything  of  her  ?" 
'^  I  do  not,  sir,  I  don't  knew  anything,  except  that  a  doctor  lived  here, 
who  died** 

George  is  punished  now,  amply  punished  for  his  faitUesaness  and  his 
folly,  as  he  turns  down  the  street,  shivering  in  the  summer  night. 

Dead!  and  where  is  Ullie  gone?  Lillie  whom  he  had  so  loved,  and 
forgotten  for  a  few  months  of  infatuation,  whose  image  had  risen  again, 
and  qui<ddy  stolen  back  into  his  heart,  a  heart  purified  by  suffering  and 
repentance,  whose  gentle  spirit  had  borne  him  company  all  tJuxmgh  his 
exile,  whoee  light  hand  had  drawn  hun  homeward.  i\nd  now  having  come 
at  its  urging,  feeding  on  sweet  hopes  of  undeserved  happiness  yet,  to 
come,  thirsting  for  dear  words  of  forgiveness,  he  finds  only  tbe  shadow  of 
a  grave. 

He  knows  her  too  well  to  fear  that  she  is  some  happier  man's  contented 
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wife.     Hi8  thought  h  this,  "  LilHe  has  been  cast  out  on  the  world,  to  find 
her  own  bread,  God  knows  where  T 

He  thinks  of  Mrs.  West,  is  she  still  at  Ma}'field  ?  But  no,  Georgv" 
could  not  meet  Mrs.  West,  still  that  serrant  said,  *'  he  died  at  Majfidd!** 
Perhaps  he  may  there  find  some  clue  to  lillie's  fate.  He  returns  to  liLi 
hotel,  resolved  to  set  ont  on  the  morrow  for  that  white  village  of  the  las- 
oious  gardens,  where  the  happy  days  were  spent  long  ago. 

It  is  sunset  as  George  nears  the  outskirts  of  the  famous  wild  strawberry 
wood,  where  they  used  to  have  the  merry  pio-nics.  The  banks  are  ali 
bespriokled  now  with  scarlet,  for  it  is  deep  summer,  aud  the  roads  are 
white.  The  waves  are  plashing  their  old  music  in  the  sandy  creek,  and 
the  little  chnrch  spire  with  its  ivy  mantle  is  visible  above  the  graveyard  trees. 

That  graveyard  George  will  search  it.  He  alights,  sends  off  his  con- 
veyance, and  enters  among  the  mounds  and  monuments. 

Hush  !  there  is  music,  organ-strains,  and  children's  fresh  voices  coming 
in  gusts  through  the  open  choir  windows.  The  organist  is  pracUsing  hymns 
with  the  children. 

George  pauses  and  listens,  and  rambles  on,  with  a  blinding  moistare 
stealing  uncomfortably  to  his  eyes,  at  every  fresh  swell  of  soimd  that  tbe 
air  brings  him.     He  knows  that  hymn. 

And  now  he  has  found  what  he  seeks,  a  marble  slab  and  an  inscription — 
**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Browne,  M.D."  There  it  is.  And 
sighs  and  regrets  fall  not  upon  the  ears  of  the  dead. 

Again  the  plaintive  swell  of  that  hymn — ^mellow  and  clear  it  comes  to 
him,  like  the  utterance  of  a  calm  soul  that  has  shaken  itself  free  of  earth's 
troubled  shackles,  and  mounts,  mounts  through  ether,  singing  its  farewell 
to  a  weeping  world,  and  its  all*haii  at  the  gates  of  the  Crystal  City. 

They  are  few  who  have  seen  a  strong,  brave  man,  weep — weep  as 
women  often  do,  shedding  hot  running  tears,  that  will  escape  through  the 
sheltering  fingers  laced  over  the  convulsed  face  in  the  humiliation  of  grief. 
None  but  the  birds  and  the  angels  saw  George's  sorrow.  It  was  a  gust,  and 
it  has  blown  over.  Those  who  endure  with  constiQicy  feel  that  they  dare 
not  squander  energy  upon  useless  passion.  Calm  and  self-conqnered 
George  leaves  the  grave,  and  now  he  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  holy  house. 

Something  good  seems  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  m,  and 
point  the  way  to  a  certain  old-fashioned  pew.  There  he  had  knelt  many 
and  many  a  Sunday,  when,  as  an  orphan  lad,  he  had  come  to  spend 
the  sweet  summer  Sabbaths  with  kind  Mrs.  West.  There  is  a  lull  in  the 
music,  and  George  bnries  his  face  in  hb  arm,  thinking  of  the  fir^t  time 
that  Lillie  and  he  had  knelt  there  together,  side  by  side,  and  how  all  the 
air  about  him  was  scented,  because  of  the  bit  of  sweet  briar  which  lillie 
had  put  in  the  leaves  of  his  prayer-book,  on  the  way  to  church. 

Now,  the  organ  speaks  again,  and  one  clear  voice  takes  the  lead.  A 
yonng  voice,  but  not  that  of  a  child.  What  is  there  in  the  pure  echo  of 
that  soft,  womanly  voice  to  disturb  so  the  unseeu  listener  ?  Who  is  lead- 
ing the  children  ?  Whose  hand  is  uttering  by  the  organ's  mouth  tbe 
prayer  of  that  appealing  hymn  with  such  exquisite  pathos  ?     Is  there  any 
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soqI  bat  one,  which,  speakmg  through  masic's  lips,  could  so  sway  and 
master  George  Tagram's  seal  ?  Oh !  croel  dream,  if  it  be  indeed  a  dream. 
He  leaves  the  pew,  and  draws  nearer  to  the  choir,  with  steps  nnheard 
in  the  roll  of  the  mosic.  Yes,  it  is  indeed  Lillie.  More  pale,  more 
spiritnal  than  ever,  in  the  black  drapery  which  sweeps  in  soft,  heavy  folds 
from  her  slight  figure  as  she  sits.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  delicate  head, 
with  its  wreaths  of  brown  tresses*  nor  the  grave,  wistful  eyes  that  are 
gazing  afar  off  into  the  dreaming  vistas  of  unrevealed  worlds.  She  sits 
with  parted  lips,  among  the  fresh,  rosy  faces  about  her,  like  one  whose  soul 
had  been  swept  by  music-gusts  to  the  lintel  of  paradise,  and  who  listened 
in  reverent  ecstasy  to  the  whispers  of  gloiy,  wafted  back  on  breeaes  oi 
sound  by  the  wandering  spirit. 

George  screens  himself  agun.  He  hides  where  he  can  watch  her.  For 
a  while  it  seems  joy  enough  to  look  upon  her,  and  to  kneel  down  and  thank 
God  that  his  eyes  have  beheld  her  again.  Oh !  the  weary  days  of  com- 
panionless  labour,  of  hollow  pleasure,  of  nnsatisfiatale  empty-heartedoess, 
since  he  last  saw  that  pure  face,  tamiog  from  him  in  the  moonlight.  What 
a  coward  had  he  been,  he  the  strong  man,  in  comparison  with  this  silent, 
fragile  girl,  who  had  bravely  taken  up  her  burden,  and  carried  it  with 
courageous  dignity  throogh  years  of  disappomtment,  sorrow,  and  death. 
Her  qaiet  strength  had  borne  her  over  rivers  of  bitterness,  and  through 
shadowed  wastes ;  and  now  she  rested  on  a  peaceful  shore,  gazing  apon 
silver  clouds,  and  dreaming  about  angels. 

An  orphan  in  her  black  dress,  she  was  bravely  earning  her  bread, 
lillle  Brown,  who  had  delighted  many  drawing-rooms  with  her  music,  had 
harnessed  her  genius  to  a  stem  purpose,  and  sat  in  the  chou*,  and  played 
the  organ,  and  taught  the  Mayfield  children  to  chant  hymns,  in  order  Uiat 
she  might  have  a  roof  over  her  head,  and  wear  the  garment  of  a  lady. 
Yes,  Lillie  was  doubtless  now  the  Mayfield  organist.  Noble,  enduring, 
digxiified  little  Lillie ! 

And  now  the  children  have  fioished  their  lesson ;  and  with  a  smile,  and 
kind  word  .to  each,  the  teacher  dismisses  her  pupils.  Trooping  off  they  go, 
with  careful  feet,  and  whispering  voices,  till  they  get  out  of  the  holy  place, 
and  then  with  a  racing  clatter,  and  merry  cries,  and  snatches  of  the  prac- 
tised hymn,  till  the  breeze  grows  weary  of  carrying  theur  voices  so  far,  and 
they  drop  in  the  distance. 

The  suu  has  gone,  and  taken  his  pageant  with  him,  and  the  moon  looks 
forth  with  a  golden  shimmer  from  among  the  graveyard  trees.  She  gazes 
lovingly  in  at  lillie,  who  lingers  still  at  her  organ,  murmuring  an  irregalar, 
melancholy  reverie  to  the  stillness,  and  the  empty  charch,  and  for  the  con- 
solation of  her  own  spirit. 
"  Lillie  r 

It  is  George  before  her,  who  speaks. 

There  is  a  sudden  discord,  and  a  blurr  of  sound,  which  quivers  and 
rambles  slowly  away  into  ulence. 

Lfillie  is  not  one  who  faints  at  a  shock ;  such  people  are  spared  much 
fioapense,  much  distress,  and  exceeding  pain.    It  is  the  strivmg  to  realize 
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ite  stnigluig  ibr  pMMBoe^of  mud  at  a  aaUm,  and  pamfal  eawrgtay 
.ttetiaiakcs  ate  bewildtnamt  of  anfioriag  8o  latoOM.  A  aiMoo  wven  the 
.(UfiMky  aad  dispeaies  witli  the  aead  of  actkni.  lillie  eoald  sot  faint, 
aalie  only' fuaed' her  haad  wanderiaglj  over  her  forelieid  and  eyw  to  mahe 
•save  hiBaa  sot  a  viaien  coiyved  vp^hy  tkoee  iMintiog  atrains,  tfanmgli 
.whith  ake  liad  baen  oamnmmg  with  the  |Mtt.  Leairfwg  hearilj  on  the 
dOtganabeJiftediber^jaa'agahi,  and  realiaed  Gaaigit  seeUa^.her. 

tihe  gata  him  her  haad  with  ahardlyaaoMMd  quiataesBand  finudnen, 
aad'ilNive  ^lo  hid  him  irotooae,  hat  her  Kpe .  qnimnd  yainlj,  aad  would 
iihape  DO'Woode.  Then  thej-atood  silent  in  the  anptyatiUoefi^ofthe 
ohveh  lor  aeomeDts,  whieh  leeBed  hoaes,  while  the  moan  foae  faUer  aid 
more  lostroaa  above  the  trees,  and  the  distant  camars  of  .the  aiaioB  begai 
'to' grow  dusk. 

At  last  liBie  found  her  Toioe.  *^  Yon  «ae  weie— eifcome,  George,"  she 
«Dd,  **  I  fthoo^tyon  did  not  mean  to  ^nlniL  Yaar  fiaends  nsost  havB 
.been  •my  glid  to  see  70a  ?' 

'*  Yoa^ure  the  firtt  who  has  seen  me,"  he  aaidi  ^  U^ indeed,  I  auy  dsn 
.caU  jon  £ricnd,  after  ail  I  hanre  doae  to  forfeit  nj  daun." 

'*  Geofge,"  said  LUlie,  wiUi  a  great  sweetness  lOf  dignity,  ^'Wag  ago 
iHian  we  met  last,  we  .yarled  as  fiiends.  Tmt  aualyhas  not  made  v 
eoeaaies.     I  ano^  iMtoady-yaar  fnead." 

Liilie's  wofds  were  simple,  and  her  voiee  was  low  aad  qniet ;  bat'tfaB 
colour  was  going  and  coming  on  her  cheak  with  a  pallid  ebb,  and  a  udd 
mh ;  and  aha  leaned  more  and  more  hearily  on  the  organ.  Bat  George 
rwonld  not  bow  be  dismiased  bj  calm  conventiemil  aentenoes.  His  cheek 
fhnned  and  his  eye  shone  with  the  iito  of  sospense. 

''  Lillie,"  he  said,  ^<  I  have  oome  on  one  enand,  and  that  errand  is  to 
.yon.  Yon  hare  spoken  of  onr  last  meeting,  I  must  apeak  of  it,  loo.  One 
.who  was  as  heartless  as  beantifiil  made  sport  of  changiag  me  from  an 
honoorable  man  to  a  coward  with  broken  faiUi  and  word.  Her  fault  is  no 
sezcDse  for  my  ain.  I  searoely  ever  beliered  her  tme,  and  yet  I  yielded  to 
Jier  faaciaation.  New  fimgied  with  a  glitteriag  toy,  I  lat  my  pore  n» 
Jewel  fall  ont  of  my  hands.  I  was  bittnrly  pnniah^  I  ^nickly  saw  how 
hoUow  was  the  exchange.  When  she  cast  ane  off  to  aaarry  a  richer  mss, 
I  had  no  grief,  only  shame.  I  longed  to  come  and  throw- myself  at  yonr 
feet,  and  crave  pardon  and  a  rctnm  of  love,  bat.oonsoiettce  wnnld  not  let 
me  have  the  eomrage  to  do  it.  I  fled  away  fronbiiome  and  ooaalry.  Dliie, 
may  I  go  on  with  my  story  P' 

She  has  baen  lialeniag  with  heaving  breast  and  down^cast  eyes.  She 
bows  her  head,  and  Geoige  iuiries  «n. 

'^  No  good  fortune  followed  me.  Yonr  face,  aa  I  saw  at  last,- fall  of 
reproach,  bannted  me  night  and  day.  Yonr  face,  as  I  used  to  see  it,  lov- 
ing and  bright,  would  not  let  me  vest,  fiHiag  me  with  vain  loaging,  and 
bitter  repentance  ofmy.  miserable  folly.  Things  did  not  prosper  with  me. 
I  had  no  heart  for  riches  or  reputation,  and  I  coM  not  obtain  either.  I 
thavB  not  the  wealth  ner  poaition  I  shonld  have  attained  era. now,  had  you 
heenaay  wife.    life  is  nothing  to  me  without  you,  aad  I  have  came  baek 
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with  the  wild  hope  that  the  past  maj  not  he  kietnevable.  I  have  lonnd 
yoa  ML  4uphaD,  working  for  bread.  I  am  sot  rich,  bat  I  have  eaongh  lor 
simple  wants.  I  can  at  least,  save  yoa  from  toil ;  and  if  a  life  of  devotion 
cuk  atone  for  the  past,  it  shall  be  ardently,  ontiriBgly  given.  Lillie,  Liliie 
dearoBt,  say  yoa  may  yet>be  my  own  ?'* 

She  does  not  fpeak,  she  caaoot^yet.    A  chill  seises,  him. 

*^  I  see.  I  was  maane  to  hope.  My  sin  is 'too  great  to  be  forgiveo." 
He  aoyes  from  her. 

"George !  George !  do  not  leave  me  again." 

.He  tarns  at  the  pleading  v»ice,  to  aee  a  yearning,  teaifal  iJMse,  and  in 
anether  moment  LiHie  is  sobbing  npon  hie  bieast. 

Under  the  stany  suamer  twilight  they  left  the  graveyard«gate.  Liliie 
said: 

"  George,  <who  teld  yon  that  I  was  earning  my  beaad  ?" 

*^  No  ene,  darling ;  but  I  saw  yon  at  work  among  yenr  popils,  and  1 
knew  befoteliand  that  yon  cooldaot  nor  would  net.  live  idle.'* 

*^  Yon  seem  Tery  glad  that  I  am  so  peer." 

''  Yesy  selfish  as  it. may  seem,  I  am  glad  that  I  oanaaiTe  yoa  from  any 
tnmUeor  hardship.  I  believe  it  w^oald  have  given  me  .delight  to  have 
iosad  y«a  in  raga." 

''Then  yon  will  net  be  sorpriaed  or  annoyed  at  finding  my  home  veiy 
poor  and  miserable  ?" 

"  No,  dariing,  no.'* 

Then  they  went  on  in  silence,  round  by  the  borders  of  the  strawberry 
Boeated  wood,  avoiding  the  white  gossipping  street  of  Mayfield,  and  reach- 
ing the  opposite  gardened  road  by  field-piuhs  and  hedge-aides.  They  went 
along  silently,  each  heart  being  too  full,  having. too  mach  that  it  wished  to 
otter,  and  nnable  to  tiunk  of  any  one  thing  which  ought  to  be  said  first. 

''  Why  «re  jwl  going  ia  here  ?"  asked  George,  «s  Ldllie  pushed  open 
the  aide  door  of  a  handsome  entrance  gate,  and  beckoned  him  to  follow  her 
op  the  Avenae. 

'^  Doyoa  know  this  place  ?"  ahe  said,  evading  his  qoestion. 

''  Yes,  quite  well.     It  is  May  Park,  Mr.  Darrdl's  place." 

^  Poor.Mr.  Darrell  is  dead.  May  Park  now  bekmgs  to.a  friend,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  it." 

She  was  bringing  bim  qaickly  on  by  the  band,  np  the  avenue. 

"  Bnt  why  do  yoa  bring  me  here  now  ?  I  do  not  want  to  visit  any 
one.     Why  come  heiO'SO  late  ?" 

''  I  am  expected'to  tea.  Mrs.  West  is  here,  and  Nannie.  Don't  you 
remember  Nannie  Lester  ?  She  b  married  new.  Her  husband  and  she 
are  here  to-nigfat.  I  fear  I  have  kept  them  waiting  on  me.  You  will 
come  with  me,  George  ?    You  said  you  would  see  me  home." 

He  was  pnnzled  and  half  vexed ;  but  ahe  coaxed  htm  on.  They  neared 
the  hmidsome  house,  with  its  stuccoed  balooues  and  ponico,  its  sweeping 
lawn  of  velvet  green,  its  gigantic,  ondnlating  beech-trees,  its  draperies  of 
tresailled  .jasmine  and  fioating  labumnm.  Mrs.  West,  graver,  more 
matMBly,  totkiod-loekingju  ever,  was  standing,  watching  ^r  Liliie  from 
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the  porch,  in  the  liogering  daylight,  aod  the  brightening  moonlight.  Wonder 
and  anxiety  were  on  her  face  as  the  two  approached,  and  another  change 
came  over  it  when  she  recognised  George. 

Lillie,  with  a  radiant  face,  placed  the  hand  of  her  tmant  lover  in  that 
of  her  friend,  and  said :  ^^  Dear  Birs.  West,  it  is  George  come  home." 

Then  she  slipped  past  them  and  escaped  into  the  honse. 

Mr.  West  and  Nannie's  bridegroom  were  sauntering  in  the  gardes. 
Nannie  herself,  the  new  little  wife,  had  come  to  the  window  to  catch  the 
moonlight  upon  the  entertaining  pages  of  her  noveL  Again  and  again  she 
laid  it  down,  and  wondered  why  Ltllie  had  not  come  home,  and  pnzzled 
her  brains  to  gness  who  was  the  strange  man  with  whom  Mrs.  Weft 
walked  np  and  down  so  perseyeringly  npon  the  gravel. 

George  most  sorely  have  made  fall  confession  to  Mrs.  West,  and  re- 
gained his  once  large  comer  in  her  capacious  heart,  or  she  ncrer  wonld 
have  been  smiling  on  him  with  so  much  of  the  old  genial  cordiality.  Maoj 
things  had  been  discussed  and  settled,  and  now  she  was  saying : 

"  You  should  value  her,  dearly,  George,  now  and  for  ever  If  ever 
woman  was  faithful  in  this  worid,  it  is  Lillie.  She  was  always  much  ad- 
mired and  loved  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  her. 
Formerly  those  were  few ;  she  was  so  retiring,  and  her  drenmstances  kept 
her  so  in  the  shade.  But,  latterly,  since  her  rich  inheritance  has  brought 
her  before  the  world's  eyes,  and  given  full  play  to  her  beaudfiil  tastes  and 
charitable  energies,  there  is  no  end  to  the  homage  she  has  received.  The 
poor  worship  her,  she  is  like  a  child  among  them  ;  and  all  the  wealth  and 
talent  of  the  neighbonrhood  have  been  at  her  feet.  Never  was  a  woman 
so  besieged  by  suitors,  and  so  utterly  regardless  of  them  all." 

George  has  been  listening  like  one  in  a  dream. 

''  Stop  a  moment,  Mrs.  West.  Do  I  understand  you  cleariy  ?  I  have 
been  persuaded  till  this  moment  that  Lillie  was  at  present  earning  her 
bread  as  organist  of  Mayfield  Church.     Is  this  not  the  case  ?" 

^^ Organist  of  Mayfield  Church!  Yes,  surely;  but  also  poor  Mr. 
Darrell's  wealthy  heiress.     Did  you  really  not  know  this,  George  ?" 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  West !" 

There  was  such  a  deal  of  bitter  disappointment  and  humiliation  in  the 
young  man's  tone,  that  his  friend  checked  the  merry  laugh  which  had 
broken  forth  at  his  astonished  face. 

''  Oh !  Mrs.  West,  had  I  known  this,  could  I  ever  have  had  the  boldness 
to  ask  her  for  the  promise  she  gave  me  to-night  ?  What  will  the  worid  say  ? 
What  will  even  you  and  she  think  ? 

"  My  dear  George,"  said  the  matron,  taking  his  hand  in  her  fair,  soft 
one,  '^  in  spite  of  your  faults,  and  I  always  knew  you  had  some,  I  have 
known  you  too  well  ever  to  suspect  you  of  being  a  mercenaiy  lover.  As 
for  the  world,  never  heed  I  There  are  no  people  so  miserable  as  those  who 
care  too  much  for  the  world's  verdict.  Your  own  conscience  shookl  be 
enough  to  content  you ;  and  Lillie's  full,  undonbting  trust." 

Mistress  Nannie  dropped  her  novel  in  astonishment  when  Geoi^ 
Tagram  came  into  the  drawing-room.     However,  her  quick,  little  feminine 
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wits  guessed  at  once  how  matters  stood,  and  her  warm  little  heart  gladly 
overflowed  with  affectionate  greetings  and  welcomes. 

Soon  the  rambling  gentlemen  came  in.  The  bride  introduced  the 
straoger  to  her  husband  as  her  ^*dear  old  friend,  George  Tugram  ;*'  and 
Mr.  West  was  rejoiced,  for  many  reasons,  to  see  again  '^  that  fine,  jonng 
fellow"  whose  banishment  abroad  he  had  always  deplored. 

The  moonlight  had  now  become  so  brilliant,  flooding  through  all  the 
windows,  that  the  room  was  as  bright  as  day.  It  was  unanimonsly  voted 
that  heaven's  radiant  illnminations  should  not  be  quenched  by  shutter  or 
candle,  and  in  the  mellow  brightness  the  nm  was  carried  in,  and  the 
company  gathered  blithely  round  the  tea-table.  Not  was  the  mistress  of 
the  house  absent.  Lillie,  who  had  worn  her  mourning  for  four  years,  so 
that  people  believed  she  never  meant  to  leave  it  off,  now  came  into  the 
room  wiUi  a  swift,  shy  step,  wearing  a  robe  of  pure  white  moslio.  Her 
face,  too,  had  undergone  a  transfiguration.  A  warm  flush  and  happy 
smQes  hsid  taken  the  place  of  her  former  pale,  gentle  reserve. 

It  was  a  happy  evening  of  reunion,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

LAte  that  night,  George  and  Lillie  stood  together  upon  the  moonlit  lawn. 
They  were  saying  good-night,  but  Lillie  is  saying  something  else. 

^'  If  yon  love  me,  George,  never  hint  at  this  again.  You  wanted  to  find 
me  a  beggar,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  so,  and  your  pride  must  endure 
the  discoveiy  that  I  am  a  rich  woman.  But  bear  me  once  for  all,  George. 
If  you  had  come  to  me  a  labourer,  working  at  your  spade,  and  I  had  been  a 
queen,  I  would  have  come  down  from  my  throne  and  gone  to  live  in  your 
oibin.  Now,  good-night  and  pleasant  dreams,  and  don't  be  late  for  break- 
out in  the  morning.'' 

It  was  still  five  minutes  after  this,  however,  when  Lillie  tripped  back 
over  the  lawn  alone.  All  her  friends  promised  to  meet  again  for  a  merry 
breakfast  party  at  her  table  next  morning.  And  Lillie  slept,  the  first  time 
for  many  years,  without  a  pain  in  her  heart  or  a  tear  on  her  pillf^w.  She 
slept,  and  was  visited  by  paradise  dreams. 
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We  have  memorials,  writ  in  many  places. 

Pictures,  and  monuments,  and  scrolls,  and  books, 

From  which  the  Dead,  embalmed  in  tender  shadows, 
Speak  with  us  in  remembered  tones  and  looks. 

A  violet  in  the  dripping  grass  of  April, 
Sheds  sweet  associations  from  its  leaves ; 

And  solemn  memories  shine  for  us  in  harvest, 
Out  of  the  landscape,  rich  in  golden  sheaves. 

Death  presses  on  ns  ever.    There's  no  glory 
But  hath  a  mournful  and  a  tearful  side — 

Some  gray  reminiscence  of  Love,  recalling 
Affections  Time  and  Trust  hath  sanctified. 
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A  umgy  «  wbif|Mr,  the  light  Uagh  of  ohildrfiap— 
A  faint  star  twiakiing  throngh  a  aisty  aky ; 

A  breeie  that  shaJfMi  the  flowera  upan  the  cuement, 
Are  dreams  and  hiatoriaa  of  dajs  gone  bje. 

Yet  most  I  love  the  qaaintlj*mottled  Bible, 
Wherein,  in  many  hands,  are  faintly  writ, 

Births,  namef ,  and  deaths  of  the  beloved  Departed, 
Who  with  their  Savionr  in  hb  kingdom  sit. 

Tears  have  their  way.     Belw«ea  me  a«d  the  parebnent, 
Weak  as  I  am,  there  comes  a  gentle  base, 

The  hmg  lites  flicker  into  broken  (fagtaents, 
Amd,  weeping,  dreaming,  still  I  sit  aad  gase. 

Here  is  the  record  of  oar  earlieit  dariin^^ 
Onr  gentle  Both,  whom  God  bath  taken  away, 

Ere  years  had  sbom  the  spUadenr  from  ber  faaoies, 
Bicfa  as  an  orabard,  bkMaoniig  in  May. 


Well  I  fecall  heiv^biue-eyed  little  babbler, 
Pilling  at  eve  and  morning  at  my  knee. 

In  a  faint  voice,  whose  tremulous  devotion 
Used  tonch  me  with  ils  grave  solemnity. 

Her  eyes  have  feasted  on  those  holy  pages, 
Her  baby  hands  have  tnrned  those  brown  leaves  o*ec, 

Syllabling  Qod*s  promises  and  mercies. 

From  the  first  day  *till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Well,  Bfae  is  gone — I  saw  her  blanched  as  linen, 
Sleep  in  her  little  cot,  the  sleep  of  death, 

Bnt  I  conld  lift  my  eyes  to  Him  in  Heaven, 
And  there  behold  her  with  the  eyes  of  Faith. 

Onr  sweet,  dead  DarKngs— -bnild  ns  steps  immortal, 
From  the  green  graveyards  where  their  hearts  repose. 

Unto  a  fairer  height ;  and  from  their  ashes 
The  ro8emai;y  of  holy  patience  bbws. 

My  poor,  poor  boy,  yon  did  not  die  amongst  as ; 

My  bright-haired  AVlUiam,  it  was  yonrs  to  die 
Far,  far  from  home,  where  the  Bermudas  glitter, 

Under  a  baking  snn  and  cloudless  sky. 

There  npon  midnight,  in  the  dawn  of  Summer, 
Tempest  and  lightnings  shattered  the  stout  bark ; 

And  she  went  down  with  all  her  bope  and  promise. 
Into  the  habitation  of  the  shark ! 
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God  comfort  me,  I  cannot  help  this  weeping, 

And  yet  I  knoir  God  walketh  on  the  land ; 
His  care  is  infifrite,  and  Her  nphokleth 

The  waters  in  the  holbw  of  His  band. 

And  I  am  Uind^  and  will  not  dare  nnriddie 
The  Proyidence  that  worketfa  sarc  and  wise. 

In  wonderful,  dark  ways  that  hot  perplex  ns. 
Seeking  to  fathom  them  with  himuui  ejes. 

0  Lord !  receive  mj  tmst-^e  hath  not  perisheil, 

For  him  doth  live  thine  aU*atoning.  grace ; 
And,  with  the  prophet,  I  believe  hereafter, 

He  shall  behold  his  SsYioor  face  to  face, 

In  the  bright  kingdom  where  no  tempest  rageth — 

Where  no  heart-breaking  separations  be, 
Where  Love  divine,  unlimited,  transcendent, 

Shall  be  the  lamp  for  all  eternity. 

0  hasband,  0  mj  own,  my  darling  Charles, 
Your  very  name,  dear  lore,  is  -writ  in  tears- 
Blotched  deep  with  agony — for  I  remember 

That  dismal  diiy  through  all  the  after  years. 

1  did  not  dream  that  death  was  at  our  threshold, 

I  did  not  tbink  that  you  should  die  so  soon, 
When  aH  the  world  outside  was  life  and  soBshioe, 
And  by  yo«r  bedside  were  the  flowers  of  June. 

You  held  my  hand  in  yours — your  eyes  were  lustrous, 

And  then  I  thovghtyour  hand  grew  damp  and  cold  ; 
I  kissed  your  brow,  and«aid,  ^'Love,  speak  unto  rae.*' 

Suddeoithe  Sumner  wind  thecnrtam  rolled 
• 

Back  from  your  face.     "  My  God — not  gone  for  ever ! 

So  good,  80  young,  so  loviDg--call  him  back  !*' 
0  wretched  world,  without  a  gleam  of  sonshuoe 

Beaming  through  giim. affliction's  cloudy  rack ! 

0  pity,  pity  for  the  hopeless  hoper ! 

0  balm  for  the  poor  heart  that  will  not  break, 
But  looks  on  glazed  eyes  that  sfaHll  not  open, 

And  listen  for  the  voice  that  shall  not  speak. 

Crushed  by  the  misery  of  my  bweavement, 

1  could  but  sit  and  stare — ^tears  would  not  come ; 
Graves  yawned  around  me  wheresoever  I  turned, 

Passionless,  comfortless,  purposeless,  and  dumb. 
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And  I  forget  that  God  was  looking  at  as, — 

Looking  down  mercifal  on  oar  despair — 
Forgot  that,  at  that  very  boor,  the  hearens, 

In  my  beloyed,  had  crowned  another  heir. 

Then  from  the  little  chapel  in  the  meadows, 
I  heard  the  tender  roices  of  the  choir : — 

^^  The  spirit  shall  retom  to  Him  who  gave  it, 
God  tiieth  hambleness  of  heart  in  fire." 

And,  tonched  by  the  compasuon  of  the  anthem, 
Upon  yonr  pukeless  breast  my  head  I  laid. 

Fell  on  my  knees,  beside  the  bed  of  moarning. 
And,  In  my  pierdng  anguish,  wept  and  prayed. 

Prayed  for  forgiveness — ^prayed  for  resignation, 
The  silrer  chord  was  loosed  to  knit  no  more ; 

The  golden  bowl  was  broken  at  the  cistern ; 
Bat  He  who  made  and  fashioned  coald  restore. 

And  soon  the  radiant  and  peace-bearing  angels 

Ministered  invisible  nnto  my  grief. 
And  I  arose  and  faced  that  awful  sorrow, 

With  tears  that  blinded  whilst  they  brought  relief. 

Time  softens  down  onr  cares ;  the  tempest  yapoar, 
That  makes  the  noonday  sa^  its  baleful  gnest, 

Flies  far,  and  turns  to  sapphire  and  vermilion, 
At  evening  time  above  the  glowing  west. 

Thus  the  worst  griefs  that  darken  oar  existence, 
Take  gentler  hues  and  shapes  as  we  decline, 

And  see  them  changing,  in  the  light  of  patience. 
To  pathways  leading  to  a  world  divine. 

Dear,  holy  Book,  beside  the  tear-stained  pages 
That  chronicle  the  graves  mid  which  I  sit. 

Shine  the  fair  leaves  in  which,  in  words  unfading, 
God's  holy  promises  are  sealed  and  writ. 

Knowledge  and  bitterness  increase  together  ; 

But  they  are  wise  who,  trnsting  in  thy  word, 
Lay  down  their  burdens  at  the  feet  of  Patience, 

And  wait  for  resurrection  in  the  Loi^. 
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That  we  do  get  along  somehow  is  pretty  certain,  with  a  good  deal  to  get 
through,  and  a  great  deal  to  get  at.     Our  hardest  work,  or  our  pleasantcst 
pastime  is  chequered  in  various  ways  by  many  drawbacks  and  interrup- 
tions.    And  not  the  less  do  they  despoil  ns  of  our  equanimity,  perhaps 
even  of  our  very  amiabilities,  that  they  originate  not  unfreqnendy  with 
oonelyes.     Yon,  for  instance,  purpose  an  excursion.     You  have  antici- 
pated the  pleasure  for  many  days  before.     Your  baggage  wants  nothing  in 
completeness,  down  even  to  the  nic-nacks  of  portable  stationery,  and  a  courier- 
bag  foil  of  coppers.     The  day  dawns  auspiciously,  you  are  up  early,  and  are 
foil  of  jokes  and  banter.     Appetite  and  breakfast  have  alike  vanished,  and 
jOn  have  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  your  toilet.    For  the  first  mile  the 
old  nag  goes  well,  but  it  suddenly  comes  to  a  stand- still,  and  refuses  to 
proceed.     The  potent  incentives  are  vigorously  applied  but  to  little  purpose, 
and,  at  last,  it  sets  off  at  such  a  doggedly  slow  pace,  that  you  are  certainly 
put  out  of  temper,  and  begin,  at  last,  to  feel  you  will  be  put  out  of  time. 
At  length,  having  escaped  the  dangers  of  some  obtrusive  curb-stones,  and 
disturbed  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  numbers  of  gravc-Iooking  way-side  geese, 
jou  all  at  once  gain  a  distant  view  of  the  pier,  and  arrive  at  the  land- 
ing-pUoe  in  time  to  observe  the  steamer  wearing  round  into  the  open  sea. 
Not  knowing  at  the  moment  precisely  what  you  are  about,  you  think  of 
shouting,  bnt,  abandoning  that  impulse,  you  spasmodically  mount  the  top 
of  your  vehicle,  land  madly  dashing  your  hat  on  the  end  of  your  umbrella, 
gesdcnlate  a  signal  of  distress,  which  the  tranquil,  punctual  people  on  board 
fancy  a  frantic  effort  at  an  affectionate  adieu,  and  respond  accordingly, 
fiat  for  that  old  nag  which  turned  up  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  which 
never  once  occaned  to  you  as  a  possible  intervention,  you  had  not  missed 
the  steamer,  and  lost  your  temper  for  a  week.     For  a  moment  yon  survey. 
with  chagrin,  the  departing  boat,  and  contemplate  with  a  scowl  that  wretched 
old  brute,  looking  so  placid  in  its  delioqnency,  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
your  discomfiture,  till,  calming  down  to  a  little  reflection,  you  come  round 
to  the  notion  that,  perhaps,  yon  did  not  leave  a  sufficient  margin  for  those 
possible  contingencies  which  determine  the  good  fortune  we  enjoy,  or  the 
ill-luck  we  deplore.    Human  destiny  is  not  determined  merely  on  great 
occasions,  and  by  great  events,  bnt  chiefly  by  some  of  that  legion  of  little 
things  whoee  ever-active  and  ever-present  agency  it  is  nnwise  to  disregard 
as  trivial  and  common-place.    It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  we  always 
assign  to  the  future  the  task  of  supplying  the  defidencies  of  the  present, 
and  repairing  the  losses  of  the  past-— that  we  are  constantly  apologizing  to 
sucoeae,  and  making  vows  of  some  prospective  activity  which  is  to  turn  the 
tables  on  ill^uck,  and  to  send  us  back  waving  in  triumph  the  crutch  that 
helped  na  a(  the  outset  to  hobble  on  onr  laborious  journey.   It  is  possible  that 
thM  drawbacks  are  the  inevitable  waste  of  action-— the  loss  occasioned  by 
oooverting  what  is  raw  into  what  is  ready  for  nse — the  deodand  we  must 
offer  to  the  Fates,    fiibbins,  after  weeks  of  anxious  solicitude,  ha?,  at  last, 
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resolved  to  do  a  little  in  the  holiday  lioe  by  taking  a  three  hours'  joamey 
to  a  place  for  a  three  days'  sojonm.     Bibbins  has  the  evening  before  an- 
noanced  to  a  select  circle  of  his  friends,  his  intended  jonmey.     He  has 
tsken  a  formai  and  tender  adien  of  each,  and  speaka  of  hts^reiom  as  a  iking 
of  the  fnftiire*     It  is  evident  that  Bibbins- iS' a  tyro  in  tnTelKog;  and  has 
some  ioiUstinol  notion  of  the  importance  attached  lo  the  dMfactnr  of  tonrist 
whksh  he  essays  very  largely  on  the  follonrtng  moming  wbei%  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  a  patriarokal  cavpet^bag,  axagged  archin  foltows«t  h£ 
heeb,  while  he  himself  pants  np  the  -  milway-elmrs,  and  emeigea  on  the 
plutform  in  a  highly  excited  state,  with  a  hnge  winypet  ptndaat  (ma.  his 
left  arm,  and  a  bnndto  of  fascionll,  in  the  ehape  of  an  ombnHa  ani  tteee 
walking  sticks,  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  huge  paper  panel,  a 
fishing-rod,  a  hat-oase,  and  a  whining  terrier.     A  dosp«drawn  iwpiintien^ 
and  an  expression  of  relief  follow  the  harried,  deposit,  of  his  impedimnnta. 
Bibbins,  somewhat  ont  of  breath,  is  not  omt  of  ooaseqaence^  bnt  boldly  paces 
to  and  fro  as  he  adjasts  his  gWmss,  or  dons  his  cap,  in  the  fasfaioa  of  n  man 
tbomt  to  take  part  in  some  coming  enoonnter.     With  an  air  of  Infioitance 
he  addresaea  frivolous  questions  to  the  gnasd,  ratce  the  poor,  pers|Kring 
nrehin  for  his  negligence,  takes  the  beok*?tall  by  stonny  and  Ta-a^iean  on 
the-  platform,  pemnng  the  Sporting  Neura^  and,  at  internds,  casting  MIKii^ 
glances  into  the  iirBt-claBS  compartments.   There  Is  little  more  hnaid  or  seen 
of  Bibbins  till,  at  a  station,  a  hnndmd  miles  from  heme,  ha  is  heaidtitteaa* 
eniug  vengeance  on  the  railway  company,  and,  in  the  noKt^  fraatieaily*par> 
.suing  the  retceatmg  train  with  the  cry  of,  ^'Stop  ganrd!  ray  bag!   nrr 
bag!"    He  returns  ffom.fais  vain  pursuit,. deeply  imfsresaed  with  thin  idea 
thi^  with  less  baggage  he  might,  as  lie  fancies,  have  dhniniBhedtha  lypenr* 
ance  of  importaace,  bnt  that  he  would  haverhad  fewer  Gai««nd  leasTeKatina. 
Bnt*  it' is  not  merely  in  the  thousand  and  one  little  incidents  of  Ufe  to 
whiclt  these  diawbaeka  so  perttaacionsly  adhere ;  in  the  ininiie  variety  of 
bnman  cfaaiaoter  they  may  be  fcvnd  equally  abuidant  and  eqnsftyi^dnstiuu  - 
tive ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  admonitory  to  observe  bowtbs  gap  «f 
some  amiable  weakness,  or  the  narrow  fiasme  of  a  venial  negleet  m^  widnn, 
by  insensible  degrees,  into  the  3rawning  chasm  of  positive  delinqneney.    Of 
drawbacks  to  completeness,  which  are  the  resnlt  of  indolenee  rather  than  of 
anything  less  pardonable,  we  have  instances  in;ev«ry-day  convwsntion  w  oor^ 
rospondeace«  ''  Excuse  this  hurried  sarawl— foller  detidls  in  myineat^*'  writna 
yoiv  correspondent,  bnt  the  details  never  come,  and  the  banied  scrawl  is 
again  repeated^  and  again  asked  to  be  excosed.    Two  friends  engage  in 
rnntnal  eonveraation,  mid,  with  that  dtliciens  immnniiy  to  ezactttade  which 
familiarity  enjoys,  a  .great  part  of  the  coaversation,  is  altogether'  elMp^ 
oal.     Sentences  aro   begun,  on   both-  sides,  which  are  neRner-  intended 
to  be  finished.     The-  oae  tells  the  other  about  something,  or  soma  ome 
that    was    so    like-  somethmg,    or    somn   one    else.     ^^  indeed,   jaat 

a»  like  as ^^  and  hare  there  is  a  pause ;  and,  if  the  ^Hwo  peaa,''  of  h 

memorial  usage,  do  not  roU  in  his  way,  the  other  is  left  to  oonf ectuze 
extreme  likeness  of  the  two  things  by  an  unassisted  effort  of  ImaginalkMn. 
Thisoonseiouaneas  of  iuoompleteneBs  is  both  mmw  permanent  and 
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preraleiit  than  one  would  at  first  sight  suppose.  Yon  never  meet  a  man 
in  a  state  of  healthful  activit7  and  tolerable  hopefulness,  occupjing  an  ob- 
score  or  equivocal  position,  who  does  not  volunteer  the  remark  that  he  is 
there  onlj  temporarilj — that  his  friends  are  interestmg  themselves  in  his  be- 
half— and  that  nothing  but  an  irrepressible  love  of  occupation  would  lead 
him  for  a  moment  to  dim  the  irreproachable  family  escutcheon  by  even  a 
temporary  obscuration. 

It  is  tolerably  plain  that  the  world  has  not  been  furnished  with  much 
else  than  half-characters.  There  is  so  much  power  which  indolence  or  mo- 
desty leaves  undeveloped,  and  so  much  reputed  wisdom,  hot  the  gloss  of 
foOy,  that  one  might,  with  a  suitable  half -eye,  observe  that  this  possibly 
forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  those  allegorical  artists  who  first,  in  toga 
and  dncture,  drew  the  dumb  centaur  or  the  beckoning  siren.  Half  cha- 
racters truly !     How  often  half-man  and  half-fool,  or  half-man  and  half- 

bmte !  how  often  half-woman  and No !  we  will  not  dare  the  ire  of 

coimtleas  better  halves,  or  the  unappeasable  wrath  of  infuriate  parasols. 
Bat,  half-good,  half-great,  half-commended,  half-regretted,  is  not  the  world 
full  of  this  fractional  humanity,  and  not  the  knight  of  the  thimble  only 
but  ^e  fraction  of  a  man  ?  With  what  pitiful  facility  the  character  is  dis- 
integrated may  be  daily  witnessed  in  the  sudden,  and  sometimes  contrary, 
cfaaages  produced  by  solitude  or  society,  by  privacy  or  publicity,  on  the 
conduct  and  bearing,  the  sentiments  and  language,  of  individuals.  At 
home,  Tomkins  is  a  good,  quiet  fellow.  In  his  slippers  and  morning  gown, 
or,  for  that,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  at  full  length  on  the  sofa  with  his  pipe, 
few  pleasanter;  he  has  a  joke  for  an  acquaintance  and  a  song  for 
a  friend.  Tomkins  out  for  the  day  is  an  altered  man.  He  carries  a 
riding-whip  daily,  and  hires  a  horse  once  a  month  for  two  hours;  he 
calls  what  is  respectable  sbw,  and  what  is  good  stupid.  He  luncheons  at 
a  tavern  on  a  sandwich  and  bitter  beer,  and  daring  the  process  picks  a 
quarrel  with  a  stranger,  Brandwig  by  name.  Brandwig  is  what  is  usually 
styled  a  fire-eater,  and  Tomkins  is  not.  Tomkins  would  seek  the  protec- 
Uon  of  the  law,  but  his  comrades  are  about,  and  that  would  look  sensible, 
and  conseqnently  not  the  thing.  Tomkins  sees  matters  rapidly  approaching 
a  crisis,  and  feels  secretly  inclined  to  run  away,  but  Tomkins  has  not  the 
eoomge  to  be  called  a  coward,  and  Society  is  at  his  side,  or  at  least  he 
tiunks  so,  and  while  lus  heart  is  sinking.  Society,  the  great  prompter,' 
prompts  Tomkins  to  keep  it  up,  and  so  Tomkins  does,  and  gets  down  thereby, 
and  is  pat  out  in  consequence,  discovering  that  Society  has  dyed  his 
cambric  of  a  claret  colour,  and  for  tbe  day  spoiled  bis  capacity  for  makmg 
use  of  hb  eye-glass.  If,  in  society  we  are  prompted  to  appear  what  we 
are  sot,  or  feel  impelled  not  to  be  what  we  really  are,  it  is  at  home  we 
tlirov  down  the  mask  and  kick  off  tbe  buskins.  If  Browne  really  likes  a 
little  mustard  with  his  lamb,  and  tbinks  it  wholesome,  too,  why  does  he 
eschew  tbe  mnstard-pot  when  he  dines  out  ?  If  Jenkins  does  not  scruple 
to  blow  the  fire  when  he  is  alone,  why  does  he  drop  tbe  bellows,  and, 
assamiog  dignity  and  composure,  seize  *^  Locke  on  the  Understanding"  at 
about  the  tenth  chapter,  when  Robinson  looks  in  ?  Snooks  has  dropped 
vov  n.  X 
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bis  iMuidaiu,  and  for  the  nonce  ayefting  his  head,  makes  use  of 
his  coat  tail ;  what  is  that  to  the  w^uid,  it  is  as  good  any  day  as  his  coat 
sleeve  ?  Wiggins  meets  yon  on  a  frosty  moming,  and  shines  yon  painfnlly 
by  the  hand,  much  in  the  same  way  as  one  seises  a  pnmp  handle        askq 

yon  why  the  deoee  yon  never  come  down  his  way tells  yon  when  the 

snow  is  coming  down  that  he  has  got  a  capital  garden,  and  that  when  yoa 
do  look  in  he  will  be  able  to  give  yon  a  fine  bonqaet  when  the  flowers  are 
in  season,  and  as  mnch  frnit  as  yon  choose  when  it  h  ripe.  Wiggins  is  by 
uo  means  a  singnkr  individnal  in  society ;  in  fact,  very  respectable  people 
do  a  little  in  Wiggins'  way  as  often  as  they  siga  themselves  the  obedient 
servants  of  those  whom  they  have  with  the  same  stroke  of  the  pen  dnnned, 
or  derided,  or  denonnced. 

If  yon  will  re^^ster  the  virtues,  and  I  the  vices,  foibles,  and  deficiencies 
of  oar  fellows,  say  respectively  in  day-book  and  night*book,  I  donbt  yonr 
having  the  hardest  work  and  I  the  ainecore.  But  the  strangest  thing  of 
all  is  that  nobody  seems  at  all  oonscions  of  his  weaknesses  or  d^ort-comings. 
CommisBion  the  rarest  wit  or  the  keenest  satirist  of  the  lightest  tonch  and 
most  abiqnitonB  agility,  with  the  shaft  of  ridicule  whetted  to  the  thinneat 
point,  and  let  him  so  armed  alight  upon  a  crowd  of  dans  culoUedy  or  fling 
himself  amongst  the  throng  at  Xlmack's,  and  there  is  no  one  who  would  not 
resent  the  touch,  if  even  Prospero  or  I^nriel  made  the  pass.  Look  there 
while  Mbmns  mimics  yon  from  that  upturned  cask  in  the  market-place ; 
that  is  yoo-Hmd  youf— and  you.  *'My  goodness,  what  a  face,"  you  say,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  face  you  have  often  made  but  seldom  seen,  for  we  do  not 
consult  the  miiror  when  hate  distorts  the  visage,  and  the  tongue  goes  wi^ 
xhc  pulse  at  fever  pace.  Tell  that  mendacions  durew  of  the  pitiful  end  of  a 
hen*pecked  husband^  and  she  will  utter  a  malediction  on  the  wietch  that 
caused  his  ruin.  Whisper,  Nathan-wise,  to  the  nice  yonog  maa  of  the 
latest  tea-fight  the  atoiy  of  a  man  who  sacrificed  an  old  friend  to 
tailorly  propensities,  and  he  will  thank  heaven  that  he  is  no  smA.  Nay, 
it  is  not  out  of  the  pale  of  probabilities,  that  the  baldest  man  shall  be 
the  first  to  comment  on  Dobson's  curls,  and  spostrophise  his  locky 
stars  upon  the  fi^ct  of  his  having  no  locks  to  tempt  him  to  such  folly.  A 
positive  conscious  deficiency  shall  sometimes  become  a  matter  of  positiye 
jubilation.  On  the  matter  of  scholarship  ia^general.  Grimes,  thanks  good- 
ness that  he  at  least  is  no  pedant,  and  that  you  might  hang  him  if  he  could 
say  whether  the  Ides  were  ever  raw  or  tanned.  There  is  but  one  condition 
in  which  a  sense  of  deficiency  becomes  a  virtue,  or  even  a  heroism,  wh^oi 
whatever  enterprise,  hazard,  or  attainment  that  wins  the  welcome  of 
applause,  is  considered  by  the  doer  as  only  the  repeated  work  of  a  first 
moment's  impulse  or  of  an  hour's  necessity.  Do  not  complimoit  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  fights  upon  his  valour,  or  the  master  of  a  score  of 
tongues  upon  his  erudition,  or  the  dispensator  of  a  thousand  benefactioBs 
on  his  mimificence,  if  you  would  not  be  avoided  for  officiousness,  tor  (he 
higher  sense  of  duty,  not  cognisant  of  much  merit,  would,  in  the  humifity 
which  is  never  absent  from  greatness,  rather  avoid  than  invite  landatiimi 
To  most  of  us — to  those  loveless,  unsympathizing,  passionless  souls  of  ovs, 
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a  sednctive  sense  of  repleftioii  lolls  us  into  a  tolerably  agreeable  satis- 
faction with  small  things.  Here  and  there  may  be  a  great  void,  but  no 
disturbing  sense  of  racoitj,  soch  as  sometimes  viats  the  onter  man,  when 
the  hour  of  dinner  comes,  regardless  of  the  state  of  preparedness  of  the 
baked  meats.  A  little  bluster,  when,  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  will  soon  pre- 
sent us  with  a  hero.  A  rickety  whe^iy,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  Jonah's 
goord,  shall  grow  up  into  a  full-rigged  yacht,  under  tiie  volubility  of  a  nau- 
tical landsman,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  swaggering  simpleton,  who  could  not 
tell  you  whether  Moselle  were  white  or  red,  the  furtive  bottle  of  Cape  will 
bec<nne  but  a  drop  from  the  cask  of  Amontillado,  stored  in  the  cellars 
below.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  scanty  coverlet  of  respectability  some- 
times refuses  to  fold  round  two  characters,  and  that  with  vanity,  and  osten- 
tation, and  deceit,  pulling  round  by  selvage  and  hem,  it  rends  up  with 
a  great  noise,  and  reveals  what  we  had  struggled  to  conceaL  Thinking 
thus,  to-ni^t,  I  look  from  the  wmdow  of  my  silent  attic,  right  between 
two  great  gray  gables,  and  through  a  rift  in  the  trees  I  see  the  broad  autumn 
moon,  mottling  the  valley  with  light  and  shade,  and  reflect  as  I  look,  that 
tiiat  bright  satellite  is  but  to  us  an  unchanging  half,  resolved  to  keep  the 
world  in  the  dark,  as  to  what  strange  things  may  lie  upon  the  hidden  side ; 
and  diat  too  ''  the  great  globe  itsdf,"  is  but  a  sphere  partitioned  into  two 
great  hemispheres  of  day  and  night. 
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BOSSUET,   CROMWELL,   AND  MILTON. 

History,  which  is  only  a  consecutive  narrative  of  events,  fuls  to  fulfil  its 
noblest  function.  It  furnishes  immense  back-grounds,  but,  to  understand 
them,  we  rcfl^uire  the  living  presences  by  which  they  were  shifted  and 
lighted.  The  hero  is  the  key  to  his  actions ;  and,  wanting  him,  we  lose 
all  comprehension  of  the  drama,  in  which  he  represents  both  chorus  and 
catastrophe.  Human  interest  takes  little  delight  in  those  misty  panoramas 
of  incident,  from  which  the  earliest  voices  of  civilization  broke  upon  the 
world.  The  temple  stands  and  the  city  wall  is  perfect ;  there  are  graphic 
records  of  battles,  sieges,  and  triumphs  remaining  in  the  grim  vitality  of 
florid  pigments ;  but  the  name  of  the  victor  is  lost,  and  the  foundation-stone 
has  absorbed  the  coins  and  parchments  which  were  to  commemorate  the 
glory  of  the  builder.  The  more  history  is  individualised  and  brings  us 
nearer  to  its  actors,  the  more  profound  must  be  our  sympathies  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  nations,  of  whom  it  is  alike  the  monament  and  record.  The 
perspective  diminishes,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  men  and  women,  of 
whom  urns  and  painted  coffins  are  the  only  vestiges.  A  coin  struck  daring 
the  ascendancy  of  Cleopatra  fetches  a  thousand  guineas ;  and  the  world 
flocks  around  the  block  upon  which  Charles  I.  perished,  to  uphold  the  sanc- 
tity of  irresponsible  taxation. 
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!^r.  Lamartine,  who  occasionally  suspends  his  eteroal  psalm  of  mendi> 
caocj,  that  he  may  enrich  Bnrope  with  fine  thoaghts,  clad  in  langoage  of 
costly  Btatelioess,  tells  ns  he  Ls  nctirely  occopied  in  writing  uuiversal  his- 
tory  on  these  principles.  History  in  his  hands  shall  be  transformed  into  a 
v^ast  portrait  gallery — a  stopendous  Valhallah,  in  which  cveiy  god  and  her» 
shall  relate  his  own  story.  The  plan  is  admirable.  A  series  of  biographies, 
ranging  from  Nimrod  to  the  first  Napoleon,  would  contain  the  pith  mnd 
essence  of  the  fbrtnnes  of  the  haman  families,  if  the  materials  for  snch  a 
work  are  in  existence.  We  ^peak  cantionsly ;  for  M.  Lamartine  is  not  a 
man  to  be  daunted  by  absence  of  facts,  whilst  he  can  imagine  incidents 
equally  effectiye.  It  would  be  hard  to  forget  the  atmosphere  of  refined 
trivialities,  in  which  he  has  enretoped  the  last  hours  of  Mary  of  Scotland — the 
results  of  a  vision  so  microscopically  clear,  that  the  stains  on  the  royal  raff 
and  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  royal  hair-comb  are  catalogued  with  edifying 
eiactness.  In  the  great  circle  of  literature  he  has  no  rival  in  the  art  of 
gold-beating.  His  dexterity  in  that  craft  b  somethidg  to  be  marvelled  at ; 
with  him  a  bead's  weight  of  true  metal  covers  a  square  league  of  doubt 
with  a  superficial  resemblance  to  truth.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  is  not 
the  hand  to  write  universal  history  with  that  care  and  consdentionsneaa  the 
task  requires.  He  may  fill  his  Valhallah  with  forms  of  grandeur  and  love- 
llnesSi  but  the  student  searching  for  truth,  will  pronounce  the  vehide  at 
fault,  and  the  portraits  hypothetical. 

Lidependent  biography,  which  seeks  uo  explanations  from  an  anterior 
past,  but  is  the  pedestal  of  an  isolated  greatness,  opens  a  proper  field  for 
the  speculative  and  discursive  tendencies  of  M.  Lamartine.    This  tmtb 
appears  to  have  been  recognised  by  himself,  and  accepted  in  the  moet 
practical  sense,  for  he  has  g^ven  us  a  book  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity. 
*^  Celebrated  Characters,**  is  a  work  in  which  the  sensitive,  emotlonsA 
genius  of  the  great  Frenchman,  found  a  congenial  channel.     Any  other  living 
writer  would  be  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  outflow  of  passion  and  senti- 
ment of  alternate  praise  and  Invective,  of  veneration  and  hate,  which  spreads 
itself  over  those  pages.     Reflection  is  piled  upon  reflection,  hypothesis 
upon  hypothesis ;  at  times  the  language  is  rich  and  sonorous  as  an  evening 
canticle ;  by-and-bye  ai)grily  agitated  into  a  shriek  of  reproach  or  nudtr- 
diction.     That  the  writer  has  anything  like  a  fixed  system  of  opinion,  wc 
gravely  doubt.     He  revels  in  contradictions  so  obvious  that  they  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  visible  even  to  himself.     His  attachment  to  Catholicism 
is  ardently  professed  in  one  page,  whilst  in  the  next  he  ridicules  BoasuetV 
famous  apostrophe  to  the  centre  of  unity,  and  sanctions  bis  attempt  made^ 
at  the  instigation  of  Louis,  to  transfer  the  church  of  France  to  a  pnrehr 
Gallican  basis.     It  may  be  possible  that  M.  Lamartine  does  not  perceive  the 
inconsistency  of  his  avowal  and  his  panegyric,  or  that  he  is  intent  mi  car- 
rying hero-worship  to  extremes,  even  to  the  risk  of  his  own  reputation* 
Nor  is  he  more  fortunate  in  his  magnificent  estimate  of  Bossuct,  in  which 
he  sums  up  his  general  character  in  the  word  Priest ;  and  the  p.irt  which  the 
illustrious  divine  is  madeto  play  between  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  and 
the  King  Louis  XIV.,  whose  passions  were  constantly  ngitated  by  extreme 
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caprices  of  sensaality,  had  grown  wearj  of  La  Valli^e,  and  fascinAted  bj 
the  graces  of  Madame  de  Montespan.  To  relieve  himself  of  the  former,  he 
employed  Bossnet  to  induce  her  to  retire  into  a  convent ;  and,  according 
to  M.  Lamartioe,  the  rojal  wishes  were  unhesitatingly  complied  with.  The 
rejected  instrument  of  the  king's  pleasures,  still  in  the  flower  of  her  youth 
and  the  freshness  of  her  charms,  was  consigned  to  the  cloister.  The 
qneen'a  hand  placed  "  the  mortuary  veir*  upon  her  head,  and  Bossuet,  from 
the  poipit  delivered  one  of  those  inspired  outbursts,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  human  genius,  aad  to  be  prompted  by  the  angels. 
Madame  de  Montespan,  whose  husband  was  living,  succeeded  immediately  ia 
the  royal  affections,  and  this  b  the  short  history  of  an  infamous  transaction, 
in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  the  greatest  mind  in  France 
became  the  willing  tool  of  a  low  despot.  M.  Lamartlne  does  not  utter  a 
word  of  reproach  ;  he  persists,  on  the  contrary,  in  leading  his  idol  into  the 
holiest  recesses  of  the  sanctuary ;  still  sees  the  mystical  stone  blazing  on  his 
robe,  and  the  cloud  of  the  Presence  hovering  above  the  ark.  He  attempts 
to  palliate  Bossuot's  share  in  the  proceeding  by  telling  us  that  *^  the  strictest 
minietera  of  the  church  lived  in  this  atmosphere  of  criminal  indulgence ; 
they  drew  a  veil  over  their  eyes,  that  they  might  not  behold  such  glaring 
violations  of  the  sanctity  of  their  order."  Further  on,  there  is  a  fresh 
attempt  made  to  explain  Bossuet's  complicity.  He  had  not  accompltdhed 
hia  woric  by  placing  the  first  favourite  on  the  road  to  heaven  by  means  of 
the  second.  He  wished,  in  addition,  to  purify  the  court,  and  to  tear  Madame 
de  Montespan  from  the  king's  embraces.  Giving  the  eulogist  all  credit 
for  the  ingenuity  of  this  apology,  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  follow  hun  to 
that  period  when  Louis  grew  indifferent  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  cast 
his  foul  eyes  upon  the  widow  of  the  celebrated. Scarron.  Here  again,  we 
are  told,  Bossuet  set  at  work  to  induce  the  second  favourite  to  withdraw 
from  eonrt.  His  mission  failed ;  but  ill-treatment  joined  to  contempt  subdued 
Madame  de  Montespan.  She  lef tV  ersailles  and  died  of  grief  and  mortification. 
How  does  M.  Lamartine  reconcile  the  priestly  purities  of  his  hero  with  these 
acts  ?  He  represents  him  as  '*  the  dupe  of  his  own  virtue  and  of  the  inte- 
rested motives"  of  an  ambitious  woman.  He  thinks  this  a  sufficient  vin- 
dicadon,  and  passes  on  to  the  next  topic  with  unruffled  complacency.  We 
dare  not  travel  so  fast.  A  pure  repute  has  been  soiled,  and  a  wounded 
confidence  demands  satisfaction.  When  M.  Lamartine  recurs  again  to 
those  disgraceful  intrigues,  he  will  do  wisely  if  he  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  hero  was  neither  a  tool  nor  an  idiot.  The  story  is  capable  of 
better  explanations.  When  La  Valliere  retired,  Louis's  queen  was  living, 
and  Bossuet  trusted  she  would  be  restored  to  her  rights  when  the  guilty 
impediment  was  removed.  The  king's  passions  foiled  the  hopes  of  the 
aangnine  divine ;  and  a  new  distraction  slipped  between  the  monarch  and 
his  ocmsctence.  Bossuet  protested  firmly  but  respectfully.  He  denounced 
the  iresh  departure  from  the  laws  of  the  gospel,  and  bewailed  the  fact  that 
persfitenoe  in  guilt  had  taken  the  place  of  atonement.  Louis  listened, 
wavered,  and  finally  consented  to  the  banishment  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 
Scixroo's  widow  was  in  the  ascendant  at  court ;  the  king  turned  to  her, 
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but  her  inflexible  rirtoe  resisted  the  tempUifci(m.  The  qveea  was  dead ;  it 
was  time  to  pat  an  end  to  scandals  which  outraged  the  cboreh  and  donandised 
the  people.  Boasnet  suggested  the  only  remedy,  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  thongh  of  plebeian  blood  and  matnre  age,  bv>came  the  wife  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  warm  attachment  of  Bossuet  to  F^nelon  is  a  touching  and  mehtt- 
cholj  episode  in  the  lires  of  the  two  emhient  men.    f%nelon  was  the 
disciple,  Bossuet  the  apostle,  whose  rank,  talents,  and  glory  elevated  him  to 
a  height  which  the  other  loved  to  contemplate  with  a  reTerence  in  wlneh 
awe  contended  with  afiection.     Bossnet,  much  as  he  lored  the  sQenoe  and 
retirement  so  congenial  to  his  profoundly  meditatiTe  nature,  was  frequently 
drawn  into  the  political  storms  of  the  day.     He  was  the  panegyrist  of  dead 
loyalties,  every  one  of  whom  sleep  under  the  everlasting  flowers  which  bis 
liberal  genius  scattered  upon  their  tombs.     Whea  disputes  broke  oat  be- 
tween the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  French  king,  bMked  by  the  French 
episcopacy,  he  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  council  of  Uie  Natioufti 
Church,  and  subsequently  to  maintain  in  person  its  alleged  privileges.    Like 
bis  predecessors  who  had  combined  the  two-fold  character  of  priest  anu 
statesman,  he  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  kings.    The  Ardkbishopric 
of  Paris  was  the  desire  of  his  heart  ;  it  was  denied  him,  and  he  had  to 
content  himself  with  the  prelacy  of  Meaux,  a  position  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  seal,  or  cimaistent  with  the  reward  due  to  his  services.   Never  repin- 
ing, never  complaining,  for  a  noble  pride  sealed  his  lips,  he  felt,  notwith- 
standing, a  passionate  sense  of  injustice;  and  with  a  heart  loaded  with 
griefs  he  threw  himself  for  repose  upon  th«  bosom  of  F^nelon.     The  strong 
leant  upon  the  weak,  and,  for  a  while,  the  trust  was  not  disiqypQuited. 
Nothing  could  be  more  diissimilar  than  the  genius  of  the  two  fiieodf:. 
There  was  congeniality  of  heart,  but  none  of  intellect.     Boasuet's  finest 
inspirations  arose  from  the  contemplation  of  suffering,  or  the  agony  of  irre- 
trieveable  loss.      He  preached   the    gospel  of   affliction;    he  touched 
bereavement,  and  transformed  it   into  gain.      F^nelon's  heart  andima- 
gination  were  in  advance  of  his  reason,  and  dragged  it  in  tiimr  train. 
With  him  religion  was  a  divine  poem,  resonant  with  canticles,  aad  sweet 
with  the  odours  of  shrine  and  chancel.     He  worshipped  in  allegoiy:  and 
God  to  him  was  a  beautiful  incarnation  of  sanctity,  around  which,  like  so 
many  splendroos  emanations,  gathered  the  hierarchs  and  the  hosts   of 
heaven.     He  would  not  reduce  faith  to  a  statnte ;  while  Bossuet  rdied  on 
systematic  sjrmmetiy  of  belief  and  hard  outline  of  adoration.    Li  these  con- 
tradictions we  have  the  key  to  their  melancholy  estrangement.     It  is  oor 
cleariy  shown  that  Bossnet 'was  not  jealous  of  the  disci^e's  popularity  with 
Madame  Maintenon,  who  did  not  hide  her  preference  for  the  mystical 
believer.     F^elon  was  admitted  into  the  drde  of  hypocrites  and  devotees 
whom  the  new  queeu  gathered  around  her  at  Vosidlles,  and  by  whom 
reason,  revdation,  and  destiny  were  discnssed  to  perilous  lengths.    With 
l.im,  too,  was  admitted  Madame  Gnyon,  a  creature  constantly  sfaiouded  in 
the  haae  of  religious  metaphysics,  and  the  reputed  object  of  divine  muni- 
festations.   She  was  beau^ul,  eloquent,  and  oiTSterioas.   Her  book,  ^  Tite 
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Torrents,'*  took  Paris  hj  the  eare,  and  a  woman  who  dared  to  expound 
moral  perfection,  in  language  of  the  grossest  sensuality,  was  fdted,  caressed, 
all  hot  worshipped,  by  a  large  commnnitj  of  neophytes.  F^nelon,  wrth 
the  ctraogest  inconsistency,  recognised  her  as  the  Sybil  of  Christianitv  : 
and  adopted  her  doctrines  without  thought  or  reservation.  Bossnet  feii 
the  church  was  endangered  by  this  wild  example.  In  a  tract,  whose  bit- 
terness of  reproach  was  blunted  by  the  vestiges  of  a  dying  friendship,  ho 
denounced  P^ndon,  and  razed  his  pretensions  to  the  ground  with  unanswer- 
able logic.  Society  beheld  its  two  champions  in  conflict.  F^nelon  fought 
for  bis  reputation,  Bossnet  for  the  church.  Telemachus  had  been  ushered 
into  the  wofld  with  the  first  clash  of  their  weapons ;  and  its  appearance 
gave  a  deadlier  tone  to  Bossnet's  animosity.  He  ridiculed  the  book  as  a 
fable — ^wofse,  as  a  satire  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Rome  was  appealed 
to,  and  he  triumphed ;  whilst  F6nelon  went  to  cherish  his  dreams  in  tb*^ 
disgraoefnl  atmosphere  of  a  compulsory  retirement.  Bnt  the  war  did  no: 
end  with  this  catastrophe.  When  the  bishops  condemned  Madame  Onyo  , 
the  exOe,  contrary  to  his  promise,  refused  to  subscribe  to  their  decision. 
He  even  went  to  the  length  of  snpporting  her  theories  in  a  memorable 
volume,  known  as  the  *^  Maxims  of  the  Saints.**  Agahi  he  wa<<  assailed 
by  Borauet,  to  whose  taunts  he  replied  with  an  asoerbhy  rendered  doubly 
bitter  by  the  remembrances  of  their  attachment.  At  last  the  gladiators 
separated.  Bossnet  extended  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to  his  antagonist  for 
seven  long  years ;  it  was  never  accepted ;  death  ended  their  estrangement. 
Hie  dodng  years  of  his  life  were  worthy  of  his  eminent  manhood, 
in  keeping  with  the  lofty  dignity  which  invested  him  like  a  robe, 
fiiom  the  day  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  a  fashionable  aabriy  to 
tiiat  wlach  saw  him  reposing  in  his  coffin.  He  read  the  gospels  con* 
tinnally,  seeming  to  derive  the  fortitude  which  holds  death  of  smidi  account 
from  ^  pages  of  the  prophets  and  evangelists.  He  slept  little ;  his  lamp 
bomed  from  sunset  until  sunrise,  and  was  known  to  the  peasants  of  the 
district  as  the  Har  of  my  hrdj  the  Bishop.  "  Enveloped,"  says  his 
■ecretary,  ^Mn  the  skin  of  a  bear,  the  hair  turned  inside,  hia  feet  uncovered, 
Us  head  whitened  by  the  snows  of  age,  and  his  tall  and  meagre  figure,  he 
resembled  the  prophets  whose  verses  he  was  continually  employed  in  com- 
menting on  and  repeating.**  Before  day-break  he  rose  to  chaunt  matins, 
as  if  (h^  was  nearer  to  him  in  the  holy  twilight,  before  the  distractions 
of  tbe  earth  intervened  between  his  Master  and  his  soul.  Poetic  composi- 
tkms,  few  of  which  have  been  preserved,  beguiled  his  time  and  provided 
outlets  to  his  imagination.  Laughter  was  displeasing  to  him ;  jests  were 
his  reprobatfon,  seeming  to  him  proofs  of  frivolity  and  shallow-mindedness. 
Fever  smote  lilm,  and  he  died  murmuring,  ^^  Vhn  ptxtwry  eed  scio  cui 
crtdtdir  If.  Lamartine  dismisses  him  widi  these  remarks :  ^^  Bossnet  is, 
in  fsict,  bis  own  monument.  Hb  nature  was  so  exalted  that  it  has  sur- 
vived and  will  contmnalfy  survive  his  worio ;  it  was  the  reflected  grandeur 
of  God,  not  his  own.  His  was  the  most  flowing,  the  most  imaginative, 
the  krflieBt,  mid  the  most  persuasive  doqnence  with  which  Providence  has 
ever  giflked  the  lipe  of  mm.    His  l^oty  Is  so  ineorporaled  with  that  of  his 
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coimtry,  that  to  dimlniBh  it  would  be  to  deduct  somethiiig  from  the  mijestj 
of  French  genine.  HU  name  resembles  the  sammits  of  the  Alps  cr  the 
HimalAja,  careloped  wiih  sdow«  or  storms,  nniahabitable  by  man,  bat 
which  consdtnte  the  renowa  and  pride  of  the  coaatries  overshadowed  hj 
those  lofty  ridj^.^a,  and  which  servo  <o  demonstrate  how  nearly  earth  can 
approach  to  the  cloyation  of  beaTen." 

We  can  foixive  M.  Lamartine  many  failings,  bnt  hb  credulity  is  un- 
pardonable.    That  excessive  desire  to  oblige,  which  opened  hu  ean  so 
readily  to  the  liars  and  cosenors  by  whom  the  French  repnbUc  was  smroonded 
in  ''  FiMty-eigfat,"  remains  to  damn  hb  highest  labours,  and  render  obvioss 
tmth  from  hb  lips  suspicions.     He  suffers  himself,  with  a  dependence  of 
which  genius  b  seldom  guilty,  to  be  led  into  inoonsbtendes,  frequently 
amusing,  bnt  as  often  deplorable,  by  any  one  with  a  loud  tongue,  a  solemn 
quamtness  of  expression,  and  a  bold  declaration  of  veracity.    Cromwell  is 
recommended  to  him  as  a  hero  of  the  noblest  t3rpe  by  no  less  notorioas  a 
musde^worshipper  than  Mr.  Thomas  Gariyle,  and  directly  he  trims  hb  bmp, 
and  lights  hb  incense  with  all  the  faith  of  a  pious  beUever.     He  places  hs 
hands  devoutly  on  the  feet  of  the  shrieking  regicide,  and  addressing  hini- 
self  to  posterity,  exclaims — *'  Behold  a  man."    Cromwell,  if  we  aocqit  M« 
Lamartine's  opinions,  has  been  badly  used.   To  call  him  a  hypocrite  offendB 
the  consdenoe  of  this  over-sensitive    Frenchman,  who  has   discovered, 
through  Mr.  Carlyle's  spectades,  that  he  was  a  sincere  religionbt,  or  to  cany 
the  panegyric,  little  short  of  blasphemy,  ^'a  judge  of  the  Old  Testameut** 
Where  M«  Liamartine  praises,  encomiums  fall  '^  thick  as  l^ves  in  Vallam- 
brosa."    He  delights  in  superlatives,  never  betraying  the  fear  that  to  be 
extravagantly  landatious  b  to  be  simply  ridiculous ;  or  that  Hercules  in 
court  breedies    and  cocked  hat,  b  a  whit  less  heroic    than    Hercules 
armed  with  the  dub  and  dothed  in  the  lion's  skin.     Idolatiy  of  greatness 
b  hb  creed ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  hb  faith,  he  b  prepared,  provided  the 
materiab  be  supplied,  to  elevate  any  scoundrel  whatever,  from  the  Protector 
of  England,  down  to  Castlereagh  the  suidde,  to  the  pedestal  of  perfection. 
Surely  the  world,  agunst  which  he  dedauns  with  such  frequent  bitterness, 
b  not  so  thoronghly  destitute  of  genuine  greatness,  that  he  b  obliged 
to  play  the  part  oi/emme  de  chambre  to  the  illustrious  vagabonds  of  his- 
tory.    Cromwell  a  sincere  religionbt  I     The  idea  must  have  descended  from 
Pym  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  from  Mr  Carlyle  to  M.  Lamartine,  and  from  M.  Lamar- 
tine to  any  one  foolish  enough  to  believe  him.     We  do  not,  and  from  very 
rational  motives.     We  beUeve  Cromwell  began  as  an  impostor,  and  ended 
as  a  fanatic,  whose  vehemence  was  tempered  by  cowaidice.     The  man's 
nature  was  alien  and  meditative,  a  dbposition  increased  by  the  sombre  asso- 
ciations of  hb  youth.     Mr.  Buckle  and  M.  Lamartine  agree  in  thinking  that 
tempers,  habits,  and  opinions,  are  largely  moulded  and  characterized  by  the 
eyer-recnrring  influences  of  surronndmg  nature,  and  Cromwell  b  introduced 
to  illustrate  a  kw  which  is,  at  the  utmost,  purely  empyricaL     Hb  mind  re- 
flected the  gloom  of  the  scenes  of  his  early  life.    Hb  horizon  restod  for  the 
entire  cirde  upon  foriom  maiishes,  dotted  with  wizard-like  trees,  and  inter- 
sected by  slnggbh  streams,  or  broad  poob  of  stagnant  water.     Human 
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voices  seldom  interrapted  the  almost  oonrentaal  silence  of  his  honse,  a 
fafoilding,  we  are  told,  resembling  the  rains  of  an  abandoned  cloister.  There 
were  few  leading  objects  within  range,  except  the  miserable  cattle  which 
snbsiated  on  the  bitter  grass  of  the  morasses,  or  troops  of  herons,  sailing 
thiongh  an  atmosphere  choked  with  eternal  fog,  and  loaded  with  miasmas. 
In  the  midst  of  this  an  varying  desolation,  the  man  was  bom,  and  there  he 
developed  that  tenible  ansterity  of  heart  and  intellect,  which  made  him  the 
reliance  and  the  terror  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Bible  was  his  library, 
and  in  his  studies  of  the  sacred  word  he  obtamed  the  fervent  assistance  of 
his  wife,  an  amiable  zealot,  bat  a  good  woman.  They  did  not  seek  fame, 
it  aongfat  them  oat,  and  raised  him  wHh  one  effort  to  the  rank  of  legislator. 
Sbabl^y  dressed,  vnlgar-looking,  onconth  of  langaage,  awkward  of  move- 
ment, and  careless  of  pleasing,  this  plain  coantry  gentleman,  whose  life  was 
a  repetition  of  the  psalms,  came  np  to  London  to  bUckgnard  the  Parliament, 
and  murder  the  king  on  Uie  17th  of  March,  1 627.  Charles  I.  was  even  then 
in  difficnlties  with  ^e  Commons.  They  marmared  against  Strafford,  and 
thirated  for  his  blood.  The  cry  was  re-echoed  from  Ireland,  where  the 
excesses  of  the  minister  excited  the  deadliest  popular  hate ;  and  from 
Scotland,  idiich  could  always  muster  a  band  of  scoundrels  to  dance  the 
cannagnole  of  fanaticism  around  the  corpse  of  a  victim.  Strafford  perished, 
and  the  king  gave  way  to  repentings  from  which  he  was  speedily  awakened 
by  the  novel  cttitude  of  the  Parliament.  Their  demands  were  so  foreign 
to  all  precedents,  and  so  repugnant  to  himself,  that  he  had  to  choose 
between  two  simple  alternatives — crush  them,  or  succumb.  He  preferred 
to  fight,  and  the  conflict  began. 

Cromwell's  vulture  eye  foresaw  the  battles  and  the  carnage.  On  the 
pretence  of  visiting  his  household,  he  returned  to  St.  Ives  where  he  ha- 
rangued the  people,  supplied  them  with  arms,  and  infused  into  them  a  share 
af  his  own  enthusiasm.  He  preached  incessantly,  and  his  text  was  war. 
The  meek  follower  who  *^  lived  in  Kedar,  a  name  which  signifies  shadow 
and  darkness,"  but  whom  '*  the  Lord  will  not  desert,  but  finally  conduct  to 
has  chosen  place  of  repose,  his  tabernacle,'**  exposed  the  wolfs  fangs,  and 
gaped  for  bloodshed.  At  the  head  of  a  concourse  of  fanatics,  dignified 
whh  the  name  of  militia,  he  fell  upon  the  partisans  of  the  crown,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  country.  In  a  short  time,  seven  counties  adopted 
him  as  theur  leader.  He  led  them  against  the  kings  troops,  whose  stubborn 
loyalty  was  unable  to  resist  men  with  whom  wounds  were  tokens  of  election 
and  death,  a  passport  to  paradise.  As  they  marched  into  battle,  they  were 
he^rd  chanting  hymns  and  canticles,  occasionally  pausing,  whilst  some 
ragged  fanatic  in  band  and  gown,  appealed  to  their  passions,  and  besought 
them  to  give  no  quarter,  bat  smite  the  Fhiltstine,  iiip  and  thigh.  When 
their  passions  were  raised  to  the  most  extravagant  pitch,  they  hurled 
themselves  upon  the  royal  ranks  with  that  desperation  which  seldom 
fails  of  victory.  Charles  was  finally  defeated,  and  then,  with  a  credulity 
allowing  total  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  people,  he  threw  himself 

*  Ciomwell*s  CoiTespondenoe,  quoted  by  Carlyle. 
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upon  the  mercj  of  the  Scotch  armj.  As  one  irotild  nstnnllj  expect,  tkift 
chivalrous  body,  raflecting  hi  itsekf  the  popnlar  desiie  lor  prctit,  at  any 
risk  of  honour  or  salvation,  sold  him  to  the  Iskig^h  Pariiament  for 
£500,000.  M.  Lnmartine's  fancy  increasos  the  snm  to  £8,000,000,  bat 
wa  beg  to  correct  that  more  than  poetic  exa^^ration.  Nor  does  the  trans- 
action on  exa.iiinadon  prove  disgraoefol  to  the  Scoieh.  it  id  Tinre2^nable 
to  blame  a  people,  who  had  mornlitj  enough  to  be  gmded  hy  tb^ir  in- 
stincts. Society  wonld  blosh  for  itself,  if  the  son  of  Jndas  were  mean  cnon^h 
to  disown  his  father.  ^*  I  never,"  says  Qodthe,  *^  heard  menftiaDed  a  crhne 
that  I  mif^t  not  have  oommilted."  We  absdve  the  philosopher  from  ail 
aoqnaintanoe  with  the  history  of  Scotland. 

Cromwell,  the  sincere  religionist  of  M.  Lamtrthie,  was  impatlBnt  for 
the  assassination  of  the  king.  For  a  time,  he  pretended,  in  oonoert  with 
his  soQ-in-law,  Irston,  a  wretch  who  died  with  God's  corse  visible  iqion 
him,  to  respect  the  fallen  monarch  and  feel  for  his  misfortnnes.  Charles 
was  crednlons ;  the  hypoerisy  of  the  soonndrels  dropped  a  veil  between  his 
eyes  and  the  axe  to  which  he  was  silently  condeomeid.  In  a  moment^  the 
rongh  hand  of  Cromwell  dissipated  the  illosion,  and  the  Stnan  beheld  the 
real  natnre  of  the  man  into  whose  toils  he  had  fallen,  M.  Lamartine,  mimiek- 
ingirith  genteel  parrotlsra  the  explanations  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  covers  his  hero 
at  this  juncture  with  the  shield  of  a  pleasant  fiction.  He  tells  ns  that  the 
king  wrote  to  his  wife  telling  her  that  although  each  faction  was  ansons 
he  should  join  them,  he  had  resolved  upon  concluding  with  the  Scotch ;  mod 
that  this  letter  was  intercepted  by  Cromwell,  whom  it  armed  with  a  teni- 
ble  animosity  against  his  captive.  Ingenious  Mr.  Carlyle  1  easily  persoaded 
M.  Lamartinel  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Charles,  nnlen  he  were 
afflicted  for  the  time  with  a  hopeless  madness,  conld  have  contemplated  a 
combination  with  die  Scotch  hucksters— the  men  who  had  barguned  him 
away  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  and  who  would  not  fail  to  sdl  him 
again  and  again  to  the  highest  bidder,  whether  Juggernaut  or  the  English  ? 
The  notion  is  monstrous.  Where  Mr.  Carlyle  imearthed  this  predona 
apology  for  his  hero  we  know  not ;  but  we  denounce  it  as  a  skilfiilty  con- 
cocted justification  of  the  king's  murder,  with  which  Cromwell  had  to  s^tlaiy 
the  nation  that  Charles  was  a  traitor,  and  his  blood  was  spilled  to  save  the 
kingdoms.  No  mention  of  this  document  occurs  ui  the  reports  of  Charles's 
trial.  It  was  forged  to  calm  the  consciences  of  the  people,  and  ward  off 
the  execrations  of  posterity.  It  is  a  lie  on  the  face,  worthy  of  the  liar  by 
whom  and  for  whom  it  was  invented,  but  it  fails  to  cover  a  crime  perpe- 
trated upon  one  of  the  rottenest  pretences  in  history.  When  Charles  was 
condemned  to  die  hy  the  infamous  conclave  of  Westmmster,  Cromwell  grew 
delirious  with  joy.  It  was  with  difficolty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant 
the  unfortunate  king  the  three  days  which  he  demanded  to  prepare  his 
soul  to  meet  its  Judge.  To  every  prayer  and  argument  urged  in  fawar 
of  a  commutation  of  the  sentence,  he  opposed  jeers,  scoiEs,  and  brutal  saiv- 
casms.  The  fbreign  embassies  ofiisred  him  unmense  sums  to  spare  tbe 
king's  life ;  but  the  "  sincere  reli^onist"  had  only  one  answer — ^Death. 
M.  Lamartine  tefis  ns  **  One  of  hjs  relations,  Captain  Ingoldsby,  entered 
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the  hall  accidentally  while  the  officers  were  signing  the  sentence  of  the 
Parliament,  and  refhsed  to  set  his  name  to  an  act  that  bis  conscience  dis- 
approved. Cromwell  rose  from  his  seat,  and  clasping  Ingoldsby  in  his 
arms,  as  if  the  death- wa^'ant  of  the  king  was  a  camp-frolic,  carried  him 
to  the  table,  and  gniding  the  pen  in  his  hand  forced  him  to  sign,  with  a 
langh  and  a  joke.  When  all  bad  affixed  their  names,  Cromwell,  as  if  nn> 
able  to  contain  his  joy,  snatched  the  pen  from  the  fingers  of  the  last,  dipped 
it  anew  in  the  ink,  and  smeared  the  face  of  his  next  neighbour,  either 
thinking  or  not  thinking  that  in  the  ink  he  beheld  the  blood  of  his  king." 
What  are  we  to  think  of  M.  Lamartine  who  recounts  this  barbarons  inci- 
dent, and  assures  us,  neTorthdess,  that  the  chief  actor  was  *^a  judge  of  the 
Old  Testament  T'  If  this  be  the  morality  of  history  we  can  wait  with  pa- 
tience for  the  appearance  of  his  long-promised  CivUizer.  When  he  had 
assaanated  the  king,  reduced  Scotland,  and  deluged  Ireland  with  blood, 
when  his  steps  faltered  and  his  hairs  grew  white,  and  the  blast  of  death 
was  on  his  face,  Cromwell  thought  of  retuining  to  the  piety  of  his  early 
years.  To  his  son  ffichaid,  a  conscientious  slobberer,  he  addressed  several 
letters,  filled  with  the  ravmgs  of  a  disordered  mysticism,  and  complaints 
that  God  had  withdrawn  his  light  from  the  Kedar  of  his  soul.  To  his  son's 
father-in-law  he  confesses  that  '^  an  exalted  station,  a  high  employment  in 
the  world  are  not  worth  fighting  for.**  To  another  fiiend  he  writes,  that 
his  atrocities  in  the  Irish  and  Scotch  wars  were  ''  inspired  by  charity  and 
zeal.  I  beseech  you  to  recognise  in  me,"  he  adds,  '^  a  man  sincere  in  the 
Lord.  0  Lord !  I  beseech  thee,  turn  not  thy  face  and  thy  mercy  from  my 
eyes.''  His  mother  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  and  the  man  who  felt 
no  ]Hty  for  the  slaughter  at  limerick,  and  the  massacres  at  Wexford,  was 
paralyzed  by  her  loss.  He  wept  like  a  child  when  receiving  her  blessing 
for  the  last  time.  She  was  buried  with  royal  obsequies  under  the  porch 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  refused  a  crown,  offbred  him  it  is  true  with 
aH  the  appearances  of  sincerity ;  but  he  knew  that  it  would  only  render 
his  head  a  more  conspicuous  mark  for  the  buDet  of  one  of  his  numerous 
rivals,  and  refused  it.  Remorse  hastened  to  finish  the  work  of  decay. 
His  days  were  clouded  with  fears  and  misgivings,  his  nights  embittered  by 
reflections  which  rohbed  him  of  sleep,  and  racked  him  with  the  agonies  of 
the  damned.  Often  he  was  seen  quitting  the  House  in  the  middle  of  a 
debate,  to  descend  into  the  vaults  of  Whitehall,  where  the  headless  trunk 
of  his  royal  victim  was  for  a  time  deposited.  He  was  carefol  that  no  one 
should  witness  those  awfid  interviews  between  his  agitated  soul  and  the 
corpse  of  the  king  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his  throne  and  life ;  but  pry- 
ing eyes  saw  him  lift  the  ltd  of  the  coffin  and  gaze  with  terrible  earnestness 
on  the  white  face  of  the  Stuart.  When  he  returned  into  the  open  air,  the 
attendants  beheld  him  full  of  trepidation,  his  features  haggard,  his  speech 
incoherent,  aU  his  faculties  in  a  condition  of  torpid  suspense.  Well  might 
he  write  to  Fleetwood  that  he  had  more  than  ever  need  of  the  help  and 
prayers  of  his  Cbristran  friends.  The  silver  cord  was  ready  for  untwisting, 
and  the  hand  of  God  was  raised  to  smite  the  golden  bowl  of  the  cistern. 
*^  Persuade  our  firiends  who  are  irith  you  to  become  moderate." — Too  late, 
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tnd  he  knew  it.  The  earth  st  last  became  niiBtable  beneath  his  feet. 
His  dearest  daaghter  tamed  opoo  him,  for  he  had  skin  her  lover.  She 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  Cromwell's  days  were  nambered. 

It  is  not  our  provioce  to  determine  whether  be  had  a  destinj  to  fulfil, 
that  his  mission  coosecrated  his  actions.  Neither  is  it  far  ns  to  step 
between  him  and  the  jnst  judgments  of  the  God  whom  he  invoked  whilst 
he  trampled  on  his  laws.  History  has  its  retribntions,  and  to  them  we 
rengn  Oliver  Cromwell.  Deep  and  terrible,  though,  most  have  been  his 
repentance,  if  it  saved  him  from  that  fearful  panorama  of  past  misdeeds 
which  the  gathering  shadows  of  death  project  upon  the  retina  of  the  soul. 
The  brutalities  of  the  first  wars  of  the  Protectorate,  the  skeleton-strewn 
fields  of  Ireland,  the  bloody  glens  and  moors  of  Scotland,  the  fireless 
hearths  of  England,  and,  in  the  foreground  of  tho  maddening  picture,  the 
grim  scaffold  and  the  Stuart's  gory  head  in  the  grasp  of  the  executioner  I 

Let  us  close  the  biography,  and  blush  that  an  enlightened  Christian 
should  elevate  so  vile  a  reputation  to  any  level  but  the  gibbet  of  everlast- 
ing infamr.  Posterity,  at  any  rate,  at  least  that  portion  nhich  refuses  to 
see  in  great  successes  the  manifestations  of  great  virtues,  will  accept  his 
statue  upon  no  other  basis.  Awakened  consdence  ere  this  uprooted  his 
corpse,  dragged  it  through  the  streets  and  hung  it  from  a  gallows.  Re- 
morse still  lives  to  treat  his  memory  with  the  ignominy  lavished  on  his 
bones. 

Unfavourable  as  may  be  our  opinions  of  M.  Lamartine  as  mn  historical 
annalist,  we  believe  there  is  no  other  public  man  in  Europe  to  whom  the 
reputation  of  a  poet  could  be  entrusted  with  less  hesitation  and  deeper 
faith.  One  side,  and  that  the  tenderest,  of  his  own  character  is  essentially 
mystic,  passionate,  and  speculative,  three  qualities  which  are  engrained  in 
imagination  like  sparkles  of  mica  in  granite.  In  his  *^  Holy  Laod^  there 
are  passages  of  epic  breadth,  and  lyrical  beauty,  which  will  contrast  gene- 
rously with  the  finest  rythmical  compositions  of  the  French  school  In  the 
picturesque  faculty,  and  but  few  understand  the  minute  labours  and  delicate 
organizations  which  go  to  construct  it,  he  has  no  equal,  unless  we  admit 
the  claims  of  George  Sand.  The  comparison,  at  heist,  would  be  faulty. 
The  man  has  seen  life  and  nature  under  lights  to  which  the  author  of 
CoTuuelo  had  no  access.  His  mornings  are  the  silent,  solitary  day-breaks 
of  quiet  mountain  regions ;  never  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  avalanches ; 
hb  wildest  sunsets  might  have  been  borrowed  from  Claude,  or  copied  from 
the  illimitable  perspectives  of  Turner.  Sand  is  more  graphic,  because 
more  masculine.  The  world  is  revealed  to  her  through  a  paur  of  Flemish 
spectacles ;  her  comprehension  of  filth  and  loveliness  is  the  same ;  her 
sensitiveness  revolts  from  nothing.  Did  she  understand  politics  she  would 
have  made  a  better  historian  of  the  Oironde  than  Lamartine,  half  of  whose 
time  is  squandered  in  patching  up  the  furniture  and  staining  the  glaas  of 
the  ante-chamber,  whibt  the  men  and  women  of  whom  he  writes  escape 
down  the  back  stairs,  or  are  carted  to  death  in  the  tumbrils  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Lamartine,  however,  is  the  man  to  celebrate  the  apotheosis  of  the 
poet— the  revealer  of  the  poet's  heart,  which  he  describes  in  exquisite 
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langaage  as  *^  a  llymg  snmmarj  of  all  the  pathetic  vibrations  of  hnmaa 
affurs." 

Milton,  in  his  eyes,  claims  to  be  a  snperb  translator  of  the  Ohristiftii 
imagination  of  the  middle  ages.    He  qnestions  his  originality.     Homer, 
Virgi],  Dante,  and  Tasso  were  his  inspirations.     The  theological  character 
of  the  day  forced  him  to  turn  to  the  Bible  for  the  materials  of  an  epic,  and 
literatnrc  was  enriched  with  the  glory  of  the  "Paradise  Lost."    Dante  had 
already  penetrated  hell,  and  read  the  sentence  inscribed  below  its  awful 
portals.    He  had  climbed  the  purgatorial  coils ;  and  with  the  bowlings  of 
the  damned  ringing  in  liis  ears,  passed  the  threshold  of  heaven,  and  stood 
trembling  before  bis  beatified  mistress.      He  went  down  to  hell  as  an 
areoging  satirist,  that  the  perdition  of  his  enemies  might  be  manifested  to 
the  loving;   he  descended  from  heaven,  prayerful,  imploring,  penitent. 
The  visions  he  had  created  rebuked  himself;  he  was  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
doars  evolved  from  the  chaos  of  his  own  imagination.    The  last  passages 
of  the  Paradiso  sound  like  a  wail  before  the  throne  where  the  elders  are 
prostrate,  and  the  seraphs  stand  with  heads  abased  in  the  presence  of 
Him  who  livcth  for  ever.     Lamartine  tells  us  the  work  '^  is  absolutely 
monumental  in  expression,*'  forgetting  how  much  it  suffers  from  lack  of 
SB^etic  coherency.    To  us  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  mined  masses  of 
a  cydopean  temple,  full  of  purpose,  but  destitute  of  symmetry — the  labour 
of  an  architect,  vast  in  conception,  but  ignorant  of  proportion  and  design. 
We  admit  it  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  Dante  Milton  Conceived  the  plot  of 
bis  epic.     It  abounds  with  coincidences  which  judgment  denies  to  be 
fortoitons.    The  machinery  is  often  modelled  in  the  same  matrices ;  the 
bitterness  and  wrath  which  frequently  deluge  the  narrative  are  formed  out 
of  the  same  pyx — ^political  hate.     In  the  spirit  of  the  two  epics,  their 
mutual  isolation  becomes  terribly  obvious.     The  Injemo  is  a  volcanic 
mountain,  whose  fiery  peaks  and  bursting  sides  will  not  suffer  a  blade  of 
grass  to  grow  in  their  ashes ;  the  Paradbe  Lost  frequently  discharges  its 
lava,  bot  in  the  hilly  fissures  the  flowers  nestle,  the  birds  sing,  and  men 
have  their  habitations;  minds,  disorganised  by  calamities  and  blasted  with  n 
aense  of  wrong,  fall  back  upon  Dante,  in  whom  they  recognise  the  A'Eempis 
of  suffering  and  self-denial.    Piety  delivered  up  to  illusions,  and  embar- 
rassed by  the  Rosicrucianism  of  faith,  finds  in  Milton  a  faithful  reflection 
of  its  fancy  and  fanaticism.   Dante  is  the  ascendmg  prophet  in  equilibrium, 
half  earthly,  half  supernatural,  and  rarely  sympathetic     Milton's  gravity 
weighs  him  down  like  his  flesh.     His  canticles  may  reach  heaven,  but  the 
singer  is  as  visible  to  us  as  the  divine  angels  of  the  Tuscan  altar  pieces 
who  lift  their  heai-ts  to  Crod  to  the  accompaniment  of  guitars  and  fiddles* 
For  these  reasons,  Dante*s  popularity  will  be  always  special,  his  audience 
abstract,  his  genius  local.    The  influences  of  Milton  will  continue  to  in- 
crease until  a  distance,  great  as  that  which  separates  ns  from  the  Florentine, 
dhall  have  revolutionised  the  prevailing  religious  instincts.     Even  then,  his 
&me  will  be  great,  for  the  work  on  which  it  rests  is  but  a  paraphrase  of 
the  book  through  which  Christianity  interprets  itself. 

Italy  did  for  Milton  what  chivalry  did  for  the  Troubadours  of  the 
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middle  agM.    The  dinute  vanned  his  hncy,  filled  him  with  ptsaions,  and 
thus  proyided  a  conoterpoise  to  the  gloomy  aosteritj  that  chilled  him  oo 
retuning  to  BnglaodL     He  had  admiuion  to  the  highest  literary  drcies  of 
the  Peuiasnla,  where  confideooe  in  hia  fatore  was  sapporied  if  not  created 
by  the  predictions  of  eminent  men  whose  laboara  hare  shed  an  nndyiog 
Inatre  on  Italian  letters.     *'  The  air  of  Naples,"  says  M.  Lamartine,  ^'  in- 
filtrated itself  through  hb  veins,  and  made  him  lose  si^t  of  everything, 
even  liis  glory  and  his  native  coantry."     "  I  have  forgotten  the  Thames," 
writes  the  poet,  '^  for  the  volnptnons  Amo.   Love  has  so  willed  it,  who  never 
wills  in  [vain."    How  this  particnlar  passion  eventuated  we  know  not 
Perhaps  Milton  was  disappointed ;  perhaps  the  contempt  which  is  step- 
mother to  familiarity,  led  him  to  renounce  the  attachment  and  preserve  bis 
heart  for  another.     Beyond  the  flimsiest  conjectures  we  have  lost  all  traces 
of  this  mysterious  connection.     Civil  war  was  lighting  np  England  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,   when  Milton,   his  heart  surcharged  with 
auti-monarchism,    returned    to    London.      Cromwell    was    leading  his 
Ironsides  against  Rupert,  Charles  I.  was  fighting  for  the  recovery  of  his 
throne,  and  society  was  split  into  factions,  the  stronger  siding  with  the 
dictator,  the  weaker  rallying  all  its  sympathies  around  the  king.    The 
position  scarcely  afforded  room  for  a  poet,  whose  voice  would  be  lost  in 
the  nniveraal  clamour.    Milton  left  the  combatants  to  themselves,  and 
buried  himself  for  three  years  in  a  retired  quarter  of  the  city.     His  medi- 
tations were  interrupted  at  the  climax  of  the  natipnaL  crisb.     The  intellect 
of  the  country  was  arrayed  against  Cromwell,  whose  popularity  was  seriously 
compromised  by  the  incessant  assaults  of  the  royalists  and  politicians.    No 
reply  worthy  of  the  republicans  was  forthcoming.    The  democratic  miod 
was  paralyzed,  and  the  king's  friends  had  the  beat  of  the  argument,  until 
Milton  quitted  his  privacy  and  hmnched  his  thunders  at  their  heads.    A 
lull  succeeded  the  outburst ;  and  Cromwell,  whom  no  one  will  charge  with 
an  indifference  to  genius,  appointed  his  advocate  his  private  secretary. 
The  stern,  nnyiolding  soldier  detected  the  crevice  in  his  armour,  and  has- 
tened to  embrace  the  only  man  in  England  who  was  able  and  willing  to 
guard  his  reputation.     "  It  was  not  enough  for  him,"  says  M.  Lamartine, 
^^  to  triumph  on  the  battle-fields  of  Scotland  and  Irelaxid ;  he  wished  equally 
to  despotlse  over  public  opiaioo."    Milton  satisfied  the  ambitioo. 

As  a  politician,  the  poet's  fame  rests  on  the  "  Iconoclast,"  a  book  in  which 
he  replied  to  an  appeal  against  the  injustice  done  to  the  king  by  the  re- 
public. The  /fxtfir  jSo^i^ixif  seemed  like  a  voice]  from  the  grave  of  the 
8tnart,  imploring  uoi  the  vengeance  but  the  compassion  of  heaven  on  the 
men  who  had  spilled  bis  blood.  A  more  masterly  defence  was  never 
written  ;  and  its  effect  in  England  and  on  the  continent  was  sufficient  to 
alarm  the  wildest  apprehensions  of  Cromwell.  Milton,  who  was  an  accom- 
plice in  the  regicide,  hastened  to  vindicate  the  Protector^s  reputation.  He 
replied  in  a  tone  of  delirious  exaltation,  justifying  the  death  of  Charles, 
and  appealing  from  the  pathos  of  personal  misfortune  to  the  imperilled 
national  liberties.  As  to  the  divine  rights  of  the  monarch  ho  assailed 
them  with  invectives  which  have  been  ever  since  accepted  as  golden  text^ 
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ia  '^^gospel  of  Democracy.  The  argnments  were  fall  of  blood  and  jnofcle ; 
but  tbey  were  the  blows  dealt  by  a  gladiator,  whose  passion  dominates  his 
reason,  and  whose  respect  for  right  is  inferior  to  his  anxiety  for  victory. 
Ne¥«r  was  dead  or  living  king  abased  with  more  ferocity — ^never  was  the 
power  of  the  people  vindicated  with  fiercer  eloquence.  MLLtou  became 
iJEunons,  and  Cromwell's  peace  was  restored.  The  calm,  however,  was  of 
bdef  dnration.  When  the  press  at  home  bad  disgorged  itself  of  corses  and 
judgments  on  the  head  of  the  Protector,  the  continent  revived  the  assault, 
and  Salmasins,  a  clever  Frenchman,  once  more  reproached  them  with  the 
murder  of  the  king,  in  terms  which  it  was  impossible  to  accept  in  silence. 
MiltoQ  became  once  more  the  champion  of  the  nation.  His  attack  on 
5^miH»ing  has  been  compared  by  Voltaire  to  the  assanlt  of  a  wild  beast. 
The  peroration  was  prophetic.  *'  We  shall  teach  nations,"  said  the  poet, 
^' to  be  free,  and  oar  example  will  on  some  fnture  day  carry  to  the  enslaved 
continent  a  new  plant  more  beneficial  to  the  human  race  than  the  grain  of 
TdptolemuB — the  seed  of  reason,  civilization,  and  freedom.'*  The  predic- 
tion has  been  too  bitterly  verified.  Well,  it  woald  have  been  for  the 
Jiberty  which  he  loved  to  propagate  that  it  had  grown  to  maturity  in  a  soil 
not  fertilized  by  innocent  blood.  Milton,  in  this  outbm'st,  which  reaches 
the  highest  pitch  of  exquisite  bombast,  foresaw  the  pikes  and  barricades  of 
Paris,  the  trenches  and  breaches  of  Rome.  His  nature  was  not  repelled  by 
the  spectacle.  Having  clamonred  for  the  royal  head,  he  laboured  wi^ 
terrible  earnestness  to  set  the  impress  of  his  genius  on  the  block  that  re- 
ceived it.  He  may  have  been  sanguinary,  but  his  con^tency  is  above 
suspicion. 

Charles  IL  entered  London  like  a  conqueror  when  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  republic  were  trampled  down  by  the  treachery  of  Monk.  An  amnesty 
was  proclaimed  ;  but  Milton  had  no  trust  in  kings,  and  fled  the  retribution 
which  the  friends  of  the  monarch  besought  him  to  inflict.  A  rumour  prevailed 
that  he  was  dead.  Charles,  to  render  him  justice,  was  too  mean  to  be 
Tindictive.  His  father's  wrong  bequeathed  to  him  no  heritage  of  vengeance. 
A  man  whose  ambition  was  woman^s  favour,  and  dissipated  ease,  did  not 
care  to  burthen  himself  with  the  anxieties  of  the  State.  Above  all,  he  had 
90  animosity  against  Milton ;  and  pretended  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
his  death.  The  latter  had  taken  refuge  in  a  dilapidated  house  in  a  corner 
of  St.  Panl's  churchyard.  From  his  windows  he  saw  tl^e  exhumed  corpse 
of  his  former  friend  and  benefactor  dragged  by  the  heels  through  the  streets 
whilst  an  infuriated  mob  kicked  at  its  rolling  sides  or  covered  it  with  the 
Mth  of  the  kennels.  The  storm  passed  away.  Charles  discovered  Milton's 
zetreat,  and  offered,  if  he  would  support  the  monarchy,  to  re-instate  him  in 
Ae  secretaryship  of  state.  Poverty  was  in  the  poet's  house ;  creditors 
dogged  him  incessantly  ;  he  and  his  wife  frequently  suffered  from  cold  and 
luiager.  She  entreated  hun  to  accept  the  royal  offer,  and  was  answered 
in  words  that  must  perpetuate  Milton's  sagacity  and  unselfishness  for  ever. 
'^  You  are  a  woman,"  he  replied,  *^  and  your  thoughts  dwell  on  the  do- 
mestie  interests  of  our  house ;  1  think  only  of  posterity,  and  I  will  die 
eaosisteatly  with  my  character." 
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It  wodld  be  oat  of  place  to  examiae,  ia  this  rapid  esaay,  IL  Lamar* 
tuie*a  criticiaiDs  on  ''  I^adiae  Lost."  They  betray  invincible  ignorance 
^  and  lack  of  sympathy.  For  the  namby-pambyiems  of  the  Epic  M.  Lamar- 
tine  has  pretty  phrases  of  praise,  bat  for  the  sterner  and  grander  psasages 
he  is  destitate  of  appreciation.  We  are  not  sore  that  he  does  not  prefer 
<<  Comas'*  of  the  two.  Howerer,  it  is  hard  to  censure  a  writer  whose 
eoantrymen  do  not  write  poetry,  and  are  absolntely  ignorant  of  what  it  is. 
Victor  Hago  and  Beranger  have  given  some  pleasant  ballads  to  French 
literatare,  but  the  great  French  poets,  as  we  call  them,  have  never  eoared, 
in  their  wildest  flints,  above  respectable  mediocrity.  With  the  final  pas- 
sage of  this  essay  we  dose  onr  review  of  M.  Lamartine's  volnme : — ^  The 
best  portraits  of  Milton  represent  him  seated  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  mt  snn- 
set,  his  face  tamed  towards  the  beams  of  the  departing  laminary  (If.  La- 
martine  means  the  son),  and  dictating  his  verses  to  his  well-bdoved  De- 
borah, listening  attentively  to  the  voice  of  her  father ;  while  his  wife, 
Elisabeth,  looks  on  him  as  Eve  regarded  her  husband  after  her  faolt  and 
punishment.  His  two  younger  daughters  meanwhile  gather  flowers  from 
the  meadows,  that  he  may  inhale  some  of  the  odours  of  the  Eden  which 
perfumed  his  dreams.  Our  thoughts  turn  involuntarily  to  the  lot  of  that 
wife  and  daughters  after  the  death  of  the  illustrious  old  man  on  whom 
they  were  attending,  and  the  poet,  thus  brought  back  to.  our  eyes 
again,  becomes  more  interesting  than  the  poem.  Happy  are  they  whoae 
gloiy  is  watered  with  tears ;  such  reputation  penetrates  to  the  heart,  and 
in  the  heart  alone  (be  poet's  name  becomes  immortal  !** 

J.  F.  O'D. 


OYSTERS  AND  OYSTER-CULTURE 

The  oyster  season  ha^mg,  as  a  writer  on  the  subject  observes,  set  in  wil 
its  accustomed  severi^,  our  shell-fish  shops  have  put  on  theur  usual  attrac- 
tive appearance,  filling  their  windows  with  temptmg  crustaoea.  Any 
quantity  of  those  fascinating  molhisca  can  be  had  in  these  appetising  resorts 
for  the  asking,  accompanied  with  those  equivocal  condiments  which  have 
evidently  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  constant  repetitions  of 
the  supply,  as  at  best  they  only  serve  to  disguise  tiie  native  flavour  of  the 
animal.  It  has  been  noticed  this  year,  that  the  oysters  are  smaller  than  is 
usual  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Indeed,  of  late  years,  a  Tcry  gradnal 
but  steady  duninution  in  the  size  has  been  observed,  indicating  ^uit  tlw 
demand  has  induced  the  taking  tom  the  beds  of  very  young  spedmens,  a 
practice  which  must,  in  a  short  time,  tell  with  fatal  effect  on  onr  animal 
supplies,  as  it  has  akeady  done  on  those  of  France.  It  is  notorions,  that 
the  holiday  of  four  months,  which  has  been  so  long  accorded  to  them,  is 
now  severely  trenched  upon ;  that,  in  fact,  oysters  can  be  had  at  any  time 
throog^ut  the  year.    It  would  be  well  to  curb  this  greed,  on  the  paii  of 
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i^vter-eatoB,  and  to  insist  on  the  rigid  0b9arvaiice  of  the  four  numtbs* 
vacation,  dnring  wkieh  the  amnud  might  have  time  to  rest  and  breed.  Let 
it  not  be  f  oigotten,  that,  ^diOe  in  and^t  timed  we  were  Bnppoeed  to  have 
upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties  of  oysten,  we  bare  not  at  present  a  fourth 
d  that  number. 

Of  this  mollusc  it  is  asserted,  as  it  has  been  asserted  of  iSahand  emstaoea, 
that  their  enormous  power  of  re-prodnction  forbids,  at  once  and  forever,  all 
idea  of  extennination.  Wben  this  "  idea"  comes  to  be  examined,  for  the 
piobabilily  is^  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  exaggeration  amplojrad 
in  estimating  the  produce  of  the  sea,  it  wUl  be  found,  although  each  oyster 
Jidda,  as  is  asserted,  some  50,000  eggs,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salmon 
and  other  fish,  a  krge  proportion  of  the  ova  never  obtain  a  fixed  position 
from  which  to  grow,  and  that  the  laigest  quantity  of  those  which  do  obtaiii 
a  resting  place,  are  destroyed  before  they  can  be  of  any  commercial  value. 
The  fact  ia,  that  at  preseot  we  really  know  very  little  abont  the  natnial 
history  of  the  oyster ;  so  little,  that  theie  is,  or  was  lately,  bat  one  drawing 
of  its  anatomical  structure,  and  that  one  was  said  by  some  natnralists  to 
be  veij  impeifect  The  body  of  this  favourite  mollusc,  as  seen  in  its  shell, 
looks  like  a  mass4^f  creamy  gelatine,  or  blabber,  and  gives  no  indication  oi 
iageniouB  structure,  or  life-like  organisation.  At  one  time  naturalists  had 
Mpeed  that  the  oyster  was  totally  destitute  of  all  poweca  of  active  exist- 
iBce,  and  thought  to  be  little  more  than  a  snperior  kind  of  vc^getable, 
desthied  to  perpetual  confinement  in  its  shelly  prison.  Bat  wfaenexamined 
by  the  lights  of  natural  history  and  the  mtcroacepe,  the  oyster  wb&  f oimd  to 
be  a  better  developed  animal  than  was  supposed ;  and,  if  not  itself  of  higb 
stmctnral  perfection,  it  gave  indications  at  least  of  some  (d  those  wonders 
of  the  lower  life,  which  are  so  beautifully  elaborated  in  the  higher  amaals. 

The  geoeratioii  of  oysters,  as  far  as  it  has  been  observed,  h  aa  follows : 
The  young  brood  is  exuded  from  the  old  animals  in  the  shape  of  what  is 
oJied  '^epat,"  a  fatty  substance  of  a  greeaish  hue.  When  examined  by  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass,  this  matter  is  found  to  be  instinct  with  life,  con- 
tainiag  amasing  quantities  of  little  oysters,  perfectly  f(»med,  and  ready  to 
comaMuce  growing  at  once,  so  soon  as  they  can  atuch  themselves  to  a 
stoae  or  raok,  and  for  tfaia  purpoae  they  are  provided  with  valves  wUcb 
enable  them  to  dimg  with  great  ease.  Oysters  grow,  it  is  said^  with  great 
rapidity :  but  we  do  not  beUefve  them  capable  ei  re-prodacing  themselves 
at  the  age  of  four  months,  as  baa  bean  asserted  by  soaae  writers.  Had 
natmne  ceBferod  upon  them  each  a  power,  we  might  be  able  to  laugh  all 
ideaa  of  eoawatyorexienniaatien  toscom.  Bui,  at  the  age  of  four  montlis, 
liie  infiuit  oyster  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  pea,  and  we  suspect  that  the 
animal  wiU  be  at  least  three  years  old  before  it  be  able  to  perpetnate  its 
apeosBB.  The  peried  vdMnthe  oyater  eickeas  is  about  the  end  of  lApril ;  in 
May  it  begins  to  abed  its  spawn,  and  then  remains  ^'  poori/'  till  SeptesUMflr, 
before  whiah  tiore  eysteia  abanld  not  be  eaten  in  anything  like  quantity. 
Thb  is  the  reaaoo  why  oysters  are  not  considered  in  due  season  daring  the 
lour  aaonths  of  the  year  from  which  the  canine  letter — ^as  fi  is  caUeJ— >is 
ahaest.    The  age  of  an  oyster  can  be  ascertained  to  a  nicety.    It  is  n:^^ 
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cover,  these  experiments  are 
n  the  state  of  the  fisheries,  we 
;,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
laid  down  upon  it  be  molti- 
(^ontain,  six  hundred  thousand 
irancs  a  thousand,  will  produce 
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be  foaod  oat  bj  lookiog  ioto  its  month.  It  bean  its  jeara  opoD  its  back* 
Breiy  bodj  who  has  handled  an  ojater-shell  most  have  obeeired  that  it 
seemed  as  if  composed  of  successive  layers  or  plates  oreriappiDg  each  other. 
These  are  technically  termed  "  shoots,"  and  each  of  them  marks  a  yearns 
growth ;  so  that  by  oonnting  them,  we  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  year 
iHien  the  creature  came  ioto  the  world.  Up  to  the  time  of  its  maturity, 
the  shoots  are  regular  and  successive ;  but  after  that  thne  they  become 
irregular,  and  are  piled  one  over  tiie  other,  so  that  the  shell  becomes  more 
and  more  thickened  and  bulky.  Judging  from  the  great  thickness  to  which 
some  oyster-shells  have  attained,  thhi  mollusc  is  capable,  if  left  to  its 
natural  changes  unmolested,  of  attaining  a  patriarchal  sge. 

Oyster-beds,  if  permittod  to  grow  without  being  broken  upon,  woold 
soon  become  so  extensive  as  to  be  injurious  to  navigation.  The  animal  is 
so  local  in  its  habits  that  it  is  only  by  accident  the  young  oyster  gets 
farther  away  thsn  a  few  yards  from  the  resting  place  of  the  parent.  The 
organiaation  which  is  constantly  at  work  for  supplying  us  with  this  mollosc 
is  more  perfect  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  branch  of  the  fish  trade.  In 
oyster- culture  we  approach  in  some  degree  to  the  French,  although  we  do 
not,  as  they  do,  begin  at  the  beginning  and  plant  the  seed.  AU  that  we 
have  3ret  achieved  is  the  art  of  nursing  the  young  ^  brood,"  and  of  dividing 
and  keeping  separate  the  different  kinds  of  oysters.  This  is  done  in  what 
in  England  are  commonly  called  "  parks,"  or  *'  farms,"  and  in  Ireland,  gene- 
rally ''  beds,"  the  process  coosbting  in  bringing  the  young  oysters  from 
various  places  and  laying  them  in  assorted  lots  to  grow  and  fatten  till  they 
are  of  the  requisite  siae. 

Among  the  works  which  have  been  projected  for  the  recusdtation 
of  the  fisheries  in  France,  great  attention  has  been  pidd  to  the  creation  of 
oyater-beds,  and  to  the  propagation  of  the  oyster.  Artificial  banks  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  countless  thousands 
of  the  much-prized  animal  have  been  spawned  on  these  receptacles,  so  that 
in  a  very  short  time  the  French  will  again  have  a  never-ending  supply  of 
this  universal  delicacy.  Indeed,  the  produce  of  these  artificial  banks  has 
already  been  brought  into  use,  and  is  found  to  be  quite  as  good  as,  and  far 
more  plentiful  than,  the  supplies  formeriy  obtained  from  the  natural  beds. 
The  grand  secret  of  successful  oyster-culture,  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  seed 
obtaining  an  immediate  and  permanent  resting-place ;  should  each  minute 
globule  not  at  once  get  itself  firmly  attached  to  some  ^^ooigne  of  vantage,"  all 
the  chances  are,  that  it  becomes  a  lost  oyster.  In  order  to  afford  points  of 
attachment  to  the  spot,  the  French  pisciculturists  have  hit  upon  the  ingenious 
plan  of  sinking  in  the  water  a  series  of  fascines  constructed  out  of  branches 
of  trees,  and  these,  resting  upon  an  artificial  bottom,  composed  of  fragments 
of  stone  and  brick,  and  of  pieces  of  broken  pottery-ware,  afford  cj^ital 
breeding  ground  for  any  quantity  of  oysters.  This  has  been  proved.  The 
beds  laid  down  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  have  been  most  productive ;  they 
were  stocked  at  the  commencement  with  about  three  millions  of  breeding 
oysters.  These  have  multiplied  to  a  vast  extent ;  as  a  proof  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  twenty  thousand  small  oysters  were  found  attached  to  a 
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bnnch  plocked  from  one  of  the  beds !  Moreover,  these  experiments  are 
found  to  pay.  From  one  of  the  official  reports  on  the  state  of  the  fisheries,  we 
learo  that  the  total  expensefor  forming  a  bank,  was  two  hondred  and  twenty- 
one  francs;  and  if  the  three  hundred  fascines  laid  down  upon  it  be  multi- 
plied by  twenty  thousand,  the  number  they  contain,  six  hundred  thousand 
will  be  obtained,  which,  if  sold  at  twenty  francs  a  thousand,  will  produce 
twenty  thousand  francs.  If,  however,  the  number  of  oysters  were  to  be 
rockoned  at  only  ten  thousand,  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  francs  would  be 
received,  which,  for  an  expenditure  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  one  francs, 
the  original  cost  of  the  bed,  would  give  a  larger  profit  than  any  other  branch 
of  iodnstry.  An  idea  of  the  expense  of  constructing  a  series  of  great 
oyster-beds  on  our  own  coasts  can  be  at  once  obtained  from  these  figures. 
The  Imperial  authority,  to  whom  has  been  delegated  tho  task  of  re-con- 
strocting  the  fisheries  of  France,  has  laid  down  several  thousand  oyster-beds, 
some  of  them  very  large,  one  in  particular  being  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred yards  in  superficial  area.  These  artificial  nurseries  were  first  constructed 
by  Sergins  Orata,  who  bought  and  sold  oysters  in  the  days  when  ancient 
Italy  flourished  in  pristine  grandeur.  Orata  and  his  contemporaries  were 
wen  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  animal  cultivation,  which  enhanced  the  de- 
lights of  the  table,  and  they  were  particularly  distinguished  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  pisciculture.  To  such  a  length,  we  are  told,  did  they 
extend  their  experiments  in  this  pursuit,  that  fish  were  so  acclimatized  as 
to  able  to  live  in  wine,  and  salt  water  varieties  were  tnuned  to  live  in  fesh 
water,  and  vice  versa. 

The  geographical  dbtribution  of  the  oyster  is  extensive.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  found  on  the  American  coasts,  and  at  the  Antipodes.  On  the  coast 
of  Africa,  the  '*  Ostrea  edulis''  is  also  plentifully  sprinkled,  and  have  we 
not  places  where  the  oysters  grow  on  trees,  and  can  be  plucked  like  an  apple  or 
an  orange  ?  This  odd  species  attach  themselves  to  the  roots  and  branches 
of  mangroves,  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  security.  Some  persons  affect  to 
treat  this  statement  as  one  of  uncertain  origin,  but  the  solution  is  by  no 
means  difficult.  In  hot  countries  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees  grow 
on  river  banks,  and  even  along  the  shore,  especially  in  such  places  as 
are  screened  from  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  The  sheltered  recesses  of 
bays  and  harbours  are,  therefore,  often  filled  with  abundance  of  lofty  man- 
groves, which  grow  up  from  the  shallow  bottom,  and  present  the  beautiful 
appearances  of  marine  forests.  Wherever  they  appear  on  the  sea  shores, 
the  beach  is  not  only  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  different  insects — 
feeble  beings  which  love  the  shade — ^bnt  also  with  molnsca,  that  hasten  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  violence  of  the  waves,  amid  the  scaffolding  of 
thick  and  intertwining  roots,  which  rise  like  lattice  work  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or  the  branches  that  dip  into  it.  Aud  to  these  the 
parasitic  oysters  attach  themselves  in  such  numbers,  that  a  loaded  branch, 
when  cutoff,  is  too  heavy  for  one  person  to  carry.  The  loaded  branch  is  then 
washed,  and  brought  to  table,  where  it  forms  a  favourite  appendage  to  the 
banqoats  of  the  rich  ;  for  the  glowing  tints  which  are  so  literally  imported 
to  the  buds  and  flowers  of  tropical  regions  extend  occasionally  to  the  unas- 
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mmiog  oyster.  Mtnj  of  the  species  are  btaattfaliy  ahtded,  and  the  M^ 
of  nuh  as  ishabil  tbe  Rod  Sea  are  fi^eqveatij  varied  with  the  nvid  ookms 
of  tiie  rainbow. 

In  cooneetkm  with  this  description  of  a  member  of  the  e^rslv  funilj. 
we  cannot  m  this  coontiy  boast  <k  aaTthing  so  pictnresqae.  Rit  for  all 
that,  a  trip  to  the  coasts  of  Clare,  Dablin,  or  Wexford,  daring  the  oyster 
season,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  UomS  idler.  Sea-side  loaagen 
eoold  not  do  better  than  assist  at  the  dredge.  Great  haola  for  natmliste 
are  to  be  obtamed  on  these  ooeasioDe,  and  the  minor  wonders  of  tiie  de^H- 

**  Of  shellB  and  tea*  weeds,  cMrals,  oorallineBy 
Borne  ap,  perdianoe,  fimn  many  &thoiii8  deep,'* 

incidental  to  oyster  dredging,  cannot  fail  to  yield  instmcrive  and  entertun- 
ing  occupation  to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  wonders  of  the  shore. 


FLORAL  LYRICS. 

SONG     OF      THE     IVT. 

"  Old  ivy  tree,  old  ivy  tree, 
A  lenon  tby  green  leavee  bringeth. 
Of  cark  and  care  which  man  muat  wear, 
Likj  tiie  form  to  which  thou  clingeth." 

Akon. 

Round  the  rimons  bark  o*  the  monarch  tree 
Thick  wreaths  I  hang  of  green  drapery, 
As  with  opward  thought  I  seek  the  sky, 
Cfimbiog  the  tops  of  tbe  oak-boaghs  high, 
And  methinks  1*11  sing  nnto  man  this  tale — 
Have  courage  to  climb,  thou  shalt  never  fail. 

Near  my  haunts  the  owlet  joys  to  flit, 
She  loves  'mid  my  foliage,  dark,  to  sit ; 
And  each  large  dim  eye,  like  chamel  lamp, 
Luridly  gleams  thro'  the  night'-dews  damp, 
And  lights  my  way  o'er  yonder  tower 
While  I  sing  to  the  moon  thro'  midnight  hour, 
And  let  mankind  list  to  my  simple  tale — 
Have  oourage  to  climb,  thou  shalt  never  fail. 

'Tis  said  I  draw  from  tbe  great  oak's  heart 
That  life  which  to  me  doth  strength  Impart ; 
They  slander  me  who  would  cast  such  shame 
On  the  ivy  that  emblems  friendship's  fame ; 
Ah  I  wherever  my  creeping  leaves  once  stray, 
There,  tho'  ruin  should  come,  I  remain  alway ; 
Thus,  the  Ivy  teaches,  let  man  attend-*- 
We  shonld  never  desert  a  ruined  friend. 
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Of  yore,  tivo'  job  msIo  the  mass  hftUs  nmg, 
And  channttBg  monks  Uad  and  matin  sang ; 
The  beUs  and  good  monka  hayo  passed  awaj ; 
The  lyy  slays  and  will  ever,  stay, 
And  she'll  dothe  with  her  leaves  the  gray  walls  bare 
While  a  stone  remains  that  may  claim  hit  care. 
From  the  Iiry  time  yob  may  learn,  that  she 
Clings  wiih  fondest  love  in  adversity. 

And  e'en  should  the  thnnderons  tempest  howl, 
And  thro'  riven  donds  wrathful  lightning  scowl, 
And  the  tott'ring  tow'r  feel  the  fatal  shock, 
And  eome  toppling  down  on  the  arid  rock ; 
Still  I  fearlessly  brave  the  sphere^s  red  ire, 
And  ding  to  the  towV  thro'  the  scathing  fire. 
Thus  man  shoald  brave  with  dauntless  strife 
The  passion  fires  of  human  life. 

Men  say  I  am  cold  and  unamiable  ; 

Yet,  my  heart  can  love— oh  !   warm  and  well — 

And  tree,  old  tower,  and  mouldering  wall. 

Graveyard,  roofless  abbey,  deserted  hall, 

Attest  that  the  Ivy  boughs  ever  wave. 

Less  o'er  bower  in  joy  than  in  grief  o'er  grave. 

And  so,  those  who  slander  the  Ivy  show, 

How  much  they  assume — how  little  they  know. 


SONG    OF    THE    WALLFLOWER. 

*'  Lonely  and  sweet  nor  loved  the  leaSt 
For  flowering  in  the  wildemeas.** 

MOOBS. 

Who  loves  not  the  Wallflower,  handsome  aiod  gay, 
Whose  breath's  mild  and  sweet  as  the  kiss  of  young  May  ? 
Whose  colours  are  simple,  as  village  maid's  gown, 
Where  yellow  is  chequered  with  stripes  of  deep  brown. 

I  bloom  in  the  garden,  fidd,  dell,  grove,  and  bower, 
I  bloom  on  gray  rock,  oft  o'er  moaldermg  tower, 
I  wave  my  lone  leaves  to  the  night- wind's  sad  sigh, 
And  I  mourn  as  I  think,  thus  shall  I, — ^all  things  die. 

Yet  I  love  the  old  tow'r,  and  its  ivy-prankt  wall, 
More  than  bower  of  beauty  by  soft  waterfall. 
And  the  moss-ravelled  stone,  as  it  crumbles  away, 
Tho'  it  leave  less  to  love,  do  I  love  less  ?  oh  I  nay. 
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And  I  lore  the  chnrcfaTard,  wliere  the  heaatifnl  sleep, 
And  I  deck  the  lone  grave,  where  the  widow  doth  weep ; 
And  my  heart  feeU  ddlght  as  ahe  kueea  mj  leaves, 
And  I  know  that  her  sorrow  somo  sdace  receives. 

And  the  poor  man's  green  plot  bow  I  love  to  adorn, 

There  hu  children  caress  me  at  ev'ning  and  mom ; 

And  should  I  feel  thirst  or  but  son-wearj  lode, 

Lo  I  thej  bring  me  fresh  showers  from  the  clear  cooling  brook. 

I  have  been  in  the  palace,  pavilion,  and  hall, 
I  have  shone  'neath  gold  liunps  in  the  beanty-thronged  ball, 
And  Fve  hang  o'er  the  conch  where  affection  lay  dead, 
TiU  my  leaves  'gan  to  wither  upon  the  cold  bed. 

Yet  the  nntended  conch  I  would  rather  bestrew. 
With  my  leaver'  morning  odonn  while  fresh  with  the  dew ; 
Than  shine  iu  the  ball-room,  'neath  rich  censers  glow — 
There  beauty  is  false,  and  affection  vain  show. 

StUl  I  love  those  green  bow*rs  that  Spring  decks  in  her  pride ; 
And  my  rich-robed  comates  tho*  my  garb  they  deride, 
And  Fm  cheerful  and  gay,  be  it  sunshine  or  storm. 
When  their  fair  breasts  are  odd  my  brown  bosom  is  warm. 

Proud  rose  woes  the  day,  and  vain  tulip  men'seyes, 
Daffodil  and  anemone  fur  ladiea'  nghs, 
And  the  cowslip  delights  in  the  daisy-starred  lea, 
Ah  I  the  mouldering  towV  or  gray  ruin  for  me. 

You  may  smile  at  my  choice,  but  when  flowers  decay,  • 

Who  shall  speak  of  their  bloom  when  'tis  faded  away  ? 
Yonder  time-braving  tower  will,  in  gratitude,  tell, 
How  the  Wallflower  loved  mid  its  ruins  to  dwell. 


PLAIHT      OF      THE      FUCHSIA. 

"The  stalk  some  qririt  gentlj  reaia. 
And  wftten  with  oelestial  lean.*' 

Bybon. 

Gkhtlt,  ah,  gently,  ye  breezes  blow  o'er  me, 

Frail  is  my  delicate  form ; 
Spare  a  floral  exile,  who  hath  come  to  dwell  with  you, 

From  dimates  more  sunny  and  warm ; 
From  climes  where  the  smiling  sun  never  knows  dull — 
Blow  gently,  ye  breeses,  a  rude  blast  will  kill. 
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The  children  of  Sammer  have  left  me,  thej  sleep 

In  th'  embrace  of  their  kind  mother,  £arth ; 
And  like  a  lorn  virgin  I  hopelessly  weep, 

Where  once  echoed  mnsic  and  mirth ; 
All  the  flowers  are  gone,  I  alone  now  remain — 
Ah !  the  long,  dreary  time  till  they  come  back  again  ! 

Now  the  morning  b  dark,  and  cold  day,  drooping,  grieves ; 

The  sunbeams  are  niggardly  shed ; 
Tho'  bright  threads  the  gossamer  o'er  my  breast  weaves, 

The  chill  dews  are  blanching  my  head ; 
And  my  coralline  cheeks  pale  beneath  the  hoar  froet — 
Breathe  warmly  ye  breeaes,  or  Fnchsia's  lost. 

Bnt  colder  and  fiercer  the  nipping  winds  blow — 

Ah !  why  did  I  leave  my  own  clime  ? 
Yellow  Aatnmn  is  dead.  Winter  comes  wreathed  in  snow, 

I  die  in  the  noon  of  my  prime. 
Tho'  the  mde,  icy  innds  mock  my  plaint  as  they  rave. 
Soon  ihefil  wail  a  death  dirge  o'er  the  sad  exile's  grave. 

When^  once  more,  at  the  ware  of  yonog  Summer's  rich  wing, 

I  spring  forth  in  beauty  and  bloom ; 
All-forgetting,  forgiving,  contented  I'll  sing. 

Nor  dread  the  dark  grief  of  the  tomb. 
Boses  <]Ue,  lilies  fade,  and,  indeed,  I  should  fear  • 
Less  to  die  than  remain  cold  and  comfortless  here. 

John  DueaaN. 


^-M 


A  VEXED  QUESTION. 


"  Tlie  Pillar  Towers  of  Ireland,  how  wondronsly  they  stand. 
By  the  lakes  and  rnehiiig  riven,  throogh  the  vallejra  of  our  land  ; 
In  mystic  file,  throo^  th3  isle,  they  lift  their  heads  sablime, 
These  gray  old  Pillar  Temples — ^these  conquerors  of  Time  !*' 

NoTWiTHsraifDiHO  all  the  research  and  erudition  which  distmgnuhes  the 
attempt  made  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  **  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland," 
to  elucidate  the  ori^n  and  use  of  our  Bound  Towers,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  t  te  subject,  so  far  from  being  conclusively  settled,  is  still  debateable. 
The  qualifications  which  he  has  laid  down  as  essential  to  the  enqniriea 
uito  this  interesting  branch  of  our  antiquities  are,  no  doubt,  of  the  first  im- 
portance ;  for,  widioot  architectural  knowledge,  which  we  highly  prise, 
though  by  no  meana  deem  it  a  science,  and  an  intimacy  with  our  ancient 
amiala  and  ecdesiastical  records,  we  should  feel  disposed,  at  first  sight,  to 
It  a  ease  of  temeri^  to  nndertake  the  imvestigation ;  yet,  on  mature 
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refiectioD,  vhen  we  wooilect  thtc  one  of  the  prifMsi]>al  etmai  of  tliis  great 
national  enigma  ie  the  total  and  cnlpable  silence  of  onr  sacred  registries  and 
public  documents  regarding  the  matter^  and  that  the  **  loAy  as  well  as 
ronud"  pillan — as  Gutddos  Cambranis  tenned  them,  when  aflnding  to  the 
popular  belief,  that — 

"  On  Looffh  Neagh'a  banks  as  the  fiaherman  8traya» 

When  the  clear  cold  eve's  dectinimg, 
He  seea  the  Bound  Towenof  other  days 

In  the  wsvea  beneatiii  tiism  ahining;'* 

themselves  possess  neither  the  beaaty  of  the  Corinthian  oohnns  that  could 
fascinate,  nor  the  intricacj  of  the  Gothic  disters  that  maj  bewilder  onr 
imaginations,  we  cannot  discover  the  vtter  iaeompeteney  of  many  ordinary 
mortals  to  nndertake  the  hercnlean  labour.  It  would  look  rather  awkward, 
indeed,  after  spending,  let  us  anppone,  half  a  lifetime  in  the  stndj  of  what 
remams  to  ns  of  onr  hbtorical  and  national  literature  in  Dahlia  and  Lon- 
don, in  Paris  and  Borne,  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  for 
the  student  to  be  told  the  moment  that  he  feh  himself,  ea  the  prescribed 
terms,  qualified  to  investigate  the  qsestion,  thai  mu  public  reeords  threw  no 
light  whatsoever  on  the  subject ! 

Limited  as  are  the  boundaries  allotted  her  by  nature,  on  reverting  to  the 
remote  past  we  find  that  Ireland  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the  sanctity 
and  learning  of  her  sons,  at  a  period  so  eariy  that  all  anMud  her  was  in 
comparative  darkness,  bat  rendered  UlastrionB  by  theur  missioaaiy  fame, 
and  ihe  promptness  and  humility  with  which  they  tongfat,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  as  iwell  as  renowned  lor  the  mnlttplidty  of  her  ^eat 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  the  magnitude  and  graadenr  of  her  col- 
legiate foaadatiaoB.  But,  most  prominent  among  the  peculiarities  ch&rac- 
terisic  of  our  nation  were  the  Round  TowerB— etmctures  in  their  foroi, 
appearance,  and  altitude,  unexampled  and  nniqne  in  Europe,  displaying 
more  «mple  grandeur  in  their  plain  and  unencumbered  shafts,  as  they  rose 
up  against  the  dear,  blue  sky,  than  all  that  the  elaborate  creations  of 
Greek  and  Roman  science  had  ever  effected  with  greater  combinations,  and 
yet  whose  era,  origin,  and  nse  were  as  completely  naknown  to  na  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  new-fallen  stoiogmites  of  the  over-arehing  firma* 
ment.  Then  comes  Cambrensis,  who,  inflnenced  by  intense  cariosity 
respecting  them,  made  every  exertion  to  cost  some  light  on  the  night  side  of 
their  hiatoiy,  and  yet  all  in  vain.  Be  deseribes  thaeeccMasticaltowem, 
as  he  calls  them,  as  lofty,  round,  and  slender,  and  as  being  bailt  after 
the  mtmner  cf  the  ooimtry  ;  bat  as  to  when  or  wherefore,  he  knew 
nothing.  Now,  if  we  will  only  dwell,  for  one  ainate  on  the  cha- 
racter, the  credulity  of  the  vagrant  North  Briton,  it  will  be  quite 
superfluous  to  hint  that  Giraldne  had  really  nothiag  flaxe  to  amy 
abant  those  rotund  stntclnres,  otherwise  he  would  infailibly  have  said 
it.  The  natural  inference^  therefore,  to  be  drawn  from  tUs  unaooaB- 
tomed  tacknmity  of  the  writer  is,  that  the  period  of  thdr  erection  oooid 
not  have  been  recent,  as  it  would  hove  been  in  the  mouths  of  tiie  peofie  j 
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and  that  not  mAf  was  it  not  moent,  bnt  that  their  aatiqvitjr  mnst  be  great, 
mice  traditioii  iteekf  was  nncerftam  and  at  fault  aboat  them.  Since  thejT 
are,  inferentiaUy  at  leaat,  of  uBkaown  antiquity,  psobability  seems  to  cany 
It  agaiiut  Petrie's  GhriBttsn  theory,  and  in  favour  of  th&at  Pagan  origin.  Aa 
tie  fegendaiy  acoannt  was  the  only  one  currant  at  the  time  of  Cambrensis,  it 
wonld  be  afasnsd  to  snppoae  that  chnrcbmon  con]d  haye  been  at  that  veiy 
period,  or  reoentljr,  in  the  act  of  building  them.  We  are  not  to  belieye,  nor 
moL  we  be  expected  to  boMeve,  that  two  or  three  centorias  conld  have  worked 
audi  a  Stygian  abyss,  tiiat  hnmaii  traditbn  dare  not  pass  the  unfathomable 
golf ;  and  in  tins  case  it  wonld  be  requiring  something  of  the  kind,  doce 
Giialdns  Caabrenris  was  amongst  his  Irish  gossips  on  tiie  banks  of  Lough 
Naagh,  in  the  twelfth  eentnry,  and  aocordmg  to  Dr.  Petrie,  some  of  these 
lowers  had  bean  bnilt  so  receotiy  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  or  per- 
hi^  later.  We  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  possiUe  that  a  whole  nation  could 
haTO  ehanoBd  to  be  afilicted  widi  that  sort  of  mental  paralysis  which 
<ibsoares  tiie  reeoUectioa  of  all  recent  oocurrenoes,  while  it  only  enlivens  the 
brilliancy  of  those  more  remote.  However,  the  whole  question  has  now 
narrowed  itself  from  all  its  broader,  bnt  less  important  foatores,  to  these 
two  cardinal  pcMnts,  whether  these  towers  are  Christian  or  Pagan  structures? 
To  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  debateable  ground,  one  of 
the  primary  and  beet  ngredients  in  the  enquiry,  will,  for  the  elucidation  of 
hiaiorical  tnth,  be  secured  by  a  dispassionate,  but  searching  iuvestiga^ 
tUMi  of  the  eatife  subject. 

Like  most  of  tJie  early  tiftes  that  colonieed  Ireland,  the  Tuatha-de» 
DanaaB  were  cogaate  witii  the  Gelto-Scythians,  but  better  known  amongst 
tiieaniaentaandflr  the  nameof  Cimmerians,  who,after  all  their  wanderings  from 
tfie  fint,  by  tiie  Ensine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Mediterranean,  found  theur 
way  at  length  to  the  British  Mea.  Here  they  found  located  some  of  the 
eariier  swarms  which  had  preceded  thi^m,  from  their  native  plams  of  Ind, 
by  whom  they  were  supposed,  from  their  more  advanced  skill  in  the  arts 
aad  floieuoeB,  to  be  magicians.  Dispossessing  these,  tiie  Danaans  made  a 
aettWsneiit  here,  and  remained  for  about  two  centuries,  until  in  thehr  ttim 
tiwy  were  neeessitated  to  soccmnb  to  greater  numbers,  or  more  snocessf nl 
advenariea.  At  ^'MaghTnradh,"orthe  ^- Plain  of  the  Tower,"  situated 
Loogh  Ma^  between  Cong  and  Bailinrobe,  in  the  county  of  Majo, 
me  aaid  by  local  tradition  to  have  defeated  the  Firbolgs,  who  opposed 
assumption  of  supreme  power  in  tiie  island,  and  the  locality  remains 
to  this  daj  a  corroboration  of  their  great  skill  in  acMtectore.  These  suc- 
ceeded Ibe  MUesians,  who  are  recorded  as  having  oooquered  them,  and  made 
diemaalves  maaters  of  the  ishmd ;  bat  these  new  eolonistss  were  still  a  por- 
of  the  same  great  eraatic  people,^  that  had  been  for  ages  rushing  down, 
»,  from  the  East  to  Europe,  and  were  all  alike  smn- worshippers. 
acknowledged  and  feverenced  that  great  luminaiy,  through  the  symbol 
<d  fire,  whieii  they  consequently  held  sacred;  and,  if  the  Pagan  hypothesis 
be  aorrect,  of  iriuch  we  entertain  no  donbt,  held  the  fire  towerp,  or  Ayro* 
tkeia  of  the  Danaans,  in  equal  veneration.  This  is  not  only  t^e  most  pro- 
batie  way  of  accounting  for  all  the  smgularities  connected  with  the  Round 
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Towers,  but  the  oaty  Kkelj  mode  of  making  them  appear  bende  the  more 
aniformlj  Chrisftiaa  belfries,  withont  caUing  in  qnoation  the  eeonomy  of 
the  foanden,  or  the  aamty  of  the  aichitecto.    The  great  apostle  of  the 
nation  found  it  alike  in  consonance  with  his  natural  chaiacter,  his  Cfaristiin 
benevolence,  and  the  eccledastical  policy  of  the  age,  to  associate,  as  maeh 
as  possible,  the  heathen  monnments  and  remains  with  the  oeremomes  and 
observances  of  Christianitj,  and  thereby  imperceptibly  bat  sorely  wean  the 
people  from  their  Pagan  creed.    The  holy  wells,  whidi,  under  the  Dnndic 
worship,  had  attracted  so  much  popular  Tenarstion,  were,  in  aocordanoewidi 
the  same  line  of  policy,  taken  under  the  piotection  of  the  Christian  mission- 
aries.    On  the  same  principle,  too,  the  various  churches  nosed  by  the 
iqM>stle  and  his  disdples  were  always  located,  whenever  practicable,  in  the 
vidniry  of  the  Druidic  Round  Towers.    There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  Irish  missionaries  would  have  made  some  use  of  the  Pagan  altars  like- 
wise, but  for  the  embarrassing  drcumstance  of  their  being  generally  found 
raised  on  the  summits  of  lulls  and  mountttns,  which  rendiaed  them  inooo- 
venient  to  the  social  footsteps  of  civilisation. 

The  Pagan  theory  thus  serves  to  simplify  and  explain  evefything  that 
had  been  otherwise  mysterious  in  the  whole  subject,  whereas  the  adoption 
of  the  Christian  origin  of  the  towers,  would  lead  to  the  wildest  confiHion. 
If  the  Round  Towers  were  Druidic  erections,  as  we  verily  believe,  nothing 
could  be  more  consistent  than  the  unbroken  silence  of  monastic  reooids  tnd 
annals  respecting  them,  the  effect  of  which,  like  the  destraction  of  theDniidiC 
volumes,  though  possibly  veiy  pmdent  and  veiy  politic  at  the  time,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  regret  in  those  days  of  universal  enlightenmettt  andoiltivated 
literature.    The  more  we  realise  the  real  condition  of  our  Pagan  progeniton, 
the  more  deariy  we  comprehend  the  peculiar  dreumstanoee  of  ^  countiy, 
even  in  the  times  of  Cambrensis.    In  the  eariy  ages  of  the  occupation  of 
the  island,  the  Druids  and  Pagan  people  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  and  even  the  winds,  the  wells,  and  the  rivers,  came  in  for  thdrshare 
of  popuLir  veneration.    The  Danaans,  the  Foxmorians,  the  Belgm,  and  the 
Milesians — in  fact,  eveiy  colony  as  they  successively  reached  ^eae  ahoni, 
no  matter  how  vigorously  tbey  batUed  for  supremacy,  all  seem  to  hmve  been 
unanimous  on  one  point — the  universal  adoration  of  the  sun,  and  its  symbol, 
fire.  One  oolonyissupposed,  and  with  great  probability,  to  have  madeita  way 
to  European  climes  through  Persia;  another  byGreeoe and  the  Meditemaean; 
all,  however,  bringing  with  them  something  in  the  way  of  pn^ress  and 
improvement  as  their  contributions  to  the  common  exchequer  of  knowledge 
and  sdence  then  concentrated,  such  as  it  was,  in  this  little  western  isle. 
There  is  no  dispute  whatever  about  these  broad  facts,  that  the  Dndda  were 
worshippers  of  the  sun  and  moon,  like  the  Persians  and  the  Oriental  races; 
that,  like  many  other  eastern  nations,  they  had  thdr  aacred  symbolielires, 
which  they  worshipped,  or  reverenced,  on  the  iofps  of  hills  and  moontaias. 
The  remains  of  thisse  practices  and  ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  times  eon- 
tinne  so  rooted  in  our  nature  and  halnts,  that  there  would  be  no  nae  m 
denying  the  hypothesis  that,  like  the  Orientalists,  they  had  also  a  priesthood 
set  apart  for  the  due  performance  of  their  sacred  riles,  who  were  leaned 
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and  enlightened,  not  onlj  aocording  to  their  time,  bnt,  as  many  modem 
scholars  are  willmg  to  admit,  far  in  advance  of  the  age  both  in  literature 
and  science.  Now,  before  the  advent  of  the  latter  colonies,  Per»i4,  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  five  hundred  and  thirteen  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  witnessed  that  memorable  reformation  of  Zoroaster,  which 
spread  over  the  great  continent  of  India ;  and,  of  course^  we  should  be 
more  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  they  had  not  fire-towers  in  Ireland  than 
otherwise,  since  they  professed  the  pyrolatry,  or  fire-worship,  which  had 
^Tcn  rise  to  such  structures.  Pagan  observances,  such  as  the  fires  on  May« 
eve  and  the  Eve  of  St.  John,  still  subost  amongst  us ;  on  these  festiind 
nights  they  are  still  lit  up  on  many  high  places  all  over  the  island,  tending 
to  evidence  indubitably  that  our  Pagan  ancestors  were  fire-worshippers. 
There  is  but  one  ioference  to  bo  drawn  from  these  facts.  The  fire-wor- 
shippers were  the  reformers  of  the  older  religiomsts ;  and  wherever  the 
reformed  system  was  adopted,  the  Round  Towers  were  their  indispensable 
temples  ss  well  as  their  type.  The  admission  is  accorded  on  all  sides,  and 
by  all  writers,  that  the  Druids  worshipped  the  sacred  fire ;  but  they  hesi- 
tate to  allow  that  they  kept  it,  like  the  Persians,  their  co-religionists,  in 
towers.  St  Patrick,  as  the  sanguinary  creed  of  Druidism  "  paled  its  inef- 
fectual fires*  in  the  hallowed  light  which  radiated  from  the  tenets  of 
Christianity,  condescended  to  discuss  the  merits  of  their  respective  religions 
with  its  priesthood.  Patronized  by  the  monarch  as  individuals ;  protected 
by  the  state  as  an  iostitution ;  taking  precedence  as  princes,  governing  as 
magistrate?,  and  instructmg  as  priests,  would  it  not  be  extraordinary, 
ittd^d,  to  find  they  had  no  towers  in  which  to  preserve  that  sacred  fire  at 
which  they  adored  before  all,  and  above  all,  as  the  symbol  of  their  universal 
divinity — ^the  sun  ? 

Under  such  drcumstances,  then,  what  can  be  unworthy  of  our  attention 
in  Hanway's  statement  respecting  the  towers  which  he  met  with  in  India  ? 
In  the  very  country  through  which,*  it  is  generally  admitted  by  the  most 
kamed  arcfaseologists,  the  ancestors  of  the  Irish  people  had  emigrated,  he 
discovered,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  **  Travels  m  Persia,"  four  Round  Towers, 
which  were  said  to  be  tempfes  of  the  Ghebers,  or  Persian  fire-worshippers, 
which  he  visited,  and  felt  surprised  that,  after  the  abolition  of  the  religion 
itself  for  the  purposes  of  which  they  had  been  raised,  they  should  be  suffered 
to  exist.  Theso  edifices  were  round,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  Here  are  facsimiles  of  those  buildings 
in  Ireland  which  some  would  fkin  have  us  believe  were  Christian  belfries, 
yet  found  in  a  distant  Mahomedan  country ;  the  remains  of  a  Pagan  people 
who  were  fire-worshippers,  and  built  by  them  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Mcred  fire,  and  who  never  knew  any  thing  of  Christianity,  bells,  or  belfries. 
Are  we  not  entitled,  then,  to  ask,  can  these  belfries  of  the  Irish  people 
faave  been  really  Christian  structures,  when  we  can  find  their  type  only  in 
one  other  portion  of  the  world,  and  there  as  a  remnant  of  Paganism  ?  Such 
belfiries  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  metropolitan  cities  and 
tyiacopal  t  towns  of  Italy,  daul,  Germany,  or  3paio.  Nowhere  else,  in 
fiiet,  where  the  Christian  religion  has  estaUiahed  its  eternal  truth. 
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'  *  Bestde  Hbeae  gray  old  pillan,  how  pendiittg  um)  woftk 
The  Bonanza  arch  of  trhnnph,  uhI  the  toqile  of  the  Oveek, 
And  tile  giokl  doaee  of  BfZMotiamt  and  the  poiated  GotUic  spa^ 
All  are  gone«  one  by  one,  bnt  the  temples  of  oar  aires.'* 

Again,  Lord  Valentia  happened,  dorin^i;  his  (ravels  lu  the  Indies,  to  fall  in 
with  two  Round  Towers,  at  a  place  called  Bangnepore,  and  was  delighted  to 
meet  with  what,  from  his  recollection  of  native  scenery,  appeared  to  him  like 
old  acqiuuntances.    In  height,  f orm,  and  appearance  they  were  nearl}'  Iden- 
tical with  the  Ronnd  Towers  of  Ireland ;  the  door  being  about  the  same 
height  from  the  groand.     Singular  enough.  Lord  Valentia  was  unable  to 
find  any  tradition  respecting  them.  They  were,  however,  reverenced  as  holy, 
and  numbers  of  devotees  were  said  to  flock  thither  annually,  as  to  a  place 
of  worship.     Eveiy  unprejudiced  eye  will  recognise  the  archetype  of  the 
Irish  Round  Towers,  wheUier  Pagan  or  Christian,  in  those  of  Hindustan, 
because  nowhere  in  £urope  are  edifices  of  the  kind,  with  simihur  peculiarities, 
to  be  met  with.     If  they  were  Christian,  how  came  the  Irish  architects  to 
select  a  Pagan  model  ?    The  more  the  theory  of  their  Christian  foundatiou 
is  persevered  in  the  more  intricate  and  unsolvable  wiD  the  puzzle  become. 
If  the  Milesians  were  so  loosely  orthodox  as  to  reqturc  that  their  belfries, 
contrary  to  all  Continental  rule,  should  be  no  longer  connected  with  the 
chancels,   but  rise  high  in  air,  free  and   indeper.dent,  and  formed,  too, 
upon  a  Pagan  type,  we  can  only  say,  that  if  such  notions  coold  originate 
m  the  sanctuary,  they  were  extraordinary^  ones.     In  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  to-day,  all  Christendom  had  its  regular  plans  and  style 
of  building  for  ecclesiastical  edifices,  which  successively  served  as  models 
through  all  time.     Of  these  foreign  foundations,  many  were  not  only  built 
for  Irishmen,  but  some  were  actually  instituted  by  Irishmen,  and  were  at 
all  times  patent  to  their  countrymen.     The  Irish,  however,  on  their  return, 
are  presumed  to  have  become  architecturally  schismatic,  and,  against  all 
rule  and  precedent,  to  adopt,  if  we  credit  the  Christian  theory,  a  system  of 
building  belfries  entirely  apart  from  their  respective  churches.     It  would 
not  only  be  an  Irish  innovation  on  the  ordinary  rules  of  architecture,  but  it 
would  moreover  appear,  that  its  Importation  was  not  permitted  to  the  Conti- 
nent, since  not  a  solitary  instance  of  a  Round  Tower  belfry  can  be  discovered 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     How  does  it  happen,  that 
many  of  the  churches  adjacent  to  Round  Towers  have  been  supplied  with  the 
ordinary  Christian  belfries  known  commonly  to  all  Continental  churches, 
and  wluch  always  formed  an  Intrinsic  portion  of  such  buildings  ?  After  all, 
the  origin  and  use  of  those  beautiful  and  mysterious  towers,  whose  history 
is  so  truly  said  to  be  hidden  in  the  night  of  time,  are  as  completely  unknown 
to  us  to-day  as  they  were  to  the  Cambrian  topographer,  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

« 

**  The  names  of  their  foonders  have  vanished  in  the  gloom. 
Like  the  dry  branch  in  the  fire  or  the  bodv  in  the  tomb ; 
!  lit  to-day,  in  the  ray,  their  ahadowe  s^they  cast — 
These  temples  of  forgotten  gods— these  relics  of  the  past ! 
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Around  these  wsUs  bftv«  wandered  the  Briton  and  the  Dane— 
The  captives  of  Armorica,  the  cavaliers  of  Spain — 
Phoenician  and  Milesian,  and  the  plundering  Norman  Peers— 
And  the  swordsmen  of  brave  Brian,  and  the  Chie&  of  later  years ! 

Hore  blazed  the  sacred  fire,  and,  when  the  inn  was  gone, 

As  a  star  from  afar  to  the  traveller  it  shone  ; 

And  the  wann  blood  of  the  victim  have  these  gray  old  temples  drank, 

And  the  death  song  of  the  Druid,  and  the  matin  of  tlie  Monk  !'* 

It  WJB  in  the  year  1185  that  Gerald  Barrj,  or  "  Giraldns  Cambrensis/' 
as  he  was  familiariy  termed,  being  a  nattve  of  North  Britain,  first  devoted 
aaj  marked  attentioc  to  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  which  he  denomi* 
nated  '^  tnrres  ecdeaiasticas/'  and  added,  were  built  "  more  patriie" — after 
the  manner  of  the  conntry.  Until  nearly  ^ve  hundred  yeara  afterwards — 
1M2 — nothing  more  is  heard  aboat  them,  when  John  Lyneh,  adopting  the 
nam'€U'^iime  of  '^  Gambransii  Erersna,"  nndertook  to  reply  to  him,  and 
first  advocale.t  the  Danish  origin  of  the  towers,  a  theory,  however,  entirel/ 
untenable,  because  the  Danes  were  only  in  possession  of  some  maritime 
towns,  anid  the  towers  are  found  all  through  the  country.  In  addition 
to  thia  we  possess  the  evidence  of  a  grandson  of  Oiaos  Wormins,  himself  a 
Daois,  of  their  not  having  any  suoh  edifices  in  their  ancestral  Northland, 
nor  were  they  known  to  raise  them  in  any  of  the  different  regions  redaced 
to  their  subjection.  Yet  in  the  yetr  1684,  we  find  Peter  Walsh,  in  his 
^*  Prospect  of  Jreland,**  suppoitiog  the  same  opinion,  but  suggesting  that  they 
might  have  also  been  built  as  watch*towers ;  while,  in  1727,  the  celebrated 
J}r.  Molynenx  only  deemed  it  probable  that  the  Danes  were  the  founders. 
QuTis,  in  his  edition  of  Sir  James  Ware's  "  History  and  Autiqaittes  of 
ireiand,'*  introduces  a  new  tbeoiy— -that  they  were  anchorite  towers.  The 
iileaof  thb  supposition  would  appear  to  have  been  originally  started  by 
Dean  Richardsoo,  and  it  soon  obtained  more  Me  support  in  Kin^,  Dr. 
Milner,  and  O'HaUorao.  The  first,  in  his  *^  Mnuimenta  Antiqna,"  an- 
aooaees  his  adhesion  as  a  '*  stylite;"  Dr.  Milner  published  his  opinion  in 
his  '^Tonr  thro«tgh  Ireland,"  and  the  historian  in  his  '*  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  History  and  Antiqoittes  of  Ireland,"  regarding  tliem  as 
W4>rks  of  the  dght,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.  In  his  '^Histoiyof  Cork,'^ 
Dr.  Smith,  on  the  authority  of  some  Irish  manuscript  which  no  one  else 
has  seen,  adopts  another  hypothe8is--*-that  they  were  penitentiariv.«.  A 
new  idea,  however,  struck  the  Doctor  after  visiting  the  tower  at  Ardmore,. 
and*  in  his  subsequently  published  '<  History  of  Waterford,"  he  strenaonsly 
argues  in  favx>nr  of  the  belfiy  theoiy.  General  Vallancey  next  appears 
upon  the  stage,  fie  stirred  up  tradition,  masscked  musty  manoscripts,  and 
infused  vitality  into  the  subject,  when  he  prodaimed  them  pt/rcUlieia^  or 
tei^es  of  the  aecient  fire-worshippers.  An  enthusiaatic  oriental  scholar, 
h%  mantled  the  history  and  antiquities  of  hb  adopted  conntry  with  a  warmth 
of  eolottring,  and  a  brilliancy  of  light  from  the  rich  shores  of  eastoni  learn* 
tug,  and  a  more  than  eastern  imagination,  which  were  at  once  captivating 
and  intense.  The  emanations  of  his  powerful  and  active  mind  appeared  in 
tlw   *^  GoUectauea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,*'  which  was   published  under 
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hU  nuspices  ia  Dublin,  But  he  was  soon  encumbered  by  another  writer 
of  considerable  emdition  and  great  argamentative  snbtilty,  Dr.  Led- 
wicb.  The  latter  adopted  the  Danish  origin  of  the  towers,  and  an 
ethnologic  warfare  sprang  np  between  them  which  had,  during  its  ex- 
istence, a  sonroe  of  pecnliar  popular  interest.  Colooel  de  Montmorencj, 
the  Bcanforts,  Wild,  Dillon,  Wright,  Gongh,  and  Shea, .  add  to  the 
antiquarian  list,  and  countenance  some  opinion  or  another,  jet  leaving  bat 
one  prominent  theory  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  that  of  Vallancey, 
for  the  fire-towers.  So  interesting  did  the  vexed  question  at  length  be- 
come thst,  ill  the  year  1880,  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  proposed  a  prize 
for  an  essay  on  the  subject.  From  the  essays  sent  in  the  Committee 
selected  two,  one  written  by  the  late  Henry  O'Brien,  and  the  other  by  Dr. 
Petrie.  The  former  adopted  the  Vallancey  system  in  its  integrity,  and 
in  the  most  Oriental  style,  and  gave  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  elaborate  articles  ever  written  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Petrie  zealously 
advocated  the  theory  that  they  are  Christian  not  Pagan  remains.  Let  us 
glance  briefly  at  a  few  of  his  statements. 

For  the  theories  of  Vallancey  and  O'Brien  Petrie  has  not  the  slightest 
sympathy.  He  cites  from  them,  indeed,  but,  strangely  enough,  does  not 
deem  their  arguments  worthy  of  a  formal  refutation.  He  can  afford  to  sneer 
at  their  Oriental  fancies,  but  does  not  care,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  disprove 
them.  Vallancey  asserts  that  a  certain  Draid,  named  Midhe,  who  emigrated 
from  (ireece  to  Ireland,  lighted  the  first  fire  in  Meath,  which  wns  in  conse- 
quence named  after  him,  and  th6  colonists  of  which  were  compelled  to  pay 
him  tribute  for  it.  Dr.  Petrie  denies  that  Irish  history  states  any  such 
thinfr,  although  he  admits  the  inference  might  be  drawn  from  it.  VaUaneey 
further  states,  and  he  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion,  that  the  Irish  towers 
were  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Persian  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  sacred  lire  by  the  Pagan  ancestors  of  the  Irish  people,  and  that  here, 
as  in  ancient  Persia,  were  two  'sects  of  fire* worshippers ;  one  lighting  their 
fires  on  the  summits  of  hills  and  mountains,  while  the  others  preserved 
them  in  towers.  The  adoption  of  fire-towers  by  the  Persians  would  appear 
to  have  been  subsequent  to  the  reformation  of  Zoroaster,  although  they 
did  not  at  the  same  time  discontinue  to  offer  their  sacrifices  upon  the  hills 
and  in  the  open  air ;  for,  as  Cicero,  almost  employing  the  words  of  He- 
rodotus, tells  us,  they  had  neither  statues,  temples,  nor  altars  to  the  Deity, 
as  they  considered  it  absurd  to  confine  within  walls  that  being  whose  temjide 
is  the  universe.     Their  altars,  as  Byron  has  it,  were — 

**  The  mountains  and  the  ocean, 
Earth,  air,  stars— all  that  springs  from  the  great  whole." 

Moore,  in  his  "  History  of  Ireland,"  observes :  "  By  those  who  hold 
that  the  Celts  and  Persians  were  originally  the  same  people,  the  features 
of  affinity  so  strongly  observable  between  the  Pagan  Irish  and  the  Persians, 
will  be  accounted  for  without  any  difficulty.  But,  independantly  of  this 
hypothesis,  the  early  and  long-continued  intercourse  which  Ireland  appears 
to  have  maintained  through  the  Phoenicians  with  the  east,  would  sufficiently 
explain  the  varieties  of  worship  which  were  imported  to  her  shores,  and 
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which  became  incorporated  with  her  original  creed,  or  formed  new  and 
distinct  rallying  points  of  belief.**  As  regards  the  sacred  fire,  Vallancey 
was  essentially  correct,  as  appears  from  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College. 

To  enter  at  length  into  the  nnmerons  hjrpo theses  advanced  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  in  support  of  the  Christian  origin  of  the  Ronnd  Towers,  wonid  far 
exceed  the  space  at  oar  disposal.  His  work  is  one  of  sterling  value  as  far 
as  regards  the  illnstration  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but  to  throw  light 
on  snch  a  vexed  question  he  has,  to  our  mind,  adopted  a  most  indefensible 
theory.  We  cannot  discover  that  stone  churches  were  generally  erected 
in  Ireland  before  the  i^nth  century ;  and  it  is  not  really  conceivable  that 
the  construction  of  the  Round  Towers,  which,  according  to  him,  was  con- 
temporaneous, could  have  escaped,  even  traditionally,  from  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  two  or  three  centuries.  Yet,  when  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
arrived  in  the  twelfth  century,  he  could  gain,  with  all  his  industry,  no  in- 
formation about  them.  Moreover,  we  do  not  think  it  probable  that  such 
an  extraordinary  innovation  would  have  been  attempted  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  Of  all  artists,  we  believe  that  architects  are  the  most  serious 
and  attentive  in  the  observance  of  the  duties  and  requisitions  of  their  art. 
Nothing  less  than  a  stem  necessity  could  induce  them  to  adopt  a  severance 
of  the  belfry  from  its  ordinary  and  proper  location  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  here  existed  nothing  of  the  sort.  Any  change  contemplated 
by  them  would  be  either  from  a  consciousness  of  its  utility,  or  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  beauty.  The  severance  of  the  bell  from  the  chancel,  and  placing 
it  externally  and  apart,  would  |^e  an  eye-sore  that  no  professional  science 
would  tolerate.  In  the  first  place,  the  entire  effect  of  the  monastic  pile  or 
church,  as  a  structure  ^r  se,  would  be  manifestly  deteriorated  by  the  juxta- 
position of  a  tall,  incoDgruous  pillar,  that  could  be  neither  harmonious  nor 
picturesque.  At  the  same  time,  the  simple  beauty  of  the  tower,  which  it 
efiTectually  exhibits  as  a  sectary  object  to  the  eye,  unobstructed  by,  compa- 
ratively, the  cumbrous  building  beside  it,  would  be  entirely  lost.  The 
pyramidal  effect  of  the  edifice  was  destroyed,  when  the  companile,  or  bell- 
tower,  the  artistic  consummation  of  the  whole,  and  which  has  invariably 
been  an  ornamental  adjunct  to  snch  structures,  was  severed  from  its  own 
peculiar  position.  The  belfry,  moreover,  in  its  proper  site,  would  afford  much 
better  accommodation,  not  only  for  the  bell,  but  for  the  safer  custody  of 
the  episcopal  properties  and  church  valuables,  than  the  isolated  Round 
Towers.  We  are  not  ambitious  to  break  a  lance  with  Dr.  Petrie  in  a  trial  of 
skill  in  my  department  of  achitectural  antiquities,  but  we  are  unable  to 
endorse  his  theory  of  the  Christian  origin  and  use  of  'the  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  on  their  pointed. summits,  whence 
the  sacred  fire  of  Druidbm  once  shed  its  mystic  rays,  the  glorious  emblem 
of  our  Redemption  is  now  triumphantly  placed  ;  and  our  aspiration  is  that  of 
the  poet  >— 

"  There  may  it  stand  for  ever,  while  the  symbol  doth  impart 
To  the  mind  one  glorious  vision,  or  one  proad  throb  to  the  heart ; 
While  the  breast  needeth  rest  may  these  gray  old  temples  last, 
Bright  prophets  of  the  Future  as  preachers  of  the  Past  1*' 
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KILMAINHAM  AND  ITS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Fair  in  the  morning  son  of  this  yellowing  October  day  stretch  ont  the  slopes 
and  uplands,  the  dells  and  woods  of  old  Kilmaiaham.  From  this  height 
between  the  Island-bridge-road  and  the  forest^land  that  glooms  orer  the 
river  bank  of  the  mnrmnrous  Llffey  np  to  the  village  of  Palmerstown,  there 
lies  a  scene  a  poet  might  grow  rhapsodistic  aboat,  and  a  painter  attempt 
to  sketch  in  vain.  Far  throngh  boaky  tintings  on  the  right  the  eye  ranges 
across  garden  and  lawn,  throngh  which  still  and  broad  rolls  down  the 
stream  to  be  lost  in  the  dty  streets,  amid  the  crowd  of  men,  and  the  hnnj 
of  life.  Over  the  fields  that  lie  on  the  hither  and  further  side  of  the  river 
are  dotted  cows  in  groups,  or  bunches  of  sheep  that  a  Datch  painter — 
Cnyp  or  Hacklayt — would  grow  ecstatic  about,  and  transfer  in  all  their 
picturesque  grouping  to  their  ready  canvas.  But  never  yet  came  a  Dotch- 
man  of  them  all  who  could  catch  the  roll  of  that  sward  or  the  tint  of  that 
green.  Tiien  away  beyond  the  river  on  the  hills  of  the  **  Phouiix*^  arise 
the  sombre  but  mellow  shadowings  of  those  hawthorn  woods — thick-growing 
as  an  Austral  scrub  forest  that  crown  those  heights  and  bonnd  our  horiaon. 
Glimpses  of  white  cottages  and  neat  villas  catch  the  glance  as  thej  peer 
out  of  hollows  from  amid  hollyhocks,  laburnums,  and  drooping  willows ; 
others  look  down  from  the  wood-crowned  eminencea,  that  are  interspersed 
as  if  by  some  giant  hand  through  all  the  varied  spot.  To  culminate  the 
glories  of  nature  that  surround  our  vision  the  eye  is  uplifted  to  the  Dublin 
Mountains  that  raise  theur  ranges  into  the  blue  ^y,  and  link  our  looks  with 
heaven.  A  thonsaud  times,  no  doubt,  this  fairy  scene  is  passed  by  way- 
farers unconscious  of  its  beauty.  The  stray  passenger  through  the  Tillage 
street  of  Island-bridge,  that  has  such  a  quaint,  old  worid  look,  and  aeems 
the  stony  petrifaction  of  the  ghost  of  old  timeaf  cannot  think  of  the  sedn- 
aion  that  falls  around  him,  like  a  mantle  of  peace  and  blessedness,  in  those 
green  fields  on  the  river  bank.  The  mill  may  clatter  beside  the  bridge,  as 
the  miller  follows  his  noisy  trade,  the  trampling  squadron  may  be  perform- 
ing its  evolution  in  the  barrack  that  disfigures  this  pleasannce,  the  flying 
train  and  its  pufiing  engine  may  be  bearing  its  busy  freight  on  pleasure  or 
profit,  and  madly  rushing  by,  but  there  is  room  enough  for  all  those  ranittes 
to  expend  themselves  in  nothingness,  whilst  we  look  at  calm-eyed  Nature, 
as  she  reigns  here,  or  summon  histoiy,  that  monitress  of  pale  and  wise  face,  to 
interpret  unto  us  the  characters  that  time  has  set  in  the  handwriting  of 
death  and  change  upon  this  page,  first  opened  by  the  finger  of  God. 

SLxteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  ago,  when  the  Boman  was  lord 
of  the  lauds,  when  his  consuls  were  in  Gaul  and  Britun,  in  Spain  and  Pan- 
noQia — ^in  Enropo  and  in  Asia — ereiywhere  rulers  of  men ;  the  Brehons  and 
the  Ollamhs,  the  sages,  and  the  princes,  and  warriors,  of  unconquered  Irelaad, 

*  Wrongly  ia  this  noble  Park  00  eallad.   Popular  belief  assigiM  its  terminolojpr 
to  the  Phcenix  sculptored  on  Lady  Chesterfield's  pillar,  bnt  the  denTStioD  is 


erroneoits.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  chaly  bAate  spa  well,  at  the  upper  and  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  called  long  1^,  "Fion  Uiske,   now  cormpted  mto  Fhcenix 
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maiiEed  this  country  of  onra  into  two  divisions,  to  be  thencefoiih,  and  for 
ever,  the  patrimony  of  two  chiefs  of  Royal  Erinn.  The  spires  and  chimneys 
of  the  Hospital  for  decayed  soldiers,  jnst  yisible  over  the  trees,  arise  above 
one  of  the  eminences  of  a  chain  of  hiUs,  or  Esker,  that  extends  from  Dahlia 
to  Galway,  and  what  was  cdled  Aisgir  fiieda,  wben  the  language  of  the 
Gael  was  monnored  by  princely  Irishmen,  to  noble  ladies  who  loved  the 
speech,  when  it  was  the  inediam  of  the  flashing  eloquence  of  oar  people,  when 
Bard  sang  in  it,  and  Brehon  tanght  in  it.  Here  they  stood  to  end  their  wars 
in  a  peacefnl  arrangement  of  boundary.  The  tall  Con,  Prince  of  Leath  Con, 
or  all  the  land  on  the  northern  side  of  this  Aisgir,  strode  haughtily  over  the 
green  award,  no  donbt,  as  his  glance  ranged  across  wood  and  valley,  river 
and  meadowland,  that  spread  far  and  wide  before  him.  Dreamed  be  of 
faimtiiig  the  gigantic  elk,  or  the  huge  red  deer  that  roamed  at  will  through 
his  broad  domains,  dreamed  he  of  spearing  the  salmon  that  gamboled  in  the 
dear  river,  or,  attuned  to  softer  thoughts,  did  he  follow  the  current  of  the 
stream,  which  flowed  down  to  the  City  of  Hurdles,  where  the  fair  princess 
was  drowned  in  the  foaming  flood?  The  envious  Mogh  Nuagath,  the  rival  of 
Con,  as  he  marked  all  the  portion  that  fell  to  his  share,  as  prince  of  the 
land  sonth  of  the  Aisgir,  called  Leath  Mogha,  did  he,  less  generous,  only 
look  to  the  value  of  lus  possessions  ?  This  is  most  likely,  for  thirteen  years 
hardly  had  rolled  away  until  he  gathered  his  tributaries,  his  gallowglasses 
and  kerns,  and  woke  the  flame  of  battle  once  more  to  win  half  of  the  dues 
that  were  gathered  from  the  harbour  of  Dublin.  How  many  a  gallant  fellow 
bit  the  dust  in  the  raid  he  led  ? — how  many  a  widow  mourned  for  her  hus- 
band, when  the  fight  was  over  ? — how  many  an  orphan  wept  the  father,  by 
whose  knees  he  no  more  might  climb,  to  be  fondled  and  caressed  ? — ^how 
many  a  maiden  put  on  the  garb  of  grief  for  some  youth,  whose  fierce,  im- 
petnons  valour  had  won  him  death  ?  Con,  prince  of  the  north,  and  Mogh 
Nuagath,  lord  of  the  south,  have  lain  down  their  royalty  at  the  feet  of  the 
gray  ages. 

Their  warriors  grew  old  amid  Irish  hill?,  and  the  mighty  arms  of  tho 
conquering  hosr,  became  in  good  time,  weak  as  those  of  little  children—- 
the  Brehons  and  the  OUamhs — the  statesmen  and  the  chiefs— have  gone  so 
long  ago  that  the  world  forgets  them  and  their  wisdom ;  and  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  and  the  mourning  maiden?,  have  met  the  lost,  whilst  the  earth 
rolled  through  the  days  of  well  nigh  an  hundred  generations  of  the  human 
race,  as  they  grew  and  lived,  feasted  or  sorrowed  aronnd  this  same  old 
place.  What  a  homily  this  is  on  our  passions  or  our  griefs  to-day  1  Hero 
it  is  preached  in  the  murmur  of  the  river,  that  bears  a  song- like  burden, 
that  may  well  seem  the  echo  of  melody  from  bosky  dells,  far  upon  its  bank5, 
where  the  throstle  lifts  "  his  wood  notes  wild,"  and  the  robin,  ^^  that  ever 
in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings,'*  pipes  to  the  day,  and  the  diapason  of 
agitated  woods,  heaving  and  swelling  in  the  October  winds,  like  a  heart 
pnlsing  and  throbbing  with  imknown  thoughts,  all  mingle  in  a  harmony 
that  instrument  made  by  human  hands  never  could  rival.  The  river  rolls 
as  then,  the  sky  stretches  away  above  our  heads,  without  a  wrinkle  on  its 
its  serene  face,  theland  rises  and  falls  in  its  woDted  undulations,  and  life  parses 
VOL.  ir,  z 
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•till ;  grows  crabbed  and  bent,  fleets  in  tears,  or  starts  in  sansbine ;  whilst 
tbe  hiiis  are  the  same,  the  stream  as  musical,  the  fields  and  heaven  as  fur, 
as  though  the  passions  of  men,  their  greed  or  generositj,  their  beraism,  or 
their  weakness,  never  disturbed  tbe  spot. 

Four  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after  the  disputes  of  Mogb  Nuagath  and 
Con  had  ceased,  Kilmainham  was  witness  to  another  sight.  On  those  high 
groaods  to  the  right,  somewhere  near  that  embatllemented  gale  that  rises 
far  in  tbe  old  ehn  trees,  there  came  a  man  of  peace  and  prayer — an  Abbot 
and  his  monks — to  baild  a  church  and  convent  amid  the  lonely  but  beautiful 
wilds  that  spread,  in  those  days,  all  around  this  district.  Then  the  red 
deer  browsed  at  evening  or  slept  at  mid-day  in  the  covert  of  the  woods, 
undisturbed  by  human  presence.  Tbe  kingfisher  dozed  on  the  riy«*-bank, 
and  the  hawk  soared  in  the  open,  seeking  for  his  quarry.  It  was  a  meet 
spot  in  those  times  for  holy  commune.  In  the  face  of  those  monntains — 
in  the  shadow  of  those  woods — in  the  voice  of  the  river  there  was  the 
presence  and  tbe  tones  of  an  eternity,  not  dark  and  decrepid,  but  ripe, 
vigorous,  and  crowned  with  an  nndecaying  youth — rose  tbe  temple  from 
its  foundation  as  the  Abbot  Maignend — ^now  crowned  with  the  aureole  of 
the  saints — and  his  monks,  and  their  labourers  fashioned  coign  and  arch, 
buttress  and  pillar,  and  soon  amid  tbe  solitude  were  uplifted  the  stately 
spire  and  the  soaring  cross.  Then  at  Prime  and  Matins  pealed  forth  the 
silver-voiced  bell,  and  across  tbe  wood  and  upland  the  sound  roiled  in  har- 
monious volume,  nntil  the  kern  heard  it  on  tbe  bills  beside  tbe  mountain 
tarn,  the  keyriaght,*  as  he  watched  bis  browsing  chai^ge,  listened  to  its 
vibrations,  and  the  wild  bird,  startled  in  the  close  thicket,  cheeped  an 
alarm  note  in  response  to  the  unwonted  modulation.  How  long  Abbot 
Mdlgnend  and  his  monks  lived  and  laboured,  prayed  and  wept  her«,  there 
is,  after  one  thousand  two  hundred  years,  no  record ;  but  ever  since  to  this 
day  tbe  spot  bears  his  name.  The  cell  of  Maignend  f  was  it  called  in  the 
language  of  our  fathers,  and  to  this  hoar,  in  the  long  wilderness  over  which 
the  dusty  fbet  of  Time  have  since  trodden,  the  words  echo,  in  the  tones  of 
our  strange  and  alien  tongue,  somewhat  corrupted  and  barbarized ;  bat  still 
tme  to  the  reverence  that  won  a  reputation  for  the  spot  from  the  virtues 
of  this  Irish  priest  long  ago. 

Ages  passed  away,  and  the  church  and  convent  fell  to  min.  Weeds 
grew  in  the  pleasannce,  and  ivy  on  the  wall.  The  monks  died  off,  and  their 
places  were  not  filled  up.  Tbe  Danish  invaders,  who  settled  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Liffey,  and  ravaged  where  they  could,  had  scared  them 
from  their  peaceful  retreat  with  their  lawless  ways  and  grim  impiety, 
when  around  the  church  and  sonid  those  hills  and  dells  there  came  the 
trampling  squadrons  of  a  delivering  army.  McMurrough,  Prince  of  Leinster, 
ancestor  to  him  who  afterwards  delivered  his  conntiy  to  the  stranger,  rose 
in  war  against  the  hordes  of  the  Danish  robbers  who  despoiled  his  territory, 
and  Brian  Boroimhe — the  great  and  heroic  King  Brian — came  down  to  do 
battle  against  the  oppressor.     The  son  set  on  an  August  day,  in  the  year 

*  Herdaman.  f  Kill  Maignend. 
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1015,  as  the  white  tents  of  hU  camp  were  pitched  along  this  sward ;  troop 
after  troop  defiled  in  this  qniet  place.  Knight  and  gailowglass  did  their 
daties — these  in  command,  those  in  obedience ;  and  when  the  pale  crescent 
of  the  aatnmn  moon  rose  up,  it  lit  the  lines  where  banner  and  pen^ 
Dant  shimmered  in  the  gleaming  air — the  sentry  paced  his  round  and 
made  his  shrillj  challenge  to  the  silent  night — some  restless  chief  stalked 
in  slow  thought  along  the  groand,  haughty  and  fierce  as  Mars^  and  all  the 
wilderness  was  gorgeous  with  the  panorama  of  glorious  war.  Here  the 
sis^ht  was  renewed  jiight  after  night  until  the  Christmas  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  the  bleak  December  days  King  Brian  broke  up  his  camp  at  KiU 
maioham  and  marched  further  northward. 

On  Easter  Sunday  in  the  following  year,  again  across  the  Lifftsy  ford 
advanced  the  same  army,  this  time  the  laurel  of  victory  wreathing  their 
standards,  which  drooped  in  mournful  honour  to  the  ground.  The  grand- 
son of  King  Brian,  and  if  popular  tradkion  be  true,  the  son  of  the  same  hero 
were  borne  in  stately  sorrow  upon  their  bloody  bier  from  tho  triumphant 
field  of  Qontarf  along  those  slopes.  Solemnly  walked  the  cortege  of  tried 
and  victorious  warriors  to  the  sacred  enclosure  around  the  monastery  of 
Maignend,  where  his  dust  and  that  of  his  monks  lay  on  yonder  hill,  and 
there  amid  prayer  and  grief  they  committed  the  corses  of  the  noble  dead 
to  the  earth.  Tradition  used  to  point  out  the  grave  of  the  warricH^  in  the 
old  bvrial  ground,  perhaps  even  tradition  has  forgotten  it  now.  War  had 
again  been  desolating  our  shores  when  Kilmainham  owned  a  new  master, 
Strongl»ow  ;  ^'  the  sleek  and  wily  Strongbow,"  chose  the  site  as  being  most 
fitted  for  a  Priory  of  the  order  of  the  Templar  Knights.  Here,  in  the  year 
1174,  upon  the  .mins  of  the  abbey  and  church,  artificer  and  mason  ono^ 
more  came,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  noblest  priory  which  the 
far-famed  Templars  possessed  in  Europe.  For  many  a  rood  along  those 
banks  lay  their  possessions ;  vast  gardens  were  arranged  and  ordered  around 
the  fortress,  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  keepers.  A  cemetery  then,  one 
of  the  first  in  Christendom,  was  mapped  out  to  hold  their  dead,  and  soon 
amid  the  corridors  of  Kilmainham  stalked  the  white-robed  soldiery  of  the 
cro88«  Here  during  some  hundreds  of  years  they  kept  watch  and  ward, 
sometimes  making  a  fierce  raid  upon  the  tribes  in  the  hills,  sometimes 
hunted  and  driven  to  bay  by  the  0*Bymea  and  the  OTooles.  Many  a 
chief  mled  over  them  and  their  commanderies  in  Ireland  until  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Second,  when  the  Lord  Walter  de  Waters  was  Grand  Prior 
of  Kilmainham.  Then  a  decree  was  made  by  the  king  and  council  in 
Englaad  that  the  Order  was  to  be  suppressed.  All  their  property  was 
oonfieeated  and  themselves  driven  out  Walter  de  Waters  made  his  way 
through  Europe,  hunted  like  an  outlaw,  and  died  in  some  eastern  land  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  the  Templars  never  again  were  seen  in  L'eUnd. 
To  them  succeeded  in  possession  of  Kilmainham  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  and  here  they  held  their  rale  until  the  reign  of  the 
eighth  Heaiy,  when  they,  too,  were  visited  by  the  hand  of  rapme. 
These,  called  variously  the  Knights  of  Malta  or  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  were 
ori^^iajdly  termed  Knights  Hospitallers,  because  they  were  bound  by  tkeir 
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rule  to  reside  in  an  hospital  to  receive  the  poor  and  atraiigen.  The  order 
was  institnted  by  certain  merchants  of  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Niple^. 
Those  merchants  being  trading  to  the  Levant,  obtained  leave  of  the  Calipli 
to  bnild  a  honse  at  Jemsalfm  for  themselves  and  the  nse  of  pilgrims,  on 
condition  that  thej  should  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Soon  after  they  founded 
a  church  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  an  hospital  ftff*  sick  pil* 
grims,  from  whichthej  took  their  name.  The  valiant  Godfrey  de  BouOIod, 
who  took  Jerusalem  in  1099,  exceedingly  favoured  those  Hospitallon,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Baldwin,  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1140,  added  to 
their  three  religious  vows  another,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to 
defend  the  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land  from  the  insults  of  the  Saracens. 
From  that  time  they  became  a  military  order  of  knights,  and  wore  for  their 
badge  a  cross  with  eight  points.  They  were  vowed  to  oelibacj  and  booiid 
never  to  make  petee  with  infidels.  They  used  to  observe  h\«o  certain  con- 
stitutions borrowed  from  the  canons  oC  St.  Augustine.  Such  were  the  raea 
who  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  the  Priory  of  the  Templars.  During  this 
period  the  mountain  chiefs  still  followed  their  war  on  the  Priory  of  KilmaiD- 
ham,  at  one  epoch  only  being  in  harmony  and  peace  with  its  poesessors.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  Thomas  Le  Botiller,  Prior  of  Kilmtinham,pob- 
lishing  hb  intention  of  going  to  France  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  King  Henrr 
the  Fifth,  obtained  sixteen  hundred  volunteers  from  the  Irish  hills,  who 
assembled  here,  and  departed  for  the  wars  under  his  command.  At  Roneo 
they  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  aided  mainly  to  the  victories  of 
that  place.  In  Cressy  and  at  Aiincourt  their  resistless  charge  wts  as 
desperate  as  ever  their  descendants  made  many  a  century  after  against  the 
same  hosts  and  under  the  same  flag  in  the  bloody  field  of  Peninsular  warfAre. 

So  the  course  of  events  ran  on  around  this  old  place.  Sometimes  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  warriors — sometimes  of  abbots  and  their  monks — 
sometimes  the  hymn  and  the  wild  bird^s  song  alone  broke  its  silence,  snrl 
sometimes  the  slogan  of  angry  foes  or  the  wails  of  wounded  and  mangled 
men  broke  upon  the  air.  Now  in  the  calm  October  evening  it  is  tranqoil 
as  if  the  appeased  ghosts  of  the  dead  hovered  upon  its  stretches.. 

At  yonder  bridge  there  was  a  battle  fought  between  the  citiaens  and 
the  (yTooles.  Across  the  brawling  river  the  contending  hosts  strove  and 
struggled  whilst  the  stream  ran  red  with  blood.  Sorely  it  is  quiet  enough  now. 

*rhus  the  years  have  rolled  over  Kilmainham.  At  one  time  measured  oot 
for  the  patrimony  of  a  prince,  at  another  the  camping  ground  ^f  a  great  host, 
again  the  domain  of  a  monastery,  or  the  battle-field  of  hostile  armies,  the 
ages  have  passed  over  it  to  mai^  it  with  memories  that  survive  their  dost. 
Here  Roderick,  king  of  Connanght,  led  his  troops  against  the  oonqnering 
Strongbow,  and  made  him  sne  for  terms  upon  this  field.  So  far  did  tho 
Irish  prince  harable  the  Norman  robber,  that  he  acknowledged  him  as  hli 
sovereign,  and  swore  allegiance  to  bim  as  his  kiug.  Humbly  enough  did 
the  grasping  baron  stand  beside  his  liege  lord's  bridle  rein,  as  he  roarcbetl 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  down  those  slopes  across  the  ford  of  the  Llffey 
and  over  the  heights  to  Castleknock,  and  amid  all  the  glory,  pride,  pomp, 
and  circamstanco  of  war  the  army  of  king  Roderick  passed  in  splendid 
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pageaot  from  those  nplftDds.  Never  was  sach  a  sight  of  triumph  beheld 
here  tfter  until  Art  O'Kavanagh  came  again  at  the  head  of  another  line  of 
those  Irish  warriors,  who  carried  defeat  and  dismay  into  the  Palesment 
aad  spread  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  their  name  and  prowess* 

From  all  those  varied  uses  there  came  yet  a  more  signal  change  upon 
the  land.  Charles  the  Second  decreed  that  a  retreat  should  be  built  here 
for  maimed  or  worn-out  soldiers  who  had  served  in  bis  army,  and  yonder 
it  trisesi  bnilt  nccording  to  the  ordinance  near  the  site  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Castle  of  Kilmaioham — the  old  reaideuce  of  the  Templar  and  Hospi- 
taller of  the  holy  wars.  Round  about  its  walls  and  within  its  precincts  lie  the 
booes  of  the  Abbot  Maignend  and  his  monks.  There  is  interred  the  honoured 
dust  of  the  fated  but  triumphant  slain  of  Glontai*f.  Donngh,  the  grandson  of 
Brian  BonMmhe,  and  many  a  chief  of  Brian's  boat  lie  there  in  the  peace  that 
falls  apon  them  out  of  the  depths,  the  silent  years  have  gone  through  their 
reTolutions — summer  and  winter,  spring  and  autumn,  whilst  they  rested 
there  since.  Men  who  had  it  from  their  fathers,  and  they  from  theirs,  tell 
their  children  that  in  that  old  burrying-gronnd  the  son  of  Brian,  Murrongb, 
has  foud  his  grave ;  nay,  even  they  point  out  the  spot.  As  if  to  corroborate 
them,  many  years  ago  an  old  cross,  one  of  those  antique  stone  crosses 
peeoliar  to  onr  coantry,  fell  from  its  base,  and  in  the  socket  were  found  many 
l>aniBh  coins.  In  the  Royal  Hospital  there  is  still  shown  to  the  curious,  a 
ponderous  sword,  eaten  with  mst  and  age,  consumed  by  the  gnawing 
tooth  of  time,  which  tradition  assigns  to  have  been  that  of  Prince  Murrough«. 
1  nt  the  blood  of  the  slain  invaders  that  has  gathered  upon  it  in  those 
brown  incmstations  ?  Warm  from  the  grasp  of  the  hero's  hand,  it  must  have 
been  laid  down  with  his  corse ;  red  with  the  gore  of  battle,  it  must  have 
been  consigned  to  the  repose  from  which  it  has  been  raised  only  to  make  the 
wonder  of  a  chance  visiter. 

In  the  memory  of  such .  vicissitudes  as  thb  old  spot  has  seen,  how 
deep  the  suggestions  that  arise  within  the  soul.  All  the  life  and  passion, 
all  the  schemes  and  plottings,  all  the  blood  and  cares  that  have  sunk  like 
fleeting  yisions  down  this  sward.  Yet  here  lie,  in  this  October  evening, 
the  sunset  rays  glinting  and  tinting  every  blade  of  grass,  every  elm  and 
a?b,  every  flower  in  the  mead,  and  every  ripple  on  the  stream,  as  in  the 
dajs  of  Con  and  Maignend,  Roderick  and  Art.  What  a  glorious  land  it 
vaa — thbjand  of  ours — in  other  times,  when  the  bards  sang  its  joy  in  such 
ecstasy  as  a  bird  in  the  forest,  whose  tones  gash  out  of  a  heart  of  happiness. 
A  poet,  worthy  of  the  days  of  Ireland's  most  poetic  fame,  catching  the 
spirit  in  which  the  harp  once  rang  in  bower  and  hail,  pictures  his  country 
in  the  time  of  a  great  and  wise  prince,  Cathal  More  ot  the  Red  hand,  son  of 
Torlogh,  king  of  Connaoght,  who  died  in  the  year  1224.  Solemnly,  like 
^  dirge,  its  echoes  fall  and  mingle  with  the  vesper  bells  that  ring  in  the 
biiah  of  eve  : — 

"  I  walked  entranced 

Through  a  land  of  morn  : 
The  8un,  with  wondrous  excess  of  light 

Shone  down  and  glanced 
Over  aeaa  of  corn 
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And  loitroiu  gMdeo%  aleft  and  liglit. 
Even  in  the  dime 

Of  reeplendent  Spein 
Beams  no  each  tun  npon  such  a  land ; 
But  it  was  the  time, 
Twas  in  the  reign 
Of  Oathal  Mora  of  the  Wine-Md  hand. 

Anon  stoood  nigh 
By  my  side  a  man 
Of  ivrinoely  aspect  and  port  snblime, 
Himqneried  I, 

*  0,  my  Lord  and  Khan, 
What  clime  is  this,  and  what  Golden  time  f 
When—*  The  clime 
Is  a  dime  to  iiraise, 
llhe  dime  is  Erin's,  the  green  and  Mand ; 
And  it  is  the  time. 
These  be  the  days 
Of  Cafhal  More  of  the  Wine-red  hand !' 

Then  I  saw  thrones 

And  circling  fires, 
And  a  dome  rose  near  me  as  by  a  spell. 
Whence  flowed  the  tones 
Of  silrer  lyres, 
And  many  Toioes  in  wreathed  swdl, 
And  their  thrilling  chime 
Fell  on  mine  ears 
As  the  hearenly  h^rmn  of  an  angel  band, 
*  It  is  now  the  time. 
These  be  the  years 
Of  Gathal  Mora  of  the  Wino-rad  hand*  '*• 

0  sweet  singer,  nombered  long  among  the  dead  and  gone,  bow  moom- 
fully  thrills  thy  melody  !  Was  sach  the  song  of  Israel  by  the  waters  of 
BabyloDi  when  the  singers  wept,  remembering  fair  Zion«  and  lone  Bethany, 
and  the  lakes  of  beanteons  Galilee  ?  Did  thy  lyre  gain  its  tenderness 
from  the  toach  of  woe,  and  desolation,  and  suffering  ?  Or  was  its  moac 
won  from  faint  echoes  that  trembled  down  through  the  airs  of  silent  ages, 
and  by  some  wondroas  sympathy  of  thy  nature,  fell  npon  thy  listening  soul 
to  be  interpreted  to  all  men  and  all  time  ?  Across  the  stilly  wood  there 
comes  a  soft  breeze  that,  it  may  be,  answers  me  in  its  low  moifnaring ;  it 
plays  amongst  the  sedges  on  the  pool — it  ripples  the  broad  river,  and 
whirls  the  dust  on  the  white  road,  and  is  gone,  as  thon  art.  What  is  life 
or  joy,  melody  or  beanty,  bat  a  passing  breath  ? 

From  those  old  times  passing  down  to  days  more  modem,  EHmamham 
has  grown  into  a  suburb  with  many  agreeable  residences  about  it,  and  in 
its  streets,  that  look  like  those  of  a  rural  village.  Some  of  the  most 
eccentric,  some  of  the  most  base,  and  some  of  the  most  admirable 
characters    in  our  recent  history  have  left  their  names   as  heirlooms 

*  **  A  Vision  of  Conacht  in  the  Thirteenth  Centaiy,"  by  James  Clarence 
Mangan,  in  the  *'Book  d  Irish  BaUads,"  in  Dnfl^'s  '*  Library  of  Irelaiui" 
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to  the  place.  Few  are  there  who  do  not  eonoect  the  menooiy  of  the  old 
Conrt-honae  with  that  of  Bnllj  Egan,  the  generous,  brave,  and  impnl- 
siye  Chauman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions.  He  was  a  large,  dark,  and  barly 
inao,  as  we  6nd  by  his  portrait  iimoed  by  a  master  hand  in  "  Ireland  Sixty 
Years  Aga**  He  bore  all  the  reputation  of  soft,  good-hearted  characteristics, 
«xc^t  in  one  respect,  and  that  was  when  it  was  necessary  to  fight  a  dael— 
a  task  from  which  he  never  shranL  Then  BaUy  £gan  knew  no  fear  nor 
tenderness,  althongh  npon  some  of  those  occasions  his  better  nature  broke 
ont'npon  hinu  He  fought  at  Donnybrook,  with  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in 
consequence  of  some  insult  he  conceived  that  judge  to  have  pit  upon  him 
in  court,  and  as  it  was  known  the  precise  day  and  hour  it  would  come  off, 
a  large  crowd  of  spectators  gathered  to  eajoy  the  fun,  which  Bully  £gan 
contrived  to  intermingle  with  every  scene  in  which  he  was  an  actor.  The 
Master  of  the  Bolls  had  a  right  to  the  first  shot,  as  the  parties  had  tossed 
for  the  decision  of  that  serious  matter,  aod,  the  dneUists  having  taken  their 
ground,  the  Master  of  the  BoUs  fired  at  Bully  Egaa  and  missed  him.  This 
exploit  satisfied  the  judge,  who  was  walking  away  very  coolly  saying  his 
honour  was  satisfied,  when  the  hoarse  voice  of  Egan  stopped  him,  and 
recalling  him  to  bis  post  exclaimed,  that  he  should  have  a  shot  at  '*  his 
Honour."  When,  in  obedience  to  this  command,  the  judge  returned  to  his 
place  to  be  shot  at.  Egan  shouted  aloud  that  he  would  not  humour 
him  or  be  bothered  with  killing  him,  and  called  on  him  to  come  ''  and  shake 
hands,  or  else  go  to  the  deviL"  This,  it  need  not  be  said,  the  Master  of  the 
BoiLs  did,  and  ever  after  the  men  who  had  met  to  take  each  others  lives 
became  fast  and  firm  friends.  Another  of  the  curious  duelling  incidents  in 
which  he  appeared,  was  that  where  Jerry  Keller,  the  burrister,  and  Egan 
were  engaged  npon  opposite  sides  in  the  same  suit.  The  case  was  heard 
at  the  Asaiaes  at  Waterford.  Keller  and  Egan  fell  out  upon  some  point  of 
law,  which  they  were  discnssing,  and  tbeir  argument  growing  earnest  both 
retired  from  the  court  to  decide  the  matter  by  a  duel.  They  crossed  the 
river  Suit  in  a  ferry- boat  to  gain  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  Henry 
Hayden,  a  large  man,  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  when  ha 
beard  of  it  made  for  the  scene  of  contemplated  battle,  and  arriving  as 
they  were  preparing  to  fire,  got  between  them.  Peremptorily,  he  was 
coounanded  by  both  candidates  for  honour  to  get  out  of  tbe  way,  or 
they  would  first  shoot  him,  and  then  break  every  boue  in  his  body.  He  de- 
clared his  authority  as  a  justiee  of  peace.  They  told  him  they  did  not  care 
if  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven,  they  would  not  mind  him.  And,  terrify- 
ing him  by  their  determinaUon,  begot  out  of  the  way,  when  they  exchanged 
shots  withont  effect,  and  then  returned  to  court.  The  cause  of  their  absence 
was  generally  known,  and  the  bench,  jury,  and  auditors,  were  expecting  to 
bear  the  news,  which  of  tbe  belligerents  was  killed,  when  both  walked  into 
court.  The  Court-house  of  Kilmainham,  however,  bore  testimony  to  tbe 
genial  nature  of  this  fierce  duellist,  ior  many  a  time,  when  passing  severe 
sentence  upon  a  criminal,  be  was  known  to  exhibit  his  commiseration  so  far 
for  tbe  unfortunate  wretch,  as  to  shed  tears  upon  the  fate  he  was  compelled 
to  subject  him  to. 
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Ac  KHmainham,  some  sixty  years  aiooe,  from  the  jadge  to  the  execn- 
tioner  was  only  a  step,  and  from  the  oonrt  of  justice  to  the  scaffold,  where 
the  hangman  ministered,  jast  as  brief  a  journey.    ^  Luke  Caffrej*s  Kilmahi- 
ham  Minit/'  is  a  troe    picture  of  scenes  that,  in  tho^e  unhappy  days  of 
Ireland,  were  frequent  of  occurrence.     This  celebrated  slang  song,  riraDed 
only  by  the  **  Night  before  Larry  was  Stretched,'*  sketches  the  mode  of 
progress  of  a  oondemned  man  to  execution.     The  gallows,  in  those  days, 
was  erected  at  StephenVgreen,  and  the  criminal  was  conveyed  from  the 
prison  to  that  spot  in  a  cart,  in  which  he  stood  under  tlie  fata)  beam,  where 
the  noose  being  adjusted  around  his  neck,  the  cart  moved  on,  and  the 
unfortunate  wretch  hong  danitliog  in  the  arr  until  he  became  a  strangled 
corse.     The  system  of  execution  differing  then  from  that  adopted  now,  ss 
death  resulted  solely  from  apoplexy  instead  of,  as  in  our  times,  from  frae^nre 
or  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  neck,  and  apoplexy  from  the  constriction 
of  the  rope  on  the  blood-vessels  leading  from  the  brain.     This  fact  caused 
efforts  to  be  made  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  persons  executed  after  they 
were  cat  down  from  the  rope.     Those  had,  in  some  instances,  proT^ 
successful,  and  one  man,  named  Lanigan,  was  restored  to  life,  after  execution, 
by  the  touch  of  the  surgeon's  scalpel,  who  had  obtained  the  body  for  dis- 
section, opening  a  vein  and  relieving  the  engorged  brain. 

From  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  on  Irish  manners  and  enstems 
of  those  times,  we  are  told  that  the  costume  of  the  finisher  of  the  law  was 
horribly  grotesque.  For  the  purpose  of  concealment  and  disguise  he  was 
accustomed  to  wear  a  peculiar  costume.  His  face  was  covered  with  a 
visard,  whose  misshapen  features  were  cateulated  to  excite  the  risibtlity  of 
the  spectators.  Uis  back  was  bolstered  up  into  an  immense  hump  like 
that  of  Punchinello.  The  system  of  constructing  this  appendage  was  as 
peculiar  as  it  was  useful  to  the  executioner.  The  appearance  of  this  ofBcial 
was  always  hailed  by  insults  and  a  shoiver  of  any  kind  of  missiles  that 
M  ere  at  hand  about  the  place  of  execution.  The  liuneh  was  formed  of  a 
V  ooden  concavo-convex  dish  which  was  laid  between  the  shoulders  of  the 
hangman,  and  being  fastened  there,  was  covered  by  ctothes.  Wbeu  the 
triminal  was  turned  off,  and  the  amusement  of  pelting  the  hangman  began — 
a  process  known  as  '^  dusting  the  scrag-boy,*' — to  avoid  the  showers  of 
Ftones  hurtling  by  him,  the  hangman  dncked  down  his  head  and  opposed 
Ilia  hump  as  a  shield  to  the  frequent  missives  aimed  at  hrm.  From  this 
they  rebounded  with  a  force  that  told  how  teadly  was  the  strength  with 
>vhieh  they  flew,  amid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  crowd,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  antics  of  the  degraded  wretch  upon  such  occasions. 

After  such  horrible  spectacles  as  this  were  abolished,  the  hero  of  many  of 
themi  old  Tom  Galvin,  the  hangman,  remained  resident  at  Kiloiainham. 
This  ancient  ruffian  was  proud  of  his  fame,  and  rejoiced  to  show  his  visiters 
the  rope  with  which  he  performed  his  work,  and  with  which  he  jocularly 
used  to  relate  that  he  had  hanged  most  of  his  own  relatives.  His  dexterity 
in  the  task  was  a  theme  npon  which  he  would  always  dilate  with  pleasure, 
and  as  an  instance  of  it  many  a  visiter  unexpectedly  found  the  rope  suddenly 
slipped  roaud  his  neck  by  the  master  hai^d  of  the  old  strangulator,  and  enjoyed 
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the  sadden  chuck  that  conveyed  the  sensation  of  strangling.  He  had  no  ha- 
man  feeling,  and  exercised  his  vocation  with  the  most  intense  selfishness.  A 
reprieve  was  a  thing  he  dreaded,  and  when  news  came  to  him  of  a  respite  for 
some  unfortunate  man  npon  whom  he  hoped  to  exercise  his  horrid  trade, 
it  is  said  that  he  wonld  almost  cry  with  disappointment  at  the  loss  of  his 
fee«  and  say  :  *^  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  month 
of  an  old  man  like  me  1"  He  was  always  impatient  at  any  delay  made  by 
a  convict,  and  a  notable  instance  of  his  remonstrance  upon  such  an  occa- 
uon,  occurred  at  the  execution  of  the  infamous  Jemmy  0*Brien.  This 
cruel  and  ferocious  informer,  at  his  last  hours  exhibited  the  greatest  terror, 
and  lingered  over  his  devotions  to  protract  his  life  for  a  few  moments. 
Galvin,  annoyed  at  being  kept  waiting,  called  out  to  him  at  the  door  of  the 
scaffold,  80  as  to  be  heanl  by  all  the  bystanders,  "  Misther  O'Brien,  jewel, 
iong  Hfs  to  yon,  make  haste  wid  your  prayers,  de  people  is  getting  tired 
under  de  swing-swong  1" 

Kilmainham  had  a  frequent  place  in  the  ballads  of  the  people.     The 
romance  of  Lord  Altham's  abdnct«'d  bull,  for  the  purpose  of  baiting,  is  one 
of  the  old  and  favourite  ditties  of  the  classic  neighbourhood  now  long  for- 
gotten.    It  tells  how — 

**  TwBs  on  de  fust  o'  sweet  Magay, 
It  being  a  high  holiday, 
Six-and-twenty  boys  of  de  straw 
IVent  to  tiJLe  Lord  Altham's  bull  away.'* 

The  finish  of  the  expedition  is  tragic  of  course,  as  all  such  productions 
should  make  their  fioales.  They  got  the  bull  and  baited  him,  but  Nemesis 
wds  to  appear  on  the  stage,  and  this  is  how  the  lame  divinity  made  her 

entry — 

*'  Lord  Altham  is  a  very  bad  man, 
As  all  de  neighbours  know, 
For  driving  white  Roger  from  Kilmainham  lands, 
We  all  to  Virginy  must  go  1" 

Those  are  relics  of  times  that  are  old  now  in  our  eyes,  who  live  amid  the 
decorum  of  more  enlightened  days.  Strange  as  they  are,  in  our  records 
they  are  worthy  of  a  place,  for  the  instruction  they  convey. 

The  last  celebrated  reminiscence  of  Kilmainham  is  that  which  connects 
the  village  with  the  name*of  the  gifted,  patriotic,  and  high  souled  Robert 
Kmmet.  A  house  which  he  occupied  is  still  shown  near  the  police-barrack, 
and  curions  it  is,  but  still  patent  to  any  one  who  will  examine  it,  that  the 
railings  around  are  composed  of  gun  barrels,  which,  doubtless,  poor  Emmet 
hoped  would  have  aided  him  to  gain  success  in  that  tragic  course  which 
terminated  in  his  execution  at  Thomas-street.  This  house  was  the  witness 
of  the  brutal  torture  to  which  Major  Sirr  put  a  young  girl,  the  faithful 
and  heroic  servant  of  the  devoted  enthusiast,  in  order  to  force  her  to  con- 
fess where  her  master  was  concealed.  This  she  resisted,  although  the  pangs 
she  suffered  were  so  great,  that  a  little  addition  to  them  would  have  re- 
lieved her  by  in:  mediate  death.     This  is  an  episode  sufficient  to  close 
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oar  paper  upon  Kilmainham,  reflecting  aa  it  does  the  'principles  which  are 
jet  rite  amongst  oar  people,  in  their  unoHiqaecaUe  fideliij  and  attachment 
to  the  patriotic  and  anfortaoate. 

Deep  falls  the  shadow  of  night  over  the  white  hooses  in  the  dd  saborb, 
over  the  blorred  omlines  of  distant  spire,  and  far  towtt*,  orer  the  woods 
and  over  the  river,  whose  voice  grows  londer,  mora  hoarse  and  aoleoui,  in  the 
hashed  paosesof  the  still  air.  Above  the  hills  gleam  the  silent  stars,  the 
bamlng  cressets  of  old  time,  hong  oat  from  heaven.  The  steer  has  been 
gathered  into  the  byre,  the  sheep  have  been  housed  in  the  fold,  the  ploogh 
is  stopped  in  the  ridge,  and  the  teamster  passes  homeward,  as  here  we  moM 
amid  the  dost  of  old  battle  6elds,  the  roins  of  old  glorj,  and  the  graves  of 
dead  Chief  and  Kerne,  Knight  and  Monk.  What  a  voice  this  is  preach- 
ing  the  lesson  of  mntabilltj,  that  without  an  earthlj  tone  falls  on  ns,  with 
an  earthly  interpretation  1  Wherever  we  tread,  it  proclaims  amid  the  world, 
atnid  roads  ever  so  dusty  and  common  place,  scenes  ever  so  atiU,  wild,  and 
beauteous,  that  the  dead  of  by-gone  ages  lie  nnder  onr  feet,  whitet  we  muse 
and  moralise,  weep  or  rejoice  in  our  path.  Dead  paasiona,  dead  peace, 
dead  strife,  have  reigned  and  ruled  everywhere  over  this  wide  wodd,  and 
with  such  connection,  in  the  tranquil  darkness  that  hides  the^oets  of  other 
times  from  our  sight,  we  leave  to  loneliness  the  wide  domain  that  Maignend 
blessed,  and  for  which  warriors  bled  a  thousand  yean  ago. 


THE  VIEWLESS. 

WHrriiER  I  go  or  whence  I  come 

No  mortal  can  discover, 
Among  the  flow*rs  I  idly  roam. 

And  o'er  the  waters  hover. 
Sometimes  I'm  wayward  as  a  child. 

Sometimes  as  true  love  steady ; 
Sometimes  in  fury,  rude  and  wild, 
I  whirl  aud  wheel  and  eddy. 
I  frisk  and  play 
Thro'  niiDs  gray. 
And  make  the  ivy  rustle  ; 
I  gently  brush 
The  dewy  bush, 
And  with  huge  oaks  I  tustle. 

I  linger  on  the  upland  heath. 

With  purple  tinges  glowing ; 
I  gently  creep  its  bells  beneath, 

Fresh  youth  and  strength  bestowing. 
I  kiss  the  rose's  blushing  face, 

I  shake  the  bearded  thistle, 
And  round  some  old  forgotten  place 

I  sob,  and  sigh,  and  whistle. 


IMI] 
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My  coarse  I  take 

By  glassy  lake, 
Or  river  fringed  with  willow ; 

Then  o^er  the  deep 

In  wrath  I  sweep, 
And  chase  each  hearing  billow. 

I  skim  along  the  sandy  shore, 

With  coloured  shells  embedded — 
And  rocky  caverns  I  explore 

'Neath  cliffs  and  chasms  dreaded  ; 
I  peer  into  the  osprey's  nest 

On  dizzy  crags  and  ledges, 
And  steal  where  fragrant  violets  rest, 
In  sheltered  way-side  hedges. 
The  waves  I  dash, 
With  sounding  crash, 
'Gainst  cliff,  and  cape,  and  island. 
Then  bear  away 
The  captive  spray, 
O'er  vale,  and  plain,  and  highland. 

I  love  tiie  cheerful  village  green. 

Where  noisy  children  riot, 
I  love  the  churchyard's  moonlit  soene 

Where  all  is  still  and  quiet. 
Far  on  the  sea,  in  fiercest  strife. 

Or  whispering  o'er  the  meadow — 
Fm  but  a  type  of  human  Kfe, 
Its  sunshine  and  its  shadow  : 
And  waves  and  grass. 
And  men  still  pass, 
To  others  swift  succeeding, 
And  thro'  all  time. 
And  ev'ry  clime, 
Still  I  go  on  unheeding.  T. 


THE  TWO  SICILIES  IN  1862. 
[second  notice,] 

It  8000^  burst  forth  again,  and  Piedmont  beheld  with  terror  the  entire 
popoktioa  rise  up  with  one  loyal  accord,  to  atone  for  their  supinencss, 
and  vindicate  their  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons.  Francis  II.  was  accused 
of  hayiog  stimulated  the  new  outbreak.  By  a  singular  confusion  of 
tenns,  the  n>yaU«ta  were  designated  brigands,  a  title  to  which  they  had 
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as  macb  cltim  as  the  cavaUere  wbo  foaght  for  Charles  I.  against  the  armies 
of  the  Protectorate.  Sarelj,  if  the  king  wished  to  organiae  the  demonstra- 
tions, he  had  loat  the  opportonity  for  doing  so.  It  was  from  Gaeta,  and 
not  Rome,  that  they  shonld  be  controlled  and  directed,  when  he  had  troops 
at  his  beck,  and  not  when  reduced  to  the  shadow  of  a  king,  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Pontiff.  The  royalist  bands  were  charged  with  being  gnilty 
of  frigbtfal  excesses,  which,  in  realty,  were  the  tearing  down  of  Sardinian 
colonrs,  the  re-erection  of  the  statues  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  plunder  of 
granaries  that  they  might  live,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  municipal  chests, 
on  which  the  Piedmontese  had  not  laid  violent  hands.  Surely,  no  one  bad 
a  clearer  right  to  the  king^s  property  than  the  king's  agents.  To  call  such 
acts  excesses  is  but  to  designate  legitimate  neceasides  by  opprobrious  titles. 
Can  the  Sardinians  show  clean  hands  ?  They  are  defiled  by  the  worst 
excesses  that  ever  attended  war.  It  may  answer  some  purpose  to  cry . 
''  thief,"  but  the  reproach  may  be  returned  with  interest. 

Sardinia  having  conquered  Naples,  the  latter,  according  to  the  revolu- 
tionary theories,  had  nothing  to  do  but  become  rich,  prosperous,  and  pow- 
erful. The  people  were  blessed  at  last  with  a  free  government,  and  it 
would  be  ungrateful  of  them  not  to  appreciate  its  advantages*  They  were 
to  have  a  parliament,  eliminated  from  the  best  electoral  system  in  the 
world.  Self-taxation  was  also  promised — indeed,  nothing  was  to  be 
denied  them  that  the  nation — ^under  the  benign  will  of  a  king,  who  had  vio- 
lated his  oath  and  despised  his  conscience — might  become  a  paradise.  Alas, 
for  the  promises !  they  proved  but  so  many  delusions.  The  great  results 
were  barren  and  bitter.  In  six  months  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  changed 
considerably  for  the  worst.  The  agrarian  laws  promulgated  by  Graribaldi, 
and  by  which  the  communal  property  was  divided  between  the  scamps  of 
the  peniosnla,  fomented  discontent,  and  quarrels,  often  ended  in  blood, 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Every  one  would  have  his  share  of  the 
spoil,  and  Naples,  large  as  it  is,  could  not  accommodate  the  universal  de- 
sires. The  dictator's  railroads,  asylums,  and  savings'-banks,  were,  at  the 
best,  Utopian  schemes— card-houses,  blown  down  by  the  first  breath  of 
popular  clamour.  The  state  finances  were  rapidly  exhausted,  although, 
when  Garibaldi  entered  Naples,  the  treasury  was  fully  equal  to  its  respon- 
sibilities, notwithstanding  the  drains  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  by  the 
epidemics  and  partial  famines  of  the  years  1853,  1854,  and  1855,  and 
the  cost  of  reorganizing  the  army  in  1859.  Genoa  and  Leghorn',  favourite 
centres  of  revolutionary  operations,  had  the  first  draw.  Patriotic  exiles  de- 
manded patriotic  indemnities  for  fines  incurred  by  patriotic  labours.  One  mi- 
nister, we  are  told,  drew  72,000  ducats  ;  and  another,  not  satisfied  with  40,000 
for  himself,  insisted  on  having  1 6,000  more  for  his  father.  Then  the  state 
officers  had  to  be  recompensed  for  their  sufferings,  or  their  losses.  A  director- 
general  of  the  customs  withdrew,  after  one  month's  labour,  with  a  life  pen- 
sion of  2,000  ducats.  In  this  way  about  2,000,000  ducats  were  easily  got 
rid  of.  Rabbatamio,  of  Genoa,  were  paid  for  the  Gagliari,  though  that 
v<>.8sel  had  been  restored  to  them ;  and  for  the  vessels  which  carried  the 
Gaiibaldians  to  Marsale  they  received  a  million  Un*    The  war  on  the  Vol- 
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tcirnoy  the  operatioDS  against  Gaeta  absorM  immense  soma.  A  directcr^ 
and  two  secretaries  of  state,  pocketed  400,000  dacats.  This  was  denied, 
and  the  joarnala  which  exposed  it  were  threatened  with  prosecution,  but  the 
injured  parties  took  no  further  steps  to  pnrify  their  reputations.  The  funds, 
the  great  barometer  of  public  feeling,  which,  under  the  king*8  reign,  had 
risen  to  118,  at  5  per  cent.,  collapsed  to  65,  or  about  half  their  original 
Talne.  The  depositors  hastened  to  withdraw  their  money  from  the  bank ; 
public  confidence  was  shaken  to  the  base ;  and,  before  one  year  of  free 
goremment  had  passed  over,  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  was  increased 
by  500,000  ducats !  The  Marquis  Ulloa,  commenting  on  these  facts,  asks : 
**  And  what  portion  of  the  whole  debt  contracted  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
amounting  to  700  millions  cf  lire,  a  sum  which  had  hardly  been  contracted  for 
when  it  was  already  spent,  may  not  be  expected  to  fall  on  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, which  forms  one-third  of  the  whole  state  ?"  The  urgent  need  of  meeting 
so  many  newly-raised  expenses,  multiplied  by  the  financial  reforms  of  a 
constitntionai  ministry,  who  overturned  the  system  of  the  accounts  kept  for 
the  state,  with  laws  not  instituted  by  the  parliament,  made  it  necessary  to 
hare  recourse  to  dangerous  and  immoral  expedients,  even  to  touching  the 
funds  of  private  individuals  in  the  Bank.  How  could  commerce  and  in- 
dustry flourish  when  the  ships  were  all  of  a  sudden  taxed  on  the  sciile  of 
(xenoa,  because  the  government  wished  the  customs  to  be  paid  in  its  own 
neighbourhood  ?  Naples  and  Messina  served  as  holocaust  to  Crenoa.  The 
ports  of  the  kingdom  were  opened  to  foreign  trade,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  national  manufacturers,  such  aa  those  of  Cava,  Piedimonte, 
Arpino,  and  Sora,  were  obliged  to  diminish  or  to  close  their  works.  The 
urgencies  of  trade  became  so  great,  that  on  the  10th  September,  the  maturity 
of  commercial  bills  was  prorogued  for  two  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  it  was  again  twice  prorogued,  thus  securing  the  second  and  third 
profit  to  those  who  had  had  the  first  *  Bankruptcies  multiplied  and  suc- 
ceeded each  other  rapidly  in  Naples. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Trade  was  demoralized,  and  gangs  of  unemployed 
operatives  paraded  the  streets  cursing  the  new  government,  and  frightening 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  by  their  excited  cries  and  menaces.  The  arsenvU 
were  idle  ;  an  army  of  100,000  men  had  been  disbanded,  and  the  factories 
which  were  kept  in  constant  requisition  for  theur  uses,  were  closed  for  every 
thing,  even  to  the  shoes  and  clothing  of  the  soldiers  was  made  up  and  pro- 
vided in  Turin.  As  an  additional  proof  of  the  centralizing  tendencies  of 
the  new  government  it  is  worth  while  stating  that  Turin  also  supplied  tho 
public  stationery,  and  the  desks  and  benches  used  in  the  state  schooL«. 
Workmen  were  imported  from  Turin,  who  obtained  a  preference  over  their 
Keapoliian  brethren,  and  double  their  wages.  Railroad  machinists,  custom- 
house porters,  gaolers,  foundling  hospital  nurses  came  in  swarms  from 
Turin,  which  had  also  the  honour  of  introducing  bands  of  the  most  dex- 
terous thieves  and  pickpockets  in  the  peninsula.  Well  might  the  poor 
Neapolitans  weep  for  the  dreams  inspired  by  the  ephemeral  intoxication 

*  Decree  of  8th  October,  1860 :  "  Official  Gazette*'  of  Naples. 
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of  th«  revdliitioii,  «od  torn  with  heavy  hearts  to  the  past  they  had  ahiued, 
•nd  the  kiog  whom  their  cowardice  had  made  aa  exile.  Worse  teiron 
than  those  detailed  awaited  them.  The  crimiDals  beloogiiig  to  the 
fralleys  at  CasteUamare  escaped,  and  with  250  other  desperadoes,  liberated 
with  the  consent  of  a  state  minister,  literally  invaded  Naples  a-firesb,  and 
organised  a  new  reign  of  terror.  In  one  fortnight  nineteen  assassinations 
tooic  place  by  daylight  and  in  the  open  streets.  life  was  accounted  of  no 
value,  and  was  afforded  no  protection.  Houses  were  daily  and  nightly 
broken  into,  the  valuables  removed,  and  the  inmates  beaten  and  insulted. 
This  wss  a  coostitutional  government  with  a  vengeance,  when  licence  sssnmed 
the  forms  of  liberty,  and  an  eoemy's  life  might  be  purchased  for  a  ducat 
As  if  private  spoliation  was  not  sufficient,  the  government  proceeded  to 
rob  the  state.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  muskets,  the  bronze 
cunnon  of  the  arsenals,  as  well  as  the  celebrated  bronae  gates  of  Castello 
Nnova,  were  removed  to  Turin«  bat  the  populace  insisted  on  the  restoration 
of  the  latter,  and  they  were  restored  to  the  hinges.  The  royal  palaces 
still  remained  to  satiate  the  thirst  for  plunder.  They  were  robbed  of  the 
magnificent  treasures  which  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  Bourbons  had  sccn- 
mnlated  under  their  roofs ;  the  plate  was  sold  by  auction,  the  kitchen  furni- 
ture sent  to  Turin.  And  as  if  to  crown  the  series  of  outrages,  red-sbirted 
scoundreb  were  to  be  seen  driving  along  the  banks  of  the  Dora  in  the  royal 
carriages. 

Fresh  impositions  continued  to  be  levied.    Sicily  was  taxed  for  salt 
and  tobacco.     For  the  registration  of  the  civil,  judicial,  and  adminisirative 
sets,  which  cost  about  (me  and  a-half  millions,  under  the  old  regime,  the 
people  were  taxed  for  ten  millions.     Notwithstanding  this  enormous  in- 
come a  deficit  of  ten  millions  and  a-half  ducats  embarrassed  the  Nespolitao 
Exchequer  at  the  close  of  December,  1860.     In  1861  it  had  risen  to  np* 
wards  of  twenty  millions,  to  meet  which  there  were  sold  seventeen  miilioas 
of  stock,  and  all  the  com  bought  in  for  the  people  by  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment.   Intellectual  Piedmont,  by  way,  we  suppose^  of  a  lofty  form  of 
variety,  next  proceeded  to  dissolve  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Academy  of 
Naples,  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Military  College  founded  by  Charles 
III.,  and  the  Naval  College,  established  by  the  same  monarch.     Civil  col- 
leges were  swept  away  with  an  unsparing  hand.     Others,  at  the  abolition 
of  the  religioos  institutions,  disappeared  ;  several  private  institutions  were 
closed  ;  the  educational  establishments  for  the  children  of  nobles  and  civi- 
lians became  disorganised ;  and  the  mistresses  were  carried  away  at  night 
by  carabineers,  because  they  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  Victor  Enunanoel. 
The  primary  and  secondary  schools  failed  for  want  of  the  subsidies,  while 
the  people's  schools,  the  infsnt  asylums,  and  the  other  institutions  projected 
with  so  much  ostentation,  remained  unfounded,  and  even  the  idea  absndoned 
and  forgotten. 

As  to  the  clergy  they  were  exposed  to  frequent  insults,  deprivation  of 
their  benefices ;  and  worse,  the  horrible  spectacle  which  was  presented 
when  the  government  set  up  preachers  of  blasphemy  and  lewdness  in  the 
pulpits  of  their  churches.    The  biahopa  were  expelled  the  conatiy  without 
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were  inflicted  on  them  before  death,  it  ia  impoflsible  to  tell.  Thirteen  Ner- 
poUtan  aoldiera  were  impriaoued  near  Lecce,  and  brooght  before  the  nearei^t 
jadge.    Bat  when  the  jadge  called  for  the  priaonara,  he  was  answered, 
**  They  repose  near  the  viUag^* — the  soldiers  of  the  escort  had  shot  ihem ! 
A  body  of  Piedmontese  having  entered  Somma,  a  village  near  Naple^ 
the  officer  In  command  had  six  nnfortanate  wretches,  who  had  been  pointed 
ont  to  him  as  having  had  understanding  and  dealings  with  the  inmrgents, 
brought  before  him,  from  their  own  houses,  and,  without  granting  them  a 
hearing,  ordered  them  on  the  instant  to  be  put  to  death.  Among  these  six 
men  thus  assassinated  was  one  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  only  twenty 
years  old,  and  who  had  been  married  only  a  few  days  before.    And  the 
word  of  one  ruffian  had  sufficed  to  induce  the  captain,  Oonnt  Bosco,  to  com- 
mand these  executions.    The  public  clamour  was  so  great  that  thej  were 
obliged  to  bring  the  Count  to  trial,  but  the  judges  acquitted  him.     The 
council  of  war  assembled  at  Turin  sentenced  the  victims,  not  the  batcher, 
acquitting  the  Count,  and  declaring  by  a  posthumous  judgment  that  the  six 
had  been  guilty  of  connivance  with  the  insurgents.     But  what  magiatrate 
had  tried  them  ?     What  law  had  been  applied  to  them  ?     Whg  had  given 
the  Count  faculties  to  commit  this  iniquitous  massacre  ?     Towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  which  might  have  been  possibly  occupied  by  the  insurgents,  were 
set  in  flames ;  at  sunset  all  the  villagers  were  obliged,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  repair  to  their  habitations.    Whole  families,  deprived  of  husbands  and 
fathers,  roamed  about  the  country  without  food  or  shelter.* 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  causes  which  overthrew  the  Bonrbon  dynasty, 
which  deluged  and  continue  to  deluge  Italy  with  blood.  The  war  of  ex- 
termination still  goes  on ;  the  king  is  in  exile ;  and  the  Neapolitans  have 
abundant  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  which  made  them  passive  specta- 
tors of  the  flight  of  their  sovereign,  and  uprooting  of  a  government,  wfaicli, 
with  all  its  faults,  cared  for  them  with  a  seal  that  had  few  parallels. 
Already  tbe  clouds  are  gathering  on  the  future  of  the  new  kingdom.  The 
curse  with  which  it  was  inangurateJ  threatens  to  destroy — its  very  element^, 
are  in  conflict.  Disturbing  causes  have  originated  in  places  where  the  in- 
vaders dreamt  most  fondly  of  security ;  and  every  sign  is  prophetic  of  con- 
vulsion and  change. 

*  See  Document  No.  X. 


nOUGHS,   ASTHMA,   AND   INCIPIENT    CONSUMPTION   ARE 

XJ  EFFECTUALLY  CUKED  BY 

HEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  60,000  PERSONS  annnaUy  fall  victimB  to 
Palznonary  Bisorden,  including  Consamptioii,  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  the 
ResplratoTy  Organs.  Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  core ;  be,  therefore, 
prepared,  dming  the  wet  and  wintry  season,  with  a  supply  of  KEATING'S 
COUGH  LOZENGES,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  weU  as  of  curing 
a  Cou^  or  Cold  ;  they  are  cood  alike  for  the  young  or  for  the  aged — ^they 
aootlieDronchial  irritation ;  and  for  improving  tiie  voice,  the  Preacher,  Statesman, 
Siiu^,  amd  Actor  have  long  patronized  them. 

Prepared  and  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l^d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  Od.,  4s.  6d.,  and 
10b.  6d.  each,  bv  Thomas  Esateko,  Chemist,  ftc,  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
Xjcmdon.    Eetail  by  all  Dn^^gists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

li.B. — ^To  prevent  spurious  imitations,  please  to  observe  that  the  worda 
•«  KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES"  are  engraven  on  the  Government  Stamp 
of  each  Box,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS— Sallow  Complexion.— Weariness,  loss  of 
appetite,  impaired  digestion,  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  foreshow  the 
coming  of  disorders  of  the  liver,  should  be  vigorously  met  by  an  efficient  regu- 
lator of  thatorgaO)  such  as  HoUoway's  Pills.  They  address  themselves  directly 
to  the  particular  cause  ^of  irregularity,  remove  it,  and  the  functions  subside 
again  into  order.  The  sallowness  often  seen  in  the  delicate  youth  of  both  sexes^ 
especiatly  when  growing  fast,  may  be  chased  awa;^  by'^oocasional  doses  of  these 
Pilla  without  the  weakness  and  enervation  resulting  from  mineral  medicines. 
Hiey  parify  the  blood,  and  so  regulate  its  circulation  that  the  alternate  paleness 
and  fluBhing  of  the  face  are  banished,  healthful  energy  supplants  the  lassitude, 
and  the  flesh  gains  firmness. 

~  PRIZE   MEDAL,    1862. 

AWABDED  BY  THE  JUEORS   OF  CLASS  2,  FOE  THE 

SUPERIORITY  OF  THE 

OLENFIELD    STARCH. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oihoien,  &c. 


HUPTURESs 

BY  ROTAL  LETTERS  PATENT, 

WHITE'S    MOC-MAm  LEVER   TRUSS, 

PBBFECTED  AND  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 

Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Grentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 
invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided ;  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  mOC-MAIN 
p^X>  and  PATENT  I^YEK,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  Circular  may 
be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir- 
comfereace  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

Xanu&ctnrer,  Mr.  WHUB,  228,  Piccadilly,  London. 

pHce  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d.    Postace  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  52s.  6d.    Postage  Is.  8d. 

Pxiee  of  Umbilical  Truss,  42b.  and  62s.  6d.    Postage  Is.  lOd. 

post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 

'Plecsu^LiUy* 

New  Patent  Elastic  Stockings,  Knee  Caps,  fto. 

^Tlie  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  facul^  as  being 
nactill^y  Elastic  and  Comprbssiblb,  and  the  best  invention  for  giving  effi- 
''^xt  *"^^  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  Weajkness  and  Swellino  of  th«- 
T^BG3»  Varicose  Veins,  Sprains,  &c.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
zLnBive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking. 
^'plpice  from  4a.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  16s.  Od.  each.    Postage  6d. 


THE  BIOET   BEV>  DB,  MILHEB* 

NOW  READY, 

In  One  yolume,  Svo,  694  pagtSy  Fayiqf  Cloth^  Price  10».  6</., 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE 

EIGHT  EEV-  JOHN  MlLlifEB,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Castabala,  Yicar- Apostolic  of  the  Midland  District  of  Eogknil, 

F.S.A.,  and  Cath.  Acad.  Rome. 

By  F.  C.  HUSENBETH,  J>.D*,  V.G., 
FrovoBt  of  Northamptem. 

DUBLIN:  JAMES  DUFFY,   7,  WELLINGTON^UAY 

AND   22   FAT£RK0STaB-R0W,   LONDON. 

Now  Eeadi/f  Price  Ttco  SkillintjSy  Fancy  Cloth,  Gill  Edgts^ 

THE    PKIEST  -  HUNTEE  : 

XX  IRISH  TALE  OF  TUB  TEXAL  Tnt£8. 

By  ftL  ARCHDEACON,  Esq,, 

Author  ot^ConQBUght  in  170H,^'  ^^  Logi^nds  of  Ccnnatight,^' 
'  '  **Everara,"&c.,  &c."' 

DUBLIN:    JAMES    DUFFY,    7,   WELLINGTON-QUAY, 

AND  22  PATERNOhTER-KOW,   LONDO. 


TlfODERATEUIi,  ALSO    BOAKE'S    LAMPS,  AND    COLZA    OIL. 

ANN   THOMAS 

Has  received  a  largo  assortment  of  tho  newest  Modcrateor  WuDps^  in 
addition  to  her  stock  of  the  woU-known  ^Erouietric  Lamps.  ^ 

Very  great  reductions  have  fe^  lately  made  in  the  pria^  of  the  whole 
stock  of  China,  Glass,  Earthenware^  fi|^]>8,  Lustres,  &c. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  ffe  collection  in  the  Drosd^  China  and 
Parian  Department.  •JJ** 

The  best  Colza  Oil  always  in  StockTrfej^t  the  lowest  price. 
A  large  varUty  of  Rdigioiis  K>tatuary  at.  rcry'  reduced  prices. 

Please  oheorvc  tlie  addreSf  ^^y 

11    AND    12,    WELLINGTOl(i».QUA  Y. 


FOFULAB  AND  ENTESTAINING  WQEXS 

PUBLISHED  BY  JAMES  DUFFY,   WELLL>fGTON-QUAY,  AND 

22,  PATERNOSTER-ROW,  LONDON. 

Willy  Reilly  and  his  Dear  Colleen  Bawn.    By  Wn* 

liam  Carleton.    In  One  Volume,  post  8yo.    Price  2?. 

Valentine  McClutchyy  the  Irish  Agent,  and  Solomon 

M*Slmie,  the  Religious  Attorney.    By  William  Carleton.    In  One 
Volume,  post  8vo.     Price  2s. 

The  Blaek  Baronet ;  or>  Chronicles  of  Ballytrain :  An 

Irish  Tale.  By  William  Carieton.  In  One  Volume,  post  8vO.  Price  29. 

The  Invasion :  An  Irish  Tale.    By  Gerald  Oriffln^ 

Aufchor  of  «  T!in  CnllAmAna  *'      Ann  VrvlntviA    ««^«*  O....       -n^^^  a. 


IHTEENATIONAl  EXHIBITIOV,  18  613 

THE  JURORS  OF  CLASS  2,  HAVE  AWARDED 

A  PRIZE  MEDAL 

FOR  THE  SUPERIORrnr  OF  THE 

GlENFIELD   STARCH. 

Sold  by  all  Grooen,  Chandlera,  Oilmen,  &c 


PRIZE  MEDAL  INTERNATIOI^AL  EXHIBITrON,  1882. 

KEATING'S 

PERSIAN  IlfSEGT  DESTSOTING  f OWSEfi 

rpms  POWDER  IS  quite  harmless  to  animal  LTFE 

8P0BT8MBK  will  find  this  an  invaluable  remedy  for  dertnyinc  Flbab  nr  nrinr 

tel  ll*^  ^''i?  ^"^  ,'*^!;/'*'  -'^'  ""^  "PrinkM  aboutUe  neita^f  PoSTtr 
It  will  be  found  erttemely  efficacion*  in  ertenninatine  thow  Inaectt  irt«hTl,rV 

S^iM  ^^^t^****^     i*  i-.'perfecUy  hannle«''in  1^^,^%:?^?'^ 
A??"!^  r«         ""^  •PI«h««On.  A8  IT  HAS  HO  QCAUms  DM:^^  ^. 

Sold  ia  Packet*.  1».,  2a.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  each,  or  post  bee  for  14.  n-  f— ki 

s;;.&^.a?nrr<r-''^™°^^^^  KEAfmr^ts^Ti'^srs 

Take  notice  each  genuine  {wcket  bears  the  above  name  and  addreH. 

N.E_THE  PRODUCER  OF  THIS  POWDER  OBTAINED  THF 

ABOVE  MEDAL.  ^"'^'^^'^  IHE 


KETBOPOUTAN       Wm  COMPANY, 

10^  SHOE  LAIfE,  Jj^  jxBOT  SSKSEf 

/I    one.    The  best  qnaUty  made,  Ught  and  brilliant,  6s.  6d.  *  ^ 


■UODERATEUR,  ALSO    BOAKE'S    LAMPS,  AND   COLZA   OIL 

—■  ANN   THOKAS 

PariioeSntt  »»«"»**»««  oolleo«o„  in  the  Dr«den  Chin,  and 
....  The  bat  Colza  (Ml  always  in  Stock,  and  at  the  kmet  price 

A  large  variety  oflUligiou,  Statuary  at  very  reduced pHee*. 

Please  oljeerve  the  addreaB, 

11    A>9    12,    WELLINGTON. QUAY. 


DDFFrS   HIBERNIAN 

SIXPEMY  MAGAZINE. 


No.  11.  NOVEMBER.  1862. 

THE  OUT-QDARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  PRIORY. 

BY  MSS.  STANLEY  GARY. 
CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  SSABCH. 

Thk  reader  wil],  no  donbt,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  veiy  horseman 
to  whom  Alice  had  confided  her  important  commnnication,  was  no  other 
than  the  Jesuit  himself!  and  little  did  he  imagine  as  he  bent  his  ordinary 
way  to  the  Priory  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  information  so  vitally  touching 
his  own  safety  ;  and  that  his  life  depended  upon  its  immediate  delivery. 
It  was  only  when  read  aloud  by  Sir  Algernon  Treyillefs  that  the  startling 
Intelh'gence  broke  upon  the  family  circle  like  a  thunder  stroke. 

^'  Some  one  has  betrayed  us,"  cried  Mistress  Anne  Trevillers,  greatly  * 
terrified.    "  This  very  night !  What  can  be  done  ?" 

"  Brother/'  said  Sir  Algernon,  endeavooriog  to  lead  him  towards  the 
door, ''  my  roof  is  no  longer  one  of  shelter  for  you.  Quit  it  this  moment ; 
your  horse  is  ready  saddled.     The  least  delay  may  be  your  ruin.'' 

*'  My  horse  is  not  here,"  replied  the  reverend  father,  "  I  lent  the  use  of 
it  to  the  bearer  of  the  billet,  who  needed  its  services  more  than  I  did."  His 
means  of  making  a  hasty  retreat  being  therefore  cut  off,  it  was  suggested 
as  an  alternative,  to  take  refuge  for  the  time  being  in  the  dark  shades  of 
the  cypress  grove.  This  was  qnickly  agreed  upon,  and  it  only  remained 
for  him  to  dear  away  from  his  room  those  things  which  gave  signs  of 
I'ecent  occnpation,  particularly  all  religious  books,  and  other  matters  apper- 
tahnog  to  his  sacred  calling.  In  the  meantime,  the  master  of  the  Prioty 
sommoned  his  faithful  domestics  together,  and  made  known  to  them  the 
hostile  visitation  that  night  expected ;  giving  directions  how  to  act  when 
the  fearful  moment  should  arrive. 

All  this  being  soon  arranged,  the  only  thing  that  remained  to  be  done 
▼as  to  get  his  reverend  brother  to  leave  the  house  without  further  loss  of 
time,  tins  he  had  some  difficulty  in  doing,  as  the  good  father  seemed  not 
to  be  impressed  with  that  degree  of  anxiety  which  overwhelmed  the  rest  of 
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the  family,  and  was  enga^  giving  directions  to  his  old  seiraot  Joseph, 
reipecting  the  removal  of  his  effects  the  following  dsj,  when  he  was  ia- 
terropted  by  hearing  a  noise,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  outer  haO. 

<'  Hush !"  esckimed  Sir  Al^moo,  '<  what  sound  is  that  r 

*^  They  are  come  already,"  cried  Mistress  TrevillerB,  pale  with  terror, 
"  my  brother  as  lost !  fasten  tiie  doors.** 

">I  will  rtusi  thair  entraace,*  aald  Sir  AlgvnoBi  plaebg  hisiuud  apon 
his*0wonl. 

**  Anything  bat  that,**  rejoined  the  reverend  father,  calmly,  '*  soch  re- 
nStaoce  ^wonld  be  madness. 

*^9611ow  me,  dear  nncle,'^-said  TTMlla,  "  follow  me,  for  God'^sake.  I 
know  where  yon  can  conceal  yonrself  if  yon  will  take  my  adrtce ;  for  tin 
sake  of  yonrself,  for  the  sake  of  ns  all,  I  oonjore  yon  to  follow  me;  loao 
not  A  moment,'*  and  snatchhig  np  a  taper,  sbs  qniokly  diaappearad,  aoDom- 
panied  by  her  kinsman  ;  and  well  it  was  be  tarried  no  longer,  for  the  tramp- 
ing of  feet,  and  the  sound  of  strangaroiara,  inthnateddeariy  who  the  intmden 
were.  At  this  moment  mistress  Trevillers,  with  a  presence  of  mind  hardly 
to  have  been  expected  in  her  state  of  alarm,  raahed  to  the  supper  table,  and 
snatched  from  the  board  the  fourth  cover,  laid  for  her  unfortunate  brother, 
which  might  have  dbdoscd  his  being  at  band,  and  about  to  join  the  family 
meal.  She  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  so  doing  when  the  door  opened,  and 
at  its  entrance  appeared  a  stem- looking  man,  in  the  garb  of  a  pursuicant^ 
accompanied  by  several  others  under  his  command,  fie  had  no  sooner 
planted  his  foot  on  the  oaken  floor  of  the  chamber  than  he  halted,  and 
drawing  forth  his  warrant  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  authority,  that  he  came  in 
the  Queen's  name  to  arrest  a  traitor  concealed  in  the  disguise  of  a  steward, 
within  the  walls  of  that  building. 

^'Hold,"  said  Sir  Algernon,  restrainmg  himself  with  difficulty  from 
levellmg  the  insolent  official  to  the  earth.  *'  For  whom  do  yon  inteud  this 
epithet  ot  traitor  f^ 

"  For  a  recusant,  an  alien,  a  man  disowned  by  his  oonntiy,  and  who, 
by  his  clandestine  retnm  to  this  land,  in  defiance  of  the  late  act;,  has 
rendered  himself  a  felon  and  a  traitor  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  I  dierefore 
command  you,  Sur  Algernon  Trevillers,  by  the  strength  of  this  warrant}  to 
deliver  np  to  my  custody  this  same  Jesuit,  that  he  may  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly. But  should  you  refuse  to  comply  with  this  order,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  make  a  rigorous  search  throughout  your  premises." 

'^Bo  what  yon  consider  your  duty,"  said  the  master  of  the  Priory,  in- 
dignantly,^' I  would  sooner  run  my  hand  into  yonder  Uaae  than  give.the 
slightest  assistance  to  auch  a  nefarious  proceeding." 

"  Yon  must,  at  least,  attend  me  in  my  search^^  said  the  parsmmaiL 

"Attend  you?'*  responded  Sir  Algernon,  preparing  himself  to  resist  so 
additional  an  insult,  but  reflecting  afterwards  that  he  might  in  some  way 
contribute  to  retard  their  progress,  and  thus  pve  time  to  his  brothar  the 
better  to  conceal  himself,  consented. 

The  latter  consideration  turned  out,  however,  mmeoesaaiy,  Tor,  bsfin 
he  had  gone  many  paces  from  the  door,  he  was  met  l|^y  his  daaghier,  whOf 
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tboDgh  reftdy  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  fear,  at  the  sight  of  the  mthleas 
men  la  her  father's  company,  contrived  to  give  him  a  significant  glance  of 
eonfidence,  which  he  understood  to  mean  all  was  right.  Urcella  and  her 
aont  were  now  left  ak>ne  in  the  gloomy  guest-room.  They  looked  anxiously 
at  each  other,  neither  daring  to  speak  till  the  £Ouod  of  the  heavy  footsteps 
had  died  away.  They  then  seated  themselves,  and  in  bw  whispers  en- 
daavoored  to  keep  up  each  other's  courage. 

"  Fear  not,  dearest  aunt,*"  said  Urcella,  *^  you,  no  doubt,  guess  where  .1 
Imtb  concealed  icy  poor  uncle." 

<'  In  the  chamber  we  use  as  a  chapel  ?"  replied  Mistress  Trevilleis. 

^  The  -flame ;  within  the  sliding  panel,  c<mtrived  by  old  Joseph  for 
flecreting  the  famiture  of  the  altar.'' 

"You  have  tldcen  care  that  it  is  perfectly  closed ?'' 

"  Ah,  so  well  ck)sed,  that  no  human  eye  could  possibly  so^ect  its  power 
'id  drawing  aside." 

*' What  a  happy  thought  it  was  of  yours,  dear  Urcella,"  said  her  aunt, 
^mbraciog  her.     "  It  would  never  have  entered  my  terrified  mind." 

*^  It  was  not  the  first  tima,"  whispered  Urcella,  "  that  it  occurred  to 
ne,  it  might  serve  as  a  place  of  concealment  in  case  of  difficnlty ;  indeed, 
it  was  only  on  Sunday  last,  when  that  good  woman  Trenchard  was  assisting 

to  fold  the  alb,  and  pUoe  it  in  its  secret  depository,  that  the  aame  idea 

ped  her  lips  ;  and  though  neither  she  nor  I  dared  to  expi'ess  our  private 
fears  that  a  need  for  such  an  extremity  was  likely  to  occur,  still  we  looked 
at  each  other  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say,  '  Keep  this  hist  re- 
source in  mind.^ " 

"  Hark  1"  said  Mistress  Trevillers,  listening. 

*^  I  hear  nothing,"  replied  Urcelk,  endeavouring  to  conceal  her  alarm.  • 

'^  What  became  of  your  Unele*8  office«hook  ?  I  fear  it  was  left  on  the 
shelf,  where  I  saw  it  but  an  hour  ago." 

"  No,  he  has  it  with  him.  I  partacnlarly  remarked  that  be  held  it  in 
'liis  hand  as  he  accompanied  me  up  the  stairs." 

'*  Can  he  atand  with  oonvenience  in  that  dark  place  ?" 

"  Perfectly  well,"  replied  Urcella ;  '^heis  also  able  to  $]ide  back,  the 
fMuel  from  within  when  he  pleases." 

"  My  heart  sickens  with  anxiety,"  said  Mistress  Trevillers,  looking  at  a 
grotesque  time-pieoe  on  the  chimney-piece.  "  Every  moment  seema  an  hour. 
flow  I  shudder  to  think  of  that  tall,  ill-favoured  looking  roan  throwing  his 
jetnthing  eyes  round  the  walk  of  that  attic  chamber,  and  perhaps  resting 
tlieni  en  the  very  spot  where  my  poor  brother  lies  concealed." 

Both  were  now  silent  for  some  minutes,  till  aroused  by  the  grating  of 
41  halbert  hiding  across  the  outward  casings  of  the  door*  aod  which  told 
tbem  what  they  already  guessed  might  be  the  case,  that  Boa»  one  had 
been  left  to  prevent  any 'Egress  from  the  apartment. 

"  What  ean  my  imefe  do  to^norrow  ?"  inquired  UrceUa  in  «  still  lower 
"wiiisper. 

"  He  mutt'lea^e  ue.  He  ckib  never  again  make  this  place  his  abode  ; 
Ua  reUgioua  calling  baa  heea  diseovtfed,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  ^tifd 
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for  bim  to  be  seen  hj  those  irbo  knew  him  noder  the  disgiuM  of  a 
stewanL" 

**  He  w91  then  leave  the  coantiy  with  os  ?**  stid  the  anxioiu  girl. 

'*  I  fear  not  He  says  bis  mission  lies  in  his  native  land,  and  there  his 
datj  bids  bim  remain,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  we  must, 
therefore  submit,  and  pray  that  a  merdful  providence  will  protect  him. 
She  turned  away  her  head  ss  she  uttered  these  words,  to  conceal  the  tears 
that  filled  her  eyes.  Urcella,  whose  secret  mi5giTing  on  this  subject  had 
ever  been  ss  poignant  as  those  of  her  annt,  made  no  reply,  and  both  re- 
lapsed again  into  silence,  in  which  state  they  remained  for  some  time, 
listening  in  breathless  suspense  to  the  slightest  sound,  till  at  length  the 
loud  approach  of  footsteps  announced  the  search  concluded. 

This  was  an  anxious  moment !  neither  of  the  terrified  Ustenere  dared  to 
open  their  lips ;  but  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  door  remained  motionless. 
Their  fears  were,  however,  but  of  short  duration.  A  smile  on  the  counte- 
nance of  Sir  Algernon,  as  he  made  his  welcome  re-appearance,  imparted 
the  good  news  that  all  was  welL  The  pursuivant  with  his  ro)Tmidons 
had  left  the  building,  apparently  convinced  that  the  object  of  their  search 
was  not  to  be  found  there.  Happy  beyond  measure  at  this  announce- 
ment, Urcella  hurried  away  to  release  her  uncle,  who  soon  re-appeared 
amidst  the  congratulations  of  his  family  and  their  united  thaDk^givings  to 
the  Almighty  for  his  escape. 

All  apprehension  having  passed  away,  each  took  their  seat  at  the 
supper-table,  and  there  talked  over  at  their  ease  the  momentous  event  of 
the  evening ;  indeed,  such  had  hitherto  been  the  hurry  and  confusion  that 
prevailed,  that  not  a  thought  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  means  whereby 
they  had  been  made  acquinted  with  the  intended  search ;  their  minds  had 
been  too  full  of  dismay  to  think  of  aught  else  but  the  safety  of  their  be- 
loved kinsman,  and  this  being  now  secure,  it  was  time  to  consider  who  in 
their  hostile  neighbourhood  could  have  sent  them  this  timely  notice  of  their 
danger. 

The  anonymous  billet  was  brought  forward,  read  and  re-read ;  the 
writing  scrutinized,  and  declared  to  be  disguised.  Each  turned  to  the 
reverend  father  for  some  particular  respecting  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  bearer. 

"  The  bearer  was  a  female,  a  young  and  delicate  female,"  said  the 
Itev.  Frauds  Trevillers,  "and  whose  address  evidently  bespoke  gentle 
breeding.  She  appeared  greatly  fatigued  from  much  walking,  so  mndi  so 
that  I  pressed  upon  her  the  use  of  my  mule,  and  retuned  home  on  foot-** 

"  Was  she  fur  ?  Did  her  hair  fdl  in  golden  ringlets  ?  Were  her  eyes 
blue  T*  exclaimed  Urcella,  in  a  state  of  excitement,  feeling  sure  she  had 
ahready  fathomed  the  mysteiy. 

'*  I  fear  I  cannot  answer  all  these  your  queries,"  said  her  nude,  widi  a 
smile.  "  Nightfall  had  so  completely  thrown  its  mis^  veil  over  everything, 
that  I  could  discern  little  dse  than  the  outline." 

"  You  need  say  no  more,"  rejoined  Urcella,  triumphantly.  ^'  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  could  have  been  no  other  than  my  own  sweet  Alice  Maradale.'* 
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<^Not  80  hastily,"  interrapted  her  father.     ^'The  plan  to  arrest  my 
brother  could  only  have  originated  at  Tregona :  and  is  it  likely  that  the . 
daughter  of  my  persecutor  should  venture  to  foil,  in  so  grave  a  matter,  her 
parent's  deep-laid  scheme  ? 

*'  Yon  know  her  not  as  I  do,  dear  father ;  with  all  her  gentleness  she 
possesses  a  firmness  of  character  which  would  make  every  difficulty  vanish 
that  stood  betwixt  her  and  what  she  considered  an  act  of  justice." 

**  If  what  you  say  is  correct,  Urcella,  J  have  only  to  add,  may  God 
bless  and  preserve  her — so  hazardoos  an  attempt  to  serve  those  of  whom 
she  could  know  but  little,  and  that  little  to  their  disparagement,  is  an  act 
of  generosity  that  fills  me  with  amazement." 

"  To  me,"  replied  Urcella,  '*  it  is  no  such  great  matter  of  surprise.  I  have 
long  suspected  her  of  a  kindly  feeling  towards  those  whom  she  knew  were 
most  dear  tome,  and  now  you  have  had  ample  proof  of  my  penetration,  and 
her  goodness." 

"  I  have,  indeed,  Urcella,  and  never  can  I  forget  it." 

This  point  having  been  satisfactorily  settled,  another  query  of  a  less 
pleasing  nature  became  the  subject  of  discussion  ;  and  this  was,  by  what 
means  the  sacred  profession  of  their  reverend  kinsmsn  had  been  discovered. 
The  household  of  Sir  Algernon  were  so  deeply  attached  to  himself  and 
family,  that  he  could  not  entertain  a  moment's  doubt  of  their  fidelity : 
and  who,  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  Priory,  was  acquainted  with  the 
fact? 

*'  Surely,"  said  Mistress  Anne  Trevillers,  '*  that  ungracious  nephew  of 
ours  has  not  given  vent  to  his  revenge  by  this  cruel  expedient.  Geofirey 
may  have  had  a  sight  of  your  brother  the  morning  he  presented  himself  at 
the  Priory." 

"No,"  replied  the  Rev.  Father,  thoughtfully,  "  that  is  scarcely  possible, 
as  I  made  a  point  of  keeping  out  of  the  way  on  that  occasion  ;  besides, 
bad  as  that  hapless  youth  has  turned  out,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  he  wonld  play  so  foul  a  part  as  to  betray  those  to  whom  he  is  so  deeply 
/ndebted  ;  no,  such  perfidy  belongs  not  to  his  nature.  I  feel  assured  that 
the  few  good  points  I  detected  in  his  disposition  were  strong  enough  to  have 
deterred  him  from  so  base  an  act  of  ingratitude." 

"  I  wish,"  rejoined  Sir  Algernon,  "  I  could  think  of  him  as  charitably." 

The  hour  had  now  arrived  for  the  usual  recital  of  tiie  family  night- 
prayers.  The  domestics  were  summoned ;  and  after  commending  them  for 
their  forbearance  during  the  trying  moments  of  the  search,  they  were 
desired  to  dispose  themselves  in  their  ordinary  places,  whilst  the  Rev. 
Father,  with  that  calm  demeanour  that  never  forsook  him,  took  the  book 
from  its  hidden  position  and  knelt  down. 

Who  can  tell  the  feelings  of  sorrow  that  overspread  the  hearts  of  those  on 
their  knees  behind  him  ?  Something  seemed  to  say  that  it  was  the  last  time 
they  should  see  him  there ;  that  never  again  would  they  hear  him  recite  those 
acts  of  contrition  and  humility,  which  the  rich  tone  of  his  voice  and  the 
mipressive  manner  of  his  delivery  had  so  unceasingly  recalled  their  devout 
attention.    Still  they  prayed  fervently ;  not  only  in  gratitude  for  that  day's 
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prflfervAtioDt  but  for  m  true  «pirii  «f  ratigvUtim  to  wtuMsivr  tnal  it  HBghl 
plaiBe  the  Almigliijr  beBeafker  to  Mbjaet  cbeaL 

la  these  dUpoaitions  they  arose  frem  their  devolMms,  and  nitk  mai^ 
motnai  aasuraiioee  of  fidelitj  and  regard,  parted  for  the^nighc 


CHAPTER  XXXTIT. 

THE  FARVWEIX. 

Oh  the  AtLj  following  the  search  at  the  Priory,  Mr^  Massdale,  his  daa^ter^ 
and  the  old  preceptor  vwre  assembled  at  their  momtngrtpaat;  but,  unlike  (he 
usual  cheerfttlaees  that  enliyened  this  their  firal  Bieeting,  a  certain  aiudelbf 
arerspread  the  little  gnmp.  Mr.  Mandale*s  attention  was  aOracted  by  the 
aoondof  each  opening  and  clo8ingdoor,asif  on  the  watch  for  some  one's  anivaL 
Alice,  whoae  thongbts  were  wholly  engroseed  with  the  exploit  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  was  naturally  impatient  to  ieam  its  rasnlto ;.  but,  not  daiing 
to  make  allusion  to  what  she  waa  supposed  to  know  nothmg  abonl^  sat 
silent.  The  preceptor,  who  peroeiTod  that  hb  patron  waa  not  in  a  oobp 
mnnicatiye  mood,  put  on  a  corresponding  reserve. 

^*  Where  is  Humphrey  ?"  at  length  exclaimed  Aliee»,  i^ncing  at  hit 
vacant  seat. 

*'  Gone  on  business  to  Justice  Sandford,**  replied  her  father,  and  another 
pause  ensued. 

^^  Ah,  gone**  thought  Alios  to  herself,  ^  to  asoertain  tha  auooefls  of  that 
cruel  plan  which  I  overheard  him  assisting  to  arrange." 

Time  passed  on,  and  yet  Humphrey  did  not  return.  This  prolonged 
abeence  argued  ill ;  and  she  sat  patiently  ruminating  over  the  doubtful  state 
of  things,  when  suddenly  Humphrey,  breathlesa  with  excitement  and  dia* 
satisfaction,  rushed  into  the  room. 

''We  have  been  fairly  deceived,  tricked,  outwitted,"  exdaiuied  the 
young  man,  throwing  his  cloak  ioipaiiently  aside.  '*  Our  plans  have  beea^ 
defeated,  and  the  whole  bosinesa  fallen  to  the  ground.** 

^^  How  80  ?"*  said  Mr.  Maradale,  with  a  look  of  surprise.  ^'  Waa  there 
any  unforeseen  obstruction  ?" 

'^  None  whatever ;  the  old  building  was  ransacked  from  top  to  bottom ; 
not  a  spot  omitted.  The  culprit  must,  however,  have  got  wind  of  the 
scheme,  and  decamped;  for  it  was  positively  ascertained  that  he  had 
entered  the  house  but  a  short  time  before,  yet  was  he  nowhere  to  be  found.. 
At  all  events,"  continued  Humphrey,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  '*  thia 
failure  has  not  proceeded  from  any  want  of  exertion  on  my  part ;  I  did  my 
best  to  insure  gnccefs,  as  you  well  know." 

''Of  thiB,"  rejoined  Mr.  .Merris,  significantly^  ''no  doubt  exiata 
whatever." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Maradale,  much  relieved  in  mind  by  the  tan» 
of  affairs,  "  I  have  obeyed  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  and  tha  laws  of 
my  country^  and  can  do  no  more." 
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'^That  U  to  saj,  for  the  pretenti''  added  Hnaphiaj,  giving  fun^iMdooa 
glanee  at  his  father. 

^  Certainly,  that  is  mj  meaning,"  rejoined  his  aoqniesceiit  parent. 

The  reader  need  scarcely  he  told  what  the  feelings  of  Alice  Mandale 
were  daring  the  preceding  dialognef  'nor  the  extent  of^her  joy  in  ascertain- 
ing she  had  snceeeded  In  the  object  of  hen  perilona  expedition.  T\e  little 
mterest  she  was  supposed  to  take  ia  mattefs  beyond  her  qniet,  domestic 
fiembphere,  screened  her  from  the  slightest  snspicion  of  being  in  any  way 
concerned  in  her  brother's  affainu  Far  was  he,  thessfore,  from  daeaming 
that  this  same  gentle  sbter  was  the  identical  penon  who  had  thwarted  aU 
his  cherished  plan5,  and  subjected  him  to  this  bitter  disappointaaent. 

In  the  meantime,  Alice's  heart  glowed  with  pleasure  at  the  service  she 
had  been  able  to  render  her  dear  Uioella,  by  thos  securing  tlie  si^ety  of 
her  kinsman.  Takings  therefore,  but  little  heed  of  Humphrey's  exclama- 
tions of  annoyance,  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  sought  the  sbade  of  the 
long  avenue,  there  to  breathe  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  reflect  at  hei^ease 
npon  the  probable  happiness  hex  timely  notice  had  afibuded  the  inmates  of 
the  Priory. 

Alice  had  not  bng  been  walking  beneath  the  majestic  limes  whan  she 
observed  Mr.  Treverbyn  making  his  way  with  some  haste  towards  the  oid 
manaian  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  Alice,  and  immediately  turned  into  the 
aTenue  and  joined  her  in  hev  promenade. 

**  I  think  I  can  guess  what  is  taking  yom  so  hnriiedly  from  home,  this 
fiesh  morning,"  said  Alice.  *^  You  are,  no  doubt,  seeking  to  know  the 
leaolt  of  last  night's  afiair  at  the  Priory  ;  am  I  not  right  ?" 

*^  Yes,  you  are,"  said  the  minister.  '^  I  was  desirions  of  ascertmniog 
whether  Sir  A^jemon's  ill  advised  brother  had  been  captured.*' 

'*  I  am  able  to  inform  yon,"  replied  Alice, "  that  he  has  not»  He  seems 
to  have  gained  some  intimation  of  what  was  intended  to  befall  him^  and 
thus  was  able  to  place  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  hia  pursuers." 

'*  Ah,  was  it  so  T'  sud  the  minister,  with  an  expression  of  more  surprise 
than  displeasure.  *'  I  imagined  Mr.  Justice  Saadford  to  be  too  well  skilled 
in  such  matters  to  have  failed  in  his  plans,  particularly  ia  a  cause  he  has 
so  much  at  heart.  For  myself,  I  own  I  am  not  fond  of  extreme  measures, 
and  therefore,  feel  no  regret  at  the  escape  of  the  defaulter ;,  I  only  hope  he 
may  be  as  fortunate  another  time." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  with  &  certain  emphasis  that  fell  un- 
pleasantly upon  Alice's  ear,  but  she  noticed  them  not,,  except  to  obsenm, 
^  that,  as  the  master  of  the  Priory  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country 
with  his  family,  there  would  be  no  further  occasion  far  such  severe  prooeed* 
ing9;  but  tell  me,  Mr.  Treverbyn,"  continued  Alice,  looking  fixedly  at  him, 
**  you  have  seen  and  conversed  frequently  with  this  Jesuit  brother  ol  Sir 
A^mon  Tievillers,  have  you  not  ?" 

I?*'e&claimed  the  minister,,  stactled  at  the  bare  idea,  of  such  ApB»- 
poatcroos  event.  "No,  never!" 

"  Surely,  in  your  pariah  rambles^  yoa  have^occasionally  come  acreis  Sir 
Algernon's  steward  ?" 
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<< Certain]/,  I  bare,  but  what  of  tbatT 

^  Onlj  this,"  aaid  Alice,  with  a  smile,  <<  tbat  that  yery  itewaid  wu 
no  other  than  the  formidable  Jesuit  himself,  disgnised  in  a  d^endant's  gaii, 
to  erade  the  rigour  of  the  law." 

^  Impossible !  Yon  are  jesting  with  me,  fair  ladj.** 

*'  No,  what  I  say  is  most  tme.  It  was  owing  to  his  assuming  this 
character  that  he  was  enabled  to  remain  so  long  at  the  Priory  nnsnspected, 
exercii^ing  his  ministerial  functions  for  the  benefit  of  his  famUy.** 

^  How  extraordbary  !**  rejoined  the  minister,  halting  a  few  seconds,  and 
Itxiug  his  eyes  yacantly  on  the  ground,  as  if  endeayouring  to  recall  some 
incident  gone  by«  "  It  b  true,  that  !  have  not  only  constantly  eooonotered 
t'«'i  steward,  but  held  a  lengthened  oonyersation  with  him  quite  recently, 
.  J,  moreover,  by  some  strange  coincidence,  our  subject  turned  upon  this 
very  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  of  which  I  spoke  in  no  veiy 
flittering  terms.* 

**  Anl  what,  smd  he,  to  your  remai^" 

*^He  took  it  all  in  good  part,  though  firmly  refuting  my  diarges ;  but 
Ibis  he  did  ao  mildly,  and  with  so  much  forbearance,  as  to  make  me  suspect 
he  was,  perhaps  as  ignorant  as  myself,  of  the  tme  tenets  of  thoae  he  wu 
attempting  to  defend." 

**  Yon  are  now  oonyineed  he  had  good  authority  for  what  he  said.* 

^  Yes  I  am,"  replied  the  minister,  ^*  and  by  no  means  regret  the  con- 
yersation,  as  it  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  a  good  deal  of  that  disliks 
which  I  had  been  taught  to  entertain  against  these  sdf-deaying  men,  a  dis- 
like which  proceeded  from  mbtaken  notions  of  their  tme  sentiments.  And 
though  I  can  now  understand  how  he  must  have  writhed  under  the  base  in- 
sinuations I  threw  out  against  his  brethren,  he  conquered  his  emotion,  and 
gave  no  more  than  a  passive  dissent" 

** We  are  indeed,^  said  Alice,  "too  apt  to  be  led  away  by  eariy  im- 
presdions,  without  pausing  to  inquire  into  their  tmtb  or  fallacy." 

"  That  is  a  just  observation,"  rejoined  Mr.  Treverbjn.  ^*  Onr  proud 
nature  often  needs  self  correction ;  it  is  an  evil  which  frequently  leads  us 
astray,  and  how  few  there  are  who  permit  their  better  judgment  to  prevail 
against  strong  rooted  prejudices.  At  present  I  will  only  say,  thst 
I  trust  we  may  hear  of  no  further  molestations  against  that  hapless 
fhmUy." 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  bear  yon  speak  thus.  I  feared  I  stood  almost 
alone  in  my  friendly  wishes  towards  these  unforttmate  people,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  my  brother  Gerald,  who  has  ever  been,  as  yon  know,  foremost 
in  condemning  sectarian  exclnsiveness.  He  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  this 
business.  I  am  confident  be  will.  I  wish  he  were  here.  His  moderation 
might  be  of  infinite  service.*' 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  the  minister.  So  sound  a  judgment, 
blended  with  so  many  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  could  not  fail  to  cany 
weight  in  the  right  quarter." 

Having  now  reached  a  path  that  led  back  to  the  rectoiy,  Mr.  Treverbyn 
ttok  his  leave.    He  had  ascertained  what  he  was  most  anxious  to  learn. 
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and  had  no  need  of  proceeding  further.  Still  he  lingered  on  a  few  moments 
admiring  the  heantj  of  the  avenne,  and  pointedly  expressing  his  regret, 
that  it  should  not  be  so  favonrite  a  resort  with  Mistress  Alice,  as  it  was  with 
himself.  Alice  smiled,  she  gnessed  his  meaning,  and  was  not  unwilling  to 
respond  to  it,  at  least  she  inwardly  resolved  to  give  no  future  occasion  for 
audi  an  observation. 

Some  days  afler  the  above  interview,  Alice  was  tempted  to  take  one 
more  stolen  glimpse  of  her  dear  UrcelJa  Trevillers.  She  had  heard  she  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country,  and  was  therefore  most  desirous  of 
bidding  her  farewell.  She  felt  sure  she  had  not  detected  her  as  the  author 
of  the  important  notice,  so  thoroughly  had  she  disguised  her  writing ;  and 
also  being  totally  unknown  to  the  individual  to  whom  she  had  confided  it. 
Being,  therefore,  secure  on  that  head,  she  was  determined  to  lose  no  further 
time  in  making  the  attempt.  She  had  not  visited  this  once  favourite  spot 
on  the  sea  shore,  for  a  considerable  period,  owing  to  what  old  Mrs.  Trenchard 
had  inadvertently  dropt,  respecting  Sir  AlgerDon's  aversion  to  his  daughter's 
canying  on  a  clandestine  intimacy  with  a  member  of  his  unfriendly  neigh- 
bour's fiunily.  These  rendezvous  had  consequently  been  suspended,  though 
with  a  tacit  understanding  on  each  side,  that  their  abandonment  of  one  another 
proceeded  solely  from  motives  of  deference  to  the  will  of  others. 

Her  mind  being  thus  quickly  made  up,  Alice  turned  her  steps  towards  the 
loDg  and  rugged  pathway,  that  led  to  the  sea  shore,  her  heart  beating  with 
joyful  anticipation  at  the  pleasure  she  should  feel,  in  once  more  beholding 
her  dear  Uroella.  After  some  little  toil,  she  at  length  reached  the  remem- 
bered spot,  where  she  happily  descried  in  the  distance  the  object  of  her 
search.  She  hurried  onwards.  The  recognition  was  reciprocal,  and  these 
two  attached  young  persons  were  soon  clasped  in  each  others  arms. 

*'  Receive  my  gratitude,  my  sincerest,  deepest  gratitude,*'  exclaimed 
UrceDa,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  speak.  I  have  paced  this  beach 
for  hours,  that  I  might  obtain  a  chance  of  seeing  yon,  and  expressing 
my  heart-felt  acknowledgments  for  your  noble  exertion  in  behalf  of  my 
poor  uncle.*' 

"  You  are  speaking  with  certainty,  dear  Urcella.  Why  may  you  not 
be  throwing  away  your  thanks  on  one  who  has  no  claim  to  them?" 

"  Alice,  say  not  so.  Who,  but  yon,  would  have  run  such  personal 
risk  to  serve  us  ?  Ob,  that  I  could  make  known  to  you  those  you  have  so 
befriended,  and  of  whom  you  have,  no  doubt,  heard  nought  but  ill ;  men  of 
bad  faith,  cunning,  disloyal,  etc.,  but  let  not  such  cruel  aspersions  have  any 
weight  with  you,  for  they  are  utterly  untrne,  believe  me,  dear  Alice,  they 
are  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  you  did  but  understand  ithe  true  character  of  him 
yonr  courage  has  so  greatly  benefitted,  you  would  be  convinced,  I  feel  con- 
fident, he  was  not  unworthy  of  your  goodness." 

^  I  am  certain  I  should,"  said  Alice,  taking  her  friend's  hand,  much 
moved  at  her  earnest  appeal ;  <*  but  let  us  no  longer  refer  to  the  past,  let 
OS  talk  of  the  future,  which  has,  I  feel  sure,  much  happiness  in  store  for 
yon.     When  do  you  leave  the  old  Priory  ?" 

**  Very  shortly,  perhaps  in  a  few  days.     We  no  longer  feel  any  security 
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here,  and,  therefore,  mj  £ither  ii  desirons  that  we  ahoold  cross  the  chaBfll 
as  flooD  as  possible.'* 

*'  How  happy  I  feel,**  replied  Alice,  ''  to  hare  had  this  opportanity  ef 
seeing  jon  onoe  more,  and  bidding  yon  farewelL  Toor  prospects  are,  I 
tmst,  more  cheering,  and  yonr  sorrows  all  at  an  end.** 

**  You  give  me  good  cnconragement,  dear  Alice,  and  I  am  the  moie 
grateful  for  it,  knowing  that  yon  stand  alone  in  these  friendly  aasnrsnoes 
towards  me  and  mine.** 

*'  Perhaps  not  qnite  abne,"  replied  Alioe,  with  a  smile;  ** there  is  5Er. 
Treverbyn  our  kind  minister,  who  has  more  than  once  ei^ressed  regret  st 
ihe  severity  exercised  toward  yonr  kinsman.** 

"  Mr.  Treverbyn  is  a  good  man,  bat  his  cold,  chilling  manner  seems  t(K 
warn  me  oflf  from  encroaching  on  his  exdosiyeness.** 

'Mf  yon  knew  more  of  Mm,  this  reserve  that  yon  complain  of  would 
aoon  disappear,  and  yon  would  discover  in  its  place,  as  many  good  qaslities 
as  yon  coold  wish.  There  is  also  my  brother  Gerald  who  has  a  considents 
feeling  for  eveiy  one,  and  who  will  learn  with  much  concern,  what  has  oe- 
onired ;  besides,'*  continued  AL'ce,  fixing  her  eyes  on  thotte  of  her  friend, 
and  looking  inquisitively  in  her  countenance,  ^*  what  will  be  his  disappoint- 
ment, when  he  finds  that  the  fsur  lady,  whom  he  so  much  admired  for  her 
si^erior  mind  and  beauty,  has  left  the  country  ?*' 

A  momentary  and  somewhat  awkward  pause  ensued.  *'  I)o  not  be 
offended,**  at  length  said  UrceUa.  '^  Do  not  call  me  ungrateful,  dear  ^lioe, 
if  I  ask  you  not  to  name  yonr  brother  to  me  again.  I  may  ill-judge  him, 
but  something  seems  to  tell  me  to  mistrust  his  courteous  professions  of  goodr 
will  towards  myself  and  family.** 

*'  You  have  grievously  mistaken  my  brother  Gerald,**  replied  Alice,  le* 
proachfully,  '^  and  it  b  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  know 
this.  I  will  not,  however,  quarrel  with  yon,  at  this  our  last  meeting,  i^ioa 
a  point  which  has  so  strangely  seised  bold  of  yonr  fancy,  but  trust  that 
some  day  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  convincing  you  how  much  in  the 
wrong  you  are,  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  his  sincerity.  Oh  that  I  could  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  noi&,"  rejoined  Urcella,  *'  and  acknowledge  my  error. 
No  humiliation  on  my  part  could  sufficiently  atone  for  the  unworthy  sus- 
picions I  had  dared  to  entertain  against  one  so  nearly  allied  to  my  tebved 
AUce." 

On  saying  which,  Urcella  struggled  to  overcome  the  emotion  which  betrayed 
itself  in  her  eyes.  Alice  was,  however,  too  qnick-iughted  not  to  perceive 
what  her  friend  wished  to  conceal,  and  finding  that  the  subject  only  dis- 
tressed her,  dropt  it,  and  commenced  inquiring  after  old  Mrs.  Trencbard, 
saying  she  understood  she  Vas  then  staymg  at  the  Priory. 

'*  She  is  so,**  said  Urcella.  We  wish  her  to  remain  with  us.  till  we 
leave.  My. father  has  much  regard  for  the  poor  woman ;  he  loaksupon 
her  as  a  remaining  litik  in  the  chain  of  his  old  and  cherished  rocollectioos 
of  days  gone  by.** 

'*  1  will  take  care  of  her  when  you  are  gone.  She  shall  never  want  for 
anything.     It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  see  that  she  ends  her  days  in 
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comfort    Ift^tluve  m^^  oAtsr  old  domoBtic  tbat  yon-  would  wiah  me  to 

hdneodr 

''There  is  a  good  old  man  oalled  Jooepb,"  replied  Urcella,  *' who  is 
gneadj  attaohedto  onr  familj,  and  who  would  be  made  happj  in  his  der> 
dining  jeaiSy  oonld  he  occaaioiiallj  hear  some  intelligeAoe.  of  thoae  he  had 
florred  80  long." 

"This  I  will  willinglj  afford  him«  if  jou  wiUenable  me  to  do  so." 

*4  wOl  do  my  beet,"  said  Urcella,  '^  to  send  yon  some  tidings  of. my 
mirorthy  self,  it  will  provide  me  with  an  opportunity  of  expieasing  again 
ud  again  my  grat|tade  for  the  many  obligations  I  owe  yon." 

Thus  did  tJSese  two  young  women  impress  on  each  other  their  mntoal 
iffection,  till  the  honr  arriyed  for  their  separation,  when  taking  a  lasting. 
£ttewell,  accompanied  with  every  assurance  of  eternal  friendshipi  they*  tore-. 
tfaeniselTes  awa^,  and  hnnied  back  to  their  diflSwrent  homes. 

(to      be     COMTINtUSD.) 


PASCAL— A  STDUY. 

Qni  of  the  many  advantages  attaching  to  the  sciences — which  have  two 
ends,  that  of  amplifying  our  knowledge  of  the  power  and  beneficence  of 
DiTioity,  and  that  of  enlarging,  by  their  application,  the  powers  and. 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind — as  compared  with  the  ancient 
philoBophies,  arises  from  the  universality  of  their  adaption  to  the  human  in- 
teUlgence,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  demonstrative  character  of  their 
trntbB.  While  also  the  first  are  progressive  and  infinite  in  their  researches 
as  DStore  itself,  the  latter  have  been  stationary ;  while  the  one  are  addressed 
to  all  communities,  the  second  have  merely  been  calculated  to  form  small  and 
pirticnlar  sects,  each  the  representative  of  some  half  truth,  but  encompassed 
with  a  mass  of  speculative  error  so  considerable  as  to  .arrest  their  develop* 
loent,  and  render  any  expansive  relegation  through  their  infbience  impos* 
able.  Platonlsm,  Phyrronionism,  Epicurism,  Stoicism,  respectively  appealing 
to  the  imagination,  the  isolated  reason,  the  senses,  and  the  reason  and  will,, 
^nrished  in  ancient  societies  according  to  the  attractions  exercised  by 
e^h  apon  the  affinities  of  special  sections  of  the  aggregate ;  but  their 
respectire  attempts  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  life  and  destiny,  failing 
to  attain  the  requirements  of  general  conviction,  were  thus  incapable  of 
realizing  the  conditions  of  a  credo  ;  and  the  conflict  between,  their  theories^ 
which  was  waged  with  little  less  acerbity  than  that  of  interests,  continoed 
until  all  disappeared  with  the  revelation  of  a  diviner  system.  Meanwhile, 
liowever,  as  the  speculations  of  the  metaphysicians  ceased  to  exercise  any 
inflaence  on  the  sequent  generations,  further  than  that  arising  from  the 
interest  connected  with  them,  as  curiosities  in  the  history  of  the  human 
^ind,  the  pure  scieooes  not  only  established  a  permanence,  bat  exhibited  a. 
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oonnectiye  progreM ;  and  while  the  former,  like  dhnly  huninoiis  dovda, 
occupied  an  iaolated  position  o&  the  borison  of  the  past,  a  oontinaed  rap- 
port has  been  maintained — as  though  the  ondaUtions  of  a  raj  of  light, 
brightening  e?er  as  it  passed,  from  age  to  age — between  Eodid  and  Bip- 
parehosy  Kepler  and  Newton,  the  morning  sods  of  sdenoe,  and  those  of 
later  and  present  centuries,  which  still  shine  npon  oar  planet,  as  it  rolls 
toward  sommers  of  peaoefol  empire  amid  the  mature  ciyiliaations  of  Time. 
From  the  epoch  of  Pericles  to  that  of  Augustus,  the  schools  of  Phjrro 
and  Zeno  appear  to  have  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  oyer  the 
oommanitj  of  Greece  and  Rome,  appealing  as  they  did,  in  their  leading 
dictates,  to  the  speculatiYe  reason  of  the  one,  and  the  hron  character  of  tbe 
other.     Stoicism,  indeed,  though  vague  and  contradictoiy,  and  impossible 
as  a  human  cultus,  was  not  without  a  certain  grandeur  in  its  theistic  ud 
moral  aspect.     According  to  Epictetns,  the  soul — itself  an  emanatioa  of 
deitj — is  placed  in  the  body  for  a  short  period,  during  which  its  object  and 
duty  is  to  exercise  a  fayourable  providence  over  the  human  race.    Life 
ended,  it  niti  again  be  absorbed  into  deity.     Immortal  in  its  essence,  it  Is 
to  hold  all  that  men  most  desire  or  dread,  pleasure  and  pain,  in  contempt. 
By  cultivating  the  reason  and  will,  wholly  for  Virtue's  sake,  and  substan- 
tiating a  complete  dominion  over  the  passions,  it  will  attain  to  god-Iike 
being,  and  thus,  after  a  life-long  battle  with  nature,  pass  from  the  sphere 
of  existence  in  concentrated  power,  crowned  with  victory.     In  realising 
those  precepts,  indeed,  .several  of  the  philosophers  held  that  the  soul  thns 
attained  a  glory  greater  than  that  of  the  perfect  gods  themselves.     *'  Certe 
magnum  habere  fragilitatis  hominem,  securetatem  dei,"  says  Seneca.    To 
attain  personal  perfection  in  union  with  passionless  altnrism,  to  create  « 
god  of  man  and  make  a  god  of  necessity — such  is  the  Stoic  ideal.    That 
their  philosophy  was  almost  exclusively  based  upon  a  system  of  artifidsl 
reasoning  we  need  not  say,  or  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  ingenuity  with 
which  its  authors  have  shaped  logical  weapons  for  its  defence  and  reallu- 
don.  "  What  is  poverty  ?"  asks  Seneca — '*  no  man  lives  so  poor  as  he  wa« 
bom.     What  is  pain  ?  it  will  end  itself  or  ourselves ;  if  that  of  death  'u 
tolerable,  it  cannot  be  great ;  if  intolerable,  it  cannot  last  long."  In  Seoeca, 
£pictetus,  and  the  philosophical  works  of  Plutarch  and  Cicero,  a  complete 
armoury  of  Stoical  weapons  may  be  found,  nor  can  any  better  illustration  of 
this  argument  be  presented  than  that  of  the  latter  against  deafness.  '^  How 
many  languages,"  asks  Cicero,  ^'  are  there  of  which  we  are  ignorant? 
Iberian,  Punic,  Egyptian,  etc — ^Is  it,  then,  any  great  misfortune  to  be 
deaf  to  one  more  ?"    While  inculcating  a  love  for  humanity,  it  likewise 
insists  upon  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  loss  of  all  objects  of  affection,  thus 
overlooking  the  consequence  that  with  the  extinction  of  the  passions  that 
of  the  virtues  would  follow — a  system  analogous  to  that  of  arriving  at 
internal  perfection  by  destroying  the  nerves,  which  are  alike  the  source  of 
pain  as  of  pleasure.     The  greatest  imperfection  of  stoicism,  however,  arises 
from  its  being  essentially  barren  and  uncreative.     '*  It  is  a  mark  of  a  nar- 
row mind,"  says  Seneca,  "  to  condemn  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  pro- 
pose the  mending  of  nature  rather  than  ourselves."   Thus,  those  inventions 
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and  diaoOTeries  which  render  the  world  habitable,  which  give  man  a  con- 
trol over  external  agencies,  and  wliich  constitute  in  their  application  and 
results  the  manifold  elements  of  civilization  and  progress,  were  held  by  the 
foHowerB  of  Zeno  in  ntter  disdain ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
were  the  world  inhabited  by  a  Stoic  commanity,  not  only  would  it  become 
in  all  respects  stationavy,  but  the  race  would  either  have  degenerated  or, 
possibly,  become  extinct.  Such  is  the  contrast  presented  between  the  ten- 
dency of  an  abstract  and  artificial,  and  an  Inductive  and  utilitarian 
philosophy.  Of  its  ethics,  contrasted  with  those  of  Christianity,  we  may 
say  in  fine,  that  while  the  former  resulted  in  making  a  few  great  men, 
according  to  the  antique  ideal,  the  latter  has  made  moltitudes  happy. 
A  few  isolated  figures  are  the  triumphs  of  the  one — ^the  world  with  its  end- 
less generations  of  the  other. 

No  less  opposed  to  nature,  and  consequently  no  less  barren  in  its 
results,  was  ancient  scepticism,  not  to  sp<^  of  that  of  modem  days. 
Not  Phyrrho  only,  but  Berkley  and  Hume  as  well,  may  thus  be  said  to  have 
made  an  Irrational  ose  of  Reason.  In  his  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  Sydney  Smith 
has  a  pleasant  allusion  to  those  famous  doubters.  It  is  in  the  chapter  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  asserted  tendency  of  science  to  foster  sceptidsm. 
^^  Berkley,**  he  says,  *'  destroyed  the  world  in  one  volume  octavo ;  and 
nothing  remained  after  his  time  but  mind^  which  experienced  a  similar 
fate  from  the  hand  of  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  1737,  so  that,  with  all  the  tendency 
to  destroy,  nothing  remained  for  destruction.  Phyrrho,  too,  in  old  times, 
went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  pain ;  and  he 
saw  no  proof  that  there  were  such  things  as  carts  and  waggons ;  and  he 
refoaed  to  get  out  of  the  way :  but  Phyrrho  had  fortunately  with  him  three 
or  four  stout  slaves,  who  followed  their  master  without  following  his 
doctrines,  and  whenever  they  saw  one  of  those  ideal  machines  approach- 
ing, took  him  by  the  arms  and  legs,  without  attempting  to  controvert  his 
doctrine,  and  put  him  down  in  a  place  of  safety."  S0|  in  Berkley,  the 
presumed  incertitude  of  the  senses,  from  which  our  ideas  originate,  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  his  argument  against  the  existence  of  an  external, 
material  world.  Pnre  reason,  indeed,  divorced  from  sense  and  fact,  and 
revolving  in  its  own  sphere,  arrives  at  results  which  realise  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  the  absurd,  and  its  isolated  action,  in  thus  destroying  its  object,  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  intense  light,  which  by  confusing  the  relations  in 
the  surfaces  of  objects,  renders  them  invisible.  Montaigne  also,  while 
a  mixime  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  in  character,  presents  in  his  mental 
aspect  a  type  of  the  pure  sceptic  Taking  reason  as  his  sole  guide,  he 
analyses  and  attempts  to  resolve  principles  themselves  with  nothing ;  his 
Intellect  revolves  in  a  perpetual  drcnit  of  speculation,  without  landmark  or 
resting  point ;  and  in  the  doubt  which  doubts  itself,  and  the  ignorance 
which  is  ignorant  of  itself,  consists  the  substance  of  this  philosophy. 
^  We  are/'  he  says,  "  I  know  not  how,  of  a  double  nature,  so  that 
what  we  believe,  we  do  not  believe  ;**  and  so  he  (Hroceeds  seeking  to 
annihilate  msensibly  all  that  man  considers  most  certain ;  not,  indeed,  to 
establiah  the  contrary  with  that  certitude  to  which  he  is  opposed,  but 
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-only  (when  thirty-six)  did  he  retTirn  to  his  mathematical  pm^nits,  at  whidi 
time,  daring  the  meditations  of  a  few  wakefal  nights,  he  succeeded  m 
soWiog  one  of  the  most  difficah  mathematical  questions,  the  problem 
raferring  to  the  cnryatare  of  the  Cycloid,  with  whose  solution  all  the  ma- 
thematicians of  £urope  were  then  ineffectively  engaged.  From  his  twenty- 
sixth  to  his  thirty-first  year,  he  resided  in  Paris,  where  he  was  distinguished 
«Eke  by  his  virtues,  his  penetrating  genius,  and  brilliant  wit.  At  the  close 
of  the  latter  period,  however,  he  retired  to  Port  Royal,  where  his  sister 
Jacqueline  resided,  and  here  it  was  that,  undertaking  the  defence  of  the 
Jansenists,  he  wrote  his  famous  *^  Proven9als,''  and  meditated  his  great  work 
on  ^'Theism  and  Christianity,'*  of  which  the  mere  ontline,  his  sublime 
**Peoses,'' alone  remain.  In  the  French  literature  of  that  age,  the  book  may  be 
compared  to  some  work  of  Grecian  architecture  found  by  a  traveller  in  a 
desert,  not  a  ruin,  like  Palin}ra,  but  a  mighty  temple,  arrested  by  an  un- 
toward fate  in  its  process  of  construction. 

The  intense  sufferings  experienced  by  Pascal  for  many  years  before 
his  death,  were  attributable  to  several  causes.  At  once  an  enthusiastic 
Christian  believer,  and  an  admirer  of  Epictetus,  he  sought  to  attain  to  a 
state  of  pure,  moral,  and  spiritual  existence  by  annihilating  his  human 
nature.  Not  only  did  he  hold  the  simplest  gratifications  of  sense  in  dis- 
^dain,  but  he  held  himself  aloof  from  the  purest  expressions  of  human 
affection ;  to  grow  perfect  through  suffering  was  his  leading  idea ;  but 
though  acting  ever  under  the. dictates  of  inexorable  duty,  and  manifesting 
in  hjs  daily  life  a  self-denying  alturism  the  most  complete,  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  his  principles  led  him,  were  equally  opposed  to  reason 
and  Christianity.  His  reproof  of  his  sister  for  exhibiting  fondness  toward 
her  cliildren,  the  £onstant  repulse  with  which  he  met  the  kind  offices  and 
attentions  by  which  she  sought  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  duriog  sicknesa, 
are  instances  among  many  of  the  exaggerations  of  conduct  into  which  he 
was  hurried.  "  If  God  exists.  He  should  be  loved,  and  not  humanity,"  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the  ''  Penses ;"  and  again,  he  says — *'  It 
IS  an  injustice  for.  any  one  to  become  attached  to  me  by  regard  or  affection, 
because  I  cannot  be  the  end  of  any  being,  and  because  dying,  the  object 
of  affection  dies  with  me ;  hence  I  should  be  acting  a  blameworthy  part 
in  attracting  the  love  of  any  ;** — and  a  principle  once  defined,  was  carried 
out  by  his  powerful  logical  mind,  in  argument  or  conduct,  to  its  ultimate 
ccnaequences.  In  painting  man,  his  greatness  and  misery,  and  speculating 
on  (the  condition  and  end  of  human  life,  Pascal  has  presented  us  with  an 
image  of  himself  in  those  individual  views  of  humanity  and  existence, 
which  led  Voltaire,  very  erroneously,  however,  to  style  him  a  ^  sublime 
mtsaothrope.^  '*  Beholding,"  says  the  author  of  the  ''  Penses,"  '^  the 
Usndaess  and  wretchedness  of  rnlin,  and  the  astonishing  contrarieties 
observable  in  his  nature,  the  universe  silent,  and  man  without  light,  abaa- 
doaed  to  himself,  and  wandering  in  this  corner  of  infinity,  without  knowing 
who  placed  hhn  there,  for  what  purpose  he  was  so  placed,  or  what -is  to 
Isomie  of  him  after  death,  I  feel  terrified  like  one,  who,  during  sleep,  has 
been  carried  to  some  desert  isUnd,  and  who  awakes  without  knowing  whefO 
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he  isy  or  how  he  can  escape.  I  am  astonished  that  I  am  not  filled  «ith 
despair  at  my  miserable  oondition.  I  see  otheis  like  me ;  I  demand  tf 
they  are  better  iastmcted  than  I  ? — they  answer,  no.  Yet  these  wretched 
wanderers,  seeing  some  objects  agreeable  to  them,  become  attadied  to 
them,  and  to  their  abode.  For  me,  I  could  not  remain  tranqail  in  the 
society  of  creatnres  like  myself,  miserable  as  I,  powerless  as  L  I  see  thej 
caonot  aid  me  when  I  die :  I  mnst  die  alone  :  then  shonid  I  live  as  though 
I  were  alone.  If,  then,  I  were  alone,  I  v\ouId  not  baild  mansions,  or  em- 
barrass myself  with  tnmnltnons  avocations;  I  would  not  seek  for  the 
esteem  of  any,  bnt  would  value  my  life  only  for  the  discovery  of  Trath." 

Pascal's  death,  which  occnrred  at  the  age  of  39,  was  the  resolt  oft 
complication  of  disorders.    The  few  data  which  exist,  connected  with  hts 
post  mortem  examination,  are  singular  and  suggestive.    The  stomach  sad 
Uver  were  withered  and  diminished  in  size,   the  intestines  grangreoed. 
The  most  curious  phenomena,   however,   were  those  presented  by  the 
sknll,  which  exhibited  no  trace  of  any  of  the  nsnal  sutures,  except  one, 
the  saggital,  which  mos  longitudioally  along  the  crown  of  the  criQiain, 
joining  the  frontal  suture,  and  which  former  was  found  to  have  remained 
open  during  life,  beiog  covered  externally  by  a  caculns  deposit,  perceptible 
to  the  touch.     The  brain  was  of  immense  siae  and  density,  and  thus,  as 
the  rest  of  the  skull,  was  a  solid,  unyielding  mass,  the  nervons  expansion 
of  the  organ  necessarily  took  a  frontal  direction,  its  enlargement  occurring 
in  those  regions  of  the  cerebrum,  through  which  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe,  the  reverential  emotions  and  purely  intellectual  operations  are 
manifested.      Phrenologically    viewed,  therefore,  this  peculiar  condition 
of  the  brain  tended  to  destroy  the  eqnalibriaro  of  the  system,  to  develops 
the  intellectual  functions  abnormally,  to  concentrate  life  in  ideation,  and 
thus,  while  leading  to  transcendant  exhibitions  of  mental  power,  to  accoimt 
in  some  measure  for  that  contempt  for  physical  existence,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  his  death,  and  for  his  greatness  and  misery.     Mathematician 
and  religeusej  bis  exaggerated  Christian  Stoicism,  his  imperious  isolation 
from  all  human  feelings  and  affections,  his  disdain  of  any  natural  or  rational 
pleasure  may  be  traced  to  those  secondaiy  causes  Involved  in  his  cranial 
structure,  which  rendered  him  an  instrument  of  pure  ideal  activity,  an  in- 
tellect supremely  and  ruinously  dominating  on  an  animal  frame.     Absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  the  perfection  of  Deity,  his  great  soul  aspired  to  a  con- 
dition impossible  to  humanity,  and  in  the  attempt  to  attun  to  pure  spi- 
ritual existence,  his  life  terminated  in  intellectual  suicide. 

Pascal  displayed  great  original  powers  of  mind  in  treating  moral  si 
physical,  or  abstract  science.  His  method  of  dealing  with  subjects,  moral 
and  philosophical,  is  one  of  strict  geometrical  accuracy.  It  is  only  a  few 
chapters  dedicated  to  the  particular  t^psis  which  formed  the  basis  of  this 
great  projected  work  on  Christianity  which  can  be  oonaidered  as  com- 
plete in  themselves;  a  large  proportion  consists  in  isolated  thoughts; 
while  the  first  have  undergone  the  process,  so  to  speak,  of  planetary  con- 
densation, the  others  resemble  brilliant  aerolites,  which,  however,  although 
disfracted  and  unconnected,  have  all  a  direct  relation  to  the  same  system. 
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.  iitar  iai^minUig  ib«  oftlni^  of  tli»  prkioipal  evidoaovTequuMKl  b>.4hQ  mind 
» in  amiriogat  certainty »  h«  pro«Md8  to  investigate  the  aatuve  of  .«oaii|  ^nd 
,  .hbuHMcity  witbrfispaet  to  triiJth^and  thett  producing  in  order  the  pGOofip  of 
.  tbeuataDdChoatiamtj,  esUbUaheajk  davonatrative  iixference,  thatiWafter 
hvff  a  cfc>rac»r  oi  oertitnda  aa  €0iaf>let9.aiid  toaliaa  tiwte  xhkh  theiboman 
.  inteUigiaca  aooepta  io  tha.doiiiai&  of  tkaMOiadieaiadcB;  .  Tha  mantfU.ton- 
'  ditiooa  neoesaaiT^  focrtbe  ^wvoatiQii  of  a  j(asdard>  of  faith,  tm  <tl^va 
>  duraateriatieallyjtated  by  Pascal:  ^' It  is  esseatial/'  he  says,  ''to  h^ve 
« three ^oalitiea— to  be  Phyrrbomaiv .Gameter,  and  Christian;  theuPo^c- 
^soidance  leading  (tadoabt  where  doabt  is  neccessary,  to  a8eanuiae.wiipr& 
.  usaraQce  is  necessaryi  and  to  aDbmiaBion  where  submission  is  uecessary." 
4SUr(ipg  fro!ii|A0Be  principles,  abhongh  his  design  is  manifest,. and  his 
i  «bj96t'is^  in  many  Dsspecta,  «siMceBsfally  attained,  tbe  work  fori  the.  Unper- 
u  i^  state  inivhiob  it  was  left^  and  the  relative  coTupleteness  in  whid^tihe 
.  esrlier  chapters  es^ist,  exhibits,  the  sceptiaal  aspect  of  Pascal's  mind*)  in 
nearly  as  great  strength  as  its  Christian.    His  reliance  on  season  is  every- 
where. SBpareaty  he  even  says,  ''  Le  scepimsm,  d'esl  la  vrais"    His  object 
%  was.evidantly  to  conduct  to  Christianity  through  scepticism,  though  ifbat 
» his  great,  work  would  have  been,  had  he   lived  to  perfect  it-^to  de- 
Tdope  and-ieduce  its  saattered.  parts  into  a  complete  whole,  we  may  con- 
jeotore.    As  it  is,  its  chief  interest  attaches  to  its  earlier  articles,  ind 
ttpedally  those  penetrative  and  eloqneoti  chapters  on  the  Phyrrhoniana  and 
.  Dogmatists,  on  Man,  bis  .general  knowledge,  his  vani^,  his  misery. and 
greatness.     ^  few  paragraphs  of  the  first  have  formed  the  b«sj^t;>of 
'.Steward's  syatemi  while  the  latter,  brief  as  they  are,  are  among  the  pro- 
foQodesl  ins^^hts  of  moral  speculative  scienee. 

In  thecoavnenoement  of  his  Contemplation  of  the  Sedeemer,  Pascalithos 
£aely  distmgnishes  the  order  of  elwients  and  bemgs  in  cieation,  rw'vi^d 
^  vith  the  eyas  oC  the  Christian. 

"  AU  hinds  of  matte^-*the  lirmamenti  the  planets,  the  earth  audits 

kingdoms, — are  of  less  valne  than  the  least  of  spirits ;  for  it  is.  capable  of 

bewmgall  thpse^.and  itself,— and  matter,  nothing.    All  the  bodies  )0f 

Jpsce,  and  ail  their^  spirits,  and  all  their  pnoductions,  are  of  less  estimation 

..Ihsa  the  least  feeling  of  Jove^-TTthat  belongs  to  an  order  iufiuitely  wre 

..  exalted,  v  AU  the  universes  of  infinity  are  incapable  of  pDoducing  a  single 

thonght-^that  is  impossible  to  them;  for  it  is  ofjuiother  or4ar,.#i)dw^e 

entire  universe  of  matter  and  intellect  cannot  give  birth  to  a  single  emana- 

•  tiou  of  pure  love.     That,  too,  is  impossible.;  for  it  belongs  to  a  distinct 

srdsr-^one  that  is  sapematinraL .  Thus  infinite  is  the .  distance  between 

.oatter  and  intellect,  between  intellect  and  love. 

"  AU  tbe  grandeur  of  earthly  power  is  Insterless  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  mental  researches;  all  the  grandeur  of  the.  latter  to  the  rich,  to 
kings,  conquerors,  and  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth ;  while  the  greatness 
of  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  God  is  alike  insensible  to  tho  carnal  ^d 
to  the  intellectual.  The  three speciea  are  each  of  an  order  totally,  distinct. 
Greatigeniuses  have  their  ismpire,  their  glory,  their  grandeur,  their  vic- 
. lories,  and  have  no  need  of  e«Mkhly  gceatness,  which  hss  no  affinity  to  that 
VOL.  u.  2  b 
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Uief  appredite.  They  are  aeen  by  the  mind,  not  the  eyes ;  and  tint  ■ 
ioAcieiit.  Saints,  too,  have  their  empire,  th«r  gloiy,  their  grandeur,  tod 
victories,  and  have  no  need  of  snch  as  are  either  carnal  or  intellectisL 
Thej  are  aeen  of  God  and  the  angels,  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  v 
flund, — for  them  God  is  sufficient.  Without  any  eeku  arising  from  l^ 
Archimedes  would  haTO  been  held  in  admiration.  He  won  no  battles,  bit 
he  OhuninsAed  the  universe  with  his  mighty  discoveries.  Oh !  how  grtod 
does  he  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  intellect  t  Jesus  Christ,  without  power  or 
science,  reigns  in  bis  own  orde^— that  of  Hofiness.  He  was  neither  i 
king  or  disc^Tcrer,  but  he  was  humble,  patient,  holy  before  God,  temUe 
to  devils,  wholly  without  sin.  Oh!  in  what  ineflfable  pomp,  in  what  trans- 
Cendant  majesty,  does  he  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  Heaii,  and  to  tboae 
who  estimate  true  Wisdom !  Useless  would  it  have  been  for  Arehbaedtt 
to  have  appeared  as  a  prioce  in  hb  book  of  geometry,  although  he  wn 
one ;  and  as  useless  for  the  Saviour,  whose  reign  was  one  of  holinesB,  to 
hate  appeared  upon  this  planet  as  an  earthly  king.** 

In  his  chapter  on  the  weakness  of  man,  after  commenting  on  the 
eilects  of  youth  and  age  in  produdng  incertitude  of  reason— -those  sf 
opinion,  of  circumstance,  and  dimate,— *of  the  precarious  nature  of  hnoua 
judgment  from  the  interference  of  the  imagination,  he  says : — 

**  The  soul  of  the  greatest  man  on  etrtii  is  not  so  independent  as  to  be 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  least  noise  in  his  neighbourhood.  It  does  not 
requupe  the  report  of  a  cannon  to  interrupt  the  trahi  of  his  reflection— the 
sound  of  a  weather-cock,  or  puUy,  is  suffident  to  do  so.  Would  yon  not 
say  that  yonder  grave  magistrate,  whose  venerable  aspect  imjKMCs  respect 
on  the  multitude,  governs  with  a  reason  pure  and  sublime  ?  Behold  hio 
enter  the  hall  of  judicature,  and  take  his  place  with  an  air  of  ezemplaiy 
gravity.  Do  not  be  astonished  if  his  reason  wanders  a  little  jest  noir— « 
fly  is  bnuing  at  his  ear,  and  that  b  suffident  to  render  him  incapable  of 
wise  counsel ;  and  if  yon  wish  him  to  arrive  at  a  just  judgment,  70s 
mnst  first  drive  away  the  insect  which  holds  hb  reason  in  check,  sad 
troubles  the  powerfal  intelligence  which  governs  dties  and  kingdoms." 

Sack  b  the  structure  of  the  mind,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  operstioDs, 
thtit  the  ima^nattve  creative  type  of  causes  stight,  indeed,  as  those,  by  in- 
termpting  pardcalar  trains  of  thought,  may  have  deprived  mankind  of  the 
most  important  discoveries. 

In  the  artide  on  the  vanity  of  man  he  expatiates  thus : — 

^*  We  are  not  content  with  the  life  which  b  in  oarselves,  except  we 
live  an  imaginary  life  in  the  mind  of  others.  In  the  heart  of  man  vani^ 
iM  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  a  porter  or  scullion  boasts  of  fab  achievements, 
and  wbbes  to  have  hb  admirers.  And  philosophers  themselves  have  the 
ftduie  desire.  Those  who  have  written  against  glory,  wbh  to  have  the 
glory  of  having  so  written,  and  those  who  read,  to  have  the  glory  of  hariag 
read  ;  and  I  who  write  thb,  I,  perhaps,  have  the  same  desire,  and  perhaps 
those  who  read  what  I  write  will  have  it  likewise." 

Pascal's  painting  of  man,  throughout  all  the  phases  of  hb  greatness  and 
fflbvry,  b  that  of  the  ruined  archangel,  who,  fallen  from  a  state  of  godlike 
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nature  and  heayenlj  life,  into  conditions  dark  as  Tophet,  terrible  and  tor- 
tnous  as  hell,  yet  aspires  to  heaven  in  virtae  of  his  mind — itself  the  proof 
of  his  immortaJ  destiny.  One  is  reminded  of  Balial's  speech  in  ^  Paradise 
Lost"- 

"  nubt  we  ■hould  lose. 
Though  ioll  of  pain,  this  intellectoal  Bein^, 
Those  thooghts  that  wander  throng  eternity,  etc.«  etc.," 

when  reading  the  following  passages : — 

*'  Man  is  so  great  that  his  greatness  consists  in  knoiring  himself  to  be 
miserable.  A  tree  is  not  consdons  of  misery.  It  is  tme,  that  to  know 
himself  to  be  miserable  is  to  be  so ;  bat  his  greatness  consists  in  the  know- 
ledge. Thus  all  his  miseries  prore  his  greatness.  They  are  those  of  a 
mighty  lord,  of  a  great  king,  who  has  been  dethroned."  And  he  proceeds : 

*^  Man  is  bnt  a  reed,  and  the  weakest  in  nature,  bat  then,  he  Is  a 
thinking  reed.  There  is  no  necessity  that  the  whole  universe  should  arm 
itaelf  to  crush  him — a  vapour,  a  drop  of  water  is  sufficient  to  do  so.  Bnt 
should  the  whole  universe  overwhelm  him,  he  would  be  more  noble  than 
that  which  destroys  him,  because  he  knows  that  he  dies,  while  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  tbe  universe  would  gain  over  him  it  would  be  ignorant. 
Thos  all  our  dignity  consists  in  thought ;  it  is  by  this  we  must  elevate  o^r* 
selves,  not  by  space  or  duration."  Thus,  also,  Cuvier  says :  ^^  Les 
achhfements  que  ton  fait  dans  la  terre^  qttelqtie  grand  qi/ils  soient,  sont 
toujours  passager;  Us  verites  quon  bien  lasserj  sont  eterneUes/* 

Before  concluding,  a  reference  to  Pascal,  as  a  master  of  composition,  will  not 
be  inapposite.  Styles  are  determined  by  the  predominating  powers  of  parti- 
colar  minds — le  itgle  (fest  rhomme,  as  Buflbn  truly  says ;  thus,  they  may  also 
thoa  be  said  to  have- their  temperaments,  sanguineous,  nervous,  and  lympha- 
tic, or  those  marked  by  florid,  rhetorical  vigour,  and  abundance  of  language, 
by  strength  and  animatlonof  language,  by  slowness  of  movement  and  verbosity, 
disproportioned  to  and  encumbering  the  thought.  Bacon's  best  manner  is 
pregnant,  grave,  and  noble  as  nature  itself;  a  divine  sweetness,  beauty,  and 
fhw  characterises  Taylor.  Burke's  early  style  resembles  the  green  vigour 
of  spring  foliage ;  his  latter  the  rich  inaturity  and  abundant  colour  of  the 
autnmnid  woods ;  while  Milton's  majestic  ideas  move  along  with  ner?ous 
stateliness,  caparisoned  in  the  most  gorgeous  diction.  The  style  endorsed 
by  the  reason  is  chaste  and  simple  as  a  Doric  shaft — ^that  of  tbe  imagina- 
don  combinative,  illustrative,  ornate  as  a  Corinthian  column.  Pascal 
may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  prose  of  France,  his  writings  still  remain 
its  earliest  perfect  landmark ;  and  his  particular  style,  as  seen  in  his  works, 
polemic,  moral,  and  mathematical,  a  model  inimitable  in  its  way.  How 
severely  he  criticises  his  compositions  we  know ;  many  of  the  '*  Proven9a]s" 
were  re-written  three  times  before  they  satisfied  his  judgment,  and  an 
instance  of  the  vigorous  excision  he  was  accustomed  to  excrciee,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  his  apologising  for  the  length  of  the  sixteenth  Provincial, 
(m  the  ground  "  that  he  had  not  time  to  make  it  shorter."  Space  would 
not  admit  of  our  indicating  that  various  mastery  of  compositions,  of  which 
the  menteurs  immarUlSy  as  they  were,  with  no  little  truth,  called  by  his 
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anti^^ialSt  iB  a  mowuiieiit — the  iaterett  which  he  has  given  paoagefl  of  dry 
ratiocination  by  their  elaborate  bot  seemingly  natarai  order;  his  dramatic 
management  of  diologne,  the  closeness,  precision,  and  consecativeness,  thi 
inimitable  terms  of  expression  in  some  parts,  and  the  rhetorical  fores  of 
others ;  those  Tsrions  merits,  m  short,  which  jnstified  Voltaue's  criticbm, 
lo  the  effect  that  thej  weie  as  amusing  ss  liolierev  and  u  eloqneot  u 
Bossnet.    With  the  ^Prawea^b"  an  with  '^Judoa^"  the  only  intenit 
now  arises  from  th«r  style.    The  aoconnt  which  be  giv«s  in  one  of  Ui 
adentiiio.wodv  of  the  means  by  which  he  anrtyed  at  his  discoTsriss  is  t 
•ingilar  piece  of  writing.    It  is  instinct  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  animstioa 
and  $1%  and  Impmgnate  with  the  inspiration  it  describes,    fieaaties  of 
ftyle  eqoal,  if  not  similar,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  '*  Pensea*' — ^not,  isdeedi 
as  they  first  appeared,  '*  corrected  and  improved**  by  his  Jansenist  Crieadii 
bat  as.  we  now  hare  them  reprinted  from  the  original  mannacdpt,  in  tbe 
Imperial  Library  of  Paris.    Pascal,  while  meditating  his  greet  sshieet, 
^dirittg  bis  latter  yean  of  sickness,  was  aocostomed  to  write  off  his  thon^ts, 
as  they  occurred,  on  fragments  of  paper,  and  string  them  together  oss  file. 
/<.  I  write  my  thoughts,"  he  says,  '^  without  order,  but  OTen  their  coofii^ 
IB  not  withont  design,  for  in  representing  the  true  order  in  which  they  occv, 
jt  iJinatratea  the  difiionlty  of  my  snlyect."    Several  of  the  larger  arud« 
tpppear  to  have  been  re-written»  and  those  are,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
specimens  in  modem  literature,  of  what  may  be  termed  the  matbemsiid 
style,  one  which  has  been  little  praetised  since  the  best  age  of  Greece. 
]lM|nently,  indeed,  to  attain  exactitude  of  meaning,  he  repeats  the  um 
word  again  and  again,  as  one  does  in  demonstr^ing  a  proposition.  The 
i^ect,  however,  is  far  from  being  inelegant,  and  while  perfect  desmeBs  is 
thus  attained,  an  impression  of  earnestness  is  conveyed  peculiarly  charao- 
ieristic.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  clearness  of  logical  sequence  with  which 
he  evolves  a  thought  to  its  finality^  and  as  in  Us  brightest  writing  both 
reason  and  imagination  unite  and  c<^nform,  claritude,  force,  elevation,,  tod 
fire,  distinguish  his  most  perfect  passages.    Here  and  there  we  have  suikio^ 
instances  of  his  logical  power  acting  inexorably  per  se;  a  premise  once  giTea. 
nothing)stops  him  until  hearrives  at  its  ultimate  deduction,  the  result  of  which 
process  is,  that  be  frequently  loses  sight  of  the  landmarks  of  commoo  fiense, 
and  gives  us  reasonings  not  reason; — ^in  no  other  writing.  Indeed,  c«n  we 
perceive  better  the  purely  instrumental  function  of  the  latter  facalty. 
Profound  and  splendid,  as  they  are  in  parts,  the  "  Peases"  exhibit  a  perfect 
image  of  the  soul  of  Pascal ;  we  see  it  in  its  depths,  the  inner  vorkingg  of 
its  powers,  now  concentrated  in  destroying  analysis,  now  lighting  and  il- 
kunining  the  daricest  penetralia  of  nature,  now  speeding  in  excorsire 
speculation,  ultra  ftouttmwUid  mania  mundi;  and,  while  careering  in  aads- 
dous  voyage,  comet-like,  through  the  abysses  of  nature,  preserving,  al^ 
comet-like,  a  mathematical  accuracy  in  each  of  its  wide  orbitual  movefflents. 
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A  WALK  THROUGH  PARIS. 

LaiItt  Cassidt  called  on  mc  yesterday,  abont  two  o'clock.  The  moroilig 
and  noon  bad  been  exceasivelj  snltry,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  but  a  dashing  shower,  accompanied  by  several  peals  of 
thunder  had  cooled  the  atmosphere,  and  rendered  the  afternoon  extremely 
go-ontable.  He  complained  bitterly  of  having  to  ascend  eighty^four  steps 
to  my  domidle,  and  declared  that  he  should  have  been  broken-winded,  only 
he  breakfasted  so  very  early.  His  remark  reminded  me  that  I  also  had 
break^ted  before  nine,  and  I  suspected  Lanty  of  a  suggestion,  that  lun- 
cheon would  not  be  disagreeable,  in  which  notion  I  fnlly  coincided.  Some 
of  my  readers,  recollecting  the  height  of  my  residence,  may  feel  surprised 
when  I  inform  them  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  over 
a  cold  veal  and  ham  pasty,  a  few  peaches  and  apricots,  and  a  bottle  of 
Bnrgnndy.  The  apartment  was  floored  with  polished  oak,  half  a  dozen 
good  pictures  decorated  the  walls,  and  the  furniture  was  walnut,  cushioned 
with  pnrple  velvet,  and  fastened  with  gilt  nails.  At  a  corresponding  height, 
npon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  lives  a  marquis,  and  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments directly  under  him  form  the  residence  of  a  duke.  The  lower  part 
of  my  building  is  tenanted  by  a  baker,  and  my  aristocratic  neighbours  are 
over  a  very  extensive  concern,  designated  "  Cremeriey  Burre^  (Eufs  et 
FromagesJ*  When  Lanty  had  appeased  the  '^  internal  gnawing,"  which 
was  certainly  not  of  a  CQnscientioas  kind,  he  inquired,  ^^  if  I  had  seen  '  Dufly^ 
this  month?*'  I  replied  ^that  I  had  been  more  than  a  month  away  from 
Dublin."  ''  Oh  1"  said  he,  "  I  don't  mean  him,  I  mean  the  Magazine.  I  saw 
a  very  favourable  notice  of  the  last  number,  and  I  supposed  that  you  might 
have  a  copy."  '^  I  expect  it  daily,  but  it  has  not  yet  arrived,"  was  my  answer. 
'^.WeU,"  smd  Linty,  '^  I  propose  that  we  go  and  have  a  walk  through  the 
city,  I  think  you  can  easily  acquire,  even  in  a  few  streets,  sufficient  ma- 
terials for  a  readable  article,  to  send  over  to  Wellington-quay,  for  the 
next  number.  It  may  be  under  the  simple  title  of  "  A  Walk  Through  Paris." 
To  this  I  made  no  objection.  ^^  We  will  go,"  said  he,  '*  along  this  street, 
which  will  bring  us  to  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  and  crossing  the  Pont  des 
InvaJUdeSj  we  will  proceed  to  the  Palace  of  Industry,  then  we  will  take  the 
Boulevards,  and  go  as  far  as  Notre  Dame,  returning  by  the  Quays.  Yoa 
can  t^l  your  servant  to  have  some  mutton  cutlets,  (in  Dublin  they  call 
them  chops),  potatoes  and  peas,  or  French  beans,  about  six  o'clock.  Thai 
Burgundy  is  very  good.  (The  bottle  was  finished.)  It  will  answer  us 
v^  well."  The  suggested  arrangements  having  been  made,  we  issued 
forUi.  As  we  passed  the  entrance  of  L'Hotel  de  Castries,  some  person  in 
the  court-yard  called  out  very  loudly — 

"  Ferniez  le  cormivei't*'  "  I  asked  Lanty  what  this  word  *  connivert' 
meant,  for  that  it  was  totally  new  to  me  ?" 

^*  It  is  a  kind  of  cistern  or  tank,"  said  he,  "  its  a  new  word,  they  are 
making  new  words  in  French  as  well  as  in  English  eveiy  day.     I  do  not 
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Imow  where  they  picked  op  '  oonoiTert/  Oar  new  words  ere  elmost  all 
taken  from  6re^  ae  the  terminatioiie  in  '^>b,'and  ' ograpby/ and  'ology* 
denote." 

^*  We  eeldom,"  said  I,  '^  make  a  new  simple  addition  to  onr  language. 
the  only  ooe  that  I  recoUect  is  *  stoker,'  which  was  coined  for  the  serrke 
of  steam  engines,  perhaps  from  rhyming  with  '  poker.' "  ''  Tliere  is  a  word," 
ohserred  Lantj,  "  as  widely  spread  in  its  application  as  any  other  osed  bj 
human  lips.  It  is  not  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew  derivation.  It  comes  not 
from  the  old  Celtic  or  Saxon.  It  is  not  borrowed  from  any  living  langaage, 
and  yet  it  is  nbiqnitons.  On  the  Himalayas,  in  the  United  States,  io 
London  or  Melbonme,  in  Canada  or  at  the  Cape.  It  b  everywhere,  and 
it  was  borUf  if  I  may  so  say,  in  Eustace-street,  Dablin,  on  the  same  day 
that  the  Dake  of  Leinster  was  nshercd  into  thb  breathing  world.  I  wiiii 
his  Grace  a  long  and  happy  life,  bnt  the  word  will  survive  him." 

I  expressed  my  surprise  at  connecting  the  birth  of  a  word  with  the 
birth  of  a  baby  who,  at  the  time,  must  have  been  incapable  of  uttering  a 
distinct  syllable.  Lanty  replied  that  ^^  he  did  not  associate  the  word  with 
the  duke,  or  his  family,  or  friends,  he  only  monnt  that  they  came  into  exL<>- 
tence  on  the  same  dav." 

« 

**  Well,''  said  I,  **  words  arc  certainly  very  curious  in  their  origin,  but— 
here  we  are  at  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor.* 

'^  Have  yon  seen  it  ?"  asked  Lanty. 

'^  Yes,"  said  I ;  ^^  I  spent  an  entire  day  here ;  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  is, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  a  silent  sermon,  and  of  the  moat  impressive  charac- 
ter, too." 

'*  Well,"  he  replied,  "  we  have  both  seen  it,  so  we  need  not  stop  here; 
I  must  hay  that,  as  a  man,  I  never  admired  him  much,  he  ia  little  remem- 
bered for  his  best  act." 

"  Which  was  that  ?"  I  enquired. 

'^  Why,  he  got  a  bookseller  or  publisher,  named  Pam,  a  Nuremberg 
man,  into  his  power,  and  he  had  him  shot.  I  think  that  shooting  a  pub- 
lisher entitled  him  to  a  fair  memory  amongst  literary  people.  I  place  it 
before  Austerlita  or  Jena." 

*'  It  was  a  foul  deed,"  said  I,  "  Pam  was  not  even  his  subject." 
*'  I  tell  you,"  replied  Lanty,  '*  a  publisher  is  the  subject  of  every  poten- 
tate on  the  earth.  He  belongs  to  the  Pope  and  the  Czar  of  Russia,  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  traverses 
the  dominions  of  all.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  shoot  one  occasiooadj. 
When  the  English  shot  an  Admiral,  that  unfortunate  Byng,  for  his  mis- 
carriage at  Mlborca,  Voltaire  said  it  was  '  to  encourage  the  others,'  and  I 
believe  it  improved  our  admiral.  Now  our  publishers  are  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  community  than  almost  any  other  class  of  persons.  The 
highest  and  most  holy  precepts,  the  soul-searching  denunciations  of  sin,  and 
the  wholesome  warnings  against  its  consequent  sorrow,  all  are  evanescent 
as  the  air  around  n?.  nnless  preserved  and  treasured  to  instruct  and  guide 
the  young,  to  confirm  and  edify  the  old.  The  pubUsher  when  directed  and 
fortified  by  the  approval  of  proper  anthcrity,  brings  back  the  mightv  dead, 
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and  bids  us  stand  in  their  saintlj  presence.  He  snatwns  and  stimnlates 
the  humaD  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  eTeiytbing  necessary  for  a  happ) 
Ofe,  and  consoles  oar  nature  with  the  humble  hope  of  a  peaceful  death." 

^  And  is  this  the  class  of  men,  Lantj/'  said  I,  <'  one  of  which  jou  would 
oocaskmallj  shoot  7* 

'^  I  was  joking,  jon  miscreant,"  replied  Lantj,  '^  and  jon  know  I  was." 

*^  Weli,"  said  I,  *^  suppose  that  now  you  relapse  into  jour  account  of 
the  burth  of  that  word  to  which  jou  alluded.  We  have  got  to  the  Font 
dm  Invalides^  and  I  hope  it  will  not  take  long  to  gratify  my  curiosity. 
What  was  the  word  ?" 

«« I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  the  word  so  quickly,"  said  he.  **  The  end 
of  an  anecdote  should  not  be  placed  at  the  beginoiog,  and  a  word  is  not 
so  onimportant.  The  utterance  of  a  sound  with  the  consequent  creation  of 
an  idea  in  the  bearer's  mind.  Human  breath  imparting  human  joy  or 
sorrow,  turning  our  thoughts  to  heaven,  or,  perhaps,  which  heaven  forbid, 
m  a  contrary  direction,  prompting  to  good  or  tempting  to  evil,  inducing 
contemplation  of  the  past  or  specidating  on  the  casual  or  probable  produc- 
tions of  the  future,  is  more  extraordinary,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  forma- 
tion of  our  limbs,  however  perfect,  or  of  our  organs  of  vision,  however 
dear." 

'^  Will  you  leave  off  philosophizing,  Lanty  ?"  said  I,  ^'  and  before  we 
get  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  inform  me  what  word  it  was  that  owed  its 
birth  to  old  Eustace-street,  Dublin  ?"    Lanty  proceeded  as  follows. 

^News  had  arrived  in  Dublin  that  her  Grace  the  Duchess  had  given  a 
son  and  heir  to  Ireland's  only  Duke.  To  all  ranks  of  society  the  intelligence 
was  interesting  and  welcome.  For  centuries  the  house  of  Kildare  had  been 
the  pride  and  the  protection  of  the  people.  In  the  peerage  Leinster  and 
Charlemont  were  the  most  popular  names,  and  in  the  Irish  House  of  Oom- 
nions  Fitzgerald  and  Grattan,  the  *  Men  of  the  People/  represented  the 
metropolis.  The  Duke  was  the  General  of  the  Volunteers  of  hb  province, 
but  the  corps  of  which  he  was  the  peculiar  head,  his  own  corps,  were  the 
Dublin  Volunteers ;  and  along  with  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a 
young  Marquis  of  Kildare,  came  an  intimation  that  the  Dublin  Volunteers 
would  be  expected  at  Canon  on  the  happy  occasion  of  the  approaching 
cbristening.  The  opportunity  of  paying  a  compliment  to  their  beloved 
Commander  was  hailed  by  the  citiaen  soldiers  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm^ 
and  there  was  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the  Dubkn  Volunteers  to  learn  the 
particulars  and  to  discuss  their  arrangements  at  a  tavern  in  Eustace-street, 
kept  by  a  person  named  Bennett,  and  known  as  ^  The  Eagle.'  The  evening 
bad  a  convivial  termination,  and  amongst  the  company  were  many  of  those 
whoee  portraits  appear  in  the  picture  of  ^The  Volunteers  in  College  Green.' 
Carleton,  Lightbume,  Moncrieffe,  Porter,  and,  strange  to  add,  a  practising 
banister  named  John  Fitagibbon,  who  in  aJfter  times  became  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  Earl  of  Clare.  There  was  also  present  Richard  Daly,  then 
the  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Smock-alley  Theatre,  who  had  an  ex* 
traordinary  propensity  for  making  wagers  in  reference  to  incidental  matters, 
however  unimportant.    The  conversation  turned  upon  the  comic  powers  of 
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SpftAe0,<  wfa(y  nms'^irtdraiifog  immM  lio<tt«f  to  6iiH)ck*4ABy.    Om  ef  < 
theS«(wiimii7  expnfflsed  his  sarprise  how  siicli- erowds  fthonld  raii'tAer'' 
Sparkes,  and  rennuted  that  ^his  popularity  was  more  the  i^eenhof  MUoa- 
aUe  ^price  tiian  of  hiatriooic  merits.    He  ia,  in  mj  opinioii,'  addeA  the 
speaker,  ^  joat  what  the  French  would  term  '  nn  fagotin/  ^ ''  Andv^Aaf *^lfl  ^ 
the  exact  meanhfg  of  that  word^  aaked  another.     ^  There  la,  perhipi,  no 
one  word  in  tlie  Sngliahlangnage  whieh  convene  ita  memiiag  preeMy;* 
said'  the  interrogated  party.     *  If  I  conld  give  an  Engfieh  word  ti>  ogniff 
a  Utw,  ynlgar  monnt^ank,  I  should  not  have  emphijed  the  Freech  term.'^ 
'  Then,'  observed  Daly,  why  do  you  not  make  a  word  and  aend^it  iato  dr-  * 
cnbdon  ?     Yon  ahoold  not  feel  swir«  that  yonr  own  laagmi^  is  de6dent 
in  expression  without  being  charitable  enough  to  supply  its  wants/espeeUlj  " 
as^it  ^ceeta  notfahig  to  make  a  word.'    *  But,'  rejoined  the  other,  ^  howeodd 
I  insiM  the- deception  of  a  word  into  general  use,  it  might  be  diaraeterfied 
asrvlttng,  or  remahi  unnoticed  and  unadopted ;  it  might  be  'as  diffienh 
to3tfbtifi»  currency' f<)r  a  word,  or  moaa  to,  than  it  waa  to  pass  Woed*8  hidf- 
peim?^ 

-  " '  Dick,'  aaid  Hsirry 'MoBcriiBffe;  <sut)poM  you  try  your  own  band, 'as 
yOtt  thhik  the  matter  ao  easy.  I  would  'leave  the  tmi^Kt  to  your  own  in- 
genuity, but  I  fear  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  induce  the  public  tO' 
taker  ^urword.  If  they  took  some  iff  your  ^nssutcmceit  might  J)e  an  ad- 
v8tftag«,'yov  have  plenty  to  spare.*' 

<^ '  I  thank  you.  Alderman,'  repKed  Dick,  <  I  did  not'mippobo'ao  mnel' 
wil  ooold  eome  i^m*  the  neighbourhood  of  the'Tholse).' 

*^  <  Oh,^  BaM  Moneriefie,^  it  has  strayed  up  thete  from  thetheatra^  ivheie^ 
it  ihaa  lately  become  ecaree.    But,  Dick,  why4iave  you  chatted  so  leng 
witbeut  olRnring  a  single  wager  ?    Gome  now,  start  a  bet«' 

'' '  I  shall  not  use  a  phra£e  or  make  a  word/  said  Daly,  *  in  dispange^^ 
ment  of  Sparkts,  from  whom  I  have  derived  much  pleasure,  and  more' 
profit ;  but  1  shall  bet  you  twenty  gainetHj  and  I  propoae  our  friend  Fitz- 
gibbon  as  the  judge  between  us,  that  withm  fbrty-^eight  hom  there  shall 
be  a>  word  in  the  months  of  the  Dublin  -pubHe,  of  ail  classes  and  seies, 
youngs  and  old,  and  also  that  within  a  week,  the  public  ahidl  attaeh  a  definite 
ani^univieMal  meaning  to  that  word  without  any  suggestion  of  explanation 
from  me.  I  also  undertake  that  my  word. shall  be  altogether  new  and  uncon- 
uQiMd' with  any  derivation  from  another  language,  ancient  or  modern.  Now, 
Ald^nflUo^  what  do  yon  say  to  '  taking' my  word,'  or  winning  my  money  ?* 

*^ '  I  sbaH  dot  tstke  your  word,  Dick,  but  I  propoaO'  winniBg  some  of 
yotr  money.    I  shaH  pot  five  gumeas  in  the  wager,  provided  '^  pfesent' 
coapany  take  up  the  balance,  aud  let  the  wumioga  be  spent  on  the  even* 
ing  of  Uie  first  parade  day  after  our  retnrniArom  "the  olvistening  of  the 
yomig  Marqeis  of  Kildare.' 

''The  oompmy  were  joyous  and  the  proponl  of  a  feBdvW'«ppn»pria» 
tion  of  the'proeeeds'^ttduceda  speedy  acceptance  of  the  remaiBiiig«liaMi^. 
The  terms  were  reduced  to  writing  and  deposited  with  Fitagibbon.  Daly 
looioed  at  his  watch,  and  took  hie  departure.  *  It  was  Satofday  eviel^g,  and' 
heoreached  the  Theatre  a  ehorttime  before' the  teiminartlon  of  the'perfar-" 
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iniiiQ^''iHe  immediately  proearted  a  qaaxrtity  of  chalk  and  a  ntutkberof 
cards.    UpAft  eachof  the  cards  he  wrote  a  word.    It  was  short  and  dis- 
tiiHtty  and  it  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  he  required  the  attendance  of  the 
caiH'-boys,  scene-ehifters,  and  other  inferior  employ^  of  the  concern.    To  ' 
eafsh  of  them  he  gave  a  card  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  directed  them  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  perambnlating  the  dty,  and  chalking 
the  word  on  every  door  and  shutter.     His  directions  were  most  diligently 
obeyed;  and  on  the  succeeding  Sunday,  all  through  the  town,  upon  flank 
widls,  npon  hall-doors,  upon  the  shutters  of  the  closed  shops,  one  word  " 
had 'been  conspicuously  chalked.     The  timid  were  alarmed  lest  it  should 
indicate  some  unlawful  or  hostile  design,  and  marked  its  intended  victims,' 
but  those  apprehensions  were  dissipated  by  the  fact  of  its  universal  appear- 
ance.    One,  US  he  iseaed  from  his  dwelling,  conceived  that  it  was  meant 
as  a  nickvname  for  him,  but  he  immediately  changed  his  opinion  on  seeing 
it  OB  bis  neighbours  premises  also.    It  could  not  be  political,  for  all  parties 
wens  treated  the  same  way.     It  was  manifestly  not  a  mark  on  any  religious 
persttasioD,  for  Catholics,  Protestants,  Quakers,  and  Jews  were  all  chalked 
aUke.     It  was  not  belonging  to  any  known  language,  nor  could  a  word  of 
any  meaning  be  formed  by  the  transposition  of  its  letters.     Still,  the 
univtA'sality  of  its  appeai^nce  excited  the  curiosity  and  formed  a  topic  for 
ptibHc  conjecture  and  general  conversation.     After  a  few  days,  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  was  that  the  word  was  a  hoax,  a  trick,  a  humbug,  a  joke. 
However,  it  was-  not  forgotten.     The  parties  to  the  wager,  which  Dick  . 
Daly  was  admitted  to  have  won,  have  all  disappeared  ;  I  had  the  story 
from,  perhaps,  the  survivor  of  them.     The  hands  that  chalked  the  word  ' 
have  mouldered  into  clay,  but  the  term  that  owed  its  birth  to  the  Eustace- 
street  wager  exists  wherever  the  English  language  is  heard :  The  word  is 

"  And  a  very  good  word  it  is  for  its  purpose,"  said  I,  "  and  you  will  * 
find  it  given  in  most-  of  the  Modem  French  and  English  dictionaries,  as 
the  English  for  *  persiflage.' " 

^^  However,**  said  Lanty,  '^  a  quiz  has  occasionally  produced  a  reality. 
Whlett  Jantes  Madison  entered  on  his  official  duties,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  yomig'  man  connected  with  one  of  the  first  houses  in 
Belfast  thought  fit  to  make  an  American  tour.  Accordingly  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic;  and  passed  his  time  for  upwards  of  eighteen  months  to  his 
perfect  satisfaction.-  On  his  return  he  was  greatly  pestered  by  one  of  his 
feQow  toMi^smen,  a  pushing,  plausible,  self-sufficient  kind  of  fellow,  for 
letter^  of  introduction  to  some  American  friends,  the  applicant  declaring  his 
intention  of  visiting  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  At  length  the 
party  solreited  replied  to  an  urgent  entreaty,'  by  declaring  that  there  was 
no  one 'With  whom  he  felt  himself  warranted  in  taking  such  a  liberty  except 
*  bis  friend  Madison.'  *  The  President  I'  exclaimed  the  importunate  teaser, 
^  why,  it  would  be  invaluable.'  Accordingly  a  letter  was  written,  commencing 
yMk  ''My  dear  Mr.  Madison,'  and  conveying  the  assurance  that  the  hospi- 
tabtoattentions  which  the  writer  had  received  would  never  be  forgotten, 
andf'llhat  the  recollection  of  such  kindness-  emboldened  him  to  introduce  a 
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friend,  in  the  humble  hope  that  he  wonld  be  received  with  even  a  portioD 
of  that  lavish  kindness  which  had  been  experienced  so  agraeablj,  and  n- 
membered  so  gratefully,  by  his  ever  faithful,  and  obliged,  etc.  etc     Tl^ 
trayeller  departed,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  be  re-appeared 
ui  Belfast.  When  he  returned,  his  first  visit  was  to  the  author  of  the  vain- 
able  introduction.    '  My  dear  fellow/  said  he,  *  I  presented  your  letter  at  a 
public  reception.     The  President  wss  more  than  polite,  he  was  downright 
cordial.     I  was  invited  to  dinner-parties  and  to  balls,  I  received  every 
possible  attention.     It  was,  however,  very  extraordinary,  that  when  I  called 
to  pay  my  farewell  visit,  Uie  President  asked  me  to  describe  your  personal 
appearance,  remarking  that  you  had  lapsed  from  his  recollection.*  After  all,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  President  had  never  seen  the  man,  whose 
letter  of  introduction  for  the  other  was  a  thorough  quiz.     The  Bdfaat 
man  only  quizzed  a  President,  but  a  Dublin  boy  hnmbuuged  a  King.  When 
Qeorge  the  Fourth  was  reigning  a  Dublin  doctor  wrote  a  book.     He  got 
a  copy  splendidly  bound  for  presentation,  and  then  went  to  London  to  the 
royid  levee,  he  handed  a  card  to  the  lord  In  waiting,  on  which  his  name  was 
written,  as  attending  to  present  his  woik  on  a  certain  subject,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  honor  of  knighUiood.     The  lord  in  waiting  thought  all  was  right, 
the  king  thought  so  too,  the  Dnblm  doctor  kuclt  down,  the  king  took  a 
sword,  and  gave  him  the  slap  of  dignity.    When  the  levee  was  over,  there 
were  some  enquires  as  to  who  he  was.     Who  had  recommoided  him  ?    Of 
what  minister  was  he  the  prot^gi;  ?  but  they  were  all  too  late,  the  knighthood 
had  been  conferred,  people  could  only  laugh.     Canning  said  that  he  sup- 
posed the  doctor  claimed  the  honor  hy  pre.'^criptwn.    The  poor  doctor  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  distinction.    He  is  dead  upwards  of  twenty  years." 

''  I  remember  the  man  of  whom  }  ou  speak,  Lanty,"  said  I,  *^  he  lived  la 
Peter's  parish,  and  wa»  very  prumiucnt  in  the  old  agitation  times,  ^t  the 
vestries  there  could  not  be  a  vote  on  any  matter  of  parish  cess,  to  which 
he  had  not  an  amendment  or  direct  negative  to  offer.  On  one  occasion 
he  complained  to  Archdeacon  Torrens,  who  was  presiding,  that  the  vestiy- 
room  was  too  confined  a  place  for  such  an  important  discussion  as  they 
were  engaged  in.  '  I  move,  reverend  sir,'  said  he, '  that  we  adjonrn  to  the 
churchyard,^  *■  My  dear  doctor,'  replied  the  Archdeacon,  very  qnietiy  and 
archly, '  you  will  have  us  there  time  enough.'  " 

*'  Oh,"  said  Lanty,  **  those  were  delightful  times  before  we  were  emand- 
pated,  I  am  often  tempted  to  wish  for  the  penal  laws  again.  Before  eman- 
cipation we  had  hardly  any  civil  rights  or  privileges,  bat  we  had  more 
amusement,  more  excitement,  more  fun  in  one  day  than  these  dull  times 
of  regular  politics  produce  in  six  months,  and  you  were  never  at  a  loss  for 
some  amusement,  morning,  noon,  or  night.  It  was  a  terribly  fagging  time 
on  the  reporters.  To  the  Courts  to  take  O'Connell  or  Shiel  in  some  libel 
ca^e,  to  parish  vestries,  or  the  common  council,  the  Catholic  Associatioa, 
or  an  aggregate  meeting,  and  in  the  evening  a  charity  dinner  at  Mrs. 
Mabony's  great  rooms,  in  Patrick-street.  It  was  killing  work  on  the  ^  press- 
gang.'  There  was  a  great  crony  of  mine  employed  on  a  morning  paper, 
and  he  imfortnnately  fell  into  my  company  one  evening  when  he  should 
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hvn  gone  to  the  Malachetn  Orphan  Sodet/s  dinner,  where  Dan  was  to 
preside.  He  hecame  very  tipsy  about  eight  o'clock.  It  was  at  RaddiflTs 
Oarluigford  Tarern,  on  Aiston's-quaj,  and  I  had  so  moch  sense  and  pro- 
priety left  as  to  bring  him  home.  I  feared  mnch  that  he  would  get 
into  a  serions  scrape  by  his  neglect  of  dnty.  In  a  few  days,  however,  I 
Fentnred  to  ask  him  how  he  had  managed  abont  the  Malachean  dinner. 
'Oh,'  said  he,  *  I  slept  until  abont  11  o'dock,  and  then  I  recollected  my- 
aelf,  so  I  went  quietly  to  the  office  and  got  the  file  of  the  year  previons, 
and  with  a  little  alteration,  it  did  for  thb  year's  dinner  just  as  well.  Very 
few  noticed  it,  and  Dan  himself  was  quite  satisfied  with  my  report.  It  was 
oot  half  so  bad  a  mistake,'  said  my  poor  friend,  ^  as  I  made  at  Powersconrt, 
when  George  the  Fourth  went  there.  Lord  Powersconrt  had  caused  re- 
seiToirs  to  be  constructed  above  the  waterfall,  in  order  that  when  his 
Majesty  visited  it,  the  sluices  might  be  drawn,  and  a  tremendous  cataract 
produced.  I  went  down  in  the  morning  and  viewed  the  place,  and  noted 
miDulely  all  the  preparations.  I  then  drew  on  my  imagination  for  a 
description  of  a  second  Niagara,  and  put  into  the  month  of  the  Royal 
nsitcr  various  exdamations  of  delight  and  surprise.  I  sent  off  my  report, 
and  it  appeared  in  due  time,  but  unfortunately  the  King  was  too  mnch 
honied  by  other  arrangements,  and  did  not  go  to  the  waterfall  at  all,  but 
drove  direct  to  Kingstown,  where  he  emkarked.  I  was  terribly  humbugged 
for  my  imaginative  report,  but  nevertheless  I  reported  what  the  King  ought 
to  have  done  and  what  he  ought  to  have  said,  and  if  he  did  otherwise  it 
was  not  my  fault.' " 

"  It  is  of  Christy  Hughes  you  are  speaking  now,  Lanty,"  I  observed ; 
**  there  never  was  a  more  simple-hearted  being,  may  he  rest  in  eternal  hap- 
piness ;  he  was  all  kindness  and  good-nature.  When  in  the  exercise  of  his 
vocation  it  was  necessary  to  detail  transactions  deeply  criminal,  poor  Christy 
was  as  much  dispirited  as  the  culprit ;  and  if  any  circumstance  appeared 
favourable  to  the  accused,  it  was  always  prominently  noticed.  He  gene- 
rally exaggerated  misfortune  or  human  suffering,  because,  as  ho  said,  'it 
occasionally  influenced  the  diaritable  to  afford  succour  to  the  wretched.* 
I  vas  walking  in  his  company  over  Carlisle-bridge  on  a  September  even- 
ing, and  a  poor  man  slipped  off  a  plank  and  was  drowned  in  our  sight. 
Christy  stood  looking  at  the  sad  occurrence,  audi  just  as,  for  the  last  time, 
the  head  of  the  struggling  sufferer  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
Christy  exclaimed' — *  It  is  all  over  with  you,  my  poor  fellow ;  may  God 
be  merciful  to  yon  and  forgive  yon  yonr  sins.  Yon  have  met  a  sad  fate, 
thus  to  terminate  yonr  existence  in  the  filthy  current  of  the  Liffey.  You 
aro  late  for  the  evening  edition,  but,  with  the  help  of  Providence,  I'll  give 
jon.a  nice  paragraph  in  the  morning.'  I  once  remarked  to  Hughes  that '  he 
most  have  seen  a  vast  deal  of  the  roguery  and  other  evil  tendencies  of  hu- 
man nature.'  He  replied,  that '  the  strangest  piece  of  roguery  he  ever  knew 
of  was  committed  by  a  gentleman's  coachman ;'  he  continned  : — '  Shortly 
after  Richard  Wilson  Greene  obtained  a  silk  gown  he  received  a  special 
retainer  in  a  very  heavy  record  for  the  Assizes  of  Kilkenny,  and  I  was  em- 
ployed in  taking  a  report  of  the  trial.    There  was  some  subsequent  litiga- 
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tioa,  ia  the  conne  of  which  it  was  deemed  proper  to  hare  a  consoltatioii 
at  Mr.  Lefro7*8,  and  Mr.  Greene  asked  me  to  acoompanj  him  there  and 
bring  mj  notes.  I  met  him  at  the  Conrts,  and  when  we  went  oat  on  the 
quay  he  hailed  a  car,  and  desured  the  boj  who  drove  it  to  go  as  last  as  he 
conld  to  Leeson-street.  The  horse  was  a  fine-looking  animal,  bnthe 
stepped  high  and  was  very  slow.  Mr.  Greene  urged  the  driver  to  hasten 
on,  and  after  two  or  three  expostulations,  he  remarked  to  the  jeha  that 
the  horse  was  nnfit  for  a  jaunting  car,  although  be  was  large  and  strong, 
and  that  he  would  suit  well  for  a  carriage.  The  driyer  turned  to  him,  and 
answered — ^  Bedad  yer  honor  is  a  witch.'  *  What  do  you  mean  ?'  asked 
Mr.  Greene.  '  Ob,'  replied  the  driver,  ^  I  mane  no  offince,  but  yer  honor 
is  right  about  the  baste ;  thal*s  what  he  is.  Til  tell  yer  honor  a  saycret : 
The  baste  is  a  carriage  horse  belonging  to  one  Counsellor  Greene,  and  the 
«oachman  Las  a  hack->car,  and  he  ginerally  manages  to  have  something  the 
xnatther  with  one  of  the  horses,  and  tliat  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  work 
the  other  in  the  car.*  '  Well,*  added  Christy, '  Mr.  Greene  was  very  angry 
at  what  the  driver  told  him,  but  he  never  pretended  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  horse,  and  before  we  got  to  Mr.  Lefroy*s,  he  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing, saying  to  me  at  the  same  time — *  ^Ir.  Hughes,  will  you  oblige  me  bj 
giving  this  driver  your  name  and  address  as  the  hirer  of  the  car,  and  we 
will  not  pay  him  anything.'  Accordingly,  when  we  arrived  at  Leeson-street, 
I  had  a  scene  with  the  driver,  and  subsequently  I  was  summoned  to  the 
Head  Office,  at  the  owner's  suit,  for  non-payment  of  the  fare.  Mr.  Greene 
<uune  with  me,  and  I  thought  that  the  magistrate  would  fall  off  his  sest 
with  laughing,  when  it  transpu'ed  that  the  learned  Queen's  Counsel  had 
faired  a  hack-car  drawn  by  his  own  carriage  horse.  The  coachman  ran 
away  out  of  court,  and  never  appeared  to  claim  wages  or  discharge.  The 
magistrate  and  Greene  were  intimate  friends,  and  having  accidentally  met 
in  a  few  days  after,  the  conversation,  naturiilly  reverted  to  the  carman. 
Greene  said  that  he  believed  the  fellow  had  left  Dublin,  but  that  he  he  was 
strongly  tempted  to  send  the  police  in  qaest  of  him.  ^  Send  your  horse,* 
feplied  his  worship, '  for  he  knows  more  about  the  carman's  traces  than 
any  of  the  police  do  !'  ** 

'*  Well,  Lanty,"  said  I,  as  he  ended  his  reminiscence  of  our  friend 
Hughes,  *^  here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  walk,  and  not  one  incident  have 
we  observed,  except  the  slight  notice  of  the  Emperor's  tomb,  which  would 
not  have  been  more  appropriate  if  we  had  been  strolling  from  Leeson-street 
to  the  Phoenix  Park.  If  I  send  the  chat  of  this  afternoon  to  Duffy,  and 
give  it  the  heading  of '  A  Walk  Through  Paris,'  he  will  wonder  at  our 
impudence,  and  think  that  we  might  as  well  transmit  him  a  bottle  of  whiskey, 
with  a  label  of  *  Vieux  Cognac* " 

"  He  might  forgive  even  that  offence,"  said  Lanty ;  **  I  fervently  wish 
ihit  somebody  would  perpetrate  such  an  outrage  on  us  here ;  I  would 
highly  relish  the  joke  that  substituted  John*3-lane,  or  Bow-lane,  or  Marrow- 
bone-lane whiskey,  for  the  best  brandy  that  you  can  obtain  in  the  Roe 
de  Rivoli,  or  the  Palais  Royal.  Send  our  'Walk  Tiirough  Paris'  to 
%V^&llington-quay,  and  a^    we   shall    soon,    plelse  Providence,   be  back 
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agun  ia  Dablin,  we  will  have  a  ramble  there  from  one  end  of  the  dear 
old  city  to  the  other  and  back  again,  and  we  will  send  It  to  Dnffy^ 
entitled^  'A  Walk  Through  Dablin,*  and  it  shall  be  entirely  devoted  to 
oar  Parisian  reminiscences. 

F,  T:  P. 


WOMAN  AND  HER  MISSION. 

Woman  has  been  explained  by  a  modem  disciple  of  that  inveterate  snarler, 
Diogenes,  as  a  creature  that  cannot  reason,  and  that  invariably  pokes  the 
fiiB  from  the  top.    We  withhold  the  name  of  the  unfeeling  wretch  for  two 
reasons.    In  the  first  place,  we  are  philanthropic  enough  not  to  desire  to 
be  the  medium  of  handing  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  fair 
readers  of  these  pages ;  and,  iu  the  second  place,  we  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  his  ungallant  theory,  seeing  that  personally  we  entertain  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  a  certain  member  of  the  maligned  sex,  who  can  reason,  and 
who  does  not  poke  the  fire  from  the  top.     The  definition  of  the  miserable 
misogynist  was  recalled  to  cur  recollection  within  the  past  month,  by  ob- 
serving an  advertisement  in  a  Dublin  morning  newspaper,  from  a  teacher  of 
caligraphy,  of  which  this  is  an  excerpt :  "  Mr.  —^^  will  educate  a  re- 
spectable gill  in  French,  Italian,  and  every  branch  for  first-class  Grovemeas, 
Moaic  excepted,  with  necessary  books,  and  only  requires  in  return  attend- 
ance from  two  to  six  o'clock  p.m.,  to  hand  him  copy-books,  pens,  and  ink,. 
and  go  to  market,^    Shades  of  the  philosophic  pedants  who  once  paced  in 
all  the  majesty  of  intellectual  supremacy  through  the  groves  of  Athenian 
Academe,  what  think  ye  of  this  ?     Only  fancy,  reader,  ''  every  branch*'  of 
an  edncation  requisite  to  qualify  a  girl  for  a  governess  taught  in  return 
for  such  trivial  offices  as  a  daily  visit  to  some  butcher's  stall,  to  cheapen  so 
many  pounda  of  beef  steak  or  mutton  chop,  and  keeping  the  epicurean  re- 
cipient of  these  indispensable  necessaries  furnished  with  the  needful  mate- 
rials for  supplying  mental  pabulum  to  the  members  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, whom  the  foresight  of  parents  and  guardians  entrust  to  his  charge ! 
A  perusal  of  this  gem  led  us  to  briefly  consider  a  vital  question  which  has 
been  for  some  time  before  the  country,  and  around  whidi  many  difficulties 
a^  grouped.     We  allude  to  the  discussion  going  on  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  women  of  these  islands,  but  chiedy  as  to  that  of  those  who  seek,  or 
ought  to  seek,  a  livelihood  through  their  intellectual  acqnireuients ;  and 
when  we  ponder  over  the  evidence  and  arguments  adduced,  wc  find  much 
that  casts  a  grave  reproach  on  our  vaunted  civilization. 

We  confess  to  serious  doubts  whether  women  are  better  cared  for  in 
modem  times  than  they  were  in  ancient.  In  all  ages  the  mass  of  w*oman- 
•kmd  has  been  m  a  state  of  domestic  drudgery,  although  there  have,  of 
course,  been  thousands  of  brilliant  exceptions,  that  shine  out  from  the 
pages  of  history  with  a  lustre  pectdlarly  theu*  own.  The  Greeks  poetised 
woman,  and.  exalted  her  beauty  to  the  pedestal  of  adoration ;  but  .that  ho- 
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mage,  in  more  senses  than  one,  operated  to  her  prejadice — ^it  left  out  u 
acknowledgment  of  her  mind,  her  immortal  soni,  and  8o  suroimded  her 
witii  an  atmosphere  which  contained  very  little  of  the  spiritual.  The 
Romans,  colder  and  more  practical  than  the  Greeks,  accorded  to  her  exten- 
sive municipal  rig^its,  but  ntterij  ignored  the  principle  that  she  was  their 
co-eqnal  in  the  sdieme  of  life,  although  her  doties  la j  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  fact,  the  ancients  looked  more  to  the  outward  adoming  of  womso 
than  to  the  oilture  of  her  inner  life,  which,  not  having  a  proper  compie> 
hension  of  its  nature,  thej  treated  with  indifference.  What  they  most 
prised  was  beantj,  and  when  that  had  withered,  her  domestic  laboars  tt 
once  reduced  the  wife  to  the  condition  of  a  servant,  whose  wages  wen 
food,  raiment,  and  lodging. 

We  fbar  much  that  modem  Europe  has  not  presented  a  better  or  nobler 
example.  Two-thirds  of  the  woman  of  Europe  are  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
ignorance  and  wretchedness.  In  many  parts,  espedally  in  the  Anstriaa 
£>minions,  they  do  the  labour  of  beasts  of  burden,  while  their  lords  sod 
masters  look  idly  on.  And  if  we  come  nearer  home  we  shall  find  abim- 
dance  to  lower  our  presumptuous  pride.  It  is  the  boast  of  Englishmen — 
espedally  at  the  dose  of  a  bacchanal  ovation — that  the  women  of  England 
are  the  handsomest,  the  kindest,  the  most  virtuous,  and  best  treated  of 
all  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  the  generality  of  Englishwomen 
believe  it,  because  they  think  the  power  they  wield  at  home  b  the  highest 
they  could  or  ought  to  enjoy.  The  national  poetry,  especially  the  ballads, 
rings  with  the  praises  of  woman.  Poets  go  mad  about  her,  all  classes  of 
men  have  a  special  monomania  about  her.  Never,  even  in  the  dajd  of 
chivaliy,  was  such  a  mass  of  adulation  poured  at  her  feet.  But,  alas! 
for  such  a  picture  of  national  gallantly,  it  has  a  dismal,  and,  in  many  res- 
pects, an  app  dling  back-ground.  The  social  condition  of  thousands  of  onr 
countrywomen  is  truly  wretched  ;  to  a  large  proportion  of  them,  it  is  one 
of  thankless  toil  or  hopeless  misery.  How  to  improve  it,  or  at  least  how 
to  ameliorate  it,  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  There  is  for  its 
existence,  however,  one  extenuating  circumstance,  and  that  is  the  vast 
disproportion  between  the  sexes.  Owing  to  the  constant  drain  made  upon 
the  male  population  by  the  army,  navy,  mercantile  marine,  emigration,  and 
unhealthy  and  dangerous  occupations,  there  are  always  in  the  United 
Kingdom  above  six  hundred  thousand  more  women  than  men.  Hence  the 
number  of  marriages  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population, 
and  we  have  among  us  what  would  be  an  oppressive  bunlen  were  it  not 
for  the  employment  of  female  labour,  which  certainly  previuls  to  an  enor- 
mous extent. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  working  classes,  but  for  the  more  highly 
educated  among  our  female  popolation — ^for  gentlewomen,  in  short — ihat 
remunerative  employment  is  especially  wanted.  The  number  of  our  do- 
mestic servants,  the  best  treated  of  all  the  poorer  classes  of  women,  is 
somewhat  fabulous ;  then,  there  are  large  numbers  employed  in  shops — not 
as  many,  however,  as  might  or  ought  to  be — ^trades  and  factories,  and  any 
depression  among  them  is  only  of  a  temporary  character ;  for  as  wealth 
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accumulates  so  will  the  demand  for  them.  The  edacation  of  these  vast 
masses  is  limited,  yet  snfficient  for  their  calling,  which  thej  will  fill  iu  most 
cases  with  the  greatest  integrity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers, 
and  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  their  state  is  one  of  comparatiye 
comfort;  and,  from  personal  observation,  we  can  say  of  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment.  It  is,  as  we  hare  said,  the  class  aboye  them,  the 
educated  women,  who  suffer  when  rednced  to  seek  for  employment  and 
cannot  obtam  it ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  country  where  men  are  perpetually 
bragging  (extravagant  as  the  word  appears,  we  mast  use  it,)  of  their  love 
and  loyaJty  to  the  sex.  This  bit  of  national  vanity  may  be  pardoned,  but 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  gloss  over  a  great  evil.  It  is  notorious  that  there 
are  thousands  of  educated  female^  in  this  country,  who,  failing  to  obtain  a 
market  for  their  labour  as  governesses,  are,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  their 
relatives,  reduced  to  the  direst  distress.  If  young,  we  shudder  at  the 
probable  fate  there  is  before  them ;  if  old,  the  union-house  is  the  sole  alter- 
natiye.  This  state  of  things  is  suggestive  of  many  punful  thoughts,  from 
the  consideration  of  which  no  one  can  honestly  shrink. 

There  has  been  no  little  talk  about  the  violence  done  to  the  *'  refined 
mmd  and  feelings  of  a  gentlewoman,"  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  to  receive 
'*  remuneration"  for  avowable  work  honestly  done — done  for  an  honest 
purpose — ^but  it  h  sheer  nonsense ;  and  the  first  steps  towards  helping  the 
very  interesting  class  in  question  is  that  which  assists  to  set  them  free  from 
the  dogs  and  shackles  of  silly  sentimentalism  of  any  kind.  All  toil  is 
honourable,  and  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  especially  honoured.  This  is 
tiie  first  prindple  to  lay  down  absolutely,  for  it  is  absolutely  true.  Those 
who  do  not  honour  labour  are  in  opposition  to  the  national  instincts,  as  to 
the  instincts  of  the  time.  There  is  no  prejudice  here  against  a  woman 
struggling  with  the  hardships  of  life,  when  she  is  obliged  to  do  so ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  by  her  exertions  she  conquers  them,  she  is  respected  in  pro- 
portion, and  thu  tendency  is  stronger  eveiy  day  to  respect  her  proportion- 
ately as  she  has  been  a  ''  bard  worker."  A  recent  writer,  in  noticing  the 
objection  which  many  educated  gentlewomen  have  to  accept  any  remunera- 
tive employment,  except  such  as  can  be  carried  on  at  home,  appositely 
addiices,  in  illustration  of  the  want  of  reason  and  common  sense  shown  in 
such  extreme  sensitiveness,  an  old  German  story  of  a  peasant  to  whom  a 
great  magidan  gave,  at  his  earnest  request,  a  tower  buflt  on  the  summit  of 
a  high  hill  overhanging  the  Rhine.  The  peasant  did  nothing,  and  found 
life  pleasant  enough  fbr  some  da3rs ;  then  came  to  the  wizard,  saying — 
'*  Master,  I  entreat  you  to  give  me  a  net  that  I  can  throw  from  my  window 
into  the  river  to  catch  the  trout  on  which  I  have  fed  all  my  life.  Do  what 
I  will  I  can  make  no  net  that  will  do,  and  no  earthly  pole  is  long  enough 
to  reach  from  my  new  home  to  the  river.  You  must  give  me  the  means  of 
obtauiing  my  trout'*  *^  No,*'  said  the  wizard,  *'  I  cannot  give  you  both ; 
if  yon  will  have  the  trout,  why  not  climb  down  yon  crag,  cast  your  net, 
and  dimb  up  again  ?"  '^  I  should  be  exhausted,"  answers,  ruefully,  the 
peasant,  "  and  should  come  back  bleeding  and  torn."  *'  Then,"  retorts 
tlie  magician, '*  my  good  friend,  you  must  choose;  if  you  will  remain  in 
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jonr  tower,  jon  must  do  withoot  jour  trout ;  if  joa  will  hare,  yoixr  tmty 
yoa  most  give  up  your  tower ;  tbe  fiah  will  doI  go  to  jou,  therefore  joa 
must  go  to  the  fish."  And  so  it  is  in  the  case  under  exaniiBation, .  It 
must  be  "  tower  or  trout/*  for  '^  remunerative  employment'*  is  no  more  to 
be  hauled  up  to  the  grasp  of  those  who  sit  at  home  and  wait  (be  it  thsn 
are  the  fish— *it  must  be  sought  for  out  of  doors.  Those  who  aim  «t.sacb 
an  end  are  simply  straining  aflter  impossibilities,  and  thus  are  led  iAlQ(]||piitg 
so  by  a  false  appreciation  of  tbe  exigencies  of  the  age. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  one  kind  of  home  employment  for  women  which,  if 
it  does  not  earn  mooey,  saves  money,  yet  which  is  too  much  neglectedliere, 
though  in  foreign  countries  it  is  carefully  taught  and  studied.  We.mevi 
the  management  of  a  household,  be  it.  large  or  small.  The  faults  of  ser- 
vants are  a  common  topic  of  complaint,  yet  the  fault  does  not  lie  wboUj 
in  them ;  a  great  portion  of  it  belongB  to  their  employers,  and  aosea  from 
their  inattention  to,  if -one  may  not  more  correctly  say,  their  entire  ignorsoee 
of  their  duties  as  heads  of  families.  In  this  one  single  respect  (we  hdiere 
it  to  be  the  only  one)  the  continental  organization  is  superior  to  oar  own. 
French  and  German  women  are  brought  up  from  theur  earUest  age  torknow 
how  to  manage  their  houses.  They  are  infinitely  less  accomplished  ihsn 
those  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch  fair  ones  whose  .mammas  awsken 
the  echoes  with  their  walliogs  over  the  scarcity  of  husbands ;  bat  in 
this  single  one  point  of  ''  housekeeping,"  they  leave  onr  women,  of 
all  ranks  and  classes,  far  behind.  The  system  is  a  totally  dtfiereat 
one,  and  the  secret  of  its  superiority  lies  in  the  circamslance  thst 
management  b  vested  in  those  whose  time  can  be  entirely  conseoated  to 
it,  and,  therefore,  like  all  that  can  be  thoroughly  done,  it  is  likely  to  be  well 
done.  The  wife  is,  in  every  foreign  cauntry,  the  real  active  mistress  of 
the  house,  in  every  class.  Sbe  ia  the  oxecative  power,  and  has  the  entire 
responsibility,  dividing  it  with  no  one.  Ucr  husband  tells  her  at  the  out- 
set how  much  she  has  to  spend  upon. the  keeping  of  the  honse,  and,in 
whatever  class  of  society  she  may  happen  to  be  placed,  she  looks  to  it  that 
the  sum  be  duly  apportioned,  spent  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  that  the 
largest  amount  of  service  be  purchased  from  those  who  are  hired  to  hdp 
in  having  the  honse  well  kept.  The  falseness  of  our  system  is,  that  it 
awards  certain  duties  to  those  who  have  not  the  material  time  to  attend  to 
them,  releasing  from  them  those  whose  principal  occupation  they  ought  to 
be.  "Accomplishments"  are  all  very  well,  and  a  healthy  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  eveiywhere  helps  to  elevate  women ;  but  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why,  whilst  studying  music,  painting,  languages,  or  what  not,  \t^7 
should  not  learn  to  govern  their  households,  and  get  the  largest  amoiuit 
of  comfort  for  then:  husbands  out  of  their  income.  Again,  one  of  fthewost 
forms  which  that  social  evil  a  **  fear  of  the  world",  can  take  is,  when  it 
makes  a  woman  extravagant  and  ostentatious,  -beQauie  she  is  afraid,  to  look 
poorer  than  her  neighbour ;  or  no  richer  than  she  is.  She  must  live  in-^ 
tasbionable  neighbourhood — ^fashionable,  at  least  comparatively,  and  slvafs 
a  stage  above  her  rightful  standing-place ;  she  must  organize  her  house- 
hold on  the  same  apparent  scale  as  those  of  the  richer  among  her  Cciends; 
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in  a  word,  8he  must  make  the  same  appearance,  thongh  her  husband  has 
not  half  the  income  of  theira,  and  her  family  has  to  saffer  in  all  the  essen* 
tials  of  the  home  life.  With  sach  a  woman  aa  this  the  whole  of  life  is  a 
sham ;  a  biding  awaj  within  doors  of  all  the  tags  and  ends  of  shabbU 
nessy  that  the  world  ontside  may  receive  a  fabe  impression,  and  gire  her 
credit  for  an  income  which  she  has  not  got,  and  which  ereiy  one  who 
cares  to  think  knows  she  has  not  got.  Ob,  the  pitiful  foUj  and  meanness 
of  this  kind  of  life  I — ^the  misery  that  follows  on  this  fatal  ^*  fear  of  the 
world  1*^— the  mined  homes,  the  degraded  Hyes,  the  energies  and  powers 
debased  to  the  mere  bobtering  np  of  lies,  which  this  passion  for  ap- 
pearance has  engendered.  We  have  all  seen  instances  of  the  like,  humi- 
liating and  lamentable  beyond  words,  but  for  the  most  part  impossible 
to  reform.  A  terror  of  the  world  is,  no  doubt,  excellent  as  one  of  the 
bases  of  society,  but  it  is  bad  when  of  such  senrile  excess  of  practice 
that  freedom  and  individaality  are  crushed  beneath  it.  Most  noble  is  that 
type  of  womanhood  which  considers  no  cause  more  righteous  than  that  of 
the  honest,  independent  support  of  self,  or  of  those  nearest  in  blood  and  affeo- 
tloo,  and  for  these  objects,  and  these  only,  relies  upon  the  aid  and  fayour, 
and  despises  the  malice  and  uncharitableness  of  the  world. 

To  return,  howeyer,  to  the  original  question,  what  are  educated  women 
to  do  to  earn  a  subsistence  ?  A  few  years  since  Miss  Bessie  Parkes  was 
among  the  first  to  energetically  review  the  subject,  and  has  shown  us  by 
what  means  they  are  thrown  upon  the  world  to  get  their  daily  bread. 
Afler  alluding  to  the  theory  in  ciyiliaed  life,  that  the  women  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  are  supported  by  their  male  relatives,  daughters  by 
their  fathers,  wives  by  their  husbands,  she  says  :  ''  If  a  lady  has  to  woric 
for  her  liyelihood,  it  is  universally  considered  to  be  a  misfortune— an  ex- 
ception to  the  ordinary  rule.  All  good  fathers  wish  to  provide  for  their 
daughters ;  all  good  husbands  think  it  their  bonnden  duty  to  keep  their 
wiyes.  Ail  our  laws  are  framed  strictly  in  accordance  with  this  hypotheds, 
and  all  our  social  axioms  adhere  to  it  more  strictly  still.  We  make  no 
room  in  our  social  framework  for  any  other  idea ;  and  in  no  moral  or 
practical  system  do  the  exceptions  more  lamentably  and  thoroughly  prove 
the  rule.  Women  of  the  lower  class  may  work,  must  work  in  the  house, 
if  not  ont  of  it.  But  among  us,  it  is  judged  best  to  carefully  tram  the 
woman  as  the  moraliser,  the  refiner,  the  spiritual  element.'*  Miss  Parkes 
then  proyes  the  existence  of  the  distress  resulting  from  this  artificial  system, 
and  ailer  enumerating  a  few  sad  scenes,  thus  proceeds :  *'  Here  you  see 
are  ten  cases  of  most  deplorable  destitution,  arising  from  the  most  ordinary 
canses.  Would  to  Grod  there  were  anything  remarkable  in  them!  but 
fathers  fail,  and  brothers  speculate  every  day,  and  the  orphan  nephews  and 
nieces  are  left  to  the  unmarried  as  a  legacy  firom  the  beloved  dead.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  here ;  and  it  is  also  amply  proved  that  the  savings  of 
the  average  governess  cannot  support  her  in  her  old  age.  The  very  highest 
class  of  governess  is  highly  paid,  just  because  there  are  so  few ;  if  the 
number  increased  they  would  not  command  great  salaries ;  and  the  pittance 
accorded  to  the  average  is  an  irrefragable  fact.  Surely,  then,  in  a  country 
you  n.  So 
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where  the  cbaneee  of  pravkioD  for  wonen  are  so  terfaflj  meertaia, 
pwoBts  in  the  middle  claeMB  oaght,  fintly,  to  train  their  daagfaters  to  iobm 
uefol  art«  liowever  humble ;  lad,  secondly,  to  repress  all  desire  of  forcia; 
than  into  tuition  bccanae  it  is  more  '  genteel*  **  Mias  Parkea  is  right  here. 
It  is  oae  of  the  Tieea  of  onr  middkH^hiss  aoctetr  that  there  is  a  constaat 
aanrrhini;  after  the  genteeL  Thu  weikneaa  baa  wrecked  more  hearts  thsa 
we  abonld  liioe  to  ennmerale.  Even  io  the  lower  atrata  of  the  aocietj  ia 
qaeaaion,  there  ia  an  nreyerenl  disregard  for  laboriona  work ;  hence  the 
overcrowdmg  of  Tariona  branches  of  indnatiy.  Our  beat  mechanics  eoaie 
from  the  lower  ranks,  beeaose  with  them  soiling  Uieir  hands  is  neither  con* 
atdered  a  disgrace  nor  diatastefoL  The  men  who  fight  oor  battles  bj  laad 
and  sea,  who  cross  the  ooeaa  and  the  earth  to  found  mighty  empires,  ie> 
gard  lahoor  aa  the  beat  of  bleasinga. .  Glye  ua,  as  ''  Caviare,'*  in  his  poen 
of  *'  The  People,"  exuhaatly  demands, 

"  Give  OS,  inatead  of  poling  rank« 

Rich-scented,  plumed,  and  curled, 
The  tinker  boy,  who  makes  his  tools 
dash  marehea  round  the  world  !** 

We  are  not,  however,  to  be  nnderatood  as  advocating  any  displacement 
of  laboor  proper  to  men ;  we  say,  let  women  have  women's  work,  and  men 
poraoe  those  callings  which  reqoiie  higher  skill  and  greater  strength  tbaa 
women  usually  poasesa.     We  only  contend,  that  the  unequal  distnbation  of 
work  of  a  light  kind  presses  with  undue  severity  upon  female  labour.    We 
alao  uige  that  the  morbid  craving  for  the ''  genteel"  by  lada  and  yoaag 
men,  and  the  foolish,  if  not  criminal,  encouragement  of  it  by  their  parents, 
materially  contributes  to  the  depression  of  edaoated  female  labour,  and  by 
its  pemiciona  example  inflicta  a  aerioua  iajury  on  aociety  at  large.   Already, 
however,  thaaks  to  the  unwearied  and  unaelfiah  exertions  of  Mias  Parkas 
and  3iias  Etnily  Faithful,  their  staffs  of  energetic  and  willing  coUaboratatrSj 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Preea,  the  great  social  question  regard- 
ing the  true  mission  of  woman  and  the  amelioration   of  her  present 
anomalooa  poaition,  haa  been  argued  with  such  ability  and  deliberatioa, 
that  we  aee  everything  to  anticipate  ita  ultimate  and  aatiafi^tory  soktion. 
We  have  but  to  add,  in  oooclusioo,  that  it  will  be  rather  surprising  if^  for 
the  future,  any  damael  will  be  found  in  the  Iriah  metropolis  ignorant  of 
French  and  Italian,  and  perhaps  of  Hindhstani  and  Arabic,  when  all  that 
ia  neoeasary  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  each  aooompliahmenta  is  ta  fetch 
thedaUy  motiri^/  for  theur  diaiatereeted  preceptoi^a  cnistaa,  and  hand  him 
pena,  ink,  and  atatioMiy. 
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SONG     OF     A     SE  A-F  LOWER     OF     THE     PACIFIC. 

"  And  thou, 
lone,  shall  sing  us  fragments  of  sea  music.^' — Shelley. 

On  the  laughing  ware  of  the  Sammer  sea, 

When  its  azare  breast  is  glowing, 
And  the  wind  in  the  eonth  sings  merrilj, 

My  floating  leaves  are  blowing ; 
I  left  the  land  where  I  loved  to  dwell 
For  the  Summer  sea  and  mj  mermaid's  cell. 

Oh  !  I  love  the  sea  and  its  marvels  vast, 

Its  storms  and  its  Winter  glory, 
When  It  mounts  the  sky,  whUe  the  northern  blast 

Sweeps  wild  through  its  billows  hoary ; 
I  left  the  land,  where  I  loved  to  dwell. 
For  the  deep,  deep  sea,  and  my  mermaid's  ceU. 

The  monstrous  form  of  the  mighty  whale 

I  gaze  upon  in  wonder ; 
Bat  I  fear  the  scale  of  the  shark's  war  mail, 

As  he  rushes  my  broad  leaves  under ; 
I  have  left  the  land,  that  I  once  loved  well, 
For  the  deep  sea-wave  and  my  mermaid's  celL 

The  nautilus  comes,  with  his  oary  feet, 

And  paddles  around  me,  playing. 
And  the  flying  fish,  ere  she  soars  to  greet 

Some  Peri  of  ocean  straying. 
From  his  deep  sea-home,  where  his  love  doth  sleep 
Oa  her  amber  couch,  which  the  sea-birds  weq>. 

And  the  Halcyon  broods  o'er  my  rocking  breast, 

As  she  dreams  of  the  coming  storm ; 
And  the  beautiful  Dolphin  loves  to  rest 

Beneath  my  sheltering  form. 
Oh  1  who  wonld  love  on  the  land  to  dwell, 
The  sea  for  me,  and  my  mermaid's  cell  I 

And  when  coming  eve  o'er  the  western  waive 

Spreads  a  sheet  of  golden  splendour, 
My  mermaid  leaves  her  coral  cave, 

For  the  mild  light,  cafan  and  tender ; 
And  she  sings  to  me,  '^  Hast  thou  come  to  dwdl 
With  thy  mermaid  love,  fai  her  ooral  cell  ?** 
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The  phosphor  gleams  of  the  midnight  deep, 
As  some  bvk  throngh  tho  water  dashiog, 

Plaj  o*cr  my  conch,  aod  iUame  my  sleep. 
Like  sanbarsts  rouid  me  flashing ; 

I  have  left  the  land  that  1  loved  so  well, 

Oh !  the  sea  for  me — ^to  the  land  farewell ! 

I  am  kissed  bj  the  lips  of  the  morning  snn, 

As  he  peers  o'er  the  eastern  waters, 
I  am  kissed  CT'ry  eye  when  his  course  is  ran 

£re  he  sleeps  with  onr  ocean  daughters ; 
Oh  !  who  would  love  on  the  land  to  dwell, 
Yes,  the  sea  for  me — to  the  land  farewell ! 

Often  my  mermaid  sings  a  wild  song, 

As  she  braids  her  hair  at  even, 
While  the  answering  echoes*  sweet  ding  dong 

Peal  soft  as  the  bells  of  heaven ; 
And  up  thro'  the  wave,  from  the  Triton's  shell, 
A  diige  I  hear — ^'tis  the  mariner^s  kneli ! 

Farewell  to  thee  land  and  thy  lovely  flowers, 

Which  I  love  with  affectioo  true ; 
Now  I  bloom  for  the  sea,  live  in  gem*wreathed  bowers, 

Floral  beauties  of  earth,  adieu  I 
Oh !  flowers  of  my  youth,  farewell  I  fare  ye  well  1 
Hark !  my  mermaid  b  calling — adieu — ^farewell ! 
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*' '  Come  back,  thou  dearest  oae ; 
Retam,  ah,  me !  retoni !'  the  wind  passed  by 
On  which  those  accoits  died,  faint,  ur,  and  Ungeringly." 

SULLKT. 

THB^pale-faced  flower  that  beauty  loves 

When  beauty's  in  distress — 
It  looks  as  it  would  share  her  woe, 

That  woe  without  redress. 
The  flower  of  silent,  suffering  love. 

That  patient  flower  am  I, 
My  sweetest  song  in  gayest  hour 

Breathes  something  of  a  aigh. 

Hie  cheerful  strains  of  morning  birds, 

Sweet  sounds  of  one  delight. 
Less  please  me  than  the  plaintive  song 

That  charms  the  list'ning  night. 
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rd  rather  see  tbe  meek,  fond  dove, 

Than  the  proad  eagle  fly ; 
And  more  I  lore  the  light  of  eve 

Than  glare  of  noondaj  skj. 

Thy  peerless  blnsh,  bright  sister  mine, 

So  beantifnl  to  see, 
Hath  in  mine  eyes  less  loveliness 

Than  the  milk-white  lilie. 
Upon  this  grave,  'mid  fon'ral  flow'rs, 

I  hang  my  stainless  head, 
An  emblem  of  the  pority 

Of  the  sweet  virgin  dead. 

She  loved  me  well,  that  gentle  one, 

And  the  cold  winter  thro* 
She  sheltered  me  from  storm  and  raio. 

Till  skies  were  warm  and  bine. 
Her  mother  on  that  grave  hath  wept. 

And  cried,  ''  come,  darling,  come  ;*** 
One  answering  sigh  the  yoong  betrothed 

Implored,  bnt  she  was  dumb. 

And  she  is  gone.     Shall  all  things  fair 

Fade  so  and  leave  no  trace  ? 
And  only  I,  the  White  Rose  flower. 

Now  mark  her  resting  place  I 
Tiie  flower  of  silent,  snffi3ring  love. 

That  patient  flower  am  I ; 
My  sweetest  song  in  gayest  hoar, 

Breathes  somethmg  of  a  sigh.  Jobh  Duogam. 


DEAD  RECKONING. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE   UYE-BOAT  INSTITUTION. 

The  shivering  citizens  who  hurry  homewards  in  these  wet  and  cold  Novem- 
ber nights,  and  deem  it  a  hardship  to  be  of  necessity  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  a  dreary  seasoni  are  really  by  no  means  so  badly  off  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  suppose.  Indeed,  the  many  thousands  engaged  in  mercan* 
tile  or  literary  pursuits,  having  stated  hours  of  labour,  and  knowing  precisely 

*  In  ^arts  of  Greece  a  beautiful  and  affecting  superstition  is  yet  observed 
at  the  bnnal  of  a  young  female.  The  mother,  or  it  may  be  the  betrothed,  ap- 
proaches her  grave,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  if  she  be  really  dead,  pronounces 
m  a  voice  of  the  most  touching  entreaty,  the  simple  words,  " iXA«,  fXX«,**  ("come, 
conie."p  If  she  remains  deaf  to  this  pathetic  appeal  no  doubt  exists  that  the 
▼irgin  is  indeed  dead. 
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when  tbeir  day's  work  will  be  ended,  are  extremely  fortiinate  people,  as 
they  would  admit  if  they  coold  be  iadnced  to  contrast  their  lot  with  that 
of  others.  The  profeauonal  man  can  ecarcely  ever  calcalate  upon  havi^^ 
an  evening  left  free  to  devote  to  bis  own  private  purposes.  The  barrister 
does  not  earn  his  guineas  simply  by  making  a  ten  minutes'  speech  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  the  journalist  or  author  may  deem  himself  ludty  if  he  can  lay 
aside  the  pen  when  evening  closes  in,  and  not  be  compelled  to  cany  his 
work  home.  Everybody  knows  that  a  doctor  is  commoo  prey ;  he  may 
be  aroused  at  any  period  of  the  night,  and  required  to  hasten  firom  his  bed 
into  the  foggy  streets,  in  order  to  prescribe  for  some  one  whom  he  has 
never  seen  before.  But  what  aie  anch  trials  of  patience  compared  with 
those  which,  a  class  of  whom  we  hear  very  little,  are  continually  obliged 
to  endure  ?  The  newspapers  contain  almost  daily  a  colnmn  with  some  snch 
title  as  '^  Disastrous  Storm,"  or  *'  Loss  of  Life  at  Sea,'*  and  the  inhabitants 
of  inland  districts  may  glance  down  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  sea* 
son,  vaguely  pitying  those  who  ^'  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships ;"  but,  after 
a  time,  the  reports  are  passed  over  unread,  and  events  of  apparently  greater 
importance  absorb  the  attention.  The  news  of  to-day  is  well  nigh  for- 
gotten before  to-morrow's  paper  is  unfolded.  The  oocnirences  that  imme- 
diately concern  ourselves  and  our  own  interests  exdnde  from  the  mind 
almost  every  other  topic.  A  cross  little  sweetheart,  a  sick  wife  or  child, 
an  unprofitable  investment,  a  nusfortane  in  business,  a  bad  tenant,  a  dia- 
obliging  landlord,  a  printer's  devil  with  a  summons  for^'  copy,"  or  a  smoky 
chimney  are  troubles  that  affect  ns  individually  more  closely  than  the  most 
tragic  story  we  have  read  in  the  journal  of  the  day,  and  we  are  at  once 
immersed  in  our  own  cares  and  anxieties.  Happily,  there  are  many 
unselfish  persons  who  have  the  means  as  well  as  the  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  and  who  are  habitually  oompassionate  towards  those  who 
stand  in  need  of  sympathy  and  aid ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intense 
selfishness  in  the  world  notwithstanding.  There  are  persons  who,  from 
time  to  time,  risk  their  own  lives  to  save  others,  and  whose  very  calling 
it  is  to  undertake  this  mission,  and  yet  it  is  found  no  easy  matter  to 
raise  sufficient  funds  wherewith  to  pay  their  insignificant  wages.  The 
records  of  the  '^  National  Life-Boat  Institution"  furnish  irresistible  evidence 
of  this  truth,  in  the  inadequate  response  made  to  its  periodical  appeals  for 
help. 

What  a  terrible  earnestness  there  is  in  the  perils  our  mariners  undergo ; 
how  suggestive  is  such  a  statement  of  the  agony  of  relatives  at  home ! 
Visions  of  starvation  in  open  boats,  upon  the  hastily  constructed  raft,  of 
destitution  upon  the  barren  rock,  of  captivity  and  death  amongst  savage 
tribes  of  men,  hannt  the  imagination,  which  seeks  relief  in  the  hope,  that 
the  misery  of  the  seamen  ended  when  their  ships  were  lost.  A  catalogue 
of  maritime  disasters,  may  not  at  first  appear  to  be  an  interesting  docu- 
ment, yet  it  will  be  found  to  possess,  in  addition  to  its  statistical  import- 
ance, that  melancholy  but  faacinating  charm,  which  unavailing  hot  cou- 
rageous efforts  always  Inspire  in  generous  minds.  We  read  with  peculiar 
avidity  all  narratives  of  losses  of  ships  at  sea,  from  the  period  whan  Defoe 
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wrote  his  *'  Robinson  Gnuoe/'  down  to  the  last  ^'  Dreftdfnl  Wreck  in  tke 
English  Channel."  And  it  seems  that  we  are  not  likely  to  lack  a  supply 
of  Uus  sttmnlant  for  the  fntnre.  The  "  National  Life-Boat  Institnticn" 
furnishes  ns  qnarterlj  with  a  sort  of  log*bookof  its  proceedings,  called  after 
the  gallant  craft  which  it  lannehes  and  supports  with  snch  unwearied  in- 
dnstiy  and  zeaL  To  the  ordinary  reader  this  register,  like  one  of  those 
amre  volumes  printed  by  order  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  for  the  informa*- 
tion  of  Parliament,  may  appear  sufficiently  dry  and  bald,  all  sentiment 
being  sacrificed  to  statistics,  yet  no  chapter  in  Dampier,  Anson,  or  Cook, 
contains  a  more  instructive  or  interesting  tale.  The  "•  Wreck  Chart  of  the 
British  Iske  for  1861,"  compiled  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Begister,  whidi 
accompanies  it,  supplies  of  itself  a  world  of  information,  which  may  well 
startle  the  steady  landsman  who  sits  ova*  his  November  fire,  and  perhaps 
gives  only  a  casual  thought  to  those  who  are  traversing  the  world  of 
waters,  exposed  to  casualties  which  cannot  be  well  conceived  by  the  denieeDs 
of  dties. 

Glancing  over  the  ably-drawn  up,  and  MbofaMj  collated  statistics  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  as  shown  in  the  ^'  Wrack  Chart"  accompanying  the 
*'  life-Boat  Journal,"  published  last  month,  we  find  the  melancholy  fact 
that  last  year  1,494  shipwrecks  occurred  on  British  shores,  from  which  884 
hnman  beings  are  known  to  have  perished.  This  nvmber  of  wrecks  in 
1861,  is  in  itself  startling,  bat  how  moch  more  so  is  it  when  we  find  tliat 
it  exceeds  the  number  during  any  of  the  preceding  nine  years,  and  that  k 
is  by  260  in  excess,  of  the  annual  average  of  the  last  six  years,  the  chart 
dearly  defining  the  locality,  where  each  casualty  occurred,  and  the  number 
of  lives  sacrificed  by  it.  The  statistics  of  these  disasters  are  as  follow  :-^ 
in  1855,  1,141 ;  1856, 1,153  ;  1857, 1,143  ;  1858, 1,170  ;  1859, 1,416; 
1860,  1,379 ;  1861,  1,494.  A  natural  sequence  of  the  increase  of  vessels 
wrecked,  is  the  increase  of  lives  lost  ''  It  is,"  says  oar  authority,  *'  a  con^ 
tinnal,  if  not  an  ever-increasing  one.  The  drain  on  o«r  Milors  and 
fishermen  goes  on  year  after  year,  notwithstanding  all  the  benevolent  and 
strennous  efforts  made  at  the  present  day,  to  stay  the  ravage.  The  sea  is 
dreadfully  exacting  in  its  demands ;  and,  season  after  season,  when  the 
equinoctial  gales  blow,  when  the  wmter  sets  in,  or  when  the  summer,  as  on: 
last  one  did,  yields  to  the  temporary,  but  powerful  influence  of  storms,  our 
shores  are  converted  into  altars,  on  which  the  Ocean  offers  his  victims.  It  is 
nnlikely  that  we  shall  ever  effectaaUy  obtain  the  mastery  over  the  waves ;  bat 
even  at  this  moment,  we  are  able  to  contend  snccessfhlly  with  them,  in  their 
blind  efforts  to  swallow  up  life,  against  our  endeavours  to  save.  If,  for 
instance,  during  1861,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  people  lost  their  Uvea 
on  our  coasts  by  shipwreck,  yet  no  less  than  ^ur  thoutand  six  hundred  and 
iwenty-fcur  were  directly  saved  from  such  a  fate.  The  whde  number 
makes  up  a  considerable  fleet  of  seamen — men  for  whom,  perhaps,  in 
moments  of  national  emergency,  we  would  give  any  money — and  many  of 
these  were  preserved  under  the  most  perilous  drcnmstances  by  the  craft  of 
the  National  Life-Boat  Association."  The  estimated  loss  on  the  1,494 
wrecks  which  ooconred  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  seas  of  the  United  Eingdon, 
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ID  1861,  is  ipwardf  of  one  million  steriiog — *  damage  hr  overbalaaoed  bj 
IheloM  of  the  yalnaUe  lires  who  also  perbhed  with  the  ships.    It  may  be 
addaeed  as  an  iUnstration  of  the  Inraloable  seirices  of  the  Life-Boat  Insd- 
tnUon,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  other  kindred  bodies,  that  daring  the 
past  six  years  slone,  16,119  persons  hare  been  sayed  from  shipwrecks  by 
mesns  of  the  life-boats,  the  life-preserving  apparatos,  shore-boats,  and 
other  appliances,  as  the  annexed  list  shows :     In  1856,  2,243 ;  1857, 
1,668 ;  1858,  1,555 ;  1859,  2,882 ;  1860,  8,697 ;  1861,  4,624.   Since 
its  formation,  the  Institntion  has  been  Instmmental,  by  its  life-boats  and 
other  means,  in  saTing  12,680 lives;  and  having  now  179  life*boat8,  it 
leqnires,  we  need  scamly  say,  a  large  annoal  income  to  meet  the  demands 
npon  its  priceless  servioes.     Of  this  number  of  craft,  we  find  there  are 
137  stationed  in  England,  20  in  Scotland,  and  22  in  Ireland.   The  Ballait 
Corporation  of  Dublin  having  requested  the  Institution  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  three  lifeboat  stations  of  Dublin  Bay,  vis ,  at  Kings- 
town, Howth,  and  Poolbeg,  and  their  request  having  been  acceded  to, 
three  new  life-boats,  with  tran^rting-carriages,  have  been  reoenUy  supplied 
and  fully  equipped.    The  Ballast  Corporation  will  contribute  £50  annually 
towards  the  cost  of  these  establishments,  leaving  the  Institntion  to  collect 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  necessary  for  their  efficient  maintenance,  and  for 
the  quarterly  exercise  oi  their  crews  and  their  coxwains'  salaries,  fivm  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin.    That  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  avert  the 
alonn,  nor  prevent  the  oocnrrence  of  wreck  and  violent  death  at  sea,  we 
are  all  aware,  but  it  is  our  duty,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  *^  life-Boat 
Journal,''  to  strive  for  safety,  to  continue  to  wrestle  hard  with  danger,  to 
oonfine  disaster  and  death  within  the  narrowest  limits  which  human  efforts 
can  impose  upon  them.    We  are  certain  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  ap- 
peal to  our  countrymen  for  an  adequate  response  to  the  periodical  appeaii 
for  help  of  an  Institution  which  is  so  universal  in  its  practical  exercise  of 
benevolence  and  humanity,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  for  its 
motto^''  For  one*-for  all  T 

There  is  another  subject  in  connection  with  the  National  life-Boat 
Institution,  to  which  we  would  briefly  advert.  There  are  no  braver  men 
in  the  whde  kingdom  than  the  crews  of  their  boats ;  there  are  none  whom 
the  generosity  of  the  public  is  so  slow  in  reaching.  Hie  cause  of  the  latter 
eironmstance  is  not  hard  to  find.  Life-boat  men  are  stationed  only  <»i  the 
roughest  parts  of  the  coast,  and  they  are  so  remote  as  a  rule  finom  large 
townl^  as  to  be  almost  completely  lost  sight  of.  Their  moot  daring  achieve- 
ments—and it  is  wonderful  how  daring  these  men  are— found  no  more 
than  a  curt  acknowledgment  in  the  columns  or  a  provincial  paper,  uoti] 
the  seeretaiy  of  the  Life-Boat  Institution  was  at  the  pains  to  fiimish  the 
journals  with  *  gratuitous  paragraphs  and  articles,  describing  any  event  of 
interest  Yet  many  hundnds  of  lives  are  saved  every  year  by  these  crews, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  these  lives  cost  the  Institution  no  greater  sum 
than  one  pound  each  I  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  noble 
fellows  who  leave  the  shore  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  daiicness,  to 
hattle  their  way  through  the  wild  waves  to  men,  women,  and  chfldreo, 
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dingiDg  despentefy^  to  a  broken  wreck,  sometimes  perish  in  their  hasard- 
OII8  imdertaking,  and  bow  many  besides  those  in  the  immediate  locality  of 
the  catastrophe  care  to  ioqmre  what  becomes  of  the  bereaved  families  ? 
In  a  coontiy  where  an  enormous  amount  of  money  is  annually  bestowed  on 
charitable  institutions,  it  is  strange  that  such  an  evil  as  this  should  be  left 
nncorrected.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  insure  some  provbion  for  the 
fiimilies  of  the  life-boat  men,  who  were  swallowed  up  in  the  grave  from 
which  they  attempted  to  rescue  others.  Their  lives,  we  may  be  sure,  are 
as  precious  to  their  kindred  as  those  they  endeavoured  to  save.  The  winds 
of  this  present  November  may  be  fraught  with  bitter  memories  to  many 
aching  widowed  hearts,  and  many  a  cheerless  home,  depending  for  bare  sub- 
sistence on  the  uncertain  charity  of  strangers.  Is  it  right  that  there  should 
be  no  effort  made  to  diminiah  this  misery,  no  interest  manifested  in  the 
affiurs  of  men,  whose  adventurous  lives  are  spent  in  rescuing  their  fellow- 
creatnres  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  in  preventing  such  scenes  as  that 
limned  in  Charles  Eingsley's  exquisite  ballad  of  the  '^  Three  Fisberd  ?" 

**  Three  tishers  went  sailing  away  to  the  West, 
Away  to  the  West  as  the  son  went  down  ; 
Each  thonght  on  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  oat  of  the  town ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep. 
Though  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wires  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower, 

And  they  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  son  went  down  ; 
They  looked  at  the  squall,  aua  they  looked  at  the  shower. 

And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown. 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Thouffh  storms  be  sadden,  and  waters  deep. 
And  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands. 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 
And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands 

For  those  who  will  never  oome  home  to  the  town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep ; 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning." 

As  concerns  the  welfare  of  our  fishing  craft,  coasters,  and  sea-going 
vessels,  the  system  of  meteorological  telegraphy  so  ingeniously  devised  by 
Admiral  Fitzroy,  and  which  gives  warnings,  or  cautionary  notices  of  gales 
of  wind,  or  storms,  thus  placing  them  on  their  guard,  ox,  preventing  them 
putting  out  to  sea,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  efficacious  results.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  of  the  general  spread  of  education,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
Inquiry  at  the  present  day,  that  no  event  of  any  moment  at  all  passes  away 
unnoticed.  Even  what,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  cannot  be  unexpected,  a 
heavy  storm,  attracts  the  public  attention  far  and  wide.  Storms  are  not 
regarded,  as  in  the  plenitude  of  ignorance  they  once  were,  as  vbitations  and 
punishments  for  the  iniquity  of  man,  but  they  are  looked  upon  as  natural 
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pfaefiomeiia,  which,  for  wIm  and  good  pnrpoBes,  hare  been  designed  to 
accompluh  beneficial  ends ;  and  if  these  phenomena  are  prodnetive  of  loes  of 
life  and  property,  or  injury  to  manldnd,  science  is  properly  called  on  topr»> 
diet  their  occnrrence,  and  to  devise  means  of  escape  or  salyation.  Sdenee 
is  expected  to  warn,  that  the  danger  may  be  avoided,  and  to  find  efficadoos 
means  of  help  for  those  who  need  it,  when  danger  orertakes  them.  Thos 
it  is,  in  this  busy  world  of  ours,  some  of  the  men  of  science  are  expected  to 
be  watchers  and  warners.  and  to  look  to  the  safety  of  the  general  workers 
on  shore  or  at  sea.  As  the  sentry  to  the  army  in  the  field,  so  th;  meteoro- 
logist shoald  be  to  the  concourse  of  sailors  on  the  fickle  sea.  It  is  he  that 
should  look  oat  afar,  and  sonnd  the  warning  in  time.  Any  person  who  croBsaa 
Carlisle- bridge  may  observe,  rising  above  the  roof  of  the  ofilce  of  the 
Ballast  Board,  at  the  comer  of  Westmoreland-street,  a  yard  or  staff,  with  a 
halyard  attached.  From  this  tackle  arc  suspended,  as  warnings  to  the  vessda 
lying  in  the  Ufifey,  the  storm -signals  of  Bear- Admiral  Fitaroy,  adopted  by  tiie 
Board  of  Trade,  and  now  in  use  all  round  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  well  as  abroad.  It  would  be  hardly  possible,  without  the  aid  of  a  diagram, 
to  convey  anything  like  a  correct  impression  of  the  manner  in  which  this  ap- 
paratus is  worked.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  staff  and 
halyard,  it  consists  of  a  drum  and  a  truncated  cone.  When  the  meteoro- 
logical instruments,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Admiral  in  London, 
foretel  important  changes  of  weather,  the  result  is  immediately  telegraphed 
to  every  signal  station,  and  precautionary  measures  at  on6e  taken.  Thus,  when 
a  gale  is  anticipated  from  the  northward,  the  cone,  apex  upwards,  is  bobted 
half-mast  high  ;  for  one  from  the  southward  an  inverted  cone  is  similarly 
elevated.  When  it  is  likely  that  a  succession  of  gales  may  be  looked  for, 
the  drum  is  suspended  at  the  same  altitude,  while  for  dangerous  winds, 
probably  at  first  from  the  northward,  the  drum  surmounted  by  a  cone,  apex 
upwards,  is  used,  and  the  exact  reverse  for  winds  from  the  southward. 
For  night  signals^  lights  in  triangle  or  square  lanterns  are  employed  instead 
of  the  drum  and  cone.  The  system  of  Admiral  Fitzroy  is  still  but  a  ten- 
tative experiment,  but  each  month  has  hitherto  added  nsefnl  facts,  and 
increased  our  acquaintance  with  the  difficult,  though  not  uncertain,  varieties 
of  the  subject.  Meteorology  is  in  a  very  early  state  as  a  science,  and  the 
practical  arrangements  for  rendering  it  useful  are  not  so  wide-spread  nor 
80  complete  as  hereafter,  with  longer  experience,  they  will  be.  In  some 
places,  because  the  storm  signals  have  sometimes  been  displayed  without 
the  anticipated  bad  results  following,  sailors,  misled  by  their  characterisftic 
feelings,  have  become  inclined  to  slight  their  warnings.  But  in  this  they 
are  not  justified,  for  storms  will  often  take  a  cyclone  course,  and  leaving 
untouched  certain  geographical  areas,  may  sometimes  make  it  seem  that 
the  storm  signals  might  have  been  hoisted  'm  mistake.  It  does  not  follow 
that  they  should  interfere  abitrarily  with  the  movements  of  vessels,  and 
that  these  are  to  remain  waiting  to  avoid  a  gale  that,  after  all,  may  not 
happen.  All  that  the  cautionary  signals  imply  is  the  necessity  for  thtfr 
being  on  their  guard,  and  prepared  for  any  emergency, 

«  For  ttorms  are  sadden,  and  watera  deep^" 
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Defective  aa  Admiral  Eitzroy's  meteorological  telegraphy  may  yet  be,  it 
has,  without  qaestion,  proTed  an  iovaloable  aid  to  the  work  of  the  National 
Life-Boat  Inatitntion,  and  a  desideratnm,  the  advantages  of  which  it  woold 
be  impossible  to  overrate,  to  the  cause  of  '^  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships." 

The  picture  presented  by  the  statistics  of  the  National  Life-Boat  Listi- 
tation  is  altogether  very  dark  and  sad.    It  has  nobly  led  the  van  in  the 
interests  of  a  noble  purpose,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  work 
so  well  begun  is  still  incomplete.     If  our  readers  think  so,  let  them  assist 
to  build  the  life-boat^  and  launch  it  on  its  errand  of  mercy ;  to  man  the  life' 
hocUf  by  remembering  the  gallant  men  who  '^  with  a  wiU"  bend  to  its  oars 
and  share  its  perib,  and  when  the  storm  hurtles  harmlessly  against  their 
walls,  and  the  rain  dashes  against  their  panes,  keening  and  sobbing,  as  it 
were^  for  the  fate  of  those  at  sea,  how  pleasant  must  the  reflection  be,  that 
they  have  through  the  seething  breakers  held  out  the  hand  of  help  and 
rascue  to  their  perishing  fellow-man,  and  enabled  him  to  make  a  home- 
circle  as  happy  and  thankful  by  his  presence,  as  it  would  have  been  deso- 
Uteand  tearful  had  there  been  a  ^^  Dead  Reckoning.'' 


LOST  AND  FOUND. 

The  mysteries  of  every-day  life  are  called  realities  because  of  their  frequency, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  close  connection  with  us,  we  imagine  that  we 
know  and  understand  them.     Bemove  some  of  those  things  which  have 
come  under  our  immediate  notice  to  another  place  remote,  and  they  assume 
all  the  characteristics  of  fiction  and  romance  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  habits  and  manners  from  ourselves,  of  those  to  whom  they  have  refe- 
rence.    The  world  in  which  we  live  is  to  us  a  sealed  book,  through  the 
cumberous  and  moth-eaten  covers  of  which  we  seek  in  vain  to  read  these 
pages  in  which  are  written  great  and  mighty  troths.    Time  and  experience, 
that  shotdd  be  the  two  great  expounders,  are  the  covers  of  the  book,  and 
human  passion  aad  prejudice  the  seals  set  upon  its  pages,  not  to  be  re- 
moved.    Men  and  women  act  in  the  world,  in  matters  of  vital  importance, 
as  if  they  had  no  predecessors,  or  that  no  traveller  trod  the  paths  which 
they  pursue  through  life,  although  the  highways  and  by-paths   which 
lead  to  good  or  evil  have  been  travelled  by  countless  millions,  passed  away 
and  forgotten,  save  in  the  land-marks  which  they  have  made  on  their  jour- 
nejings,  and  which  are  disregarded  or  unseen  by  the  many  wayfarers  who  fol- 
low in  their  footsteps.     Errons  that  have  been  occurring  from  natural  causes, 
year  afi^r  year,  and  day  after  day  for  centuries,  come  on  people  with  sur- 
prise ;  and  vice  and  depravity,  endlog  in  disaster  and  misery,  are  regarded  as 
a  misfortune,  instead  of  a  positive  and  necessary  consequence. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  in  the  year  whioh  closed  the  last  century,  as 
the  evening  drew  towards  dusk,  a  tall,  fashionably-dressed  man  entered  the 
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prettj  little  town  of  B ,  on  foot.    His  wetriod  gnit,  tnd  tnvel-Boiled 

clothes,  showed  that  he  had  walked  fir  on  that  scordiing  daj.  Althongk 
his  dress  was  shabby,  there  was  an  lur  and  style  of  breeding  about  hkn 
that  conld  be  observed  at  a  glance.  His  eyes  were  deep  set,  and  of  an 
nncertain  grayish  colour.  The  ontlues  of  his  face  were  sharp,  and  a  hooked 
nose,  and  a  firmly-compressed  month,  above  which  grew  a  formidable 
moustache,  gave  to  him  a  semi-military  air.  The  appearance  of  the  stranger 
attracted  the  attention  of  nnmerons  persons  who  sat  in  gronps,  or  lolled  over 
half-doors,  enjoying  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  evening.  Shoals  of  idle 
urchins  followed  him,  for  the  two  fold  object  of  asking  for  money  and  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  but  their  solicitations  in  regard  to  pecuniary  affiurs 
passed  unheeded,  and  the  object  of  their  scrudny  silently  and  rapidly  en- 
tered the  small  hostehrie  of  the  village,  the  only  one  it  could  boast.  ^  This 
way,  sir,"  said  Tim  Slevin,  who  acted  as  groom,  boots,  and  waiter,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  long,  dark  room,  covered  with  saw-dust,  on  the  walls  of  which 
were  tin  sconces  for  holding  candles  on  festive  occasions.  Ricketty  fonns 
stood  ranged  beside  dirty  tables  that  appeared  never  to  have  been  washed, 
while  the  odour  of  gin  and  tobacco-smoke  was  most  perceptible. 

'*  I  suppose  yon  come  a  long  way  entirely,  to-day,  sir,"  continued  Tim. 
^  We  would  have  the  place  dean  and  made  up  for  your  honour  if  the  mis- 
tress knew  you  were  coming,  but  you  can  go  into  the  parlour  whai  the 
gnager  and  two  other  gintlemen  are  off,  which  wont  be  very  long  now,  as 
they  are  *  half  gone'  already.** 

*'  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  the  large  boarding-school  for  gentlemen?^ 
inquired  the  stranger,  unheeding  Tim's  garrulity. 

''  Not  far  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Tim,  who  was  taken  quite  by  surprise  at 
the  prompt  manner  in  which  he  was  addressed.  ^  It  is  not  more  than  a 
mile  off,  and  if  you  like  I  will  show  you  the  way  and  welcome.  I  hope 
you  don't  think  I  was  too  bonld  when  I  was  spaking  to  you  about  the 
ganger  ?•* 

**  I  will  go  myself  to  the  school  presently,  after  I  have  had  supper,  which 
you  will  order  at  once,"  said  the  stranger. 

*^  What  would  you  like,  sir,  bacon  and  eggs,  and  tay,  or  milk  panch, 
or  if  you  could  wait  I  will  get  you  chops  from  Tim  Daly,  the  butcher;  he 
is  not  in  bed  yet,  thongh  he  has  to  go  to  the  faur  at  daylight  in  the  mom* 
ing?" 

'*  Anything  you  have  in  the  house  will  do  me,''  observed  the  stranger, 
who  could  not  help  smilmg  at  the  self-imposed  importance  of  Tim,  whoee 
round,  red  face,  and  serous  blue  eyes  showed  that  the  ganger  and  his  friends 
were  not  the  only  persons  who  had  been  enjoying  themselves  at  the  ^'  Two 
Rangers." 

When  the  stranger  was  left  alone  he  sank  into  a  deep  reverie,  and  as  his 
piercing  eyes  gazed  on  vacancy,  or  into  the  past,  he  drew  fantastic  figures 
with  a  small  cane,  which  beheld  In  his  hand,  on  the  dirty  saw-dust  which 
covered  the  floor.  Why  be  alone,  Gerald  Wayland — ^what  joy  or  pleasure 
can  you  find  in  the  past  ?  j^urs  has  been  a  sad  and  bitter  fate^  and  your 
presence  was  a  curse  to  all  who  knew  you ! 
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There,  in  the  fading  light  of  the  eveniog,  the  lonelj  and  mjsterions 
man  sat.  Vice  and  deep  care  had  written  their  names  on  his  brow,  and 
notched  with  wrinkles  his  finelj-formed,  though  sinister  face.  An  outcast 
and  a  yagabond,  he  agun  returns,  after  many  wanderings  amidst  the 
haunts  of  the  outlawed  and  the  abandoned,  to  blast  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  those  who  did  him  no  wrong — ^to  throw  hb  cold  and  icj  shadow 
on  those  he  had  all  but  mined.  There  he  sat  brooding  and  planning, 
and,  through  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  his  soul,  ran  the  deep  current  of 
hifl  thoughts,  silently,  though  rapidly  along,  like  a  river  through  a  cavern, 
nncheered  by  one  gleam  of  light  or  sunshine. 

When  supper  was  ready,  Gerald  Wayland  followed  Tim  into  the  room 
which  the  ganger  and  his  friends  had  vacated,  and  where  he  was  again 
left  in  solitude.  He  eat  sparingly  of  the  humble  repast  which  was  laid 
before  him,  as  his  eyes  wandered  from  the  yellow,  cracked,  and  oobweb- 
festooned  ceiling  to  the  walls,  on  which  hung  crude-coloured  prints  in 
broken  frames,  and  spedmens  of  worsted  work  like  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
wrought  years  upon  years  before  by  some  worthy  female  ancestor  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  *'  Two  Rangers.''  An  old  portrait  in  oil,  perforated  by 
the  walking-sticks  of  excited  customers,  hung  over  the  mantel-piece,  flanked 
by  two  circular  old  mirrors,  which  had  been  broken  by  convivial  accident, 
bat  still  continued  to  sti<^  together,  and,  after  the  Venetian  fashion,  re- 
flected one  person's  face  in  hundreds  of  expressions.  The  ancient  mahogany 
chairs  and  tables,  grown  brown-black  from  age,  were  kept  together  at  then 
rheumatic  joints  by  strips  of  iron,  nailed  on  by  some  village  artificer.  The 
old  clock,  with  a  bronze  face  and  black  hands,  ticked  as  if  it  had  bron- 
chitis ;  and  when  it  struck  the  hour  it  seemed  to  groan  with  a  vehement 
hollowness  too  much  for  the  impaired  state  of  its  constitution.  Jaded  by 
his  travel,  and  having  repasted,  Wayland  at  length  summoned  Tim,  by 
means  of  a  small  hand-beU,  and,  having  ordered  some  brandy,  desired  that 
if  a  man  dressed  as  a  sailor  asked  for  him  he  should  be  shown  in. 

*'  What  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ?"  asked  Tim,  giving  a  knowing  look 
from  beneath  his  eyes  at  his  new  customer. 

*'  I  see,"  said  Wayland,  remarking  his  hesitation.  ^  How  long  is  it 
since  Captain  Rentoul  was  here  ?" 

Tim  looked  the  picture  of  astonishment  as  Wayland  continued — 

^'  He  may  be  here  while  I  am  absent ;  if  so,  tell  him  that  I  will  be 
back  within  an  hour  or  two.** 

As  he  passed  out,  after  leaving  Tim  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  he 
courteously  saluted  Mrs.  Flannedy,  who  stood  in  a  dark  room  off  the 
hall,  in  which  a  few  dirty-looking  barrels  and  some  long-necked  bottles 
were  ranged. 

Mrs.  Flannedy  was  a  round,  fat-faced  woman,  not  far  from  her  fiftieth 
year.  She  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  broad  as  she  was  long.  There  was  a 
knowing  twinkle  in  her  small  gray  eyes,  which,  like  her  nose,  were  sadly 
interfered  with  by  her  cheeks,  around  which  was  tied  a  red  silk  handker- 
chief. She  had  been  for  many  years  a  widow,  and  was  known  to  possess 
considerable  wealth ;  but  how  it  was  acquired  few  persons  knew,  although 
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it  was  hinted  more  than  once  that  sho  had  many  a  good  Teninre  on  the 
sea-coast,  not  more  than  a  mile  distant. 

In  a  voice  something  like  the  croak  of  a  jackdaw,  she  called  for  Tin 
after  the  stranger  had  taken  his  departure.  Tim,  having  cmmingly  looked 
abont  him  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  stranger  was  gone,  address- 
ing his  mistress,  said  : — 

'^  As  snre  as  your  name  is  Kitty  Flannedy,  that  fellow  gone  out  is  up 
for  mischief.  He's  as  knowing  as  a  certain  onld  gintleman  himself, 
and,  from  what  he  said,  I  think  yon  onght  to  tell  Jerry  Dempsey  never 
mind  going  down  to  the  rocks  with  the  ponies  for  the  dhrane  of  brandj 
and  the  handful  of  tobaccy.  He  knows  all  about  it,  and  be  knows  the 
captain  is  to  be  here  to-night.  Sure  he  towld  me,  woman,  to  tell  the  cap- 
tain (and  he  called  him  by  his  rale,  right  name  too,)  that  he  would  be  bad 
soon.*' 

The  colour  in  Mrs.  Flannedy's  face  went  and  came  while  Hm  wis 
making  his  statement,  and,  observing  that  be  had  excited  the  fears  of  his 
mistress,  he  continued — 

"  'Tisn't  the  thrifle  you  would  be  making  on  what  jon  will  ran  to- 
night, but  all  you  ever  made  will  be  taken  from  ye.  Instead  of  thnistiog 
me,  and  keeping  your  mind  to  yourself,  yon  were  always  telling  your  say- 
crets  to  them  sailors,  that  were  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow.  If  the 
gangers  come  to  hear  about  it,  Mr.  Tim  Slevin  (that's  myself)  will  be  a  nice 
wheelbarrow.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  he  made  an  offer  to  me  before  he  went 
out,  but  I  did  not  like  it  at  first ;  bnt,  now  that  I  think  on  it,  yon  onght 
to  do  it,  for  your  own  sake.  What  is  it  to  me  ?  bnt  I  would  not  like  to 
see  a  lone,  widdy  oman  like  you  wronged  out  of  all  yon  have." 

<^  What  did  he  ax  you  to  do,  Tim  ?^  groaned  Mrs.  flaimedy ;  *^  gire 
him  everything  if  he  don't  rune  me  !" 

*^  You  need  not  give  him  everything,  either,**  replied  Tim,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  deeply  concerned.  "  The  way  it  was  was  this — ^he  comes 
up  to  me,  and  sea  he,  ^  Tim  Slevin,  I  believe  that* s  your  name,  and  yoo 
was  always  a  friend  to  Mrs.  Flannedy'  (maning  you.)  '  11m  Slovin  is  my 
name,  sir,'  sez  I,  '  and  was  always  doin'  my  best  to  serve  Mrs.  Flannedy.' 
*  I  know  you  was,'  sez  he ;  ^  you  need  not  say  a  word  abont  that  as  evay 
one  knows  that ;  bnt  what  I  want  of  you  is  this,'  ses  he,  ^is  to  tell  yon 
that  I  know  where  all  the  tobaccy  is  in  the  haggert,  and  where  the  brandy 
is,  too.'" 

Mrs.  Flannedy  groaned  aloud,  and  wiped  her  f aee  with  tlie  ooraar  of 
her  apron. 

<'  <  The  divil,  you  do,'  sez  I,"  continned  Tim.  *  I  do,'  sea  he,  ^  and 
more.'  ' Don't  nund  more,'  sez  I.  ^ Well,'  sez  he,  'get  me  a huklred 
gnineys  in  goold  from  Mrs.  Fknnedy,'  sez  he,  '  and  there  will  be  no  more 
about  it,  and  if  you  don't,'  sez  he, '  as  smre  as  she  is  yoor  godmother,  aad 
your  mothers'  double  gossip,  I  wHl  have  all  she  has  in  the  world  s^ied, 
and  have  herself  and  yourself  cUpped  into  the  body  of  the  jaQ  for  high 
trayson.  Don't  let  any  one  know  die  is  giving  the  money  to  yon,'  sas  he^ 
^  it  must  be  all  a  saycret."' 
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^^  W31 1  ^ve  hkn  the  money,  Tim  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Flannedy,  who  wm 
^nite  OTercome  by  the  intelligenoe  which  she  had  receiTed. 

''  Give  it,  to  be  sure  you  will,"  replied  Tim,  ^^  and  if  he  should  be  speak- 
ing to  yon,  don't  yon  for  yonr  life  say  a  word  abont  it,  or  he  will  hand  it 
back  to  yon,  and  go  ofif  to  the  ganger  and  rone  as." 

"  An  I  bether  give  yon  the  money  now,  before  he  oomes  back  ?"  asked 
Mfb.  Flannedy. 

*'  To  be  sure  yon  are,"  observed  Tim,  who  was  much  afraid  the  retom 
of  the  stranger  would  prevent  him  defrauding  his  mistress. 

Mrs.  Flannedy  withdrew  for  a  short  time,  and  when  she  returned, 
she  gave  Tim  a  hundred  gnineas,  rolled  up  in  a  portion  of  a  stocking. 

As  Tim  stowed  away  his  prize,  he  observed,  ^'  Never  welcome  the 
spalpeen,  to  take  this  money  from  a  poor,  lone  oman,  bat  he  won't  be  the 
bether  of  it  ('  I  know  he  won't/  sud  Tim,  under  his  teeth,  '  for  he  will 
never  get  it,')"  and  he  withdrew,  impressing  on  his  mistress  the  necessity 
of  extreme  caution. 

When  Wayland  left  the  '^  Two  Sangers,*'  the  summer  moon  was 
rising  from  piles  of  fleecy  clouds,  and  threw  its  soft  and  solemn  light  over 
the  still  and  beauteous  landscape.  All  was  at  rest  but  the  soul  of  the 
rained  and  abandoned  Gerald  Wayland^  who  wended  his  way  towards  the 
school  in  which  his  son,  his  first  bom,  slept  near  his  many  school-fellows 
in  peaceful  rest.  The  moonlight  threw  his  shadow  on  the  road  as  the 
wretched  and  broken-down  outcast  stood  in  a  listening  attitnde,  when  he 
suddenly  started  at  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  ^'  Can  this  be 
Bentoul,"  thought  he ;  ''  if  so,  he  is  over  ponctuaL" 

**  A  fine  night,"  said  a  gruff  voice. 

*^  It  is,"  8^  Wayland,  ^'  but  a  bad  one  for  our  parposOy  as  I  fear  the 
moon  will  spoil  everything. 

'*  Nothing  of  the  kind,  fool ;  the  crew  of  the  "  Charmer'*  will  be  here 
before  we  have  our  plans  ready ;  what  can  a  schoolmaster  and  his  scholava 
do  to  rascals  like  yon  and  me,  with  twelve  armed  men  at  our  backs  ?  Show 
them  where  the  boy  is,  and  I  warrant  you  it  won't  be  long  before  they 
will  have  him  on  board  the  '^  Charmer"— ^o  backing  ont  now,  I  know  yon 
have  pluck— <]o  you  remember  the  time  yoa  threw  the  exciseman  over  the 
diff,  when  we  were  running  the  brandy  yonder  ?" 

"  Speak  low,"  said  Wayland ;  ^'  I  have  been  informed  the  boy  sleeps  in 
the  large  room  to  the  right  of  the  hall-door ;  yoa  may,  Bentonl,  know  very 
well  how  to  manage  a  vessel  in  bad  weather,  but  the  job  before  us  reqau«s 
mane  caation  than  you  think.    If  we  fail  in  this  attempt  we  are  lost." 

*'  How  much  would  your  wife  give  for  the  boy,  suppose  we  capture 
him  ?'*  asked  the  person  addressed  as  Bentonl. 

'^  All  that  she  possesses  in  the  world,"  replied  Wayland,  on  whose  face 
%  seowl  of  malice  settled  down  like  a  cload,  as  he  added — ''  She  will  not 
approve  of  my  being  the  moral  guardian  of  her  son,  through  whom  I  will 
mdffi  her  and  her  mother  open  tiieir  purse  strings." 

Rentonl  was  a  thin,  hud-featured  man,  apparently  aboot  forty  yean 
of  flge.    His  face  hore  a  most  forlnddbg  aspect,  owing  to  a  sfl^ne^eat 
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which  had  diTided  his  nose  and  deprived  him  of  the  st^t  of  one  of  his  ejres. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor,  and  although  iht  air  was  warm  ud 
balmj,  he  wore  a  large  red  mnffler  round  his  neck.  In  his  early  days,  he 
had  been  apprenticed  to  the  seafrom  a  Scotch  port.  When  still  jonog,  he 
picked  up  with  the  crew  of  a  smuggler,  and  the  calling  had  so  many  at- 
tractions for  him  that  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  improTe  his  own 
fortunes  by  defraudiog  the  rerenne.  By  the  profits  of  a  few  sncoessfol 
trips  he  succeeded  in  realising  as  much  as  enabled  him  to  purchase  the 
'^Charmer,"  and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Wayland  some  years  before,  when  he  gave  him  a 
passage  to  Rotterdam,  at  a  time  when  he  was  pursued  by  the  officers  of 
the  law,  on  a  charge  of  forgeiy. 

'^  I  bear  the  men  coming,"  observed  Rentoul ;  "  they  are  knowing 
rascals,  how  quiet  they  keep  their  tongues — ^they  know  there*s  a  prise 
ahead,  and  they  are  as  canny  as  if  they  were  running  a  f  raght  of  hnndj 
under  the  wake  of  a  cruiser.*' 

^'  That  is  the  proper  way ;  all  must  be  done  quietly,  but  no  violence  to 
the  boy,  for  that  would  ruin  all,"  ^^  Wayland,  in  whom  sdll  lingered  the 
expiring  embers  of  his  eariy  good  nature  and  affection — ^all  but  extioguished 
by  vicious  associations. 

^'  No  fear  of  vidence,"  replied  Rentoul,  ^'  and  as  for  quiet,  look  at  these 
lambs,"  as  he  pointed  to  seven  desperate  looking  fellows,  who  now  stood 
in  a  group,  under  the  shadow  of  an  old  tree  which  overhung  the  road. 

A  low  hissing  sound  from  Rentoul,  brought  the  new  comers  around  biis. 
They  presented  more  the  appearance  of  the  representations  of  pirates,  to 
be  seen  in  pictures,  than  of  sailors.  Brown  from  exposure  to  storm  and 
sunshine,  the  skin  on  their  faces  resembled  leather.  They  wore  loose  csps 
of  various  colours,  and  red  woollen  shirts  were  substituted  for  the  blue 
jackets.  Theur  legs  were  encased  in  high  jack-boots,  which  were  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  wade  under  a  load  in  shattow  water, 
and  to  protect  their  feet  and  legs  from  sharp  rocks  and  shingle,  when  heMr^ 
ing  a  cargo  to  the  shore. 

Addi«8sing  a  few  words  to  his  crew,  Rentoul  jomed  Wayland,  and  after 
a  brief  conversation,  the  later  opened  a  wicker  gate,  through  which  he 
entered,  followed  by  his  assodates.  For  some  time  they  moved  along 
in  the  shadow  of  a  hedge,  and  then  at  a  quicker  pace  entered  the  open 
field  or  lawn,  which  surrounded  the  mansion.  It  had  formerly  been  the 
family  residence  of  a  country  gentleman,  of  ample  fortune,  as  it  was 
supposed,  but  who  in  reality  became  only  the  inheritor  of  debts  acca* 
mulated  by  his  ancestors  for  generations.  It  was  one  of  those  quaiat 
old  fabrics,  built  of  red  brick,  with  high  pitched  roof,  and  lofty  gaUes, 
surmounted  by  huge  chinmeys.  The  ancientrfashioned  windows  weie 
nearly  level  with  the  walls  exteriorly,  and  were  furnished  widi  ni- 
merous  small  panes  of  mnrky-lookiog  glass.  The  pleasaunce  was  now  a 
play  ground,  but  there  still  remained  about  it  evidences  of  its  having  ones 
been  well  csjred  for.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  arrived  at  an  honour- 
able old  age,  though  hacked  and  broken  by  juvenile  mischief,  spoke  of  the 
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old  pleasaimce  in  its  palmy  dajSybefore  Sock  Lodge  was  sold  to  Mr.Boberts, 
the  priucipal  of  the  aeminaiy.  Charles  Wajlaod  had  been  pUced  at  this 
eBtablishmefit  by  his  mother  some  months  before,  and  as  he  had  the  xepn* 
tation  of  beuQg  the  heir  to  a  large  fortuiey  he  was  treated  with  more  than 
ordinary  respect  by  the  principal.  He  was  a  fine,  intelligent  boy,  of  abant 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  bore  a  strange  reseoablanise  to  his  wretched  lather, 
who  now,  with  Bentool  and  his  crew,  were  croaching  beneath  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  boy  slept.  Opening  a  windrtw 
with  the  greatest  cantion,  Wayland  beckoned  his  associates  to  draw  nearer, 
and  raising  himself  on  Ids  hands,  in  a  minnte  was  in  a  large  dormiiory, 
occopied  by  dreamers,  tued  from  their  day's  studies  and  pastimes.  Here  he 
stood  for  a  while  attentively,  and  haying  satisfied  himself  that  all  in  tiie 
apartment,  save  himself,  were  slombering,  he  went  direct  to  the  bed  where 
hia  son  was  sleeping,  proving  that  he  had  received  correct  information  firom 
some  person  conversant  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  school. 
Wayland  had  been  within  the  house  for  about  five  minates,  when  those 
ontside  heard  a  stifled  scream,  and  immediately  after  Wayland  almost 
threw  himself  from  the  window,  with  his  son  in  his  arms.  All 
within  the  house  was  terror  and  alarm.  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  usher 
stood  pictures  of  amazement.  A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  Charles 
Wayland  was  missed,  as  no  one  ever  dreamed  that  their  miexpected 
midnight  visitants  had  another  object  in  view  beyond  robbing  the  house  of 
any  valuables  which  it  contained. '  When  Mr.  Boberts  discovered  the  real 
state  of  afEaii3,  he  almost  lost  his  reason.  Messengers  were  despatched  in 
eTery  duection,  but  they  all  returned  stating  that  they  could  not  glean  the 
slightest  tidings  of  the  boy,  or  of  those  who  bore  him  away. 

^  What  shall  I  say  to  his  mother  ?**  said  Roberts  '^  after  all  the  caution 
she  gave  me  not  to  let  her  son  out  of  my  si^t — and  to  allow  hun  to  be 
jtUAen  out  of  my  house.     I  must  leave  for  town  at  once." 

There  was  no  sleep  at  Rock  Lodge  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  at  an 
early  hour  next  morning  Mr.  Roberts  was  on  his  way  to  Dublin. 

When  Wayland  joined  his  associates  he  gave  the  boy,  who  was  pal- 
sied with  terror,  to  Kentoul,  exclaiming — "  There  is  not  a  moment  to  he 
lost ;  foQow  me  for  the  coast  through  the  fields.''  The  desperato  band  of 
mffians  ran  for  some  time,  but  perceiving  they  were  not  pursued,  theQr 
begsn  to  walk  leisurely  along  a  by-path  which  led  to  the  roek-boond 
shore.  The  boy,  who  had  now  pacdally  recovered  from  his  terror,  besan 
to  weep  bitterly  and  call  for  help. 

^^  I  am  your  father,"  said  Wayland,  ^'  and  you  wiU  be  safe  witii  me. 
I  am  going  to  take  you  on  a  short  cruise  in  a  nice  yacht  lying  yonder ; 
bat  if  you  are  not  silent  you  will  regret  the  consequences."  The  child 
hecame  almost  convulsed,  as  he  tned  to  suppress  his  emotion,  and  he 
arrived  more  dead  than  alive  on  the  rocks  which  overhung  the  place  where 
the  *'  Charmer"  rose  and  fell  to  the  rumbling  waves  that  tumbled  to  the 
shore.  She  was  a  small  vessel,  schooner  rigged,  and  very  low  in  the  water. 
The  wind  was  blowing  gently  from  the  south-east,  and  the  declining  moon 
threw  a  faint  ^^Inuner  across  the  aea,  on  which  nothing  waa  to  be  seen  afioat. 
VOL.  u.  2d 
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M  ChaniMry  ahoy  I"  caDad  Bentool,  in  a  deep,  low  Ymoe,  and  the  almoii 
immediate  splaahing  of  oan  told  that  a  boat  was  making  for  the  shore, 
rowed  by  two  men  of  the  same  character  as  thoee  whom  we  have  aliesdy 
introdnoed  to  the  reader,  and  who  were  now  standing  with  Wayhmd,  hk 
aon,  and  Bentonl  on  the  narrow,  shelving  strand  bciween  the  rocks  and 
the  sea.  As  the  man  who  pfolled  the  bow  oar  stood  np,  with  boat*hook  m 
hand  to  ^  fend  off,"  Bentonl  asked  in  a  low  voice,  ''Did  lire.  Fhume^ 
send  down  her  people  to  take  the  cargo  home  ?^ 

'*Itis  safe  at  her  |daoe  these  four  honrs,  sir,*  replied  the  sailor; 
**  abont  twenty  ponies  and  two  carts  did  the  mkk  lively,  and  her  man 
Slevin,  who  was  dmnk,  I  bnm^t  aboard  for  fear  of  danger,  as  he  was 
getting  on  with  all  kinds  of  nonsense ;  besides,  I  was  afraid  he  had  been 
peaching,  as  he  had  a  bag  full  of  guineas,  which  he  was  showing  to  the 
Inbbers  that  were  with  him.  So  I  stowed  him  away  in  the  boat,  and  wha 
I  got  him  aboard,  pnt  him  in  the  forecastle,  and  doeed  the  batch  on,  but 
not  till  I  got  to  windward  of  his  shinen,  which  are  in  yonr  cabin." 

*'  We  are  in  luck  to*nij^t,  boys,**  said  Bentonl,  *'  and  we  mnst  be  we& 
to  sea  before  daylight,  so  we  had  better  get  the  young  gentl^nan  into  the 
boat  as  quickly  as  possible." 

What  deep  sorrow  and  heart  desolation  was  ezpreased  in  the  face  of 
the  poor  boy  as  he  was  taken,  by  rough  and  desperate  men,  he  knew  not 
whiUier  I  He  wept  bitterly  as  the  bMt  dashed  rapidly  through  the  water 
to  the  schooner.  In  a  short  time  all  were  on  board,  and  Charles  seated 
himself  on  the  carriage  of  a  long  swivel-gnn  that  was  run  out  bdow  the 
taffrail,  and  wept  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  The  canvas  was  hoisted  with 
the  greatest  alacrity,  and  the  head  of  the  '*  Charmer"  slowly  paid  round  to 
seaward.  As  she  began  to  feel  the  breeze  she  went  through  the  sea  like  a 
witch,  and  the  crew  lounged  about  the  deck  smoking,  while  they  enjoyed 
tlfe  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Tim  Slevin  and  his  money.  This  worthy, 
on  being  liberated  from  hb  prison  in  the  bold,  ascended  to  the  deck  and 
threw  a  look  of  unutterable  amasement  around  him  when  he  discovered, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  at  sea.  He  broke  out  into  a  paroxyism  of 
aelf-accnsations,  in  which  he  admitted  that  he  deserved  being  transported  for 
having  robbed  his  aunt,  and  for  belying  the  fine  gentleman  that  he  met  the 
night  before.  Tim's  explanation  of  the  way  he  came  by  the  hundred  gniness 
elevated  htm  considerably  in  the  estimation  of  all  on  board,  and  reeved 
him  from  the  suspicion  of  being  an  informer  to  the  excise.  But  Tim's 
miafortime  had  only  commenced,  as  up  to  the  present  the  sea  was  compa- 
ratively smooth,  with  a  brisk  gaf-topsail  breeae  blowing  steadily. 

Qiving  directions  to  keep  the  vessel  dose  to  the  Isad,  Bentonl  de- 
scended to  the  cabin,  which  was  very  large  for  a  vessel  of  such  small 
proportions  as  the  **  Charmer."  A  nnmber  of  lockers,  the  covers  of  which 
served  for  seats,  surrounded  the  apartment,  and  above  these  were  four 
berths,  in  one  of  which  poor  little  Charley  was  fast  asleep,  forgetful  for  a 
while  of  his  first  sorrow.  A  self-balandng  lamp  hung  from  the  centre  of 
(he  top  light  above  a  table,  at  which  Qerald  Wayland  sat  with  his  face 
buried  in  hia  hands.    He  started  as  if  fit>m  a  drram  as  Bentonl  entered, 
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and  assnmuig  an  air  of  carelessness,  obserired,  ^'  We  are  getting  fine 
weather,  and  I  hope  jon  will  have  no  difficulty  in  putting  me  ashore  to 
night,  as  I  mnst  see  my  wife  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  terms  with  her 
aK»nt  our  boy  there,"  pointing  to  the  berth  where  Charley  was  sleeping. 
^  I  expect  to  make  five  thousand  of  the  transaction,  half  which  shall  be 
yonrs,  the  rest  mine,"  and  his  heavy  bloodshot  eyes  fell  beneath  the  fixed 
gase  of  Bentonl. 

The  latter,  as  he  bent  forward  to  where  Wayland  was  sitting  said,  "  I 
know  yon  to  be  treacherous  and  deceitful — stare  not,  you  know  what  I 
say  is  tiie  truth.  You  know  too  many  of  my  secrets,  and  I  feel  an  interest 
in  yon  on  that  account,  but,  perhaps,  I  would  not  have  the  advantage  of 
enjoying  so  much  of  your  company  if  it  was  safe  for  you  to  be  much  ashore. 
Yon  aie  my  debtor  to  a  large  amount,  the  hard-earned  money  which  I  lent, 
jOQ  gambled  and  squandered  in  Holland.  You  can  go  ashore  and  see  your 
irifie,  hot  it  18  /  who  shall  be  paid  for  delivering  up  the  boy,  he  goes  not 
asfaoie  with  yon,  he  can  remain  on  board  till  you  release  him.  It  is  clear 
Ihat  yon  do  not  know  David  Rentoul." 

WayUmd  grew  ashy  pale,  and  Rentoul  seeing  his  advantage  continued : 
*'  I  will  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  hanging  yourself,  but  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  keep  me  longer  as  your  dupe  and  your  fool.  I  will  make 
a  short  trip  this  voyage,  perhaps  to  Brest  or  Havre,  and  will  be  off  the 
Wicklow  coast  within  a  fortnight.  You  know  where  you  can  hear  from 
me." 

*'  If  the  boy  comes  with  me  matters  can  be  managed  more  easily,*' 
observed  Wayland,  quailing  beneath  the  searching  look  of  Rentoul, 
who  i^peared  to  have  been  weighmg  matters  cautiously,  for  he  rose  from 
his  seat  and  laying  his  right  hand  on  Wayland's  shoulder  said, ''  I  will  pat 
yon  ashore  safe  to-night,  and  I  will  keep  this  craft  on  and  off  the  land  for 
two  dajTS,  which  will  be  ample  time  for  you  to  return  after  having  done 
your  business."  Wayland,  seeing  that  he  had  no  alternative  assented, 
and  he  went  on  deck  accompanied  l^  Bentoul,  leaving  the  boy  alone 
asle^. 

The  wind  had  freshened  considerably  as  the  day  advanced,  and  a  heavy 
sea  was  running  as  the  schooner  stood  close  hauled  for  the  land.  Tim 
Slevin,  who  was  undergoing  all  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness,  stood  near  the 
weather  fore-shrouds,  the  most  miserable  of  mortals.  The  heavy  rolling 
of  the  vessel  awoke  Charley  to  misery,  and  Bentoul  and  his  father  having 
fuled  to  comfort  him,  Jervis  took  him  forward  amongst  the  crew.  The  sailors, 
with  their  old  and  well-known  affection  for  children,  soon  assisted  in  pacify- 
ing ihdryonng  acquaintance,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  forgot  all  his  cares 
and  was  soon  at  home  in  the  centre  of  his  rough  companions.  He  always 
exhibited  fear  when  his  father  approached  him,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
permitted  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  forecastle  with  the  sailors,  who 
seemed  delighted  with  their  young  messmate. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  as  the  schooner  neared  a  bold  headland 
that  jutted  out  into  the  sea,  and  a  sharp  look  out  was  kept  from  fear  of 
hreakeiB.    The  sun  had  set  for  some  time,  and  in  the  dim  twilight  the  head 
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of  the  schooner  were  taken  in,  and  the  mmbling  of  the  diain  cable 
told  that  one  of  the  anchors  had  been  let  go.  One  of  her  boats  was  qnicklj 
bwered,  and  two  sailors  having  taken  their  places  at  the  oaia  waited  (or 
Wajland  and  Tim  Slevin,  who  were  to  be  pat  ashore. 

^'  I  think,*'  said  lientonl,  addressing  Wajland,  ^'  this  wonid  be  as  good 
a  place  as  you  cotdd  select  to  signal  us  when  yon  return,  but  don  t  be 
longer  away  than  this  time  the  night  after  next,  as  it  would  be  more  than 
dangerous  to  remain  about  here  longer.'* 

'^  If  you  let  the  boy  come  with  me  it  would  be  better,"  said  Waylandi 
"  yon  do  not  fear  that  I  will  not  return  ?" 

'^  Hear  me»"  replied  Rentoul,  ^'  I  have  given  you  my  answer,  and  if 
you  are  not  here  at  the  time  I  have  fixed,  I  simply  go  to  sea  without  yon, 
and  you  can  enjoy  the  company  of  some  of  your  legal  friends  who,  you 
are  aware,  would  give  much  to  renew  your  acquaintance." 

*^  I  will  be  here  at  the  time  you  have  fixed,"  said  Wayland,  moodily, 
as  he  stepped  over  the  side,  and,  accompanied  by  Tim  Slevin,  toc^  hi^  seat 
in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  which  was  rocking  violently  with  the  motion  of 
the  sea.     As  Slevin  held  on  by  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  Rentoul  told  him 

to  inform  his  aunt  that  he  would  be  in  R within  a  fortnight,  when  he 

expected  she  would  square  her  accounts,  and  Tim  was  so  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  getting  ashore,  promised  to  do  what  he  was  directed.  Aft»  a 
hard  pull  he  and  Wayland  were  safely  landed,  and  no  sooner  had  be  pat 
his  foot  on  the  shore  than  he  scrambled  over  rocks  and  boulders  tilt  he 
reached  the  main  road,  and  started  at  a  rapid  pace  for  his  aunt's  resideoce 

at  R .     When  the  boat  returned,  the  schooner  was  not  long  in  getting 

nnder  weigh,  and  Wayland,  who  had  lingered  on  the  shore,  proceeded  to 
meet  the  mail  coach  for  Dublin. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Mr.  Rogers  left  his  school  at 
Rock  Lodge,  he  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  and  filled  with  the  most  serious  ap- 
prehension, he  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Wayland,  situated  in  a 
fashionable  part  of  the  city.  He  knocked  at  the  hall-door,  and,  being 
known  to  the  servant,  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Wayland  and  her  mother.  Before  he  had  time  to  open  his  lips,  Mrs.  Wayland 
ran  towards  him  and  catching  him  by  the  hand  eidaimed,  ^^  I  hope  nothing 
has  happened  Charles  ?" 

'^  No  madam,**  replied  Rogers,  trembling  from  head  to  foot ;  ^'  some 
persons  broke  into  the  dormitory  of  my  institution  last  night,  and  carried 
off  my  dearest  pupil — ^your  son !" 

Mrs.  Wayland  heard  no  more,  and  utteriog  a  piercing  shriek  fell 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  Her  affectionate  mother,  who  was  nearly 
as  much  overcome  as  her  daughter  by  what  she  had  just  heard,  with  the 
assistance  of  Rogers,  raised  the  insensible  lady  from  the  floor  and  placed 
her  on  a  sofa.  A  considerable  time  ehpsed  before  she  recovered  her 
consciousness^  and  when  she  awoke  to  misery  she  seemed  as  if  her  reason 
was  forsaking  her.  When  she  had  in  some  way  recovered  from  the  fearfal 
shock  she  had  received,  she  accused  hei*sclf  for  having  allowed  her  boy  from 
under  her  roof.     "  It  would  have  been  better,"  said  she,  ^*  that  he  haid  died 
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than  to  hayefaUen  into  the  bands  of  that  terrible  man — that  fiend  in  hnmaa 
shape."  • 

"  Whom  do  you  mean,  Hester  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Stanley ;  "  who  do  you 
think  has  taken  off  the  boy  ?" 

*  His  father,"  answered  Mrs.  Wayland,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat  and 
walked  across  the  room  to  Rogers,  her  dark  black  eyes  flashing  with  in- 
dignation, as  she  personated  the  grandeur  of  a  mother's  sorrow.  Addressing 
him  she  said :  '^  It  is  to  your  care  and  vigilance  I  am  indebted  for  being 
left  childles!^  !**  She  sought  to  proceed  but  her  emotion  was  too  great,  and 
she  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  weeping  which  told  of  her  heart's  distress, 
and  as  the  schoolmaster  withdrew,  the  unfortunate  lady  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 

Hester  Stanley  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
lovely  belles  of  her  time.  The  daughter  of  a  general  in  the  army,  and  the 
po^essor  of  a  splendid  fortune  in  her  own  right,  as  might  be  expected, 
her  suitors  were  numerous  and  distinguished.  She  refused  alliances  most 
tempting,  and  a  coronet  could  be  hers  if  she  only  consented  to  many  a 
young  and  accomplished  nobleman — ^no,  she  loved  Gerald  Wayland,  whom 
she  had  met  when  a  mere  girl,  and  with  time  her  affection  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  for  him,  and  despite  the  most  active  opposition  of  her  parents  and 
relatives,  she  became  his  wife  when  she  arrived  at  her  eighteenth  year, 
Wayland  had  spent  much  of  his  life  on  the  continent,  and  was  remark- 
able for  the'  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  for  a  fine  face  and  manly  figure. 
He  was  second'  to  none  in  all  that  would  denote  that  he  was  possessedof 
large  means  ;  and  his  many  rivals  sought  to  out-do  him,  but  in  vain,  in  the 
breed  of  his  horses  or  the  elegance  of  bis  equipages.  His  bachelor  suppers 
were  quite  rtcherche^  and  it  was  remarked  of  his  play  that  he  lost  with  as 
much  good  humour  as  if  he  had  won  ;  but  it  was  also  remarked  that  he 
seldom  lost  when  playing  for  a  large  stake.  After  his  marriage,  for  nearly 
twelve  monthi^,  he  was  quite  domesticated,  and  it  was  everywhere  admitted 
that  few  riiarried  people  lived  so  happily  as  the  Waylands.  Some  time  after 
the  birth  of  his  son,  mysterious  looking  men  were  in  the  habit  of  calling 
on  him,  and  his  old  light-heartedness  and  gaiety  seemed  to  forsake  him, 
and  night  after  night  he  was  away  from  home,  and  on  his  return  at  day- 
break, he  addressed  his  wife  in  rude  and  coarse  language.  Time  wore  on, 
and  the  same  way  of  life  continued,  until  one  morning  he  came  home  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement.  He  went  to  where  his  wife  and  child  were 
sleeping,  and  seating  himself  on  a  chair  near  the  bed-side,  said : — 

**"  Hester,  I  have  drawn  heavily  on  your  means  of  late.  I  know  you 
have  no  money  by  you,  but  unless  you  lend  me  your  jewels  I  am  ruined  l" 

♦*  What  is  mine  is  yours,"  said  the  confiding  wife,  **  and  you  shall  have 
the  jewels,  though  I  don't  like  to  part  with  them,  whenever  you  require 
them." 

**  All  will  be  right  again,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  pay  you  back  with 
interest." 

That  night  he  went  out  as  usual  to  the  gambling  hell,  in  which  were 
assembled  terrible  and  desperate  men — ^fools  who  were  trying  to  retrieve 
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their  lost  fortanes,  aliAfpen  and  forgers,  broken-doim  g«mblen»  and  those 
who  were  uld  to  have  made  large  mmM  on  the  follies  of  othm.  la  the 
coarse  of  that  night  Wayland  staked  his  wife's  jewels  and  lost,  and  know- 
ing that  he  was  rained  if  he  did  not  make  some  desperate  move,  he  forged 
the  name  of  a  friend  to  a  draft  for  a  large  amoanty  and  partially  retriefed 
his  night's  losses.  Day  hy  day  he  sank  deeper  in  crime  and  infamy,  ud 
the  old  genera),  the  father  of  his  wife,  died,  after  seemg  his  worst  fears  oos- 
eeming  Wayltnd  realised.  By  degrees  Us  honse  was  stripped  of  all  iti 
vaiaablos,  and  his  career  of  Tioe  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  closing  bj 
bis  friend  coming  forward  and  pronouncing  the  draft  a  forgery.  Wbeo 
the  knowledge  of  the  transaction  was  imparted  to  the  nnfortnnate  wife,  tlie 
amount  of  the  draft  was  transmitted  by  her  to  the  person  whose  name  her 
gailty  haaband  had  forged,  and  that  night  Hester  and  her  child  went  to 
the  honse  of  her  mother,  and  within  a  week  they  both  were  on  their  way  for 
the  sonth  of  France,  where  they  remained  np  to  a  few  months  prerioos  to 
the  opening  of  onr  narratiye.  Wayland,  after  the  departnre  of  hu  wife,  fell 
into  the  lowest  walks  of  vice  and  crime,  and  to  avoid  being  brooght  to 
justice,  and  fearing  that  he  would  be  captured  by  some  of  his  nnmeroos 
porsaers,  retired  to  the  continent,  nnder  the  patronage  of  C^itain  Rentool, 
of  the  <<  Cbarmer." 

On  the  evening  after  Rogers  had  informed  Mrs.  Wayland  ol  the  abdnetaon 
of  her  son,  Gerald  Wayland  stood  at  the  hall-door  of  the  honae  in  which 
his  wife  resided.  He  knocked  gently,  and  when  the  servant  made  his  ap- 
pearance, desired  him  to  inform  his  mistress  that  a  man  had  called  who  cooJd 
give  some  information  of  her  son,  and  he  was  immediately  oondncted  to  the 
room  where  Hester  and  her  mother  were  in  ail  the  agony  of  heartfelt  sorrow. 
As  the  wretched  ontcast  entered,  Hester  approached  and  asked  in  a  tremn- 
loas  voice,  what  was  the  natare  of  the  information  he  deaued  to  communi- 
cate? 

''  I  can  tell  yon  all  abont  your  son,  bnt  I  cannot  tell  yon  all  at  once.' 
He  paused,  and  there  was  no  reply  from  Hester  for  some  minutes,  at 
length  she  solemnly  said,  *'  I  know  you,  and  I  know  your  mission,  coold 
yon  not  remember  all  the  wrong  yon  have  done  to  me,  and  for  that  reason 
have  pity  on  me,  you  have  again  risen,  as  if  from  the  dead,  to  be  a  corse 
to  me,  and  to  blast  the  only  hope  to  which  I  have  dnng.  I  know  jou 
have  carried  off  my  boy  I — ^where  is  he  ?  oh,  do  not  harm  him  1  and  I  will 
pray  for  yon,  I  will  bless  yon !  take  all  I  have,  and  restore  him  to  me." 

*'  I  want  money,  and  you  have  it,"  replied  Wa^iand.  '^  I  am  the  boyV 
father,  and  have  as  good  a  right  to  keep  him  as  yon  have.  What  will  yon 
give  me  if  I  abandon  that  right,  and  restore  the  boy,  whom  you  appear  to 
be  so  fond  of — say  five  thonsand  pounds  in  round  nnmbers,"  and  the  mfBan 
swaggered  through  the  room  with  an  air  of  affected  carelessness. 

*'  Yon  wonld  rob  your  son  as  you  have  robbed  his  mother,"  said  Hester, 
^*  bot  tell  me,  where  is  my  child  ?" 

'*  Safe  where  you  cannot  come  at  him,  unless  you  comply  with  my  con- 
ditions,"  replied  Wayland,  whose  attention  was  attracted  by  the  shnflliogof 
feet  on  the  stairs.     He  sprang  towards  the  window,  but  the  shutters  were 
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doeed,  and  in  a  moment  he  stood  at  bay,  in  the  presence  of  us  constables.' 
He  drevr  a  pair  of  pistols  from  inside  his  coat,  and,  holding  one  in  each 
hand,  prepared  to  sell  his  life  dearlj. 

Making  a  msh  towards  the  door,  he  had  nearly  gained  it,  when  a  pistol 
shot,  fired  by  one  of  the  constables,  hit  him  in  the  back  and  passed  into 
his  chest.  Hester  and  her  mother  fled  from  the  room  when  the  constables 
entered,  and  Wayland,  who  now  lay  bleeding  on  the  floor,  called  for  his 
wife,  who  was  speedily  by  his  side.  He  fixed  his  eyes  npon  her,  but  oonld 
not  speak,  at  length  with  an  effort,  which  seemed  to  give  him  intense  tor- 
ture, he  saidy  ^'  the  boy  Charles  is  in  the  schooner,"  and  he  waved  his  hands, 
as  if  trying  to  indicate  the  direction,  when  a  khid  of  convolsive  shudder 
passed  throogh  his  frame,  and  Grerald  Wayiand  was  a  corpse.  This  fear- 
fnl  scene,  which  oocorred  as  qoickly  as  it  could  be  told,  excited  in  the  minds 
of  all  present  a  feeling  of  horror,  Hester  and  her  mother  fled  from  the 
house,  which  was  left  in  possession  of  the  constables  and  their  gnilty  yictim. 
The  day  bat  one  after  his  death  his  remains  were  consigned  to  a  nameless 
graye.  Weary  and  anxions  were  the  days  and  nights  which  the  sorrowing 
Hester  spent  wuting  for  some  tidings  of  her  son.  Nothing  could  be 
^aned  from  what  her  dying  hosbaad  said,  beyond  the  fact  thi^  the  child 
was  on  board  a  vessel.  The  captdn  of  the  schooner  kept  his  word  with 
Wayland,  and  at  the  time  appointed  he  ^'  hove-to**  off  the  place  where 
he  had  landed.  The  boat  was  in  readiness,  and  good  ''  look  out"  was  kept 
daring  the  night  for  Wayland,  who  was  never  destined  to  retnm.  As  the 
son  was  abont  to  rise  Bentonl  resolved  to  stay  no  longer,  bat  to  make  a 
ran  for  Rotterdam.  Accordingly  all  hands  were  piped,  and  the  '^  Charmer,*' 
soon  after  sanrise,  was  on  her  course  for  Holland. 

Charley  seemed  to  enjoy  sea  life  vastly,  and  even  Bentonl  hegui  to  feel 
a  kind  of  affection  for  the  boy,  who  was  now  rigged  in  sailor  trim.  The 
coarse  blue  jacket  wai  studded  over  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  a  can- 
vas trousers,  and  a  check  shirt,  made  the  little  tar  look  as  comic  as  pes* 
siUe.  He  enjoyed  the  voyage  much,  and  when  the  '^  Charmer^  arrived 
at  her  destination  he  was  taken  ashore,  where  it  was  clear  poor  Charley 
would  be  on  the  high  road  to  destruction  unless  his  nautical  career  soon 
terminated.  Little  did  the  poor  fellow  think  of  the  deep  anguish  which 
his  absence  occasioned  to  one  who  had  singled  him  out  of  the  whole  world 
to  love  and  cherish. 

The  '^  Charmer,"  in  a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  got  on  board  her  cargo, 
and  on  a  fine  night  put  to  sea  for  the  coast  of  Ireland.  On  clearing 
the  land  the  wind  began  to  blow  in  heavy  squalls,  which  from  time  to 
time  put  the  schooner^s  gunwale  under.  The  sea  assumed  a  dark  slate 
colour  as  it  tumbled  and  tossed  about.  The  wind  grew  stronger  but 
steadier  as  Bentonl  ordered  all  the  hatches  to  be  battened  down,  and  two 
reefs  to  be  '^  taken  in"  in  the  mainsail  and  the  fore  and  aft  foresaiL  The 
jibboom  was  boused,  and  everything  made  handy  for  bad  weather.  Away 
she  went  into  the  sea-way  like  a  dolphin,  running  fnlly  twelve  knots  with 
every  tack  on  her  "  drawing,"  and  her  weather  shrouds  playing  music  for 
the  sneeting  south-Mter  whktiing  after  her  abaft  the  beam.    At  daylight 
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the  Wind  roie  to  a  storm,  but  the  ^*Oharmer,"  on  being  **  dose  reefed," 
seemed  to  like  it,  and  made  great  rnnnmg.  It  was  as  ranch  as  conld  be 
accomplished  to  keep  Chtrlej  below  during  the  stonn,  and  when  the  wea- 
ther moderated  he  conld  not  be  induced  to  leare  the  deek.  As  the 
schooner  neared  the  Arklow-banks,  Rentonl,  who  bad  been  anxiously  look- 
ing to  windward,  said  to  the  pilot,  *'  I  don't  like  that  craft  on  onr  starboard 
tack.  If  she  is  not  after  ns  what  business  has  she  to  be  making  for  the 
land  here.     Do  yon  know  this  part  of  the  coast  well?* 

The  reply  was  in  the  affirmatiye,  accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  it 
mm\d  be  advisable  to  stand  in  for  the  land.  The  seasonable  hint  was  at  once 
acted  on,  and  the  schooner  was  soon  sailing  briskly  over  the  dreaded 
Arklew-banks.  ^  We  have  not  an  inch  to  spare  here,  sir,'*  snd  the  pilot, 
as  the  ^Oliarmei^  stood  in  boldly  for  the  land,  and  as  the  wind  began  to 
give  indications  of  ^yrng  away,  many  an  anxious  glance  was  thrown  at  the 
cmser  which  stood  upright  in  the  heaving  sea,  with  her  sails  flapping  for 
want  of  wind. 

**  The  breeze  has  failed  him,  and  will  fail  us  soon,^  said  RentouL  ^*  Ah ! 
they  are  taking  to  the  boats,''  and,  as  he  foretold,  the  wind  died  suddenly 
away,  and  the  schooner  rose  and  fell  like  a  log  on  the  sea.  '^  It  is  all  over 
with  the  ^  Charmer,' "  continued  Ren  ton! ;  ^*  all  we  have  for  it  is  to  make 
for  the  land  in  the  boat,  and  I  think  we  can  out-pull  them  revenue  lubbers." 
When  the  boat  was  being  got  over  the  side  the  schooner  gave  a  Inrch  in 
a  sea,  which  struck  the  boat  and  stove  her  in.  Thus  deprived  of  all  chance 
of  escape,  the  '^  Charmer"  and  her  crew  and  cargo  became  an  easy  prize 
to  her  pursuers. 

The  cruiser's  boats  were  soon  alongside,  and  Rentonl  and  his  orew,  in- 
cluding Charley,  were  conveyed  on  board  the  cutter,  which  brought  the 
schooner  into  Dublin.  On  arriving  Rentonl  told  who  Chariey  was,  and 
he  was  at  once  restored  to  his  mother.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
''  Charmer"  and  her  cargo  were  condemned  as  a  prize,  or  that  Rentoul  and 
his  crew  had  to  spend  several  months  in  jul.  It  was  said  the  skipper 
was  paid  by  Mrs.  Flannedy  after  hb  liberation,  and  that  he  returned  home 
to  live  on  the  savings  of  his  adventurous  life,  l^m  Slevin  married,  and 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  ^  Two  Rangers"  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Flan- 
nedy. Tim  often  recorded  his  firat  and  only  voyage.  Hester  and  her  son 
went  to  live  on  the  continent,  and  the  last  that  was  heard  of  Charley  was 
that  he  had  entered  the  Austrian  army,  and  had  risen  to  eminence  in  his 
profession. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  IRELAND. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  England  has  been,  more  than  all  its  other  aonroes 
of  fortune,  the  greatest  spring  of  its  vast  wealth.  With  the  piodnct  of  Uie 
mills  of  Lancashire  half  the  world  has  been  clothed*  The  Siberian  Mojik, 
in  the  far  North,  ronnd  by  the  icy  seas  and  froaen  rivers  of  polar  elimeiy 
has  enjoyed  his  cotton  garment  as  a  Inxniy  cheaply  auppUad  to  him,  not- 
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witbftttndmg  heary  torifis,  by  the  "  Nation  of  Shopkeepers,"  as  Napoleon 
the  First  need  to  term  the  English  people.  The  hiack  Ahorigines  of 
Australia,  in  the  forest  of  scmh  with  which  the  land  of  Kangaroos  abounds, 
have  worn  the  pleasing  tissne,  and  admired  its  texture  as  something  of 
which  to  be  proud.  The  Chinese,  Mongols,  and  Tartars,  Taepings  and 
Imperialists,  with  eqnal  impartiality  have  been  endued  with  it.  The  Hindu 
and  AiFghan  tribes,  the  Sikh  and  Cashmerian  hav0  rejoiced  in  the  prints  of 
Manchester.  Everywhere,  from  the  snows  of  Spitzbergen  to  the  sands  of 
Egypt,  cotton  has  been  king,  and  waved  his  sceptre  with  equal  sway,  and 
in  triumphant  monopoly  over  the  salons  of  Paris,  '^  amid  fair  women 
and  brave  men,**  to  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople  and  Dehli,  and  amid  the 
wildernesses  of  countries  yet  but  half  peopled. 

This  cotton  manufacture  creates  a  vast  trade.  Ships  laden  with  its 
raw  material,  for  the  purpose  of  fabrication,  swept  the  seas  to  England, 
from  those  lands  where  the  plant;  the  ^^gossf/pium  herhacmrC*  was  produced. 
Nubian  slaves  gathered  it  in  the  fields  of  Egyptian  fellahs,  and  it  came 
from  the  ports  of  Palestine  to  Liverpool.  Indian  lyots  picked  it  in  the 
season  from  cotton  plants  in  the  gardens  fi*om  Bengal  to  Beloochistan ;  bnt 
nostly  from  the  plantations  of  Southern  America  came  the  staple  England 
required  for  her  mills.  All  the  supplies  from  every  portion  of  the  world 
were  together  hardly  equal  to  one-fourth  of  that  which  was  afforded  by  the 
States  *  now  coufederated  in  war  against  the  American  Union,  and,  conse- 
quently, one-fourth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England  can  now  only  be 
carried  on,  until  again  peace  settles  down  amid  the  belligerents  of  the  far 
West.  It  must  be  so  until,  as  before,  the  shovel  and  the  hoc  are  busy  in 
tiw  plantations  of  Louisiana,  Carolina,  and  Florida,  and  the  song  of  the 
field-hand  is  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the  air,  when  the  thundering  gun, 
the  rattling  rifle,  and'  the  hoarse  voice  of  command  are  hushed  in  the 
halcyon  calm  of  a  tranquil  country. 

Bnt  in  the  meantime  what  are  people  to  do  for  cotton  ?  Already  fabrics 
of  that  material  have  been  raised  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  they  shall  take  a  higher  range.  This  could  be  regarded  as 
a  temporary  inconvenience  surmounted  by  patience,  but  patience  would 

*  Id  1860  we  receivtad  the  following  eapplies  of  cotton  from  the  midermen- 
ti<»ied  countries  :->Umted  States,  2,581,000  Wea ;  Brmzil,  103,000 bales;  Egypt, 
109,000  bales;  West  Indies,  1,000  bales;  East  Indies,  563,000  bale»;  total, 
3,366,000  bales.  The  total  amounts  of  cotton  imported  into  Liverpool  in  the 
84  months  to  the  15th  of  September,  in  1861  and  1862  were  respectively  as 
follow  :—To  September,  1861,  H  months,  2,508,672  bales;  to  September, 
18i2,  8i  months,  725,917  bales;  deficiency,  1,782,755  bales.  The  average 
prices  of  Few  Orleans  cotton,  September,  1861,  and  S^tember,,  1862,  were  : — 
ti  1861,  from  7id.  to  lOJd.  per  lb. ;  in  1862,  from  24d,  to  30d.  per  lb. ;  in- 
creiise,  16|d.  to  2Qd.  per  lb.,  or  more  than  200  per  cent.  In  ordinary  times  the 
price  of  yam,  40's,  has  been  from  4d.  to  5d.  per  lb.  more  thain  the  price  of  the 
imw  eotton,  and  a  proportionate  additional  price  for  weaying.  In  1862,  it  has 
been  no  unusual  thing  for  the  spinner  and  manufacturer  to  £kke  orders  for  the 
yam  and  the  cloth,  at  the  market  price  on  the  day  of  sale  of  the  raw  cotton 
from  which  it  was  made.  These  facts  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
xmpsralleled  extent  of  the  present  cotton  crisis. 
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be  threadbtre,  as  all  cotton  materiak  will  be,  loog  before  relief  caa  be 
afforded.  The  American  war  ia  one  of  those  which  is  not  soon  to  be  endei 
Long  as  a  stem  chase,  which  maritime  proverbs  describe  aa  a  long  chsse, 
civil  wars  have  ever  been ;  and  the  American  civil  war,  with  snch  power  npos 
one  side,  aad  such  skill,  and  danntlessness,  and  determination  npon  the 
other,  will  be  a  very  long  war  indeed.  Even  when  it  is  over,  however  it 
may  end,  the  peacefnl  avocations  that  once  were  carried  on  in  the  sonth  will 
be  a  considerable  time  before  thej  can  be  practised  in  the  same  vigour  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  previous  to  the  eruption  of  this  contest  Tbb  b  t 
fact  which  demonstrates  that  a  substitute,  more  or  less  competent  for  sop- 
plying  the  general  uses  of  cotton  will  be  required.  What  is  that  substitnte 
to  be  ?  Recently  the  public  mind  was  filled  with  the  details  of  a  discoveiy 
which  was  to  be  a  perfect  substitute  for  the  material  wanting.  Alba 
marina,  prepared  by  a  certain  process  waa  to  supersede  cotton  fibre,  it 
was  to  be  woven  into  a  fabric  whose  texture  was  to  be  aa  available  for 
general  use  as  cotton  was.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  first  brush  of  excite- 
ment thus  created,  jute,  an  article  before  selling  in  the  msricet  at  a  low 
price,  went  up  to  £38  per  ton.  A  reaction  set  in,  and  it  dropped  dowa  to 
£24,  and  finally  seemed  to  be  settling  for  a  further  reduction.  Nothiog 
more  amply  demonstrates  that  the  soetera  marina,  or  jute,  will  not  afford  a 
substitote  for  cotton,  than  this  fact,  that  the  sostera  marina,  and  jute,  ia  a 
failure,  and  that  in  some  other  material  muat  be  found  n  substitute  for 
cotton.  Of  a  material  which  has  afforded  a  substitute  perfectly  like  is 
tissue,  colour,  and  strength  we  shall  say  something. 

Now  there  is  one  stuff  which  cotton  has  very  much  snbadtnted,  tad 
that  is  linen,  and  there  is  a  certainty  that  in  those  uses  in  which  cotton  has 
substituted  it,  we  must  revert  to  the  use  of  linen  again.  That  condosioo 
cannot  be  avoided.  The  linen  trade  of  Ireland  must  thus  receive  a  veiy 
great  impetus,  and  it  is  no  exaggerated  estimate  to  make  that  within  one 
year  the  consumption  of  linen  must  be  double  of  its  present  proportions. 
Now,  one  Irish  province,  Ubter,  has  thriven  wonderfully  on  this  last  rem- 
nant of  our  native  manufactore.  The  richest  men  in  Ireland  are  in  Belfast. 
The  most  thriving  community  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  the  towns  of 
the  north.  What  a  meaning  then  is  there  not  iu  the  fact,  that  the  trsde 
which  has  made  the  people  so  proeperous,  so  thriving,  and  so  bopefol, 
affords  every  immediate  prospect  of  an  incresse,  to  double  the  amonnt  of 
its  preeent  extent  ?  Material  to  afford  two  Ukters  to  Ireland  ought  to  be 
news  of  good  omen,  and  above  all,  ought  to  be  endeavoured  to  be  realised ! 

Here,  of  course,  arises  the  question  bow  is  the  realization  to  be  made? 
That  must  be  done  by  the  nnitcKJ  effort  of  the  people,  and  the  united  effort 
of  the  people  will  result  when  the  market  is  created,  and  when  they  become 
aware  of  its  existence  amongst  them.  There  is  much  specolation  now 
entered  into  of  making  a  compromise  between  linen  and  calico  fiabriea,  or 
rather  between  cotton  and  flaxen  tissues.  It  is  believed  that  a  verynsefiil 
web  could  be  woven  from  the  combination  of  both  materials,  but  in  England 
it  would  require  very  radical  changes  to  be  made  in  the  macbineiy  used  for 
cotton  milling  to  turn  it  to  advantage  for  this  purpose.     The  expenae  would 
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be  yeiy  great  indeed,  and  English  manafactnren  will  think  long  before  they 
Tentnre  on  the  change.  In  Ireland  at  a  small  expense,  a  modification  in 
the  machineiy  for  linen  mannfactnre  conld  be  undertaken,  which  wonid  be 
sufficient  for  the  pnrpoee  of  weaving  the  mixed  fabric,  and  in  Ireland,  there- 
fore, it  is  most  likely  to  be  carried  ont. 

Now,  there  is  little  donbt,  from  all  those  drcmnstances,  that  flax  will  be 
largely  required  in  this  country — ^there  is  little  donbt  that  there  will  be  a 
great  home  market  for  its  consumption,  and  from  the  great  advance  in  price 
it  has  already  reached,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever,  that  flax, 
wherever  grown,  will  be  the  most  paying  crop  in  Ireland.  In  times  when 
cotton  was  at  its  cheapest,  and  linen  consequently  depredated  in  the  market, 
a  fanner  in  Ulster,  who  held  his  land  from  the  Dean  of  Dromore,  in  the 
Barony  of  Coroelany,  near  Waringstown,  by  name  William  Blakely,  cnlti- 
vated  one  acre  three  roods  and  sixteen  perches  of  his  land  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  representative  of  the  '^  Sodety  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Growth  of  Flax  in  Ireland.''  An  exact  account  was  kept  of  the  returns  of 
the  crop,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  stone  of 
flax  when  rippled  and  scutched.  This  having  been  carefnily  managed, 
and  bdng  of  the  finest  sample,  sold  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  per  stone, 
and  the  whole  produce  of  the  piece  of  land  realised  the  sum  of  ninety  pounds, 
aterling,  or  paid  beyond  £45  per  acre !  Of  course,  this  was  an  instance  in 
which  the  best  mode  of  cultivation  was  adopted,  the  greatest  care  taken 
in  the  management  of  the  crop,  and  the  most  accurate  system  adopted  in 
regard  to  it.  As  flax  is  selling  at  present,  the  result  would  be  far  greater, 
and  the  farmer  much  more  ricUy  remunerated. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  by  other  statistical  returns,  that  the  aver- 
age prodnction  of  flax  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  at  the  uniform  rate  of  42 
stones  fit  for  the  market.  Samples  of  Irish  in  this  state,  have  sold  as  high 
as  the  very  best  prodnction  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  best  descrip- 
tions of  this  has  frequently  sold  as  high  as  £150  per  ton,  whilst  some  have 
reached  the  figure  of  £180.  However,  not  taking  an  average  so  high,  but 
calculating  the  flax  at  what  was  a  low  price  in  former  years,  that  is,  fifty 
pounds  per  ton,  or  six  shillings  and  three  pence  per  stone,  we  find  that  this 
average  produce  of  a  province,  gives  a  return  of  thirteen  pounds  two 
shillings  and  six  pence  per  acre,  which  is  by  no  means  an  unprofitable  rate 
for  the  farmer.  If  the  cotton  crisis  had  never  occured,  if  no  enhancement 
m  the  value  of  flax  had  ever  taken  place,  there  was  a  field  here  for  initiating 
prosperity  for  many  a  home  in  Ireland.  The  consumption  of  flax  in  those 
countries  ranged,  before  any  new  stimulus  it  may  have  lately  received,  from 
80,000  to  105,000  tons  per  fannnm.  Of  this  amount  only  35,000  tons 
were  produced  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Ireland  contributing  as  her  quota 
30,000  tons.  Of  this  some  is  entirely  manufactured,  and  more  is  ex- 
ported to  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  in  the  form  of  yam.  The  imports 
of  flax  are  very  large  in  seed,  fibre,  and  oil-cake.  In  t^e  year  1844,  they 
were  valued  at  no  less  a  sum  than  six  milUons  of  money.  It  has  been 
calculated  that,  if  the  whole  home  supply  of  flax  were  afforded  by  these 
countries,  the  quantity  required  would  be  four  hundred  thousand  acres  for 
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the  flax  for  maonfactare,  and  for  that  grown  for  cattlefeeding  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  more.  This  cnltiTStion  wonld  more  than  all  other  tend  to 
make  ns  a  mannfactnring  people,  and  gire  large  emplojinent.  By  way  of 
illnstration,  let  ns  refer  a^ain  to  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment  of  Flax,  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Blakely^s  plot  of  less  than  two  acres, 
and  we  find  that  the  produce  of  that  single  plot,  when  manufactured  at  the 
rate  of  3d  hanks  of  yam  to  the  pound,  would  employ  during  twelve  months, 
158  women  to  spin  it,  18  weavers  to  weave  it,  and  when  woven,  40  women 
to  hem-stitch  it.  Thns  the  agricultural  labour  of  one  acre  three  roods  and 
sixteen  perches  would  yield  emplojrment  afterwards  from  its  crop  for  210 
persons.  It  is  as  interesting  to  mark  its  monetaiy  productiveness.  The 
yam  would  give,  when  woven,  210  webs  of  stuff,  each  containing  five  dozen 
cambric  handkerchiefs,  and  every  dozen  selling  at  fifty  BhiUings,  the  whole 
yielding  a  produce  in  money  of  £2,000.  Could  our  soil  be  rendered  so 
fertile  of  manufacture,  not  the  golden  Indies  nor  Golconda*s  diamonded  soil 
were  half  so  wealthy,  and  no  people  could  be  more  prosperous. 

This  valaablo  produce  is  no  exotic,  requiring  great  care,  or  a  soil  not 
ours  to  plant  it  in.  It  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  Bog  reclaimed  from 
the  desolation  of  the  morass,  during  so  short  a  space  as  three  years,  has 
produced  it  luxuriantly,  and  it  has  grown  on  the  hills  of  Wicklow,  1,160 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  produced  in  almost  every  land  of 
the  earth.  It  is  indigenous  to  many  of  the  eastern  countries,  bnt  its  growth 
is  most  favoured  by  temperate  climes.  It  i6  cultivated  in  all  the  northeni 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  south  it  springs  in  Sidly,  Italy,  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  India  grows  it,  and  in  Egypt  it  has  lately  increased 
to  a  great  extent.  Into  Britain  it  was  introduced  by  the  Romans.  Those 
earlier  merchants  the  Phoenicians  brought  it  long  before  idto  Ireland.  A 
slow,  steady  growth  produces  the  fibre  in  the  best  perfection.  The  rapid 
stimulus  of  warmer  climes  affords  the  finest  description  of  seed.  In  the 
northern  limits  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  short  summers  are  found  to  induce 
too  rapid  a  growth.  The  quantity  of  the  fibre  is  good,  bnt  the  quality  is  de- 
teriorated. Russia,  for  instance,  exports  from  40  to  50,000  tons  per  an- 
num, but  the  fiax  sells  no  higher  than  £48  per  ton,  whilst  a  very  usnal 
price  for  that  of  Holland  and  Belgium  is  £150,  and  sometimes  £180  per 
ton.  Nothing  hinders  the  Irish  flax  of  being  in  every  respect  equal  to  this. 
Neither  the  clime,  the  soil,  nor  the  opportunities  of  preparation  for  the  crop, 
and  of  the  crop  after  it  is  gathered.  1841,the  Belgian  Government  published 
some  docnments  in  relation  to  this  crop,  which  took  special  notice  to  this 
fact.  The  officials  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  in  their  report, 
stated,  '^  that  the  Irish  flax,  when  first  pulled,  is  as  good  as  ours,  bnt  the 
Irish  are  negligent ;  whilst  our  flax  is  immediately  put  into  water,  theirs  is 
left  to  get  heated  in  the  air.  Our  peasants  are  watehfal.  After  immers- 
ing the  flax,  they  take  it  out  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  days  according  as 
they  find  it  in  condition  for  removal.  The  Irish  do  it  just  when  they  please. 
Our  flax,  when  covered  with  mnd,  is  spread  out  on  a  meadow  in  that  state, 
the  first  shower  cleanses  it.  In  Ireland,  it  is  thrown  down  almost  any- 
where.    The  women  with  us  often  take  the  preparation  of  flax  upon 
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tbemselves.  lo  Ireland  the  flax  is  prepared  ia  mills.  We  have  sent 
some  families  to  England,  who  have  since  returned,  and  they  inform  ns 
that  veiy  good  flax  conld  be  reared  in  that  conntry.  Dm-iog  the  war, 
when  neither  we  nor  Holland  exported  flax,  the  Engliiih  contrived  to 
prodoce  equally  good  linen  with  that  which  they  manufacture  at  the 
present  time.  They  then  cultivated  good  flax  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Ire- 
land, but  since  that  time  they  have  neglected  its  cultivation." 

Now,  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  Belgian  commission  to  the  quality  of 
flax  produced  in  Ireland,  and  it  goes  to  demonstrate'  that  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  the  Belgians  or  Dutch  over  the  Irish  farmer,  as  far  as 
natnral  advantages  are  concerned.  We  cannot  doubt  the  accm*acy  of  the 
decision  at  which  the  report  reaches,  in  asserting  that  any  superiority 
possessed  by  the  Belgian  flax  over  the  Irish  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
difference  of  the  treatment  adopted  by  each  country  when  the  flax  is  pulled. 
Indeed,  the  general  adaptation  of  any  soil  or  climate  in  producing  flax  of 
^oally  valuable  description  to  those  of  any  other,  is  to  be  found  instanced  iu 
the  case  of  France.  So  much  dependent  for  their  supply  of  this  material  upon 
other  countries  were  the  French,  that  in  184.1,  we  find  that  20,832,875  lbs. 
jilnen  yam  were  exported  from  those  countries  to  France,  being  a  very 
.dose  approximation  in  weight  to  twenty- one  millions  of  pounds.  In  1850, 
the  total  exports  of  flax  to  the  same  country  were  only  690,602  pounds ; 
jn  nine  years  thus  we  find  that  the  flax  imported  into  France  had  dwindled 
down  to  less  than  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  its  old  proportions,  a  fact 
indicating  that  its  prodnction  in  France  had  increased  by  beyond  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  in  nine  years.  Valuing  this  increase  in  home  production 
at  the  very  moderate  sum  of  sixpence  per  pound,  it  represents  a  gain  by 
liome  labour  of  £480,000.  This  sum,  devoted  to  the  profit  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  a  country,  represents  a  great  progress  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
^at  its  great  value  is  in  the  fact  that  besides,  it  represents  a  manufacturing 
increase  proportionately  profitable,  and  is  a  sign  at  once  of  diffused  wealth 
as  of  diffused  labour  amongst  a  larger  community,  a  portion  of  which  was 
before  unemployed. 

We  possess  advantages  beyond  France  or  Belgium,  and  yet  no  increase 
has  taken  place  in  our  growth  of  flax  during  nearly  twenty  years.  We  still 
produce  an  average  of  thirty  thousand  tons  annually.  Our  climate,  which 
has  been  blamed  for  its  uncertainty  in  other  agricultural  produce,  is  the 
most  suitable  for  this  crop  of  almost  any  in  the  world.  The  long  droughts 
of  Belgium  cause  a  failure  in  the  growth  of  flax  in  that  country  once  in 
every  three  years.  The  warm  summers  of  France  render  the  fibre  tough 
and  coarse.  But  in  Ireland  there  are  no  such  drawbacks.  The  soft  rains 
that  water  the  seeds  after  planting  with  a  genial  moisture,  aid  their  growth, 
the  more  cloudy  summers  of  our  land  ripen  the  tender  plants  with  the  due 
de  gree  of  gentle  maturity,  that  suits  best  their  future  usefulness  for  manu- 
facture. Flax  occupies  the  soil  just  for  that  period  and  for  those  months 
upon  which  we  can  most  rely  to  yield  all  the  facilities  required  for  the 
proper  production  of  the  plant.  From  March  to  July  is  the  term  required 
in  our  country  for  the  process  of  its  growth.    This  is  a  period  upon  which 
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we  can  be  eerUin  to  have  just  the  kind  of  weather  which  will  gtre  the  beat 
crop  and  the  best  opportonltiea  for  saTing  it.  That  it  ehoiild  be  the  most 
remnneratiTe  crop  ia  oolj  a  qaeatioo  of  aldll,  jndicions  agricoltiire,  andcire- 
fill  preparation. 

Whilat  there  is  no  doubt  that  flax  will  psj  the  grower  in  anj  soil  io 
which  it  maj  be  produced,  there  is  a  necessitj  that  due  care  should  be 
taken  in  its  sowing  and  its  production  for  the  market,  in  order  that  it  should 
be  most  remuneratiye.  The  sjstem  here  and  in  BeJ|[^nm  has  been  to  sow 
it  in  a  soil  which  is  after  yielding  a  crop  of  potatoes.  By  this  plan  fre- 
quentlj  a  rery  full  crop  is  produced,  but  the  best  system  for  obtttuiog  a 
valuable  crop  is  to  sow  it  upon  wheaten  or  oaten  stubble.  By  doing  this 
the  fibre  is  of  a  finer  and  more  Talnable  description  although  the  yield  is 
not  no  large.  The  sttnation  also  dewiies  some  care,  the  best  spots  bdng 
those  unsheltered  by  trees,  which  are  open  and  played  freely  upon  fay 
the  breezes  and  sunshine.  The  best  soil  in  which  to  grow  it  is  tlut  iriieraia 
the  subsoil  is  of  clay.  The  object  being  to  make  Ite  soil  oecapied  with 
flax  as  Taluable  as  possible,  since  it  occupies  the  ground  only  during  four 
months,  there  is  usually  sown  with  it  in  this  country  grass  or  clover  seed, 
which  gives  a  full  crop  in  the  following  year.  In  Belgium,  which  is,  par 
exc$llencej  the  country  of  flax  cultivation,  as  the  farmers  mainly  keep  their 
land  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  it,  they  sow  white  carrots  with 
their  flax.  The  pulling  of  the  flax  loosens  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  the 
carrot  plants,  and  thus  gives  the  stimulus  to  a  great  growth.  They  then  top- 
dress  them  with  liquid  manure,  the  yield  being  by  this  mode  of  cultivation 
wonderfully  productive. 

Irish  fanners  make  one  very  strong  objection  to  growing  flax  at  all, 
and  that  is  that  it  impoverishes  the  soil  They  are  right ;  it  does  im- 
poverish the  soil  to  the  full  extent  dreaded  by  them.  Science  shows  ns 
that  it  abstracts  the  nitrogen  so  necessary  for  fertility,  and  withdrawing  it 
from  the  ground,  makes  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  addition  of  manure 
to  add  once  more  the  constituents  of  productiveness  to  it.  Now,  science 
shows  us  the  means  to  regenerate  the  soil  in  which  flax  is  produced, 
at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  render  it  as  fertile  as  before,  llie  steep- 
water  in  which  the  flax  is  inunersed,  the  woody  portion  of  the  fibre,  and  the 
hosks  of  the  seed  bemg  saved  and  restored  to  the  soil,  renovate  the  land 
and  make  it  as  capable  of  producing  a  crop  as  before.  These  are  the 
waste  of  the  flax ;  they  are  easily  attainable  by  the  farmer ;  they  involve 
no  extra  expense  upon  the  flax-grower,  and  they  render  his  crop  one  of  the 
least  exhaustive  upon  his  laud.  This  is  the  effect  which  can  be  gained  bj 
some  little  care,  and  it  does  not  involve  any  large  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  producer.  The  only  other  objection  raised  against  flax  is,  that  its 
production  involves  a  great  deal  of  labour.  No  doubt  it  does.  But  with 
the  labour  the  value  is  increased ;  every  hand  employed  is  an  additional 
guinea  in  the  grower^s  pocket ;  eveiy  shiliiog  laid  out  by  him  is  an  addi- 
tional value  added  to  his  crop,  and  all  outlay  in  this  manner  becomes  his 
profit  eventually. 

Having  disposed  of  those  grave  objections  to  growing  flax,  alwaji 
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urged  in  Ireland,  uid  having  very  great  weight,  there  is  one  very  important 
point  to  be  considered,  whi<i  is,  that  it  is  found  that  the  valne  of  the  crop 
depends  greatly  on  the  qaality  of  the  seed.  The  Riga  seed  is  the  best, 
bat  there  is  a  plan  adopted  in  Belgium  which  is  found  to  produce  the  best 
plants.  The  Belgian  farmers  having  sown  Riga  seed  in  their  ground, 
devote  a  portion  of  it  to  the  purpose  of  yielding  seed  for  their  crop  of  the 
next  year.  They  saved  the  seed  thus  produced  in  their  own  land,  and 
with  it  crop  the  ground  in  the  next  spring.  The  fibre  grown  thus  is  the 
finest  and  most  valuable.  They  always,  however,  sow  a  small  plot  with  the 
Riga  seed,  and  thus  keep  up  the  supply.  To  this  mode  of  proceeding  they 
owe  in  a  measure  the  great  superiority  in  price  which,  in  the  cheapest  times, 
Belgian  flax  has  prodnced-^ometimes  being  sold  for  £1  2s.  6d.  per  stone, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £180  each  ton  weight.  Without  attempting  to  hold  this 
forth  as  an  ordinary  price  which  Irish  growers  may  gain,  we  may  advert  to 
the  fact  that  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Growth  of  Flax,  many 
years  ago,  desirous  to  ascertain  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  valne 
of  the  fibre  to  the  grower,  made  a  report  on  the  subject.  The  flax  crops 
of  fifty-one  farmers  were  udvestigated,  and  it  was  found  that  the  average 
profit  upon  them  was  £7  Is.  4^.  per  acre,  from  the  produce  of  the  fibre 
only*  One  grower,  more  thrifty  than  his  neighbours,  saved  seed  and  fibre, 
and  bis  gains  exceeded  those  from  a  wheat  crop  by  six  pounds  sterling  per 
acre.  Now,  this  was  made  when  good  flax  sold  in  the  marlset  at  six  shil- 
lings and  six  and  sixpence  per  stone.  The  same  material  now  produces 
eleven  shillings,  or  almost  double  the  profit  of  other  times.  Twelve  pounds 
per  acre  profit  would  be  a  range  of  remuneration  for  Irish  farmers  which 
would  render  them  independent ;  and  yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  rates  to 
look  for  during  many  years  to  come. 

In  order  that  fliUL  growing  should  become  general  in  Ireland,  there  is 
something  else  to  be  done  beside  what  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  tiller 
of  the  soil.  Vainly  will  he  cultivate  this  valuable  plant,  vainly  will  he  ex- 
pend his  care  and  labour  on  it,  if  he  is  not  afibnied  a  ready  market.  Some 
years  ago,  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  Lord  Monteagle  induced  their  tenantiy 
to  sow  flax  largely.  Encouraged  by  their  landlords  they  did  so,  and  the 
produce,  by  its  abundance  and  quality,  repud  their  industry.  But  their 
flax  they  could  not  sell,  there  was  no  market  near  them,  there  were  no 
buyers  for  the  fibre,  and  all  the  abundance  with  which  they  had  been  blessed 
was  only  a  dead  loss.  In  this  state  of  things  those  two  noblemen  were 
compelled,  out  of  compassion,  to  buy  the  flax  whose  growth  they  had  en- 
couraged, and  thus  save  their  tenantry  from  bankruptcy.  This  is  the  kind 
of  example  people  remember,  and  it  is  one  which  clearly  shows  that  it  is 
unjust  to  ask  of  those  who  are  distant  from  the  market,  to  proceed  with 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  To  obviate  this  discouragement^  must  be  the 
work  of  manafacturers.  If  they  desire  to  obtain  flax  and  forward  their 
trade,  they  must  encourage  the  production  of  the  staple  of  it,  by  establish- 
ing  agencies  for  the  purchase  of  flax  in  the  various  districts  of  Ireland. 
They  must  do  this  before  there  is  a  pound  of  flax  to  be  sold  in  them,  and 
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it  will  be  found  that,  oace  assured  of  a  market,  prodnetion  will  aot  lag,  nor 
the  native  industy  of  Irishmen  be  wanting  to  this  great  work. 

There  b  a  great  opportunity  f^r  Ireland  in  all  this.  We  have  showa 
that,  were  there  no  stimulant  like  the  cotton  crisLs  afforded  to  flax  grow* 
ing,  there  is  a  snm  of  six  millions  annually  to  be  gained  by  oar  couatry- 
men,  which  is  now  paid  away  to  foreign  importers.  There  is  vastly  more 
to  be  gained  ;  there  is  the  home  iudostiy,  besides  the  employment  in  prepar- 
ation of  fabrics,  or  food,  resulting  fiom  a  native  production  like  this.  Then 
is  the  commerce  resulting  from  it,  there  is  the  enterprise  growing  out  of  it, 
there  is  the  wealth  acquired  from  it  all  redounding  to  Ireland^s  fortune.  Thii 
sorely  is  a  great  prospect  for  prosi9erity,  and  it  is  one  that  Irishmen  an 
bound  to,  by  charity,  by  patriotism,  and  by  honour*  Our  people  have  been 
described  by  a  commission  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  the  poorest  ia 
the  United  Kingdom.  Philosophers  like  Professor  Kay  of  Ganbridge,  travd> 
lers  like  J.  G.  Kohl,  and  statesmen  like  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck,  have 
bom  testimony,  that  they  are  the  most  miserable  and  wretched  in  Europe,  and 
yet  they  are  a  glorious  people,  a  people  whose  very  faults  are  exaggersr- 
tions  of  virtue.  This  matter  of  flax  production,  would  give  them  employ- 
ment, keep  them  from  the  ravages  of  constant  famine,  and  make  them  happy 
and  prosperous.  Hie  Jinx  districts  of  Belgium  have  no  poor.  What  a 
condition  to  reah'se  in  Ireland !  Belgium,  at  a  dbtance  from  the  market, 
competes  with  us  in  triumph,  by  having  a  large  sale  in  England.  We 
have  all  the  profit  of  being  at  its  very  doors,  and  yet  are  not  so  forward  in 
the  race  as  we  could  be.  In  the  district  of  Flanders,  one  acre  out  of  twenty, 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  in  Ireland  there  is  not  one  acre  in 
one  hundred  put  to  the  same  purpose  ! 
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Of  all  the  different  families  which  have  furnished  kings  to  England,  the 
Plantagenets  reigned  the  longest,  and  with  the  greatest  glory.  The  founder 
of  their  line  was  that  wise  and  politic  prince,  Henry  If.  His  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  still  keeps  his  undiminished  fame  as  the  proudest  knight  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages,  and  among  his  later  descendants  is  numbered 
the  first  Edward,  illustrious  alike  as  a  warrior,  a  legislator,  and  a  states- 
man;  Edward  III.,  the  conqueror  of  France;  and  Henry  V.,  who, 
^ceeding  even  Edward's  success,  extorted  from  that  country  the  recogni- 
tion of  hunaelf  as  its  sovereign.  It  came  to  an  end  as  a  reigning  house  on 
the  death  of  Richard  III.,  who,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  four  centuries  from 
his  death,  has  hot  recently,  for  the  first  time,  found  a  regular  biographer. 
For  many  generations  no  name  in  English  history  was  held  in  such  unvaiy- 
ing  abhorrence.  Shakspeare's  most  consummate  skill  gave  substance  and 
vitality  to  the  stories  of  his  atrocities,  which  the  gnmdfiuher  of  the  sovereign 
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aader  whom  he  wrote  had  devised  aad  spread  abroad  to  Teil  the  defects  in  bia 
own  title  to  the  crown;  and  more  than  one  great  actor  has,  since  that  time, 
stereotyped  his  delineation  on  the  minds  of  the  nation  at  large,  by  the  pain- 
fal  fidelity  of  his  representation.  Sharon  Turner  suspects  him  of  hanog 
been  the  wicked  uncle  whose  misdeeds  furnished  the  subject  for  the  ballad 
of  the  ^*  Babes  in  the  Wood/'  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  points  one  of  his 
happiest  quotations  of  ancient  saws,  by  reference  to  his  example,  as  one 
who  preferred  business  to  pleasure,  in  that  he  stabbed  the  other  king  in  the 
Tovrer  before  he  smothered  the  babies.  Horace  Walpole,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  was  the  first  writer  who  ventured  to  say  a  word  in  justi- 
fication of  one  who  had  previously  been  represented  as  a  monster  equally 
deformed  in  mind  and  body.  He  examined  the  charges  against  him  with 
the  most  laborious  research,  with  the  greatest  skill  and  ingenuity ;  and, 
though  he  did  not  convince  Hume,  he  certainly  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
question,  that  some  of  the  accusationi>  brought  against  him  were  wholly 
false ;  that  others  were  greatly  distorted  and  exaggerated  ;  and  if  he  failed 
in  exculpating  him  from  the  gravest  of  all  the  imputations — ^that  of  the 
murder  of  his  nephews — it  was  more  because,  as  advocates  are  some- 
times apt  to  do,  he  ove^id  his  case ;  and,  as  he  would  probably  never 
himself  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  charge,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  manifest  falsehoods  contained  in  the  different  documents  by  which  Henry 
VII.  strove  to  &x  it  on  him  ;  so  the  shifts  to  which  he  himself  is  reduced, 
in  order  to  throw  doubt  on  the  fact  of  the  murder  of  the  young  princei>,  fur- 
nish perhaps  the  greatest  proof  that  that  crime  was  really  committed  by 
Richard. 

Mr.  John  Heneage  Jesse,  whose  name  will,  doubtless,  be  familiar  to  oar 
readers  as  the  author  of  a  most  interesting  and  authentic  '^  History  of  the 
Court  of  England  Under  the  Stuarts,"  has  recently  supplied  us  with  some 
very  elaborately  compiled  memoirs  of  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  King  Richard 
III.,"  whose  whole  career  he  examines  with  the  judicial  calmness  that  be- 
comes a  historian.  He  attributes,  perhaps,  more  weight  than  we  onrselves 
should  be  inclined  to  assign  to  the  account  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  others, 
who  manifestly  wrote  under  the  influence  of  Henry,  and  takes  upon  himself 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  wholly  superfluous  labour,  when  he  applies  him- 
self gravely  to  controvert  the  view  asserted  or  implied  in  uiflerent 
scenes  of  Shakspeare*s  immortal  drama.  AVe  did  not  know  that,  since 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough^s  time,  anyone  had  ever  looked  on 
that  greatest  of  poets  as  a  historian,  and  with  reference  to  ttu* 
period  which  we  are  considering,  we  had  fancied  that  people  generally 
agreed  with  Die  Vernon,  that,  '^  with  his  Lancastrian  partialities,  he  had 
tnmed  history  upside  down,  or,  rather,  inside  out."  But,  in  his  general 
delineation  of  Richard's  character,  Mr.  Jesse  proceeds  on  the  most  trust- 
worthy authorities ;  and  he  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state 
and  position  of  the  different  factions  which,  after  the  death  of  £dward  IV., 
and  even  before  that  epoch,  distracted  the  kingdom ;  and  also  a  worthy 
appreciation  of  the  great  capacity  for  both  war  and  government  which 
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Blohttd,  from  an  atrly  age,  exliibil«d«  He  ezpluBS,  bmAXf  ^  elearij, 
tbe  jealoQsiea  of  the  oontending  noblea ;  the  Keaentl  hatred  in  which  Sd- 
ward's  widow  and  the  whole  faction  of  the  WoodTillea  waa  held ;  and  the 
eqaalij  general  feeling  that  Bichard  waa  the  oia  maater-spirit  of  the  age 
The  djing  Edward  had,  indeed,  aonght,  in  hia  laat  momenta,  to  reooncik 
the  ehiefa  of  the  riral  partiea  in  the  SCi^ ;  bnt  the  frieadahip  which  waa 
pledged  at  the  aide  of  hia  death-bed  waa  blown  away  like  n  oobweh  hj  the 
OTenta  which  followed  npon  hia  death,  and  bj  thecirenmataDoea  in  which  that 
oeenrrenoe  left  the  kingdom.  Hia  heir  waa  a  minor.  Sinoa  the  Gonqnest  there 
had  been  bnt  four  preoedenta  for  n  minor  oceapjing  the  thrmie,  and  each 
of  thoae  inatanoea  had  brought  with  it  diaorder '  and  tunnlt  at  home,  defeat 
nod  diagraoe  abroad*  The  laat  minority  waa  atill  withio  the  reooUeotionof 
liTing  men,  and  the  and  and  ahamef  d  leeorda  of  the  eariy  yeara  of  tlM 
reign  of  Heniy  VI.  were  well  calculated  to  diapoee  thoae  who  conld  re- 
member that  period,  to  aoqnieaoe  in  any  amngement  which  wonld  diminiifa 
the  probability  of  the  reenrnmee  of  a^  calamitona  an  era. 

It  would  aeem  at  first  that  Richard  had  no  idea  of  usurping  the  crova, 
but  was  aolely  bent  on  preserving  it  for  hia  nephew.  Sharon  Tuner,  a 
historian  whose  unwearied  research,  experienced  aouteneae,  and  nnawerring 
partiality,  render  him,  periii^M,  our  aaieat  guide  through  these  perpkzad 
timea,  points  out  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  yonthfal  kmg'a  first  parilameat, 
Bichaod  himaelf  attended  on  hia  nephew,  and  that  the  apeech  with  which 
the  parliament  waa  opened  apoke  of  the  royal  boy  in  terma  of  the  highest 
eulogy,  praiaing  his  *^  gentyl  wytte**  and  ripe  understanding,  far  aurpaasinf 
the  nature  of  his  youth— a  source  of  popularity  which  hia  node  nerer  would 
have  suffered  if  be  had  then  intended  to  depose  him."  The  argnmoit  is 
moat  eonvinciag,  and  Mr.  Jesae  adopts  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads, 
expreaaing  his  own  doubt  ''  whether,  at  thb  time,  or  even  later,  Bichard 
entertained  any  aerioua  thoughts  of  deposing  hia  brother's  son,  much  lees  of 
procuring  his  aaaaasination."  Bnt  all  writera  who  would  exculpate  Bichard 
from  any  of  the  impntationa  cast  upon  him  take  upon  themaelvea  an  ardooas 
task,  from  the  difficulty  of  contending  against  the  unrivalled  faacinadoM 
of  Hnme'aatyle,  which  makes  them  forget  his  general  neglect  of  antiquariaa 
research,  and  of  the  duty  of  examining  both  sides  of  the  question.  Hume's 
deference  to  More'a  authority  is  so  implicit  that  he  actually  prefers  hii 
statements  as  evidence  to  public  documents  which  are  still  in  existence. 
And,  in  the  same  spirit  of  carelessness,  for  it  can  hardly  have  been  any- 
thing else,  he  unreservedly  adopts  the  narrative  of  Lord  Bacon,  reating  his 
belief  on  a  theory  which  he  woald  appear  to  have  invented  himself,  that 
"  Bacon  plainly  composed  his  elaborate  and  exact  history  from  many  re- 
cords and  papers  which  are  now  lost,  and  that,  consequently,  he  is  alwajs 
to  be  cited  as  an  original  historian." 

Richard's  supposed  crimes  have  been  enumerated  by  Horace  Walp(^  ia 
the  following  order: — ^His  murder  of  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henfv  VL; 
his  murder  of  that  sovereign  himself ;  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  Pake 
of  Clarence ;  the  execution  of  Bivers,  Grey,  and  Vanghan ;  the  execation 
of  Hastings;  the  murder  of  theprinoea,  aadof  hia  •wn  queen.    Of  tefint 
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mme  Mr.  Jesse  acquits  hiniy  as  Walpol«  had  done  before,  prodacing  an 
additional  evidence  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  predecessor,  that 
De  Commines  expressly  states  the  yonng  priace  to  have  been  '^  slain  on  the 
field  of  battle,"  at  Tewksborj.  His  share  in  the  death  of  Henry  he  eqaally 
discredits,  though  he  believes  that  ho  was  murdered  by  some. one,  namely, 
by  Edward  IV.  himself.  There  is  really  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  us 
how  Henry  died ;  those  who  attributed  his  death  to  the  hand  of  Richard 
all  admitted  that  in  so  doing  they  were  trusting  to  mere  report ;  and  it 
at>pears  to  us  far  more  reasonable  to  adopt  Sharon  Tumer*s  version  of  the 
occurrence,  that  "  Henry  was  so  shocked  at  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  the  irretrievable  defeats  and  loss  of  his  friends,  and  the  captivity  of  his 
queen,  that  his  frame  sank  under  the  effect  of  this  sudden  communication." 
Again,  of  the  death  of  Clarence,  our  biographer  agrees  with  Walpole  and 
Sharon  Turner  in  absolving  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  though  he  differs  from 
the  last-mentioned  writer  in  imputing  the  deed  solely  to  King  £dward. 
Mr.  Turner,  looking  for  the  instigators  of  the  duke's  execution  among  those 
who  had  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  it,  had  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  quarrels  ^'  between  Clareoce  and  the  queen's  brother,  Lord  Rivers ;  that 
his  confiscated  estates  were  chiefly  given  to  Rivers  ;  and  the  wardships  and 
marriage  of  his  heir  to  the  queen's  son,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset ;"  while  '^  the 
act  of  attainder  charges  Clarence  with  proposing  treason  against  the  queen 
and  his  son."  In  support  of  his  view  Mr.  Jesse  reminds  us  that,  '^  in  the 
first  place,  Clarence  had  openly  disputed  his  brother's  legitimacy  on  the 
ground  of  their  mother's  incontinency ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  act 
of  parliament  which  had  declared  Edward  to  be  an  usurper,  and  had  settled 
the  crown  on  Clarence  and  his  descendants  after  the  death  of  Edward,  son 
of  Henry  VL,  was  still  unrepealed."  Either  of  these  causes,  the  king's 
jealousy^  or  the  queen's  enmity,  were  sufficient  to  lead  to  Clarence's  destruc- 
don ;  and  it  is  probable  that  both  of  them  did,  in  fact,  contribute  to  it.  But 
it  is  plain  that  neither  of  them  could  have  inflaenced  Richard ;  and,  in  spite 
of  Hume  and  Shakspeare,  we  may  join  with  a  safe  conscience  in  pronouncing 
him  wholly  innocent  of  all  share  in  what,  after  all,  was  a  not  very  inex- 
cusable transaction. 

Our  biographer  justifies  the  execution  of  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan, 
showing  not  only  that  it  was,  in  all  probability,  fully  deserved  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  a  plot  against  the  Protector ;  but  also  that  Rivers  himself,  by 
the  language  of  his  will,  dated  only  a  few  hours  before  his  execotion,  seems 
to  admit  the  Justice  of  his  fate.  The  death  of  Hastings  raises  a  more  in- 
tricate question,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it  will  probably  never 
ba  unravelled.  He  had  been  one  of  Edwai'd's  most  trusted  counsellors,  but 
had  also  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  haughty  and  powerful  party  among 
the  nobles,  who  despised  the  family  of  the  queen  as  upstarts,  and  envied 
and  hated  them  for  the  power  which  they  had  engrossed  since  her  marriage. 
His  energetic  remonstrances  had  prevented  the  queen  from  collecting  a  force 
sufficient  to  overcome  all  possible  opposition,  and  to  preserve  the  en  ire 
power  of  the  kingdom  to  her  relations ;  yet  it  seems  probable,  indeed, 
almost  certain  that  he  was  subsequently  gained  over  by  her,  and  induced 
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to  concur  in  echemes  to  abridge  Richard's  Protectorate,  if  not,  u  Bichird 
himself  averred,  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.     It  roa^t  be  especitllj  remem- 
beredi  that  the  Protectorate  with  which  Richard  was  invested  was  very  in- 
ferior, both  in  power  and  daration,  to  a  Regency.     It,  in  fact,  conferred  on!) 
the  Presidency  of  the  Conncil  of  Regency ;  and,  accordbg  to  the  latest 
precedent,  that  of  Henry  YL,  even  that  dignity  wonld  cease  as  soon  u 
Edward  was  crowned.   Henry  VI.,  as  Mr.  Tnrner  points  out,  **  was  crowned 
at  eight  yean  old,  for  the  express  purpose  of  terminating  the  ProtectoritI 
office.**     And  there  were  other  precedents  still  more  full  of  danger  to  soj- 
one  who  should  be  placed  in  the  position  in  which  Richard  would  havefoood 
himself  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  Protector.     He  had  likewise  to  recollect 
that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  had  beendestrojed 
by  that  king,  from  political  oppositions,  although  his  uncle ;  and  that  th« 
last  Duke  of  Gloucester,  notwithstandiog  that  he  also  was  uncle  to  the 
reigning  sovereign  and  his  presumptive  heir,  had,  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  the 
royal  authority,  been  arrested,  and  that  his  imprisonment  had  been  followed 
by  an  immediate  mysterious  death.     That  Richard  really  did  believe  him- 
self in  danger,  is  proved  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  Yoii 
only  three  days  before  the  death  of  Hastings,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot 
wonder  at,  and  are  hardly  entitled  to  blame,  his  resolution  of  ensuring  bis 
own  safety  by. the  destruction  of  the  ablest  of  his  foes,  which  should  be  t 
lesson  also  to  those  who  remuned  behind.    If  this*view  of  Richard's  reasons 
for  putting  Hastings  to  death  be  correct,  it  also  shows  us  the  motives  which 
suddenly  influenced  him  in  his  decision  to  seize  the  crown,  to  the  exdnsion 
of  his  nephew.    He  saw  no  other  sa&ty  for  hb  own  life.    Young  Edward's 
coronation,  by  terminating  his  Protectorate,  wonld  place  the  chief  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  queen  and  her  Mends,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
was  now  open  war ;   and,  if    we  may  trust  Mr.   Turner's  inferences, 
'^  l^chard  now  proceeded  to  the  usurpation  of  the  crown  with  the  approba- 
tion of  most  of  the  great  men,  both  of  the  Church  and  State,  in  London. 
Kot  that  the  assent  of  the  whole  country  could  be  any  justification  of  the 
treasonable  and  immoral  action,  but  the  facts  prove  that  the  Protector, 
however  bad  or  blameable,  was  no  worse  than  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
rank  of  that  day.     All  who  hoped  to  profit  by  it  supported  him ;  and  the 
same  motive  would  have  made  them  as  readily  put  him  down  by  the  same 
means  if  his  competitors  had  anticipated  him.  This  Is  probably  the  real  trnth 
of  the  case.    Both  parties  were  playing  the  same  game  of  nnprincipled 
violence ;  and  Richard  was  the  most  prompt,  determined,  and  unshrinking." 
There  was  but  a  short  step  from  the  deposition  to  the  murder  of  his 
nephews.     Horace  Walpole,  as  we  have  already  said,  laboured  to  discredit 
this  fact ;  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Jesse  and  Mr.  Turner,  that  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  it.     That  if  the  princes  died  they  were  murdered, 
there  can  be  no  controversy  whatever.    We  may  not  feel  quite  certaia  how 
the  crime  was  perpetrated.     We  may  feel  bound,  with  Walpole,  to  reject 
Tyrreirs  confession  as  at  rue  account,  and  admit  that  we  rest  our  judgment 
that  Richard  caused  them  to  be  murdered,  mainly  on  the  common  belief  of 
that  time  that  they  were  dead.     Common  belief,  it  U  true,  U  generallj 
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perlloos  to  trust  to,  but  circumstances  in  this  case  give  it  a  solidity  which 
takes  it  out  of  the  general  rule ;  for  the  belief  ia  the  fact  of  their  death  was 
entertained  by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  dbbelieving  it.  The  Queen 
Dowager,  Lord  Dorset,  Sir  Edward  Woodville,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Legcr,  who 
was  married  to  Richard's  sister,  the  Courtnejs,  the  Ghenja,  the  Talbots,  the 
Stanleys,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  were  so 
assured  of  the  murder  of  the  two  princes  that  they  applied  to  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  the  mortal  enemy  of  their  party  and  family,  proposing  to  set 
him  on  the  throne,  which  must  have  been  utter  ruin  to  them  if  the  princes 
were  alire ;  and  they  stipulated  fnither  to  marry  him  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, as  heir  to  the  crown,  who,  unless  they  were  dead,  was  no  heir  at  all. 
But,  besides  them,  we  have  Richard  himself  to  bear  testimony  to  their 
death :  for  he  proposed  to  marry  his  niece,  a  very  unusual,  if  not  unprece- 
dented, alliance  in  England,  in  order  to  unite  her  title  to  his  own.  Yet, 
if  he  knew  the  princes  to  be  alive  (and  he  certainly  knew  whether  they 
were  living  or  not)  he  also  knew  that  she  had  no  title  whatever.  If  Richard 
did  murder  bis  nephews,  and  the  evidence  on  this  point  certainly  seems  ir- 
resistible, his  action,  as  has  been  said  of  another  royal  murder  in  the 
present  century,  was  worse  than  a  crime — it  was  a  blunder.  His  accession 
had,  at  first,  been  almost  universally  popular,  and  all  his  measures  and  all 
hia  eondnct  had  been  such  as  were  well  calculated  to  establish  and  extend 
hia  reputation.  He  had  in  a  most  eminent  degree  displayed  the  kiogly  vir- 
tues c^  mercy  and  justice — examining  inpeison  into  the  just  administration 
of  the  laws,  and  proclaiming  an  amnesty  (which  was  faithfully  observed) 
for  all  offences  committed,  by  word  or  deed,  against  himself.  He^had  ob- 
tained a  recognition  of  his  authority  from  foreign  Sovereigns,  and  from  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  at  that  time,  Ferdmand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  he  had 
recdved  proposals  for  an  intimate  alliance.  He  had  secured  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  northern  frontier  by  a  peace  which  he  had  made  with  James  III. 
of  Scotland.  But  the  nation  had  been  too  long  torn  by  civil  wars  to  settle 
down  at  once  into  a  state  of  peacefulness  and  order  under  any  sovereign, 
however  prudent,  or  however  peaceful.  Rumours  of  conspiracies  gained 
gnrand,  and  these  conspiracies  the  statement  that  the  young  princes  were 
dead — a  word  which  every  one  interpreted  ''  murdered" — ^not  only  fur- 
nished with  a  reason  but  also  with  a  leader.  While  the  princes  were  alive 
tbej  oonld  not  have  been  very  formidable,  in  the  first  place,  as  being  chil- 
dren ;  and,  secondly,  as  being  in  his  power.  But  their  death  set  all  their 
adherents  at  liberty  to  transfer  their  allegiance ;  and,  as  he  himself  was 
the  representative  of  the  Yorkists,  they  had  no  resource  but  to  pass  over 
to  the  Lancastrian  camp,  and  to  range  themselves  under  the  leadership  of 
Henry  of  Richmond. 

The  last  charge  against  Richard,  that  he  caused  the  death  of  his  queen, 
may  be  dismissed  as  one  as  little  requiring  refutation,  as  it  may  be  thought 
that  of  his  murdering  his  nephews  required  proof.  Richard  was  certainly 
not  a  man  to  commit  wholly  needless  crimes ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  so  far  from  wishing  his  wife's  death,  he  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  her.    To  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  his  rale  during  his 
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brief  reign  Mr.  Jesae  doea  ample  jostioe,  thoagh  he  seems  to  as  rather  bud 
Qpon  him  when  he  looks  Qpoa  hU  priocelj  charities  and  endowments  of 
learned  bodies,  as  proofs  not  so  muck  of  a  liberal  and  hnmane  disposltioa 
as  of  an  aneasj  conscience,  which  he  sought  in  vain  to  appease.  What- 
ever his  motives  maj  have  been,  he  certainly  showed  himself,  in  many  rs- 
spects,  eminentlj  qnalified  for  the  government  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  It  seema 
wonderfal  how,  in  the  short  period  of  tranquillity  which  he  was  permitted 
to  enjoy,  he  could  find  tioie  for  the  consideration  of  the  different  matters 
to  which  he  devoted  hb  attention.  He  passed  many  laws — some  hsTing 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  common  people  for  their  direct  object,  otben 
leading  indirectly  to  the  same  end,  by  abridging  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
alike  inclined  in  those  days  to  oppress  the  poor  and  to  resbt  the  Sovereiga. 
He  bestowed  liberal  and  discerning  patronage  on  literature  and  ait, 
encouraged  commerce  and  navigation ;  and  gave,  in  short,  many  proo&  of  a 
mind  not  only  originally  just  and  generous,  had  not  ambition  warped  it, 
but  enllgbtened  beyond  bis  age.  And,  however  criminal  some  of  his  actioas 
may  have  been,  we  must  not  judge  of  even  the  worst  of  them  by  the 
standard  of  our  own  age,  when  right  is  better  nnderstood  and  human  life 
more  correctly  valued.  The  religious  character  of  an  action  ia,  indeed,  un- 
changeable ;  but  its  moral  aspect  most  be  determined,  in  sonie  degree,  hj 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it  ia  done.  The 
fifteenth  century  was  truly  an  age  of  blood,  in  which  scarcely  any  coo 
scrupled  at  sweeping  from  their  path,  by  any  means  in  their  power,  all  who 
were,  or  who  seemed  likely  to  be,  an  obstacle  to  their  views.  Henry  IV. 
nndoubtefdly  first  deposed  and  then  murdered  his  cousin ;  and,  except  in 
the  fact  that  Richard  was  the  protector  of  his  nephews,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  cases  more  exactly  parallel,  but  the  history  of  Henry  was  not  wiittea 
by  enemies  who  had  no  character  of  their  own  but  such  as  they  coold 
derive  from  reviling  his.  To  ''  nothing  extenuate,  nor  aet  down  aaght  in 
malice,"  should  for  the  fntnre  be  the  rnle  with  those  who  desire  to  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  the  life  and  character  of  King  Richard  the  Third. 
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If  an  Irishman  were  to  be  possessed  of  no  other  talent  besides  the  oae  ol 
making  an  excuse,  he  would  deserve  immortality  even  on  that  single 
score.  No  woman  ever  got  through  it  with  such  a  face ;  and,  up  to  tbe 
taking  of  Ireland  by  the  Phcsnicians,  womankind  was  generally  allotted 
the  first  place  ia  the  capability-line  of  going  boldly,  nnblashii^Iy,  aod 
naturally,  through  a  complicated  excuse  of  any  number  of  minutes'  diua' 
tion.  When  the  above-mentioned  adventurers,  however,  canae  over  here 
(we  quote  some  annals  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  fifth 
century,  but  which,  nnlike  most  of  Mr.  Micawber*s  prospects,  have  actoalij 
turned  up  lately,  in  a  library  belonging  to  my  grandpapa.)  tiiey  found  the 
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conntTf  inhabited  hy  gentlemen  who  li^ed  on  red  herrings  and  potatoes ; 
were  particnlariy  addicted  to  the  nse  of  drink  called  whxskey'hoys  (sap- 
posed  to  be  cognate  with  modern  usquebaugh) ;  and — ^wbat  was  the  most 
extraordinary  feature  of  their  civilization — who  am  used  themselves  in  a 
carioos  game  called  shuU-day-lasy  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  signifying, 
in  the  original  Danaan,  open^  or  translucent  After  this  recreation,  it  was 
nsoal  to  have  a  dance,  a  song,  and  another  game ;  which  terminated,  all 
the  gentlemen  shook  hands  amicably,  kissed  the  ladies,  and  retired  to 
rese,  to  arise  next  morning  in  improved  good  health,  and  with  heads 
sonoder,  and,  of  course,  harder  than  before. 

The  Phoenicians  had  been  induced,  by  the  mis-statements  of  previous 
savigators,  to  believe  that  the  natives  were  a  worthless,  sluggish  race,  ig- 
oorant  of  the  use  of  warlike  implements,  and  gifted,  for  the  most  part, 
with  interesting  appendages,  called  in  natural  history  caudas,  an  appen- 
dage which  Lord  Monboddo  has  attributed  to  all  the  prime  begetters  of 
the  human  race  in  that  delightful  and  ingenious  theory  which  has  made 
his  name  noticeable  enough  for  our  especial  mention  and  commendation. 
Upon  discovering  their  mistake,  both  with  regard  to  the  nnmilitary  spirit 
of  the  people  and  the  caudas^  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  strangers  but 
to  turn  home  again,  unless,  indeed,  |hey  chose  to  fight  their  way — a  course 
which,  as  it  could  only  end  in  their  discomfiture,  was  never  once  thought 
of.  They  landed,  however,  and,  after  being  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
natives,  returned  to  their  ships  at  .curfew-time,  with  intention  to  next  day 
offer  some  presents  to  their  entertainers,  whose  taste  for  whukey-boys  they 
had  observed  with  various  nods,  winks,  and  significant  congratulations  to 
one  another.  They  brought  their  present  accordingly — a  keg  of  liquor, 
well  known  in  the  land  of  the  sun  by  the  name  of  "  the  native," — ^an  ap- 
pellative it  enjoys  still  in  various  Asiatic  climes.  To  do  honour  to  the 
leader  of  the  expedition,  whose  name  was  Patcheen,  the  interesting  beverage 
was  christened  after  him,  and  "  the  native,"  which  had  put  poetry  into 
Dido  and  ^aeas,  rose,  like  the  Phoenix  from  its  ashes,  far  off  in  a  western 
latitude,  T?ith  new  sparkle,  strength,  and  glory. 

Patcheenj  since  corrupted  into  potcheenj  or  poteen,  became  a  favourite 
with  the  Danaans  first,  then  with  the  Milesians,  who  came  after,  and  ulti- 
mately with  the  inhabitants  of  various  races  by  whom  Ireland  was  succes- 
sively occupied.  The  name  became  incorporated  with  their  literature,  and 
formed  a  large  portion  of  its  inspiration. 

We  make  mention  of  these  curious  facts,  first,  to  give  the  history  of 
an  Irish  excuse ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  analogy  existing  between 
oar  manners  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  some  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Danaans  got  drunk  over  the  patcheen^  and,  after  beating  each 
other  on  the  heads  soundly,  shook  hands  in  right  good  will,  and  went  to 
oed  in  high  complacency ;  bat  what  was  their  surprise  next  morning  to 
find  themselves  prisoners  on  their  own  sod — ^theu:  skull-openers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  hands — ^without  which  even  skull-openers 
prove  ineffective — the  hands  in  bondage  ?  The  Phoenicians  had  handcuffed 
them  during  their  temporary  intoxication— at  least  such  was  the  excuse 
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promalgated  bj  Irish  historians  until  the  eleventh  oentniy,  when,  the  tuiftls 
funo  exeeptoj  beiog  lost,  it  became  impossible  to  throw  light  upon  some 
difficalt  eras,  amongst  which  the  first  invasion  had  the  felicitj  of  being 
cnamorated. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  first  Irish  excuse  on  record,  and  as  it  is  said 
by  antiquarians  to  divide  the  empire  of  iovention  with  the  altera  pan  of 
human  kind,  we  have  judged  it  worthy  of  a  new  coat  of  tvpe,  and  a  new 
uether  garment,  namely,  of  paper. 

A  modern,  of  the  Danaan  school,  Jemmy  Casey,  vclept,  possesses  this 
beantiful  faculty  in  the  full  rosiness  of  perfection.  It  is  not  alone  froa 
what  ho  says,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  says  it,  that  the  humour  flows; 
the  nap  of  his  hat, — when  ho  has  a  hat,  not  always, — shaking  gently,  as 
if  discomposed  by  the  entrance  into  his  cranium  of  some  Hibernian  Apollo : 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  the  ecstasy  of  internal  murth,  and  his  voluptooas 
Celtic  lip  trembling  in  all  the  eagerness  of  conscious  wit.  Not  long  ago, 
Casey  broke  the  pledge,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  proceeded  forUiwith 
to  the  polioe-barnck,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  all  the  pcace-preserven  to 
a  friendly  exhibition  of  their  pugiliBtic  capabilities.  Poor  Jemmy  was,  how* 
ever,  marched  off  to  Bridewell,  and  there,  as  the  first  edition  ran,  smashed 
all  the  windows,  and  killed  the  keeper.  The  first  part  of  the  story  turned 
out  true,  the  custodian  being  only  placM  iu  the  way  of  wanting  a  new  hat 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  Casey — why  ?  let  no  one  abk.  I  am  a 
Captain  Dowler  iu  actbn,  not  words,  and  this  last  affair  was  quite  worth 
hearing  from  his  own  lips.  No  man  tells  a  tale  like  Jemmy  Casey ;  no  man 
has  such  wit,  humour,  pathos,  and  expression :  besides  which  I  love  Jemoy 
Casey  for  the  exceeding  ease  with  which  all  hi^  stories  may  be  obtuned,  for  ia 
uo  need  stands  he  of  pressing,  coaxing,  or  cajoler}'.  Besides,  he  is  an  old 
roan  of  white  hairs  and  wrinkles ;  and  when  the  heart  of  youth  warms  the 
veins  of  experience,  how  odd  a  thing  that  men  should  not  love  it  as  I  do, 
only  smile  snieringly,  and  call  it  unbecoming! 

^*  Well,  Jeuimy,'*  said  I,  '<  what  induced  yon  to  break  the  pledge  ?  1 
thought  you  began  to  like  the  soda*water,  and  you  drinking  it  for  thirteen 
yeai-8,  too.** 

^'  Throth  I  got  over  it  by  manes  of  a  dbrame,  sir,"  replied  Jemmy,  with 
his  peculiar  smile,  ^'  aud  av  it*3  not  too  lonn:  I'd  be  keepin'you,  Tdbidye  at 
down  on  the  green  sod  here,  and  Td  tell  all  about  it." 

It  was  in  the  com  field  where  Jemmy  was  reapmg  that  I  met  hio. 
Two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  had  been  announced  by  a  neighbouring  faim« 
bell,  and  the  hero  was  enjoying  the  consolation  whidi  is  usually,  in  my  part 
of  the  conntry,  administered  to  the  labourers  at  that  hour.  His  countenance 
was  at  the  moment  largely  indicative  of  good  nature ;  and,  as  I  took  my 
seat,  with  my  back  comfortably  shaded  with  a  com  rigg,  I  could  not  help 
observing  how  very  much  he  had  improved  since  our  last  meeting,  not- 
withstanding that  one  of  his  eyes  was  not  quite  open,  and  that  he  wore  bis 
caubeen  with  ajannty,  rakish  expression,  not  quite  becoming  the  gray  hairs 
it  shrouded.  , 

**  One  night,"  he  resumed  immediately,  "  ov  hsi  week,  mysel'  aod 
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Pether  Hegartj  remaiaed  up  to  watcli  onr  two  plots  o'  praties,  that  lies 
beside  one  another,  as  yon  may  be  aware,  on  the  summit  o'  Gort-na'Rabbt. 
We  had  a  watch-hot  well  purvided  with  turf  and  other  ateables  ;  besides 
which  I  brought  a  thimble-full  o'  poteen  to  Hegarty,  who  never  was,  nor 
one  belonging  to  him,  a  sthrict  follower  o'  Father  Mathew.  Though 
the  night  was  fine  and  the  moon  and  stars  shone  beautiful,  there  was  a  cowld 
north  wind  springin*  up,  which,  in  spite  of  my  warm  frieze,  pinitrated  into 
my  bones,  makin'  me  shiver  all  over  like  a  tinker^s  donkey.  Hegarty,  like 
a  lazy  spalpeen,  that  he  is,  had*nt  come  yit,  so  afther  makin*  the  fire  look 
dacent,  drawing  my  bredhcen  closer  round  me,  and  whistlin'  to  let  the 
thieves  know  I  was  there,  down  I  lay  comfortable  for  a  sleep,  lavin'  the 
praties  to  mind  themselves  unlil  Hegarty  ud  come  and  waken  me. 

**  Now,  sir,  the  knoll,  at  the  base  of  which  the  hnt  was  bnilt,  was  a 
famous  spot  intirely  for  the  ginthry ;  a  beautiful  little  valley,  with  poseys, 
and  four-lave  shamrocks,  on  which  they  could  dance  at  night  without  hurtin* 
their  purty  feet,  or  takin'  in  a  sharp  thorn.  I  often  hard  them  there,  singin' 
and  daucin',  till  the  early  mom,  and  many*s  the  time  I  hard  their  pleasant 
langh  as  I  stood  up  to  take  a  sthep  to  the  sweet  music  o'  their  wee  bag- 
pipes. 

^*  ^  It's  very  cowld,  Jim,'  siz  I  to  mysel',  as  the  shleep  began  to  come 
over  me,  ^  an' Jimmy,  avic,'  siz  I,  <  av  you  had  a  dhrop  o'  the  crathur,  how 
it  would  help  to  pass  the  night  for  you,  agra,  specially  as  that  blind  rogue, 
Hegarty,  won't  be  here  to-night.' 

<<  <  Perhaps  it  would,'  siz  I,  in  a  dhramy  sort  o'  way,  not  quite  under- 
standin'  the  dhrift  o'  my  reflections. 

** '  It's  in  your  pocket  at  this  moment,  Jimmy,'  siz  I  again,  ^  and—- 

*'  *  Yis,  Jemmy  Casey,'  I  replied,  *  but  bad  luck  to  your  unlucky  sconce, 
yon  gomeril,  don't  you  know  what  the  pledge  manes,  eh,  yon  goose,  you  ?* 

^  I  don't  remimber  anything  else  until  I  fell  asleep,  and  no'  sooner  did 
this  happen  than  the  whole  scene  where  I  was  changed  like  magic ;  instead 
o'  the  little  watch  hut,  it  was  a  nate,  smart  room,  with  a  glorious  fire  on 
the  hearth,  by  the  light  of  which  yon  could  pick  a  pin  from  the  flnre,  or 
pat  a  silk  thread  through  a  cambric  needle.  Near  the  fire  was  a  table 
covered  over  with  green  baize,  on  which  were  lashins  o' glasses,  tumblers,  and 
smokiu'  jugs  o'  punch ;  with  limons  here  and  there,  a  quantity  o*  tall,  blue, 
black,  and  yallow  bottles,  lump  sugar,  as  a  matter  of  coorse,  and  everything 
else  Uie  heart  o'  man  could  wish  for.  I  was  wondherin'  what  it  was  all 
for,  or  where  I  was,  whin  a  vision  sthood  before  me,  a  cnrious  vision.  I 
thought  o*  the  little  elves  and  fairies,  head  over  heels  in  the  deep  tumblers, 
while  some  pointed  with  a  roguish  expression  to  the  stheaming  jug,  and 
some  jumped  wildly  over  the  fat  jars.  Others  came  agin  near  me  with 
sweet-smelling  jorums  o'  whiskey  punch,  and  laughed  and  jeered,  with  their 
mouths  dhrawn  back  to  their  very  ears,  while  some  of  them  wint  kickin'  the 
lump  sugar  about  the  table,  rowlin'  the  limons  half  a  dozen  to  every  one, 
and  knockin'  down  ache  other  with  shouts  of  fun  and  merriment. 

*^  At  last,  when  they  had  enough  o'  recreation  this  way,  they  began  to 
approach  me  laughin*  and  humbnggin',  some  of  them  with  their  fingers  on 
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their  noiea,  and  a  few  of  them  haria*  the  owdadty  to  climb  np  my  bgB, 
chesty  and  whiskeis,  jost  to  plack  at  my  nose,  or  sthick  their  fingers  in  mj 
eje.  At  last  thej  got  tired  o'  provokin'  me  this  way,  more  especially  as  I 
bore  it  all  with  the  greatest  good  hnmonr,  only  carsin*  one  little  yagabond 
who  wint  nearly  deprivin'  me  o'  the  nse  o'  my  left  optic. 

'^ '  Jimmy,'  six  one  sthont  little  gintleman  at  last, '  that's  fine  poteen/ 
'^ '  I  don*t  donbt  it,  sir/  aia  I,  ^  for  you  look  like  a  good  jadge  of  its 
qnalifibilities.' 

'^  The  little  gintleman  mbbed  his  nose  complacently,  and  thin  siz  he : 
*' '  It*a  a  long  time  since  you  tasted  the  like  ay  it,  p'raps  you've  no  ob- 
jection to  a  late  thrial  ?' 

'' '  Well,  sir/  sia  I,  with  a  deep  groan,  ^  it's  myseP  that  niver  refused  a 
kind  inyitation,  and  comin'  from  a  qnarther  so  respectabb ;  bat  thin,  nr, 
yon  see  it's  aot  my  own  maather  I  am,  or  I'd  be  after  becomin'  yonr  hninble 
servant  in  a  jiffy." 

" '  Casey,'  aia  the  little  gintleman,  afther  a  few  moments'  silence,  'yon 
come  of  a  dacent  athock ;  yoor  mother  was  a  Molcahy,  or  Fm  mistaken  T 
'^ '  Yoor  honour  isn't  far  ont,'  siz  I. 

*' '  No,  I'm  not,'  aia  he, '  and  it's  a  sad  day  for  oald  Ireland  whm  the 
rde  onld  ginerations  o'  the  coonthry  are  takin'  to  Scotch  malt,'  six  be, 
'  and  Frinch  wines,'  six  he,  indignantly, '  and  the  pore  poteen,  that  nerer 
gave  a  headache,  pitched  aside  for  any  dog  to  snuff  at.' 

"  The  poor  little  gintleman  said  this  so  warmy,  that  I  knew  imme- 
diately his  dandber  was  np ;  his  eyes  flashed  with  rage,  at  the  same  time, 
that  two  acaldin'  tears  rowled  down  hia  cheeks.  I  pitied  the  poor  little 
fellow  with  all  my  heart,  and  siz  I  to  mysel, '  That  chap  loves  his  coonthry 
in  aimest ;  and  yon,  Casey,'  six  I, '  yoa  mane  spalpeen,  if  you  had  half 
his  spent,  isn't  it  the  Repailer  you  might  be,  and  you  havin'  all  yonr  faoiilj 
to  back  yon,  the  Caseys,  the  Molcahys,  let  alone  the  Finnegans,  and  the 
OToolesl' 

'^Aa  I  finished  thinkin'  this  way,  a  door  at  the  ind  of  the  room  opened, 
and  a  party  young  lady  walked  in  first,  takin'  the  lade  of  several  nate, 
daue,  smart-lookin'  ladies  and  gintlemen,  all  dhressed  in  green,  and  wearia' 
a  St.  Pathrick's  cross  sthnck  soncily  on  their  shoulders.    The  first  lad/ 
passed  by  me,  with  a  genteel  bow,  and  takin'  her  sate  at  the  head  o'  the 
table,  with  her  back  to  the  fire,  motioned  the  others  to  their  chairs,  smllin' 
and  dimplin'  like  a  ripe  pache ;  and  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  she  tnraed 
her  face  towards  myself,  and  comminced  bobbin'  at  me  ontil  I  began  to 
feel  quite  ashamed,  and  all  my  face  covered  over  with  blnahea* 
'^  ^  Jimmy  Casey,'  siz  she. 
<'  <  Ma'am,'  sis  I. 
''  ^  How  are  you  ?'  six  she. 

<< '  Party  well,  thank  you,  middlin' ;  I  can  give  yon  a  ball  o^  thanks, 
and  how  do  you  fed  yoursel'  ?  ma'am,'  sia  I. 

'^ '  Ob,  gaily,'  siz  she,  bowing  politely,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile ;  ^  bat 
Jimmy,'  siz  she,  '  I  think  you  don't  know  me,'  six  she. 

Well,  ma'am,'  siz  I,  scratchin'  my  head,  *  I'd  be  sorry  to  say  I  coald 
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forget  such  a  pnrtj  face  as  yonr  ladyship's,  if  ever  I  saw  it  afore,  bat  sthiU 
and  nevertheless  notwithstanding  ma'am/  siz  I, '  I  think,  with  great  respect 
to  70a,  yoar  phjsiogomy  isn't  quite  at  home  in  mj  formiliar  recollection,' 

^^  ^  So,  Jimmy,"  siz  she,  smilin'  pnrtily,  ^  it  isn't,  for  I'm  yoor  grand- 
mother, Jimmy,'  siz  she,  ^  that  yon  can't  remimber,  long  ago,  givin'  yon 
lamp  sugar,  darlin,'  siz  she, '  and  a  dhrop  0'  poteen  to  set  yon  asleep  in 
yoar  cradle,'  siz  she. 

'^ '  Now,  by  cripes,'  siz  I, '  if  you  are  Judy  Casey,  and  its  little  thanks 
I  owe  yon,  for  you  were  the  first  that  ever  spiled  the  name  0'  a  Casey/ 

*'  ^  Arrah,  how's  that,  Jimmy,  astbore  ?'  siz  i^e. 

« <  Are  yon  so  impident,' siz  I,  ^ as  to  partind,' siz  I,  'to be  ignorant 
o^  what  every  one  in  the  three  parishes  has  at  their  fingers'  ends ;  and  do 
yon  know,  Mrs.  Casey,'  siz  I,  growin'  warmer  and  warmer,  '  it  wonld  be 
betther  for  yon  and  more  becomin'  yoar  gray  hairs,  to  be  lyin'  ashleep  in 
yonr  comfortable  grave,  than  to  be  night*walkin'  this  way,  and  bringia 
yonr  innocent  grandson  into  bad  company.' 

^' '  We]],  Jimmy,'  siz  she,  puttin'  one  little  finger  over  the  other, '  by 
that  cross  av  I  know  what  yon  are  alludin'  to !' 

'*  *•  Yoa  don't  ?'  siz  I,  *•  and  how  did  yon  die,  Fd  like  to  know  Y 

^^ '  It  was  the  fairiea  took  me,  and,  'pon  my  sowl  and  oonscienoe,  that's 
the  thmth.' 

.  " '  Well,'  siz  I,  gettin'  softened,  '  and  p'raps  that  explains  how  yonng 
yon're  lookin',  for  when  yon  died,  its  not  less  than  sixty  yoa  conld  be,  and 
I'm  towld  yon  were  onld-lookin'  for  your  years.' 

'' '  It's  thrue  for  you,'  siz  she,  '  I  didn't  get  on  aa  dacently  as  I  onght ; 
btti,'  siz  she, '  Fd  like  to  know  what  they  said  whin  I  came  away.' 

<< '  Och  musha,'  siz  I,  gettin'  cross  again,  '  and  what  could  they  say,  bot 
that  yon  were  aWays  a  dbrunken  owld  divil,  and  that  it  sarved  yon  right.' 

'' '  And  the  crowner  ?'  siz  she. 

'^ '  That  yon  were  dead  and  done  for,'  siz  I,  ^  p'raps  that's  agreeable  to 
you?' 

^' '  The  onld  rascal,'  siz  she,  indignantly,  '  and  is  that  the  way  he  thrates 
mi^  afther  many's  the  good  bottle  we  dhrunk  together ;  bat  wait  yet,  an' 
if  I  don't  play  him  a  ti^ick  for  that  yet,  it's  not  me  that's  Judy  Casey  o' 
the  glen.' 

*'  She  looked  so  wild  at  this,  that  I  began  to  get  sorry  for  pnttin'  her 
in  such  a  passion ;  '  p'raps  afther  all,'  siz  I  to  mysel',  '  she  wasn't  so  bad 
as  people  said ;  and  av  she  war  itsel',  Jimmy  Casey,  how  do  yoa  know 
what  sort  av  a  boy  you  may  be  yoarsel'  in  the  heel  o'  yoar  days ;  and  sure, 
Jimmy,  acnshla,  av  it's  for  our  oum  we  have  the  cowld  word,  and  the 
sthingin'  tongue,  where  is  it  in  this  wide  world  that  they'll  meet  the  warm 
heart,  and  the  Mnd  kind  enongh  to  make  tbim  forget  their  aonows  ?' 

'^ '  Mrs.  Casey,'  siz  I  to  her, '  Pm  sorry  for  all  I  said  to  you,  though  it's 
well  yoa  know  how  staunch  and  high  was  the  pride  0'  the  Caseys ;  sthill, 
onld  girl,  as  ye  seem  in  betther  quarters  than  I  ever  hoped  to  find  yon  in, 
maybe  we  might  as  well  let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  as  the  sayin'  is,  whilst 
the  present  may  be  betther  spint  than  in  rippin'  up  onld  sores.' 
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^* '  Yoa*re  right,  avic,'  sU  she,  with  a  deep  agh,  '  and  as  yon  saj, 
agrahoo,  what's  the  use  in  spindin'  the  oi^^ht  rakia'  ap  fires  that's  oat  long 
ago;  time  and  tide,  Jimmy,' siz  she,  her  oald  smile  comin'  back,  agio, 
*  time  and  tide,  Jimmy,  waits  for  no  man.' 

'^  ^  And  while  the  mtn  waits  ma'am,'  six  I,  ^  the  sthrame  mns.' 

**  *  Does  it,  sir  ?'  sis  she,  laaghin'  heartily,  '  well  and  av  it  does,  it's  a 
caroos  sthrame,  sare  enough ;  but  now,  as  regards  the  fiieods,  how  are  tbey 
all  above,  for  we've  been  thravelUn*  through  the  coontiy  lately,  and  we  am*t 
particularly  acqaainted  with  the  news  hereabouts.' 

*<  <  They're  party  well,  middlin,  ma'am  thank  yon,'  siz  I. 

*'  *  And  your  father,  Jimmy,  how  does  he  wear  it  out  ?' 

'*  *  Well  enough  for  the  weather,'  I  replied,  ^  only  the  asma  is  gettin' 
every  day  worse  and  worse  with  the  poor  onld  crathure.' 

*^ '  Did  he  thry  the  poteen,  Jimmy  r' 

'*  *  Troth  I'm  afeerd  it's  too  much  o'  that  same  medicine  he's  used  al- 
ready,' siz  I,  *  and  av  I'm  not  disrespectfnl  to  you  ma'am,'  siz  I,  ^  I  think 
if  s  not  over  well  it  agreed  with  your  own  sthoat  constitootbn,'  siz  mysel' 
to  her. 

^*  She  only  laughed  at  this,  and  after  winkin'  roguishly  at  the  companr, 
and  tastin'  her  cup  purty  deeply,  she  began  again. 

<<  <  Jimmy,  the  night  is  cowld,  and  Tm  towld  you're  a  teetotaller  ?* 
nzshe. 

'*  *  An  how  could  you  lam  that  ma'am,  av  you  hadn't  all  the  other  news  ?* 

"  ^  Oh  I  I  was  listenin'  to  yon  talkin'  to  yoursel',  there  a  while  ago,  and 
I  think  you  said  so.' 

"  '  I  am  an  humble  dnner  in  that  way/  siz  I. 

^^ '  Ah  1  Jimmy,  Jimmy,'  siz  she,  shakin'  her  head  gloomily,  '  it's  that 
same  sort  o'  sins,  and  no  other,  that's  bringin'  the  blight  on  the  praties ; 
av  ye  sthuck  to  the  customs  o'  your  ancestbors,  its  dyin'  dacently*  o'  too 
much  ye'd  be,  and  not  o'  too  little,  as  ye  are  now,  poor  crathures,  and  may 
the  sorrow  pity  ye.' 

**  Whin  my  grandmother  said  this,  she  took  a  good  dhrink  to  dhrown 
her  grief,  and  dnrin'  the  pause  occasioned  by  her  silence,  I  had  time  to  lo^ 
about  me  at  the  rest  o'  the  company.  I  hard  it  often  said  that  the  fatam 
o' families  re-appear  in  different  ginerations,  but  even  av  I  didn't  know  this  for 
years  and  years,  this  blissid  moment  o'  my  dhrame  would  ha'  made  it  clear 
as  daylight  to  my  oomprihenmon.  For  there,  sure  enough,  were  my  father 
and  mother,  sister  and  brother,  sportin'  the  rale  chins  o'  the  Caseys,  and  the 
long  sthraight  noses  that  never  was  mistaken  in  fair  or  patthem. 

*'  ^  And  how  are  you,  Jimmy  Casey  T  siz  one  o'  them,  a  fine,  fat  little 
woman  at  the  bottom  o'  the  table ;  '  I'm  a  thirty-first  cousin  o'  yours,'  siz 
she, '  on  the  Casey  side.' 

^< '  And  I'm  Molly  Mulcahy,'  siz  another, '  that  ye  heard  on  maybe  for 
a  rale  sojer  in  the  time  o'  the  Frinch  rebellion.' 

**  To  all  o'  them  I  answered  politely,  *  that  I  was  pretty  well,  thank 
yon,  middlin',  only  for  a  cholic  that  I  began  to  feel  about  the  sthomach.' 
**'  Arrah,  why  didn't  we  think  o'  that  before?'  siz  my  grandmother. 
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and  the  poor  boy  one  o*  onr  blood  relations.  Here,  Mr.  Hopkios/  siz 
she,  callin'  the  little  gintlemaa  who  made  so  free  with  me  in  the  beginnin', 
*■  band  him  that/  siz  Jadj  Gasej. 

^'  It  was  a  fine  bowl  o'  pnnch,  it  was,  into  which  she  was  after  sqneezin' 
a  limon  with  her  own  fair  hands,  and  then  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hopkins, 
motioning  him  in  mj  direction.  I  was  goin'  to  refnse  it,  bat  Jndy  Ciisey 
looked  so  coaxin',  and  the  pnnch  itseP  smelt  so  enticin',  that  I  conld  not, 
for  the  life  o'  me,  hare  vexed  either  the  one  or  the  other.  ^  I  can  smell  it 
at  any  rate,'  siz  I  to  mysel*,  and  sorra  a  fault  could  Father  Matbew  himser 
hayo  to  find  on  that  qualification.  So  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  but  without 
the  laste  intention  o'  tastin'  it,  whin  up  stands  Jndy  Casey,  and  all  the  com- 
pany, and  eiz  she,  liftin'  up  the  glass, '  Here's  to  your  health,  Jimmy  Casey.* 

^*  ^  Jimmy  Casey,  Jimmy  Casey,'  siz  my  grandmother,  '  what  are  you 
sthoppin'  about  ?    Is  it  goin'  to  disgrace  the  family  you'd  be  ?' 

^' '  Bad  luck  to  yon  I'  siz  I,  '  but  yoa've  got  me  into  a  pnrty  hobble 
now  in  aimest.     Here  goes,  at  any  rate.' 

*^  *In  for  a  shillin'  in  for  a  pound,'  *  gOod  to  be  hanged  for  one  sheep  as 
for  two,*  I  called  for  another  glass,  and  before  I  felt  it,  was  humming  a 
dhrinkin'  song  for  which  I  was  famous  in  the  days  o'  the  Molly  Maguires. 
Many  a  one  I  sang  among  the  hills,  on  the  moonlight  nights,  to  keep  our 
hearts  warm,  and  it  was  always  the  sign  o'  my  bein'  *  half  seas  oyer,'  for  it 
was  thin  only  th^  I  could  do  it  justice,  and  let  out  my  voice. 

^^  Jimmy,' siz  my  grandmother,  ^  would  you  like  to  hears  song  o' 
mine,"  siz  she. 

^*  *  I'd  be  obh'ged  to  yon,  ma'am,'  siz  I,  '  for  I've  been  totdd  you  were 
a  rale  linnet  in  your  day.' 

'^  ^  So  I  was,  Jimmy,  and,  as  you're  anxious  to  hear  me,  ov  coorse  I'll 
favor  you,  and  yon  can  tell  the  people  at  home  what  a  fine  note  I  can  put 
out  o'  me  yet,'  siz  she. 

*^  She  then  sung  this  song,"  said  Jemmy,  handing  me  (Mr.  O'Culkin), 
a  paper,  on  which  were  written  some  verses  in  a  lady's  handwriting.  ^^  I 
found  this  copy  on  the  grass  the  very  day  afther  my  dhrame,  and  though 
Miss  O'Flaherty  (Mrs.  O'Culkin  that  is  to  be),  swore  it  was  her's  that  she 
lost  there,  I'm  sartun  snre  they  were  the  identical  same  Judy  Casey  sang 
the  night  afore.    "Will  yon  read  them  av  yon  plaze,  sir  ?" 

The  piper  was  very  much  worn  by  constant  friction  with  Jemmy's  pocket, 
so  that  the  first  and  last  stanzas  were  destroyed ;  the  few  that  remained, 
however,  were  legible  enough,  and,  as  well  as  I  conld  make  out,  ran  this 
way: — 

'*  Here  the  days  pass  in  mirth,  and  the  nights  pass  in  ghidneast 

To  the  dance  and  the  revel  the  hours  obey ; 
We  banish  all  sorrow,  and  fly  from  aJl  sadness, 

And  laugh  at  Old  Time  as  lie  threatens  decay. 

We  roam  throng^  the  stars,  and  we  ride  on  the  billow, 
With  sunbeams  for  chariots  tlurou^  empires  we  sweep ; 

The  rose  is  our  coach,  and  the  dew-drop  our  pillow* 
Or  the  feather  that  floats  on  the  face  of  the  deep. 
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Wo  lire  in  the  della  where  the  atraunlet  U  flowing  : 
By  tlw  ore  of  oome  heoth-bell  oar  palaeee  spriiig ; 

Wo  botho  in  the  lomt  whoa  the  hot  mn  is  ^wuig» 
Or  dance  in  the  shade  where  the  foresters*  eing. 

When  the  moon  is  on  high,  and  the  pale  stars  are  beaming, 

We  fly  through  the  world  on  wings  of  the  air ; 
Wo  Itfflit  on  the  lips  uf  the  lover  that*s  dreaming* 

Ana  ho  smiles,  m  ho  thinks  thai  his  darling  is  there. 


And  betimes  by  the  green  banks  of  some  glassy  fountain. 
When  the  oale  moon  is  beaming,  we  jom  in  the  maze. 

Till  the  thrushes  awaken  the  tongues  of  the  moantatn, 
When  wo  rash  to  the  £ast  on  the  ■oariso  to  gaas." 

*'  Pat  the  paper  in  your  pocket,"  said  Jemmyy  u  soon  at  I  had  finiihed 
reading,  "  the  poethry,  no  doabt,  is  very  good,  bat  the  words  b  too  big  for 
me ;  betidesi  I  sai^iKMe  yom  can  retam  it  to  the  lady,  aT  it  appeaia  to  yoa 
she  has  a  right  to  it.     In  the  manetime,  let  me  get  along. 

^*  Whin  the  song  was  over,  the  next  thing,  as  a  matther  av  coorse,  wis  s 
dance.  1  led  Jody  Casey  throagh  the  floor,  and  though  I  thought  at  fint 
her  fingers  would  be  iosinsible  to  toach,  I  found  that  they  were  rale  nate, 
and  no  mistake ;  fine,  fat,  plumpy  fingers  no  girl  in  the  counthry  might  be 
ashamed  of. 

*' '  Arrah !  Jimmy,'  sis  she, '  but  the  poteen  agrees  with  you  tamonslj ; 
it's  not  the  shlinkin  look  of  a  teetotal  man  yon  have  now  at  ail  at  all,  bat 
the  thme  ginteel  finish  of  a  Casey.'  Up  with  the  mnsic,  louder  sthill  and 
loudor,  and  round  through  the  room  with  as  until  I  had  worn  holes  in  the 
flnre,  but  no  mark  o*  Judy  givin*  in  yet ;  round  she  wint  with  her  apron 
nately  tucked  up  at  the  corners,  her  head  smiiin'  purtily  on  one  side,  and 
now  and  tiiin  callin'  on  the  piper  for  a  roar  up  o'  the  spare  wind,  and  oa 
me  for  another  kick  for  onld  Ireland. 

'' '  Well  ma'aa^'  six  I,  *  it's  ashamed  Fd  be  to  confess  myself  put  dowa 
by  another  than  a  Casey,  but  in  the  present  sthateo*  politics,  neverthelsss,' 
sift  X,  *  I*  m  afraid  my  pedestals  won't  hould  out  much  longer.' 

^^  Judy  Casey  sthopped,  and  after  throwin'  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
began  cryin'  over  and  kissin'  me  for  a  quanher  of  an  hour ;  '  it's  not  bad 
you  are  at  ail,  Jimmy,  avic,'  sis  she^ '  and  now  Jimmy,'  sis  she, '  promise 
aud  swesr  aiver,  aiver  again  to  taste  a  dbrop  a  cowld  wather  whin  poteen 
could  be  got  instead.' 

"  I  was  so  melted  by  her  kissin'  and  hnggin',  that  I  almost  began  to  ciy 
myself,  and  sis  J,  '  I  do  swear,  dear  ^Lrs.  Casey,'  sis  I, '  I  do.' 

^'  I  had  no  sooner  given  the  oath  than  the  distant  crow  of  a  cock  came 
clearly  over  the  lea,  the  vision  disappeared  at  the  moment,  and  I  was  alone. 
The  gray  dawn  of  the  momin'  appeared  in  the  east,  and  the  could  nortb 
wind  was  playin'  on  my  halfofrozea  cheek.  I  thricd  to  sthand  up,  but  mj 
feet,  bennmbed  with  cowld  and  shleep.  prevented  me  for  some  minutes.  I 
began  to  think  it  was  all  a  dhrame,  whia  lookin*  at  the  floor,  I  fouad  that 
it  was  actually  filled  with  holes ;  and,  what  was  still  mors  snrprisia',  a  glsaa 
and  a  bottle  were  lyin'  cu  the  table,  and  my  own  hetd  ringin'  with  the 
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tones  bronglit  on  bj  a  night  of  aqnallin'.  I  niver  conid  make  oat  what  it 
all  meant ;  and  though  mj  colleen  said  I  mnst  have  dhnmk  Hegarfy's 
poteen,  upon  mj  sowl  and  consdence,  I  think  it's  beljin'  me  she  id,  in 
sajin'  so/' 

Peteb  O'Culkin, 


MODERN  EDUCATION*. 

Mb.  Hkbbbbt  SrarcsR  is  well  known  in  inteliectnal  circles  as  belonging 
to  the  most  speonlatiye  school  of  onr  advanced  thinkers.  Many  practical 
readers  may,  therefore,  expect  to  find  his  work  on  ^'  £dncation"  a  very 
bttlky,  tranacendental,  and  nnintelltgible  effusion.  They  will  be  sarprised 
to  learn,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  book  in  question  is  a  very  modest  and 
thin  octavo,  in  fine,  large  print,  written  in  a  masculine  and  lucid  style, 
certainly  unprejudiced  in  discussion,  and,  for  a  wonder,  exceedingly  prac* 
tioal  and  sensible  in  very  many  respects.  We  are  not  by  any  means  pre- 
pared to  go  all  lengths  with  htm  in  his  opinion  upon  the  existing  methods 
of  teaching,  but  it  would  be  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  sensible  man  to 
read  the  essays  before  us,  and  not  to  derive  considerable  benefit  and  inte- 
rest from  theur  perusal. 

After  adverting  to  the  well-known  fact  that,  in  order  of  thne,  decoration 
precedes  dress,  Mr.  Spencer  observes  that  a  similar  relation  holds  with  the 
mind.  ^^  Men,"  he  says,  ^  dress  their  children's  minds  as  they  do  theur 
bodies,  in  the  prevailing  fashion.  As  the  Orinoco  Indian  puts  on  paint,  not 
with  a  view  to  any  direct  benefit,  but  because  he  would  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  without  it,  so  a  boy's  drilling  in  Latin  and  Qreek  is  insisted  on,  not 
because  of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  that  he  may  have  the  badge  marking  a 
certain  position." 

This  is  partly  true,  partly  not.  Decoration  has  preceded  dress  in  body 
and  m  mind.  But,  in  course  of  time,  when  the  controversy  arose  whether 
Latin  or  Greek  were  merely  ornamental,  it  was  finally  decided  that  they 
were  not,  since  tbey  furnished  an  almost  indispensable  key  to  every  other 
hraneh  of  kamtng,  and,  on  the  score  of  discipline,  provided  a  most  ad- 
mirably subtle  practice  of  logic,  while  they  train  the  memory  to  the  utmost. 
It  is  rather  inconceivable  how  a  man  of  large  and  refined  edacation,  like  Mr. 
Spencer,  can  overlook  the  fact,  that  a  proper  system  of  translation  from  Latin 
or  Greek  into  English  with  a  dictionary,  necessitates  the  most  complicated  ex- 
ercise of  the  judgmenty  no  less  tlian  of  the  memory.  He  observes  very  truly 
that  '^  Men  who  would  blush  if  caught  saying  Ipbig^nia  instead  of  Iphigenia, 
or  wonld  resent  as  an  insult  any  imputation  of  ignorance  respecting  the 
fabled  labours  of  a  fabled  demi-god,  show  not  the  slightest  shame  in  confessing 
that  they  do  not  know  where  the  Eustacliian  tubes  are,  what  are  the  actions 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  what  is  the  normal  rate  of  pulsation,  or  how  the 
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lungs  arc  mflatod.'*  And  lie  elsowbere  distioguisheB  between  that  know- 
ledge, preparing  as  for  direct  self-preparatiooi  which  nature  nndertakes  to 
teach  08,  aa  it  were/ heraelf :  that  fire  bums,  for  inatance;  and  the  know- 
ledge,  also  ministeriDg  to  direct  lelf-preservation,  which  is  contained  in  tbe 
hwaof  phjBiology;  oontendiog,  moat  joatly,  that  for  *' complete  liring,** 
(a  phrase  of  bis,)  it  is  necessary,  not  only  that  sudden  anmhUatians  of  life 
shall  be  warded  off,  but  also  that  we  shonld  neglect  nothing  which  can  help 
ns  to  escape  from  the  dow  annihilation  entailed  npon  ns  by  unwise  habits. 
Most  tnte  and  jost  Bat  this  does  not  prove  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  not, 
for  many  reasons,  the  best  early  disdplinal  instrnment.  It  only  prores  that 
there  is  a  large  body  of  facta  and  principlea  of  modem  discovecy,  which  i( 
is  foQy  on  the  part  of  parents  to  omit  teaching  to  their  children. 

We  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  qoanel  with  Mr.  Spencer  for  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  acience  as  the  polar  star,  the  all  in  all,  of  education,  more 
especially  when  he  defines  education  to  be  the  science  of  complete  living— 
the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directions,  under  all  drcnmstances ;  but 
we  do  very  much  doubt,  whether  the  infant  mind  is  adapted  to  a  method 
exclusively  scientific.  Beef  and  mutton  are  not  food  for  babies.  Upon 
his  own  principle,  adopted  from  the  physiologist  Isidore  de  St.  Hilaire, 
that  growth  and  development  are  in  the  inverse  ratio— in  other  words,  that 
incnaae  of  size  and  inereoM  ofHrwti^e  are  mntnally  antagonistic,  it  must 
follow,  we  think,  that  metbods  too  exclosiyely  sdentific,  which,  in  &ct,  are 
the  result  of  the  highest  ^'  atmctural*'  organization,  are  not  fitted  for  tbe 
age  in  life,  when  ^'  growth,"  not  structure,  is  the  legitimate  requirement. 
It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  advantages,  not  a  ^^  disadvantage,"  of  that  kind 
of  training  due  to  tbe  acquisition  of  languages,  that  the  connections  of 
ideas  involved  are  in  a  great  measure  accidental.  It  is  the  presence  of 
some  sort  of  connection,  and  the  absence  of  entire  rigour,  which  makes  tbe 
learning  of  languages  tbe  best  food  for  the  young.  Nevertheless,  we  most 
own  to  all  conviction,  that  we  are  only,  if  yet,  on  the  true  threshold  of  t 
true  system  of  education.  We  grope  in  the  dark,  empiricaDy,  as  best  we 
may,  and  we  tru3t  that  Mr.  Spencer's  thonghta  may  go  far  to  quicken  tbe 
ahready  pertinent  and  earnest  inquiries  of  the  best  fhenda  of  their  countiy— 
tbe  friends  of  education.  We  recommend  Mr.  Spencer's  volume  to  oDr 
readeia  aa  one  in  every  respect  worthy  of  their  moat  careful  study,  not  u 
a  guide  so  mnch  as  an  admirable  text-book  of  suggestion. 
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THE  JURORS  OF  CLASS  2,  HAVE  AWARDED 
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M1*0RTANT TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  EFFICACY  OF  KEATING*^ 
COU(ai    LOZENGES    IN     RELIEVING     PULMONARY    AF- 
lECTIONS. 

DaM'I.ISH. 

Sir, — T\w  very  cxwllent  pr(>i»iTties  of  yoop  Lozences  iuducc  «ne  to  troul  - 
you  with  aiu*tlier  teKtimoiiial  *m  their  behalf.  All  i  can  say  is,  that  I  hiw- 
)>v,en  TU(iro  or  less  Consumiitive  for  upwards  of  three  years,  and  hare  tried  a 
ur«.at  uam1)fr  (»f  Lozeiii;ea  to  abate  the  cough,  but  from  none  have  I  found  such 
!tli»-t  aH  from  yours-  even  one  of  them  will  check  the  most  violent  attack.  TL*  \ 
:.rf  invaluaMo.,  an«l  I  htrongly  recommend  them  to  persons  sufTenng  from  'i 
Tnugb  or  Colli  on  tlie  C'hcbt  Pray  make  any  use  of  this  yon  please,  if  \v»-*:^ 
3  •»iir  while.  I  am,  JSii',  your  ol^edient  tervant, 

ABRAHAM  TCRNEI:. 

To  Mr.  K^atinc. 

Pnparefl  and  8old  in  Boxes,  Is.  l^d.,  and  Tins,  2s.  0^1.,  4s.  6d.,  aii' 
hU.  (hi  each,  by  Thomab  Ejeating,  Chemist,  Sul,  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yai  i. 
Lundua.     Ketail  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  Woi.-. 
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THE  OUT-QUARTERS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  PRIORY. 

BY  MRS.  STANLEY  GARY. 
CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  DISCLOSUBE. 

Some  days  after  the  farewell  meeting  on  the  sea-shore,  the  worthy  proprietor 
of  Tregona  was  confined  to  his  room  by  indisposition.  His  devoted  daughter 
Alice  was  on  this,  as  on  all  sach  like  occasions,  his  chief  attendant ;  antici- 
pating his  wishes,  and  enlivening  his  drooping  spirits  with  her  artless  con- 
versation. Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath-day;  her  presence  in  the 
sick  chamber  was  for  a  time  dispensed  with,  to  make  way  for  that  of  Mr. 
Jostice  Sandford,  whose  unexpected  arrival  denoted  business  of  some  im- 
portance, and  snch  proved  to  be  the  case.  He  had  come  expressly  to  secure 
Mr.  Marodftle's  immediately  co-operation  in  an  afifair  of  great  urgency,  and 
was  most  solicitous  to  convey  him  away  with  him.  This,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  do,  owing  to  Mr.  Marsdale's  indisposition,  and,  therefore,  took  his 
departure  somewhat  disappointed.  No  sooner  had  Alice  heard  Mr.  Sand- 
ford's  footsteps  die  away  in  the  outer  hall  than  she  hastened  back  to  her 
father's  apartment.  She  found  him  a  good  deal  disturbed  in  consequence  of 
this  unexpected  interview,  and  he  requested  his  daughter  to  leave  him  alone 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  that  he  might  compose  his  mind,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  rest,  for  which  he  felt  much  in  need,  biddmg  her  not  to  fail  to  return 
at  the  time  appointed,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  impart  to  her. 
Alice  obeyed,  wondering  within  herself  what  it  could  possibly  be  that  her 
father  wished  to  communicate,  it  being  contrary  to  his  usual  habit  to  make 
her  acquainted  with  the  slightest  circumstance  connected  with  any  judicial 
business  in  which  he  might  be  engaged.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little 
impatience  iind  some  curioaity  that  she  watched  the  hand  of  the  gilded  time- 
piece, which  Qerald  had  brought  her  from  a  French  land,  dll  it  should  point 
at  the  hour  fixed  for  her  return.  This  having  at  length  arrived,  Alice 
hastily  retraced  her  steps  to  her  father's  room. 

^^  Sit  down  on  that  stool,  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  '^  and  pay  at- 
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taodon  to  what  I  hftve  to  stj  to  700."  Alice  did  as  she  was  denied^ 
though  not  without  remarking  a  scrioosness  in  her  father's  tone  and  manner 
which  hegan  to  give  her  some  uneasiness* 

«'  Alice,**  s«d  Mr.  Maradale,  *'  I  have  hitherto  refrabed  from  distmbing 
yonr  young  mind  with  the  vexadons  that,  ss  a  justice  of  the  peace,  not  un- 
freqnently  beset  my  path,  and  which  I  am  ever  nnwilliog  to  impart  unneces- 
sarily to  otheis*  In  the  present  instance,  howerer,  I  have  judged  it  proper 
that  you  should  not  be  the  kst  to  remain  in  igaoranoe  of  that  which  en  long 
must  be  known  to  all."  Mr.  Mkrsdale  then  adverted  to  the  family  at  the 
Priory,  and  their  continued  obstinacy  in  not  conforming  to  the  enU^tened 
views  of  the  day,  and  of  the  unpleasant  necessity  he  had  been  under,  some 
moaths  since,  of  which  she  was  no  doubt  aware,  of  enforcing  die  poul 
statutes  against  Sir  Algernon  TreviDers.  ^I  had  hoped,"  contmn»l  he, "  tbst 
the  restrictio\is  laid  upon  him  at  that  time  had  been  sufficiently  stringent  to 
have  deterred  him  from  further  misdenieanours,  hat  I  was  mistaken.  This 
pertinacious  individual  has  again  outraged  the  law  in  a  still  more  flagrant 
and  unpardonable  mamwc,  by  artiUly  concealing  under  his  roof  a  member 
of  that  society  called  '  Jesuits,*  which,  from  its  mjrsterions  unanimity  and 
determined  love  of  power,  b  heU  in  inuoh  terror  in  the  land.  It  is  sud 
that  the  culprit  in  question  u  Sir  Algemon's  own  brother;  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  no  plea  for  his  being  harboured  and  encouraged  in  direct  violatioD 
of  the  law.  It  fell,  therefore,  to  my  duty,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
enfofce  his  apprehension.  This  was  attempted  some  days  since,  hot 
fafled." 

Here  Mr.  Mandale  paused,  and  Alice  being  well  acquainted  already 
with  all  that  her  father  had  been  relating  to  her,  made  some  vagoe  reply,  in 
the  hopes  he  had  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  but  she  was  wrong  in  her  sappo- 
sitjon,  for  in  a  few  moments  he  resumed  the  thread  of  liis  ohservitious  by 
-enlarging  upon  the  skill  which  Humphrey  ever  displayed  when  oonsnked  in 
cases  of  difficidty,  more  particuUurly  on  the  present  occasion  when  his  fore- 
sight and  ingenuity  had  proved  of  the  greatest  value. 

^'  Hot^  so  ?"  said  Alice,  alarmed. 

**  Why,**  replied  Mr.  Marsdale,  ^^  it  occurred  to  Humphrey,  that  as  Sk 
Algernon  and  his  family  were  to  leave  the  Prioiy  on  the  second  day  of  the 
week,  it  was  not  improbable  that  this  gmlty'ecciesiastic  might  be  indaced 
to  officiate  for  the  last  dme  on  the  Sunday,  and  by  so  doing  afford  an  easy 
means  of  apprehending  him,  as  well  as  all  those  of  his  kiosmen  who  were 
participating  in  his  unlawful  act.  The  suggestion  was  aeted  upon :  Ham- 
pihrey  and  the  young  man  Geoffrey,  who  had  first  made  known  the  Jesut^s 
existence  and  concealment,  placed  themselves  on  the  watch,  and,  trae 
enough,  the  first  streak  of  dawn  had  scai'ccly  marked  the  horiaon  when  s 
muffled  figure  alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  gate  of  the  Priory,  and  quickly 
disappeared  within  the  building.  No  time  was  lost :  the  sheriff's  men  were 
at  hand,  a  sudden  rush  made,  and  the  Jesuit  seized  in  the  very  act  of  com- 
mencing the  forbidden  service,  called  the  '  Jlass.^  Sir  Algernon  was  also 
made  prisoner,  with  the  rest  of  his  family  and  household,  all  being  more  or 
less  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law.     They  were  immediately  conve^  before 
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a  jostMO  of  the  peace :  m  j  iodieposition  prevented  me  from  beiig  preeoiity 
wbich  othorwifie  k  woidd  have  been  my  dmtj  to  have  beea^baviDg  signed 
the  warrant  for  their  apprehension.  Their  eommitment  was,  however,  easily 
made  oiit^  and  they  are,  no  donbt,  at  this  moment  on  the  road  to  Bodmin 
jail.  There  they  will  not  have  long  to  remain,  as  the  assizes  are  on  the 
point  of  commencing,  and  the  basiness  will  be  disposed  of  at  once." 

^'  Ah,  Alice  T'  resumed  Mr.  Marsdale,  fixing  his  eyes  suddenly  upon  her, 
^^  what  suls  yon,  dear  child,  why  so  pale  ?  Is  it  owiug  to  what  I  have  been 
saying  ?  Surely  you  know  not  these  people — they  are  strangers  to  you. 
Speak,  Alice,  speak." 

The  poor  girl  was,  however,  so  overcome  with  what  ebe  bad  just 
leaned  that  she  conld  not  speak*  Her  endeavonrs  to  master  her  emotion 
did  bnt  add  to  the  sense  of  saffboadon  that  seemed  to  o^^esa  her.  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  remained  silent,  till  a  second  remon- 
strance from  her  astonished  father  foreed  her  to  do  violence  to  her  feelings, 
and  affect  a  demeanour  her  sickened  heart  denied.  She  owned  she  was  dis- 
tressed, distressed  that  a  whole  fasuly  should  be  broaght  to  destruction  for 
domg  what  they  then^t  it  right  to  do. 

"  I  am  not  less  grieved,"  said  Mr.  Marsdale,  tonehed  at  the  effect  he  had 
wnmght  upon  his  daughter's  sensibility,  '^  to  have  been  oUiged  to  have  re- 
coorse  to  such  harsh  measures,  but  it  is  duty,  not  laclinatton,  that  must 
guide  my  proceedings  in  such  matters  as  these." 

''  Yon  know  best  what  is  right,"  replied  Alice,  in  alow  voice,  ^'  but  I  do 
not  pity  the  less  these  unfortunate  people." 

*^  I  find  no  fiAQlt  with  your  feelings  of  compassiM,  Alice ;  they  are  natu- 
ral, perfectly  so :  but  at  your  age  you  see  not  beyond  the  surface.  In  sach 
grave  matters  as  these  I  have  imparted  to  you,  it  is  necessary  to  steel  the 
leeliugs,  and  have  nought  in  view  bnt  the  general  good  of  one's  country." 

At  this  moment  the  hurried  foot  of  Humphrey  was  heard  to  approadk, 
and  Alice,  profiting  by  the  circumstance,  made  her  exit  without  delay.  She 
hastened  to  her  own  apartment,  where,  much  overcome  with  the  efibrts  she 
had  made  to  disguise  her  agitation,  she  sought  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

^^  What  will  poor  Urcella  think  of  me  ?"  said  she  to  herself.   "  Will  she 
believe  I  was  ignorant  of  the  doom  that  awaited  her  and  her  family  ?     I, 
who  was  congratulating  her  upon  the  happy  prospects  before  her,  and,  per- 
haps, by  so  doing,  deterring  her  from  taking  those  precautions  which  she 
otherwise  might  have  done.    I  will  ^vrite  immediately  to  my  brother  Gerald. 
He  k  also  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  might  be  of  some  service  in  this  un- 
happy business.     As  for  my  dear  father,  he  has  no  conception  of  the  extent 
of  undeserved  misery  he  has  entailed  en  the  family  of  Sir  Algernon  since  his 
arrival  in  the  district.     Oh  !  that  I  had  the  courage  to  try  and  convince  him 
of  their  real  worth.     But  it  is  too  late  now.     All  that  lies  in  my  power  is 
to  obtain  the  presence  of  one  who  might  be  induced  to  say  a  good  word  in 
their  favour.     This  is,  however,  but  a  poor  reed  to  rest  upon  ;  I  will  not 
lose  sight  of  it  nevertheless." 

Having  thus  made  up  her  mind  as  to  what  was  best  to  bo  done,  she 
<sat  down,  and  penned  an  endearing  and  imploring  letter  to  Gerald,  telling 
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him  to  relnm  home  without  a  moment's  delay.  This  aceomplithed,  the 
made  her  way  back  to  her  father's  room,  there  to  lesmne  lier  affBctionate 
post :  whilst  Mr.  Marsdale,  reooUectiiig  the  efiect  his  oommanication  had 
prodooed  upon  his  daughter,  abstained  from  makiag  anj  fortlier  sllnaoa  to 
the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

scspxursE. 

Day  after  day  Alice  looked  ont  for  the  expected  aniral  of  Grerald,  hot  he 
came  not  The  distance  was,  indeed,  great,  and  the  difficolUes  of  traTcUiog 
in  the  days  of  our  nairadye  often  insurmonntable.  In  the  meantime,  the 
assises  were  close  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Marsdale,  though  scaioely  recovered 
from  his  indisposition,  began  making  preparations  for  attending  them.  The 
Preceptor  Merris,  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Trererbyn,  put  themsehes  sbo  in 
readiness  to  accompany  him.  The  day  laving  arriVed  for  their  departnre, 
Mr.  Marsdale  took  leaye  of  his  daughter,  and  commenced  a  )oamey  which 
his  cheerless  demeanour  clearly  indicated  was  not  one  of  pleasure  to  him. 

Left  to  herself,  Alice  wandmd  abont  the  deserted  mansion,  endea  Tour- 
ing to  shake  off  the  many  anxieties  that  beset  her.  Sometimes  she  wob- 
dored  why  she  felt  an  interest  for  persons  she  hsd  nerer  even  seen ;  and 
though  Urcella  had  drawn  their  characters  in  glowing  cobnrs,  might  this 
not  hsve  been  owing  to  her  near  kinship,  or  her  natural  attachment  to  those 
she  was  upholding  ?  What,  if  they  were  unworthy  of  her  good  opinion,  snd 
merited  the  opprobrium  cast  upon  them  by  their  enemies.  .  .  .  No! 
she  would  not  entertain  such  unworthy  surmises :  how  could  she  do  so  when 
she  recalled  the  earnest  countwanoe  of  her  beloyed  friend,  beseeching  her, 
with  ail  the  eloquence  of  truth,  not  to  give  credence  to  the  aspersions  tiirown 
out  against  her  unhappy  relatives. 

Three  days  had  now  passed  by,  and  Alice  Marsdale  had  received  no 
tidings  of  her  brother.  She  feared  her  letter  had  not  reached  him,  or  that 
the  contents  were  distasteful  to  his  feelings,  or  considered  useless.  In  this 
state  of  suspense  she  passed  another  two  days,  wheo,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third,  the  baying  of  the  dogs  announced  an  arrival.  It  was  Grerald.  AHce 
hastened  down  to  meet  him,  and  in  her  eager  welcome  she  speedily  foi:got 
the  annoyance  his  seeming  indifference  had  occasioned  her.  ^'  Not  an  hoor 
sooner  could  I  have  reached  yon,"  exclaimed  Gerald ;  "  endless  difficulties 
have  I  had  to  encounter — ^vile  roads,  lack  of  horses,"  &c  Alice  easily  gave 
credit  to  his  statements,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  the  sight  of  his  be- 
smeared habiliments,  and  bis  determination  of  not  staying  a  moment  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  refreshment. 

«  Were  they  aU  committed  to  prison  ?"  inqaired  Glerald,  makiag  a  stress 
on  the  word  all. 

^'  Yes,  all,"  replied  his  sister,  entering  into  the  drift  of  his  meaning, 
'^  not  even  Sir  Algernon's  daughter  was  spared.  I  saw  the  latter  some  six 
days  since ;  she  was  then  fnli  of  joy  at  her  uncle's  escape,  and  the  prospects 
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of  immediately  retnnuDg  to  the  continent  I  never  saw  her  bright  coun- 
tenance so  expressive  of  complete  bappmess.'' 

^^Yonrletter  was  written  m  haste,"  said  Gterald.  ^'Tell  me  all  jon 
know  of  this  concealed  Jesuit — when  and  where  was  he  discovered  ?" 

These  details  having  before  been  related,  it  is  nnnecessaiy  to  repeat  them 
here.  We  will  only  say  that  Alice  informed  her  brother  of  all  that  had 
been  commanicated  to  her  by  her  father,  and  concluded  by  entreating  him 
to  render  what  assistance  he  could  in  favour  of  this  hapless  family,  if  it  were 
only  to  record  the  numerous  charities  they  gave  to  the  poor,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  lend  a  friendly  baud  to  whomsoever  needed  it. 

'*  My  testimony,"  replied  Gerald,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  '^  however 
ttncere  on  my  part,  would,  I  fear,  be  of  very  little  avail.  The  fact  that  one 
of  those  ecclesiasticsi  called  Jesuits,  had  been  exercisitag  his  religions  fhnc- 
tions  in  this  country,  and  that  a  second  person  had  enabled  him  to  do  so  by 
barbonring  and  concealing  him,  are  offences  of  such  deep  magnitude  as  to 
call  down  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law ;  the  former  under  the  head  of 
high  treason^  and  the  letter  that  oifdony.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  improbability  that  aoythiog  I  could  say  in  their  behalf  should  have 
any  weight  in  staying  the  effects  of  such  cruel  statutes.  These  fears  on  my 
part  shall  not,  however,  deter  me  from  straining  every  nerve  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  them,  should  any  unexpected  occasion  present  itself  for  my  doing  so." 

'^  From  my  heart  I  thank  you,  dear  brother.  I  felt  certain  you  would 
view  their  misfortunes  in  the  same  light  as  I  did." 

*'  Has  this  Jesuit  been  long  at  the  Priory  ?"  inquired  Gerald. 

^^  A  short  time  only,  I  believe  ;  but  hb  family,  from  what  I  hear,  are 
greatly  attached  to  him.  Whilst  in  foreign  parts,  he  was  a  constant  inmate 
of  Sir  Algernon's  house,  occasionally  acting  as  instructor  to  a  nephew,  who 
has  since  left  them  in  displeasure." 

'^A  nephew  brought  up  in  the  family?  This  is  the  first  time,"  said 
Gerald,  intermpting  his  sister,  '*  that  I  have  heard  of  this  young  man.  What 
more  have  yon  heard  concerning  him  V* 

"  Scarcely  anything,  for  Urcella  has  alwa}  s  shown  so  much  reluctance  to 
speak  of  him  that  I  did  not  like  to  press  the  subject ;  ail  I  could  make  out 
was,  that  having  reached  manhood  he  got  into  much  dbfavour  with  his 
family,  and,  in  fact,  had  been  bauished  from  their  presence.  But  to  return 
to  the  Jesuit  I  heard,  through  the  means  of  Urcella,  that  his  object  in  re- 
turning to  this  country  was  solely  to  benefit  those  of  his  own  faith,  who,  in 
their  anomalous  position,  were  without  ministers  to  afford  them  religious 
consolation,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  combination  with  de- 
signing men  to  the  detriment  of  the  crown  and  state.  Oh,  Gerald,"  con- 
tinned  Alice,  '^  I  wish  you  could  have  witnessed  the  solemn  earnestness  with 
which  dear  Urcella  endeavoured  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  this ;  her 
indignation  at  the  unjust  imputations  thrown  out  against  her  uncle,  and  the 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  assuring  me  again  and  again  that  their  only 
fault  was  paying  too  little  regard  to  the  hideous  calumnies  heaped  upon 
them,  and  permitting  them  to  pass  uncontradicted,  the  more  to  humiliate 
themselves  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  Divine  Master.    Do  not,  there- 
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toretan  bwoe 

■ade  hm  waj  back  to  Im 
poit :  wUkt  Mr.  Uamh 
pcodieed  vpoa  liis  dangbi 
theiabjecl. 


DAT  after  daj  Alice  k»ked  on*     ^ 

came  not    Tlie  disUooe  was,  t** 

m  tlie  daja  of  oor  namliTe  ofti"" 

aasiaea  were  cloee  al  hand,  and  ^ 

firom  his  indispoailion,  began  malri* 

Preeeplor  Merria,  Hampkrej,  and 

readineaa  to  aeoompanj  hinu     Thf 

Mr.  Maradale  took  leave  of  bk  dan^- 

hia  cheerleea  demeanoor  deaiij  indi 

Left  to  beiaelf,  Alice  wandered  at 

ing  to  ebake  off  tbe  man/  anxietiea  u 

dared  wbj  sbe  felt  an  interest  for  per8« 

tbongh  Urcella  bad  drawn  tbeir  characti 

not  baTc  been  owing  to  ber  near  kioafaip, 

abe  waa  npbolding  ?    Wbat,  if  tbey  wertr 

merited  tbe  opprobriom  cast  apon  tbem  l> 

abe  would  not  entertain  snob  nnworth/  aori 

abe  recalled  tbe  earnest  coontenanoe  of  her 

witb  all  tbe  eloquence  of  trath,  not  to  give  ci 

cut  against  ber  onbappj  relatives. 

^  Three  da/s  bad  now  passed  bj,  and   Alic. 

tidings  of  ber  brotber.     Sbe  feared  her  letter  i 

tbe  contents  were  distaatefol  to  bis  feehngs,  or  i 

state  of  suspense  abe  passed  another  two  dmys^  \ 

third,  tbe  bajing  of  the  dogs  announced  an  aniva 

hastened  down  to  meet  him,  and  in  her  eager  wei 

the  aanojance  his  seeming  indifference  hmd  occasio 

•ooner  could  I  have  reacbed  you,"  exclaimed  Gera 

have  I  had  to  encounter— ^^ile  roads,  lack  of  horses«' 

credit  to  his  statemente,  sttengthened  as  they  were  b 

smeared  habiliments,  and  bis  determination  of    not  st 

«^"  *b»olutcij  necesaarj  to  take  aome  rcfroahm 

n«  .1.      ^^J^^y  ^  committed  to  prison  ?»»  inquired  Ger 
on  the  word  aii.  ^^*m^%x  vnw. 

"  Y«>  *'!,'•  repUed   tils  sister,  entering  into   the  UMl 
'  not  even  Sir  Algiruon'B  daughter  was  spared?  T««lL 
daya  smce;  she  was  then  f^  of  joj.  at  her  imclo-s  eSI^J^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

TIES  TBIAL. 

vLE  reunined'  at  tbe  open  caflement  Ibag*  after  Gerald  bad 

md  tfaongh  her  eyes  stilt  rested  vpofi  the  spreading  landscape 

r  tfaongiits  were  ftut  away.     They  were  endeayonring  to 

(ronc^hoose  at  Bodmin,  and  imagine-  what  was  going  on 

i  often*  heard  her  brother  talk  of  the  new  atstntes  enacted 

h  £cde8iaatic8)"  and  dared  not  think  of  the  extent  of  thdr 

nscqvances  tbat-woald  inevikablj  fbllow,  should  the  Reverend 

ted.    Her  mind  reooiled  at  the  bare  idea  of  sneh  a  restdC; 

i  think  of  it  oo  more,  bat  torn  hertfaongbts  to  other  snfe^ 

:  to  the  feeliags,  and  more  congenial  with  her  inclinations 

hem  nearor  home,  and  periiaps  npon  her  own*  revered 

*-l  >yn,  wboee  gentle  kindness  had  drawn  around  him  the 

^  extensive  parish.     Selfishness  was  a  stranger  to  him'; 

lib  being  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others,  and  Iraver 

Tpon  Alice  Marsdale  these  estimable  qualities  were 

"d  them  te  their  utmost  extent,  and  would  listen  with 

w'^y  in  which'  he  ever  fonnd  a  redeeming  word  for  the 

■<I.     When  commenting  upon  the  passing  events  of 

lines  refer  to  the  rigorous  measures  then  in  force 

'i  to  adopt  the  national  creed,  a  policy  he  mnehi 

\  in  almost  aU  cases  of  perseontion  for  conscience* 

traced  to  the  heaitless  tactics^of  a  few  powerful 

"  i)laa8ihle  plea  of  upholding  certain  religions 

>  All  incosvenieDt  minoritj,  hateful  for  its  mnty 

i-.-crtion  waa  most  l^eit  could  not  he-denied^ 

^^ors,  would  dare  pot  his  hand  to  his  hearty 

I  convinced  that  he  was  perfbiming  aplea»- 

>t  charity,  in  thu  croshmg even  nnto  deatit^. 

u  his  own.    He  could  not  pranme  to  saj- 

1 11  well  thait  other  motives  than  conscien'^ 

is  unjustifiable  proeeedings. 

AC,  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise  to* 

n^sponded  with  some  relnctanee  tO' 

i  ^  ness  against  the  nnfbrtunatefamily' 

.  fn;m  this  unpleasant  duty  she  well' 

cfy  was  ano^er  proof  in  her  eyes 

' '  I .  ^Tarsdale  left.     The  anxieties 
'  ii<.c  since  the  departure  of  her 
'  wore  on,  and  she  received  no* 
•  nth  evenings  the  promised 
uader  may  jodge  from  itS' 
art  of  Alice  Marsdale. 
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fore,  detr  brother,  look  with  distnut  upon  Umbo  people ;  tbey  naj  be  veiy 
different  from  what  yon  suppose  them  to  be.** 

^'  They  are,  indeed,  new  clients  for  you  to  defend,"  replied  Ckrald,  with  % 
smile,  ^'bat  I  wilt  not  blame  yonr  kind  heart  for  wishing  to  exealpatethem, 
nor  will  I  pat  yoo  to  the  trouble  of  doing  so  tigMy  as  it  happens  that  I  know 
infinitely  more  abont  them,  both  as  to  thor  deserts,  or  otherwise,  than  joi 
eonld  possibly  tell  me. 

*^Dnring  my  foreif^  trareli,  it  wns  my  destiny  to  be  taken  ill,  and, 
moreover,  to  find  myself  housed  and  tended  by  seTeral  of  these  fonnidaUe 
sons  of  Loyola,  under  whose  roof  I  was  accidentally  sojooroing,  ttooigh 
their  hospitality  to  strangers.  Here  I  had  ample  time  and  opportnnity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  habits  of  life  and  general  sentiments.  We 
had  much  conversation  on  different  points,  and  never  was  I  more  deeply 
eonvin^ed  of  the  immeasurable  folly  of  oondeoming  men  of  whom  we  knew 
so  little,  whose  opinions  and  practices  were  to  ns  unknown,  or  so  distorted 
and  disfigured  by  the  glass  through  which  we  beheld  them,  as  to  render 
them  no  longer  the  same.  In  fine,  the  more  I  saw  of  these  religious  men, 
the  more  I  felt  persuaded  that  their  views  (though  carried  out  much  further 
than  we  deem  expedient,)  were  based  upon  the  very  same  standard  of  vir- 
tuous perfection  which  we  ourselves  make  it  our  study  to  attain." 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Alice.  "  I  was  per- 
fectly assured  that  Urcella  was  not  deceiving  me  when  she  told  me  as  mocb.'' 

"  Where  is  my  friend  Treverbyn  ?"  inquired  Gerald. 

''  Gone  with  my  father  to  the  assizes.  He  was  summoned  as  a  witness 
against  the  parties,  and  not  a  very  willing  one  either." 

^  That  I  can  easily  imagine.  I  know  him  too  well  not  to  be  ceitain  oi 
that.'' 

Time  now  began  to  wear  on,  and  Gerald,  conddering  he  had 
snfiSciently  refreshed  himself,  commenced  making  ready  for  his  immediate 
departure.  This  being  effected,  he  still  lingered  on  as  if  he  had  something 
more  to  learn.  '*  May  I  ask,"  at  length  he  said  carelessly  adjusting  his 
cloak,  ^'  how  I  stand  in  the  eyes  of  this  fair  friend  of  yours  ?  Am  T  still 
the  heartless  dissembler,  who  says  one  thing  and  does  another  ?" 

^'  Oh  1  forgive  her,  dear  brother,  forgive  her,"  exclaimed  Alice. 
^  Situated  as  Urcella  Trevillers  has  been  since  her  arrival  at  the  Prioiv, 
living  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety  and  apprehension  for  those  about  her, 
is  it  unnatural  that  her  sensitive  heart  should  fall  a  prey  to  every  strange 
impression,  true  or  false,  th^t  circumstances  might  throw  in  her  way.  Be 
assured,  however,  that  when  she  becomes  sensible  of  the  groundlessness  of 
her  foolish  suspicions,  her  contrition  will  far  exceed  her  fiault." 

'^  Well,"  replied  Gerald,  not  displeased  with  Alice's  palliation  of  ber 
fHend's  conduct  towards  him,  "  it  shall  not  make  any  difference  in  my  en* 
deavonrs  to  assist  her  unhappy  relatives,  though  I  must  tell  yon  honestly, 
that  at  this  moment  I  see  little  chance  of  my  being  able  to  afford  them 
any  assistance.  We  must,  however,  hope  for  the  best.  So  farewell,  dear 
Alice.  I  will  send  you  the  earliest  intelligence,  let  it  be  good  or  bad." 
Upon  saying  which  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight 
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Amcb  Mabsofalk  mmuned  at  tbe  open  casement  Ibng'  after  Gerald  had 

diaappeavecl,  anditbongh  her  eyes  stilt  rested  upon  the' spreading  landscape 

be^re  her,  her  tiiongfats  were  fut  airay.     They  were  endeayonring  to 

penetrate  the  Conc^honse  at  Bodmin,  and  imagine  what  iras  going  on 

tiiere.     She  had  often*  heaxd  her  brother  talk  of  the  new  atatntes  enacted 

against  *'  Komisb  EcdkesiaiticS)"  and  dared  notthink  of  the  extentof  their 

zigoiir,  and  tiie  conseqaences  thatwoald  inevifcabiy  fbllow,  should  tbeRererend 

Father  be  convicted^    Ber  mind  recoiled  at  the  bare  idea  of  snoh  a  restdtj 

Ae  would  try  and  think  of  it  no  more,  bat  tnm  her  tfaongbts  to  other  snl^ 

jecta  leas  harrowing  to  the  feelings^  and  more  congenial  with  herlnclinationsj 

She  would  tun  them  nearer  home,  and  perhaps  npon  her  own  revered 

minister,  Mr.  Treverbyn,  whose  gentle  kindness  had  drawn  aronnd  him  the 

grateful  hearts  of  his  CKteosiTe  parish.     Selfishness  was  a  stranger  to  him*; 

the  chief  urn  of  hi»  life  being  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others,  and  hare 

no  care  for  hia  own*     Upon  Alice  Marsdale  these  estimable  qualities  were 

not  lost,  she  appreciated  them  te  their  utmost  extent,  and  would  listen  wifh 

pleaanre  to  Hie  avtless  way  in  which'  he  ever  found  a  redeeming  word  for  the 

outcast  and  the  oppressed.    When  commenting  upon  the  passing  events  of 

the  dajy  he  would  sometimes  refer  to  the  rigorous  measures  then  in  force 

against  those  who  refused  to  adopt  the  national  creed,  a  policy  he  mnehi 

deplored ;  observing  that,  in  almost  aH  cases  of  perseontion  for  conscienoe^ 

sake,  theur  origin<  might  be  traced  to  the  heartless  tactics- of  a  few  powerful 

individuals,  who,  under  the  plausible  plea  of  upholding  oertaia  religtouv 

tenets,  sought  to  keep  down  an  ineonvenieot  minority,  hateful  for  its  unity 

and  pertinacity.    That,  such  assertion  was  most  t^e  it  could  not  be^denied,. 

ss  who,  amongst  these  oppressors^  would  dare  pot  his  hand  to  his  heart, 

snd  solemnly  deehure  that  be  felt  convinced  that  he  was  pwfbiming  a  plea»- 

ittg  act  in  the  ught  of  the  God  of  charity,  inthns  crashing  e?en  unto  deaths. 

those  whose  wonhip  differed  from  his>own.    He  could  not  presume  to  say 

such  wMthis  firm  belief,  knowing  fall  well  tbait  other  motives  than  consden^ 

tions  scruples  had  actuated  him  in  his  unjostifiable  proceedings. 

With  such  sentiments  as  the  abov«,  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise  to* 
Alice  that  Mr.  Treverbyn  should  have  responded  with  some  reluctance  tU' 
the  sabpcBna  that  summoned  hinras  a  witness  against  the  unfortuuatefamily 
of  the  Priory.  That  he  could  not  flinoh  from  this  unpleasant  duty  she  well- 
knew,  but  that  he  should  do  it  with  regret^  was  another  proof  in  ber  eyes 
of  the  generosity  of  his  disposition. 

Sox  days  had  now  passed  awaj  since  Mk>.  Marsdale  left.     The  anxieties 
nAdch  had  so  fully  engrossed  the  mind  of  Alice  since  the  departure  of  her 
ftther,  were  painfully  increased  as  the  tioke  wore  on,  and  slm  received  Bo- 
news'  from  Bodmin.    At  length,  on  the  seyenth  evenmg,  the  promiised 
conmnnication  from  Gerald  arrived,  aadthe  reader  may  judge  from  its* 
perusal,  the  effect  it  produced  on  the  sensitive  heart  of  Alice  Marsdale. 
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unn  noK  oibaij>  to  rd  sbri. 

"  Bodmin  Gad — midnigfat. 

"  Worn  OQt  with  fitigne  and  excitement,  I  scaxoely  feel  ooorage,  dear 
Aliee,  to  recall  events  whidi  I  would  willingly  blot  oat  from  my  memoiy  for 
ever,  bat  I  know  the  extent  of  yoar  anxiety  to  leam  the  £ate  of  the 
hapless  family  of  the  Prioryi  and  will,  therefore,  do  my  utmost  to  afford  yon 
this  sad  satts&ctioa,  thoo^  aooompanied,  as  it  most  be,  with  details  of  the 
most  distressing  description.  The  trial  of  the  Bererend  Francis  TreTiDen 
did  not  come  on  till  towards  tiie  end  of  the  asdaes,  eonseqnentiy  I  arrived 
fally  in  time  to  be  present  at  it  The  Criminal  Conrt  wUch  is  small  and 
inoonTenient,  had  been  crowded  each  day,  bat  doably  and  trebly  so  on  the 
morning  fixed  for  the  aboTO  tiiaL  The  name,  condition,  and  nature  of  the 
charges  against  the  prisoner,  were  strong  inducements  for  the  public  to 
attend ;  indeed,  the  fact  that  a  JesmU  waa  to  appear  on  his  trial  was  alone  a 
sufficient  attraction.  The  popular  feeling  was  agunst  him.  Ignorance  and 
prejudice  had  played  their  part  well,  and  the  Beverend  Father  had  littie  to 
expect  in  the  way  of  commiseration  from  those  present  The  court 
presented  an  imposing  spectacle.  The  Judge,  attired  in  his  robes  of  office 
and  attended  by  the  High  Sheriff,  sat  elevated  above  the  rest,  displaying 
that  solemn  deportment  which  necessarily  belonged  to  his  judicial  position. 

'*  Towards  the  left  of  the  Judge  were  seated  seyend  Justices  of  the 
Peaoe,  and  immediately  opposite  them  the  dock,  a  small  enclosure  appro- 
priated for  the  prisoner  on  trial,  having  a  side  outlet  through  which  he  n 
aUe  to  enter  and  depart  without  dbturbing  the  rest  of  the  court 

<'  Some  preliminaries  having  been  gone  through,  the  small  door  above- 
mentioned  was  opened,  tnd  the  clanking  of  fetters  announced  the  approach 
of  the  criminal.  Every  eye  now  turned  towards  the  dock,  earh  one 
picturing  to  himself  the  unfavourable  aspect  they  expected  to  trace  in  him 
about  to  stand  before  them ;  no  littie  surprise  was  consequentiy  felt  when 
the  turnkey  placed  at  the  bar  a  man  of  gentle  and  finished  deportment, 
possessing  a  countenance  of  benevolence,  such  as  seemed  to  deny  at  ones 
those  atrocious  deeds  which  the  prejudice  of  the  times  frequentiy  laid  to 
the  door  of  the  misunderstood  men.  Hb  mild  blue  eye  looked  passivelf 
around  at  the  assembled  numbers,  and  making  his  obeisance  to  the  Judge, 
he  placed  himself  in  that  erect  position  which  seemed  to  bespeak  a  mind 
unconscious  of  crime.  There  was  not  a  man  in  court  whose  attention  was 
not  directed  at  this  moment  towards  the  same  object,  but  there  was  om 
above  all  others  ^^hom  the  sight  of  the  accused  affected  in  a  most  unex- 
pected and  appalling  manner. 

<<  This  individual  gazed  at  the  prisoner  with  a  fixed  and  vacant  stare. 
He  seemed  to  have  made  some  direful  discovery,  yet  scarcely  bdSving  in 
the  truth  of  his  own  senses.  Not  a  word  did  he  otter,  but  after  some 
seconds  of  apparent  mental  agony,  he  grasped  convulsively  the  railiog  which 
stretched  before  him,  and  sank  back  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  How 
you  will  grieve,  dear  Alice,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  suddenly-stricken  man 
was  no  other  than  onr  own  dear  father,  who,  at  this  critical  moment,  had 
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reeognised,  in  the  person  of  him  «t  the  bar,  the  pbessrvxb  of  his  child's 
ufeI  II 

**  Tes,  dear  sister,  the  same,  the  verj  same  who  perilled  his  existence  to 
save  her  from  inevitable  destmction^  and  was  so  greatly  injured  in  the 
attempt  I  He  whom  we  have  so  often  blest  and  landed  for  his  noble  and 
disinterested  exertions,  was  now  to  be  seen  at  the  criminal  bar  of  his  country, 
on  trial  for  his  life,  and  this  through  the  means  of  the  very  man  for  whom 
he  had  done  so  mach. 

**  It  was  indeed  a  distressing  moment. 

**  My  father  was  removed  ont  of  court  withsome  difficulty,  and  as  soon  as  I 
could  force  myself  through  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  I  joined  him.  I  found 
Humphrey  and  Merris  domg  their  utmost  to  calm  his  agitation,  but  their 
endearonrs  seemed  only  to  accelerate  his  anguish  ;  his  natural  turn  of  mind 
being,  as  you  well  know,  of  that  sensitive  and  grateful  cast,  that  he  never 
thought  he  had  suffidently  acknowledged  an  ordinary  kindness,  made  him 
under  the  present  circumstances  msensible  to  all  feelings  except  those  of 
lelf-reproacb,  for  having  been  the  chief  instrument  in  placing  the  man,  of  all 
others  to  whom  he  was  the  most  indebted,  in  the  wretched  situation  he  there 
saw  him. 

'^  The  state  of  debility  into  which  my  father  had  been  reduced,  by,his 
late  indisposition,  little  fitted  him  to  bear  so  heavy  a  shock,  and  the  anxiety 
I  felt  about  his  saddened  condition  made  me  unwilUng  to  absent  myself 
from  him  except  at  intervals,  and  consequently  I  was  prevented  from  being 
present  dnring  the  greater  part  of  the  Jesuit's  trial.  I  happened,  however, 
to  re-enter  the  court  at  the  moment  the  principal  witness  was  brought 
forward  against  the  prisoner.  This  was  Jans  Geoffirey,  his  own  nephew, 
he  who  had  discovered  and  revealed  his  concealment  at  the  Priory.  This 
young  man  entered  the  witness-box  with  a  flurried  step.  He  threw  a  hasty 
glance  upon  those  immediately  around  him,  but  made  no  attempt  to  turn 
his  ^es  towards  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  when  desired  shortly  afterwards 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  identify  him,  he  obeyed  with  so  much  reluctance  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  those  present.  Consdous,  no  doubt,  of  his  own 
nnworthiness,  he  shrank  from  meeting  the  eye  of  the  Reverend  Father, 
whose  Christian  excellence  so  strongly  contrasted  with  his  own  treachery. 
He  dared  not  look  him  in  the  face.  The  trepidation  that  seemed  to  over- 
whelm him  whilst  giving  his  testimony  was  generally  observed,  though 
attributed  to  that  natural  reluctance  which  a  man  feels  who  comes  publicly 
forward  to  impeach  a  member  of  his  own  family.  Others  thought  they 
perceived  something  beyond  mere  regret.  The  attention  of  the  Preceptor 
Merris  was  particularly  drawn  towards  this  witness,  not  only  from  his 
strange  demeanour,  but  from  a  resemblance  which  forcibly  struck  him,  to  an 
antagonist  he  had  himself  encountered  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  similarity  increased  the  more  he  examined  him,  whilst  the  restless  eye 
of  the  witness,  as  it  lit  upon  his  own,  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  recognition 
and  to  turn  hastily  aside.  Menis  could  no  longer  remain  in  his  place ;  he 
forced  his  way  nearer  to  the  object  of  his  scrutiny,  when  his  suspicions  were 
at  once  confirmed.    All  further  doubts  vanished,  and  he  saw  before  him 
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the  ideBtioU  Tilkb  wlio  bad  so  M^agelf  atluked  hin  vpot  tin  iMri^ 

lieath  a  few  moDths  prerions.  He  was  positiTe  it  was  the  aame,  and  it  waa 
with  diAeiilty  that  he  could  oootiol  hia  feeUaga  or  UbIoi  with  patieaoe  to 
the  tefttimoBj  he  waa  giying,  which  betof  ai  length  oondadsd,  Mr.  Meirii 
indignaDtly  demanded  the  arrest  of  the  principal  wttneaB  against  the  priaoMr, 
on  a  charge  of  highway  robbeiT. 

**  Thns,  dear  Alice,  did  an  onfoiieen  ooineideaoe  braak  vpon  na  this  sad 
and  eyentfal  day,  and  one  wliich  seemed  to  mark  the  retribnlion  which 
Providence  in  his  wbdom  permitted  this  gailty  young  man  to  bring  down 
on  hia  own  head. 

*^  In  the  meantime,  the  trial  of  the  nnfortoante  Jesuit  centinned  its 
melancholy  progress.  The  27  th  statute  of  Qneen  Elixabetii  too  deariymet 
]ii0  oase-^ 

" '  No  Jtiuit  or  Popish  Priut  shaUeome,  or  he  in  Msrt^m^  on  jKitu  o 
*high  trtason  unless  he   conform Ais»  they  who    are  ca 

*  seminaries  oihroad  shall  return  wiUiin  six  months  isfter  proeiamaiion  and 
'  conform  before  the  bishop  or  justice  of  the  peaoe^  otherwisey  if  thmf  return 

*  eU  all  tpithout  submission,  hey  shaU  be  guilty  of  man  TasASOir.' 

^'  The  return  of  the  prisoner  from  a  foreign  college,  without  making  the 
required  submission,  was  a  fact  which  ooold  not  be  oontroyertod ;  there  wss, 
therefore,  no  course  left  but  to  bring  in  a  yerdict  ofgniUyy  and  to  paaa  the  ex- 
treme sentence  of  the  law.  I  was  happily  net  in  court  at  this  painful  moment, 
but  I  heard  from  those  who  weie,  that  he  heard  hia  doom  with  calm  re* 
siguation.  Indeed,  bis  deuMsnour  throughout  the  whole  triid  was  considered 
remarkable  for  the  forbearance  with  which  he  heard  the  most  nnlbunded 
insinuations  thrown  out  against  the  society  of  whioh  he  was  a  member,  and 
though  these  unfair  charges  were  not  suppoeed  to  have  any  weight  with  an 
honeet  jury,  still  they  had  their  due  effect  in  augmenting  the  prejodiees 
against  the  prisoner,  and  imperceptibly  makmg  that  impresnon  whioh  sealed 
his  unhappy  fate. 

*'  This  sad  business  is  not  over,  Sir  Algernon  TreriHers  will  be  put  on  his 
trial  to-morrow,  for  ^  harbouring^  his  reverend  brother,  an  act  whieh  I 
understand  comes  under  the  head  of  mas  tbsabon.  Farewell,  dear  sister, 
may  God  bless  and  preserve  yon. 

"Gould  MAnsDALa." 

(to    be    cohtinukd.) 
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GLIMPSES  OF  GHOST-LAND 

A  well-known  writer  has  stated,  somewhere  or  other,  th&t  the  fame  of 
Aristotle  rested  on  a  demonstration,  that  sneezing  is  a  natural  proyision  l^ 
means  of  which  all  profound  thinkers  are  enabled  to  expel  snperfluons 
ideas  through  the  nose.  How  far  tiiis  is  warranted  hj  facts  we  are  not 
in  a  poffltion  at  present  to  determine ;  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  tme ;  all 
we  can  say  on  the  matter  is,  that,  having  a  deep  interest  in  eyerything 
which  concerns  our  eommon  humanity,  the  arrangement  pleases  us ;  for 
the  consequences  might  be  serious  indeed,  if  we  were  not  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  safety  yaiyes  of  one  description  or  other.  "  What,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  wonderful,"  we  hear  some  individual  exclaim,  with  the  bump 
of  order  largely  developed,  *'  is  the  fellow  driving  at  ?  "  and,  curious  enough, 
we  also  ask  ourselves  the  question,  What  could  have  suggested  to  us  such 
a  beginning  as  this  ?  We  answer,  two  circumstances  which,  on  analysis, 
are  resolvable  into  a  most  satisfactory  instance  of  mental  association,  to 
wit,  in  the  first  place,  our  subject,  which  in  itself  is  of  a  highly  metaphysi- 
cal character ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we  have  literally  sneezed  three  times 
consecutively.  We  are  relieved  by  this  latter  operation.  There  is  no 
danger  now  for  ourselves  or  anybody  else.  All  apprehensions  of  our  be- 
coming abstruse  have  completely  vanished ;  so  we  go  to  our  work  with  a 
conscience  perfectly  quiescent. 

Looking  back  now  over  several  decades  of  time,  no  matter  how  many, 
we  find  our  dearest  and  most  pleasing  memories  associated  with  ghost- 
stories  and  fairy  tales.  The  haunted  castle  by  the  river-side,  and  the  green 
fort  in  the  meadow  yonder,  were  to  us,  long  ago,  objects  of  the  most  reve- 
rential interest ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  an  antiquary  did  we  view  them ;  not 
as  the  monuments  of  a  remote  epoch  in  our  country's  history,  but  simply  as 
the  abodes  of  a  supernatural  order  of  beings.  AVe  looked  into  the  dusky 
chamber,  and  in  oor  childlike  fear  shrunk  back  half  terrified.  We  listened 
at  evening  for  the  acJrial  music  of  which  we  had  so  often  heard,  al- 
ways eager  to  catch  some  sound  or  witness  some  manifestation  of  that 
sphitual  existence.  We  were  afraid,  yet  our  youthful  mind  was  fettered 
by  a  strange  fascination. 

Every  one  of  us  have  experienced  feelings  of  this  kind.  In  eveiy  age 
and  clime,  we  find  a  superstitious  faith  in  ghosts,  goblins,  and  a  variety  of 
other  supernatural  apparitions.  Modem  science  has  greatly  tended  to  shake 
our  credulity  in  this  respect,  yet  even  conviction  itself  can  scarcely  banish 
all  traces  of  the  impressions  formed  in  early  years. 

Our  ancestors  regarded  the  appearance  of  the  Northern  lights  as  a  host 
of  spiritual  beings,  who  appeared  as  the  harbingers  of  some  approaching 
strife.  They  recognised  in  the  varied  phenomena  presented,  the  revelation 
of  some  future  event.  The  forms  of  departed  heroes  were  distinctly  seen ; 
the  various  evolutions  of  the  battle  were  represented  by  the  movements  of 
the  aerial  columns,  and  the  crimson  tints  of  the  electric  lights  told  of  blood- 
stained fields.     Still,  limited  as  sctenoe  was,  the  ancients  had  advanced 
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toflScientlf  fur  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  speetnl  phenomena,  but  the  ait 
was  always  confined  with  jealons  care  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few,  and  these 
oaed  it  for  the  purpose  of  chaining  down  their  fellow  men  nnder  the  yoke 
of  a  degrading  form  of  spiritotl  despotbm.  The  oracle  spoke  with  its 
prophetic  voice,  and  the  people  heard  its  responses  with  awe.  Eveiy  wood 
and  stream  was  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  some  divinity.  Their  statoes 
moved,  and  wept,  and  exhibited  all  the  emotions  of  an  animated  exiatenee. 
Warriors,  long  bnried,  escaped  from  their  chamel  prisons,  and  re-appeared 
amongst  their  conntrymen  in  moments  of  difficolty  or  peril.  Their  forms 
were  seen  gliding  through  their  camps,  and  their  swords  gleamed  mddiest 
in  the  van  of  battle.  All  these  manifestations  were  received  with  feelings 
of  awe  and  reverence.  Men  could  not  doubt  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 
They  saw,  and  felt,  and  heard,  and  no  breath  of  scepticism  conld  possibly 
shake  convictions  so  naturally  induced.  But  hmnan  reason  was  then  young, 
and  what  faith  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  a  mysterious  and  supematnral 
agency,  the  touch  of  philosophy  had  not  yet  reduced  to  what,  after  all,  were 
but  simple  and  natural  phenomena.  It  was  only  when  knowledge  spread 
that  the  domain  of  the  magician  became  narrowed,  and  in  the  end  his  in- 
fluence completely  destroyed. 

The  principal  apparitions  of  former  times  were  of  an  optical  nature. 
The  ancient  magicians  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  lenses 
and  concave  mirrors,  and  prodacing  in  the  air  images  which  presented  all 
the  characters  of  an  incorporeal  existence.  In  this  manner,  when  they 
wished  to  give  representations  of  their  god?,  or  their  departed  friends,  they 
could  easily  do  so  from  highly  illuminated  statnes  or  pictures.  The  impe- 
netrable secrecy  with  which  all  the^e  experiments  were  formerly  attended, 
has  precluded  the  possibility  of  anything  like  accurate  description;  but 
later,  wl  en  they  wercj  more  exposed  to  scrutiny,  the  means  by  which  they 
were  produced  became  more  generally  understood.  One  of  the  earliest 
instances  occurred  in  the  ninth  century.  A  Roman  Emperor  bad  lost  a 
favourite  son,  and  wished  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  spirit  after  death.  Accord- 
ingly S(  me  person,  whose  faculty  for  producing  miracles  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  cultivated,  undertook  to  gratify  the  Emperor.  The  usual  appliances 
for  this  purpo3e  were  brought  into  requisition,  and  the  form  of  the  departed 
offspring  produced  in  due  course,  mounted  on  a  magnified  t  charger,  and  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  finery  which  befitted  his  elevated  station.  The  phantom  rider 
caracoled  proudly  up  to  where  the  Emperor  sat,  but  when  the  bewildered 
father  attempted  to  clasp  the  form  of  his  son  within  his  arms  it  faded  into 
unsubstantial  air.  A  magic  lantern  would  have  produced  all  this,  but  in 
those  days  they  had  no  such  instrument ;  however,  the  apparatus  nsed  must 
have  been  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 

The  ancient  philosophers  attempted  to  assign  a  physical  cause  for  the 
appearance  of  those  again  amongst  us,  who  had  passed  into  that  land  from 
which  we  are  told  no  traveller  returns.  The  theory  of  Lucretius  on  this 
subject  is  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  strange  vagaries  which  we  some- 
times meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  He  held  tl^at 
the  s|  irits  of  the  departed  were  nothing  more  than  the  ontward  and  superfi- 
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dal  portion  of  the  hnman  bod/,  which,  like  the  sloagh  of  reptiles,  was 
thrown  off,  and  had  escaped  die  law  incidental  to  oar  humanity.  This 
extraordinary  theoiy  was  taken  np,  and  Improved  npon  by  the  Alchymtsts 
of  the  seventeenth  centoiy,  who  imagined  that  by  a  process  tdlledpaUngensyy 
they  conld  reprodace  plants  or  flowers  from  their  ashes.  The  saline  particles 
of  the  flower  or  plant  which  remained  after  it  was  burned,  were  exposed  to 
a  gentle  heat,  and  mixed  with  some  compound.  After  some  time  from 
out  the  ashes  the  flower  rose  in  all  its  native  beauty.  About  the  truth 
of  the  experiment  there  can,  of  course,  be  but  one  opinion,  but  certain  it  is, 
the  credulity  of  the  age  found  no  difficulty  in  adopting  it  as  an  accomplished 
fact  in  science,  and  deduced  from  this  fanciful  result,  the  real  origin  of 
apparitions.  Numerous  instances  are  on  record  where  those  philosophers 
caused  the  shade  of  the  defunct  individual  who  had  the  good  or  evil  fortune 
of  being  the  subject  of  their  experiment  to  hovec^  over  his  decomposed 
remains,  and  to  assume  in  the  spirit  all  the  lineaments  of  form  and  outline 
which  in  his  carnal  existence  he  possessed.  At  various  periods  of  the 
middle  ag^s,  epidemics  of  insanity  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  St. 
Vitus'  dance  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this,  and  in  our  own 
day  revivalism.  The  metaphysical  speculations  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  psychology,  and  served  to  dissipate  the 
erroneous  ideas  which  the  false  philosophy  of  an  unlettered  and  super- 
stitions age  had  engendered. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our  organization  that  the  mental  and 
physical  functions  are  constantly  re-acting  upon  one  another.   Any  derange- 
ment of  a  bodily  organ  will  immediately  produce  a  feeling  of  unpleasantness. 
Here  the  mere  consciousness  of  pain  is  altogether  an  operation  of  the  mind. 
If  yen  plunge  a  dagger  into  a  man's  breast  his  physical  sensibility,  if  we 
may  use  the  phrase,  becomes  at  once  affected,  and  this  produces  a  corres- 
ponding mental  condition.     It  becomes  translated  from  a  physical  into  a 
mental  fact,  and  conversely  the  action  of  the  mind  always  leaves  its  impress 
upon,  and  regulates  the  movements  of  the  body.  Pain  produces  contortion 
of  the  features ;  shame  blushing,  and  various  other  ordinary  movements  of 
the  human  frame  are  aided  or  deranged  by  influences  purely  mental.     If 
you  think  for  a  short  time  on  such  substances  as  alum,  the  formation  of 
saliva  will  be  promoted,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  vitiated  atmosphere  during 
sleep  will  first  affect  the  physical  organs,  and  then  reflect  upon  the  mmd, 
producing  unpleasant  and  frightful  dreams ;  in  fact  the  connection  between 
physical  and  mental  action  is  so  close,  that  some  physiologists  are  of  opinion, 
if  we  look  into  the  interior  of  the  brain  and  watch  its  molecular  transforma^* 
tions,  we  would  probably  find  that  some  peculiar  alteration  of  the  tissue  takes 
place  corresponding  with  every  thought  and  volition  which  we  experience. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  interesting  book  on  demonology,  gives  some 
curious  instances  of  spectral  illusion.     One  of  the  most  extraordinary  is 
that  of  Nicolai,  a  bookseller  at  Berlin.     This  man  had  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  the  investigation  of  mental  phenomena,  and  communicated  to 
the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  an  account  of  his  own  case  and  its  at- 
attendant   symptoms.     Some  misfortune  occurred  in  his  family,  which 
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pinged  Ua  bto  a  ittto  of  tbe  moii  inleoie  onljHMhol^.  Bt«i7tiing  mu 
Attempted  in  allemtioa  of  the  Angnish  mnder  whidi  he  flaffered,  Imt 
Bodiiiig  oonld  penetrate  the  gloon  which  hnag  like  a  pdil  over  his  apirite^ 
•ad  rendered  him  whoUj  nnsosoeptible  of  eny  enjoyment.  One  day  hk 
wife  entered  the  apertment  in  which  he  was,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  dieering 
him ;  suddenly,  at  a  short  distance  from  where  he  aat^  the  figure  of  a  de- 
ceased friend  rose  slowly  before  him,  and  gaaed  npon  him  with  a  oafaa  and 
aorrowfol  expression ;  the  figure  afterwards  nij^vnd  to  him  when  be  was 
alone,  and  when  he  rose  to  go  and  inConn  his  wife,  the  figure  neoompanied 
him,  vanishing  and  appearing  again  altemateiy.  Later  in  the  eToning  of 
the  same  day,  several  stalking  figures  appeared,  bat  seemingly  bad  no  ooo- 
noxion  with  the  one  fint  seen,  lie  attributed,  veiy  correctly,  the  ^>pear- 
ance  of  so  extraordinary  a  group  to  the  disorganised  atate  of  his  health, 
and  expected  that  when  his  mind  would  hare  become  more  composed,  and 
his  bodily  indispositioa  removed  by  competent  medical  treatment,  that  he 
would  be  no  longer  troubled ;  however,  his  malady  became  worse,  the 
spectres  increased  in  numbers,  and  assumed  the  most  wonderful  transforma- 
tions. When  he  talked  quite  philosophically  with  his  wife  and  physician 
about  the  appearance  (A  these  phantasms,  they  still  continued  to  hover 
round  him  and  passed  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  never  seeming  to  have  any 
mutual  connexion  with  one  another.  After  some  time,  when  their  visits 
became  more  frequent,  he  could  hear  them  ^leak.  Generally  they  ad- 
dressed him,  and  always  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  sometimes,  too,  they 
eouversed  with  one  another ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  de- 
lusion was,  that  even  when  friends  of  his  were  in  the  room,  those  aiiy 
aecinaintancos  still  filled  the  place  with  their  incorporeal  presoace,  glidmg 
noiselessly  about,  and  actnally  taking  part  in  the  conversation  of  those 
present.  These  appearances  were  never  attended  by  any  disagreeable 
amotion  on  his  part,  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  enjoy^  it.  The  surgeon, 
when  liis  disorder  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  spectres  never 
for  a  moment  abandoned  him,  thought  it  necessaiy  to  apply  leeches.  At 
thb  time  the  room  was  swaimed  with  human  forms  of  every  imaginable 
size  and  description.  As  the  process  of  leeching  went  on,  the  figures  began 
to  move  about  more  tlowly,  gradually  thoy  became  paler,  and  lost  their  in- 
tensity without,  however,  losing  any  of  the  distinctness  of  outline  which 
they  usually  had.  After  some  time,  they  became  almost  perfectly  motion- 
less, with  an  occasional  shadowy  and  wavering  movement,  they  then  be- 
came less  perc^tible ;  and  in  the  end,  instead  of  moving  or  vanishing,  as 
they  had  usaally  done,  they  melted  away  into  air,  whole  pieces  of  some  of 
them  lingering  for  some  time,  but  at  length  disappearing. 

In  minds  habituated  to  abstract  thought,  to  the  active  exercise  of  tbe 
imngination,  scenes  and  incidents  can  be  called  up  %vith  a  degree  of  vlvid- 
neft<  and  distinct  form,  almost  equal  to  the  reality.  Laborious  study  fre- 
qncntly  produces  this  disorder  of  phantom-seeing,  especially  in  minds  of  n 
highly  sensitive  organiaation. 

'*  There  are  more  things  in  Ueaven  and  Earth 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 
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mMy  BO  doubt,  is  a  gvMt  and  indsBpnteble  tnitli,  but  teiy  often  we  are  apt 
to  attnbvte  thiogs  whUsh  are  but  tfaeooaseqneaceB  of  some  physical  defange- 
msiity  to  a  aupernatiiFal  or^in.  The  writer  ef  this  article  '^  chianmed'*  ia 
fais  yoiitfafttl  days  with  a  young  man  of  very  stndioos  habits,  and  a  keenly 
sensitlTe  ndnd.  One  night  be  cam  e  in  and  made  the  startUngannonaee- 
ment,  that  if  such  things  as  g^sts  eyer  nuide  UMtr  appearance  on  this  earth, 
he  had  moet  certainly  seen  one  bnt  a  few  minntes  ago ;  he  was  peffectly 
«alm,  and  his  hair  and  voice  exhibited  none  of  those  symptoms  by  whidli 
people  aay  they  are  usnaliy  cfaaraeterised  nnder  simUar  cironmstances.  He 
said  that,  at  the  lower  end  of  a  strip  of  garden,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  he  saw 
a  tall  fignte,  which,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  thought  he  recognised  as 
that  of  %  friend.  Ch^ng  np  he  laid  his  hand  familiarly  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  anppofled  inditidnal,  bat  to  his  great  amazement,  the  form  was  perfectly 
impalpable.  Still,  there  it  was  stutding,  within  a  foot  of  him,  and  gazing 
vacantly  into  his  iace.  The  stndteit  was  a  yoang  man,  of  great  personal 
courage,  and  a  thorough  disbeliever  in  glMsts.  fie  stood  and  examined 
mlnately  the  coanteoance  and  figure  of  the  apparition,  which  he  afterwards 
described.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  the  eyes 
daik  and  brilliant,  and  the  form  perfectly  erect.  After  contemplating  for 
some  time  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  he  turned  to  enter  the  house,  and, 
as  he  walked  throogh  the  garden,  the  form  accompanied  him,  step  by  step. 
Wh^i  he  came  to  the  door,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch,  the  phantom 
▼anished.  For  several  nights  after  he  went  to  the  same  spot  at  the  same 
hour,  bnt  the  shadowy  form  of  that  night  never  after  crossed  his  path.  Shak- 
speare,  who  knew  so  well  every  secret  spring  of  the  human  heart,  has  drawn 
some  mstances  of  ghost-seetug.  We  can  see  how,  in  every  case,  they  are 
traceable  to  a  diseased  imaginatioD,  or  a  conscience  troubled  by  the  perpe- 
tration of  some  evil  deed.  Macbeth  says,  when  the  ghost  of  the  mni'dered 
Banqao  rises  before  his  view  : 

**  The  times  have  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end  ;  bat  now  they  rise  again 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.    This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder.'' 

And  again : 

"  Avannt  and  quit  my  siffht ;  let  the  earth  hide  thee  ; 
Thy  bones  are  marrowtess  ;  thy  blood  is  cold  : 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with." 

e 

Those  apparitions,  seen  by  two  or  more  persons  at  the  same  time,  have 
their  origin  in  certain  recondite  functions,  not  generally  known  or  under- 
stood. The  many  ghosts  and  goblins,  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
created  universal  terror,  generally  presented  themselves  during  the  hours  of 
twilight,  when  every  object  was  shrouded,  and  only  faintly  visible  through 
the  glimmer  of  the  moon's  rays.    The  imagination  is,  at  such  times, 
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plwiyd  ya  ito  >  itate  of  the  moit  intenae  MeliMkhoiy.   RvtiTth^ni 
attcmpled  ia  aUeYMtion  of  the  engnish  voder  whitih  he  flBiiired,te 
aeydafc  ooald  penetnte  the  glooa  which  hmg  like  a  pell  over  hk  ti^A 
•ad  leadered  lum  whoUj  MsaMeptible  of  aa^  enjoyaMak    Oee  di^ 
wile  eatend  the  apartaieBt  ia  which  he  was,  for  the  purpose  of  thm 
Wm ;  eaddealj,  at  a  ahoii  diataaee  froat  where  he  eat^  the  figure  of  a 
eeeeed  friead  roee  tbwly  before  him,  aad  gaied  apoa  hiai  witib  a  alii 
eorrowfol  exprewon ;  tho  figare  af lenvarde  appealed  to  him  wfaea  h 
aIooe»  ead  when  he  roae  to  go  and  infent  hie  wife,  the  iigneeeoiMij 
him,  Taaiehing  and  appeeriag  agaia  alternately.     Later  ia  the  evet' 
the  name  day,  Mveral  stalkmg  fibres  appeared,  bat  aeeaiingly  bad  t 
iiexioB  with  the  oae  fiiet  eeen.     He  attiihated,  very  oonectly,  the ;. 
aaoe  of  m>  extreordiaary  a  group  to  the  dieorgamsed  state  of  his 
and  expected  that  when  hia  mind  woald  hare  beeome  moce  compic: 
hk  btxlily  indiapoaition  removed  by  competent  medical  treatmeat, 
wottld  be  no  longer  tnmbled  i  however,  hia  mahMly  became  w> : 
apoctres  iaereaaed  in  n ambers  and  asaamed  the  mo6t  woaderfnl  trar 
tionii.     When  he  talked  ^te  philoaophically  with  hia  wife  aad  ;* 
about  the  appearance  of  these  phaataaam,  they  aUU  continoad  ' 
ronod  him  and  paaaed  to  au<i  fro  in  the  room,  never  seeming  to  ' 
matnal  cooaexioB  with  one  aaother.     After  soaM  time,  when  ?^ 
Itecamc  more  frequent,  he  could  hear  them  apeak.     Geaendl; 
droMfd  him,  aad  alwavA  in  the  moat  agreeable  manner,  aomeduo^ 
convemed  with  one  another ;  bnt  the  most  extraordinary  featar»' 
laaion  waa,  that  even  when  f rienda  of  hia  were  in  the  room,  ' 
ari|naintaace9  still  filled  the  place  with  their  iacorporoal  piee«' 
iK>iM*!r<'<lv  aboot,  and  actually  takiag  part  in  the  oonvenaii'^** 
pre.^^ent.     These  aftpearaQce^  were  never  attended  by  any  • 
c^motum  on  hie  part»  on  the  contrary,  be  rather  enjoy^  it.    '1 
when  \:i»  di:$order  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ^y 
for  a  moment  abandoned  him,  thought  it  nece^ssaiy  to  apply 
thbi  time  the  itiom  was  awanned  with  human  forms  of  evv: 
nize  and  tioscripuon.   As  the  process  of  leeching  went  on,  the 
to  move  abi  ot  more  flowh%  gradoally  they  became  paler,  aon 
ten<ttv  without^  however,  losing  any  of  the  distinctaew  of 
tluv  usually  had.    After  some  time,  they  becanK  almost  per* 
less,  IK  it  h  an  occjua^nal  slmdowy  and  wavering  movement, 
came  losai  perceptible ;  and  in  the  end,  instead  of  moving  o: 
thov  had  nsoally  done,  they  meUed  away  into  air,  whole  pi& 
thvin  liii-:vrini»  fv»r  iH>:«o  time,  but  at  length  disappeariag. 

lu  min  is  habitUAUvi  to  abstract  thought,  to  the  active  t 
im*^i.«at:  »n,  sc<»ms  an  I  iLcidents  can  be  called  up  i^ith  a  o* 
no-*-  nn.i  «'.:^tiuct  fonn,  r.imost  equal  to  the  reality.     Labei 
r|ni  mlv  rpn^noe*  ihiii  Ms  .hUt  ot  phantom-seeing,  efpociallv 
l.i::  :y  soj  silAe  orjXJoiutton. 

•'  T>.irtf  are i^i  >tv  thin^  in  Ileaven  and  Garth 
Thaa  auv  arx'amt  of  in  our  ph-los«>phy.'' 
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Mxiliaiy  to  pbyrical  etiifl«s.  Uqder  the  feeUe  ligfat  all  objects  are  indis- 
tinctlj  seen,  and  this  renders  it  neoessaiy  to  fix  the  eje  more  steadilf  os 
the  object ;  bat  the  more  exertion  we  make  to  accomplish  our  pupott, 
the  greater  the  difficolty  becomes ;  we  are  in  a  way  defeating  oar  own 
efforts.  The  retina  of  the  eje,  when  acted  apon  bj  a  highly  attennatad 
light,  owing  to  an  inherent  property  in  it,  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  the 
most  painfd  agiution.  The  object  grows  large,  then  contracts,  sometbnes 
partially  disappears,  and  again  becomes  visible,  when  the  eye  has  reooTered 
from  its  temporary  delixiam.  These  e£fects  are  always  sore  to  occor,  wfaes 
a  room  is  hot  imperfectly  lighted  by  the  faint  gleams  of  a  fire  almost  out, 
bot  when  there  is  jast  sufficient  light  to  render  white  objects  visible.  There 
is  also  another  condition  of  the  eye  which  it  necessarity  assnmes  daring  dark- 
ness, which  tends  greatly  to  hdp  the  deception  caused.  When  there  is 
bat  partial  light,  the  papil  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  collect  the  feeble  light 
which  remains,  extends  to  almost  the  fall  width  of  the  iris.  In  this  state  of 
the  eye  it  cannot  accommodat^tself  to  near  objects,  so  that  the  forms  of 
things  become  more  shadowy  and  confused.  It  very  generally  hiq^ieitt 
that  illasiotts  of  this  kind  are  white,  because  no  other  coloar  could 
be  seen  daring  dark,  and  they  are  always  formed  out  of  inanimate  objects, 
which  reflect  more  light  than  others  around  them,  or  are  projected  against 
a  more  lamiuous  ground.  The  eye,  when  it  is  strained  to  tLe  utmost  de- 
gree of  tension,  fdls  upon  some  inanimate  object,  whose  parts  reflect  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  light ;  the  bri^t  parts  may  afford  to  the  spectator  the 
power  of  getting  a  suftained  view,  but  the  fainter  parts  vanishing  and  appear- 
ing again  by  turns,  as  they  must  be,  cause  a  continual  change  of  outline, 
and  impart  to  Uie  object  the  appearance  of  a  living  body.  The  mind  wiU, 
of  coarse,  very  easily  associate  the  appearance  of  this  phenomenon  with 
some  sapematoral  cause.  In  the  same  way  a  living  form  traced  in  the  faint 
lineaments  of  an  imperfectlight,  will,  from  themovementsof  thedifferoitpsrts, 
assume  constant  transformations.  It  may  saddenly  disappear  and  come  bad 
again  in  a  diffeient  shape,  according  as  it  is  in  a  position  for  receiving  and  re- 
flecting light,  and  this  sadden  disappearance,  when  the  observer  thinks  it  to 
be  under  full  command  of  his  vision,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  very  deep  im- 
pression. 

It  is  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  appearance  of 
spirits  on  this  earth,  and  that  the  celebrated  Cock-lane  ghost  had  deceived  him 
with  a  great  many  others.  Boswell,  however,  repudiates  this  report,  and  sajs 
that  lie  loved  those  mysterious  disquisitions,  beeause  he  was  opposed  to  the 
materialism  which  was  then  growing  up.  *'  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I 
make  a  distinction  between  what  a  man  may  experience  by  the  mere  strength 
of  his  imagination,  and  what  imagination  cannot  possibly  produce.  Thos, 
suppose  I  should  say,  that  I  saw  a  form  and  heard  a  voice  cry,  *  Johnson, 
yon  are  a  very  wicked  fellow,  and  unless  you  repent  yon  will  certainly  be 
punished ;'  my  own  nnworthiness  b  so  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
that  I  might  imagine  I  thus  saw  and  heard,  and,  therefore,  I  shonld  not 
believe  other  than  an  external  communication  had  been  made  to  me.  But,  i 
a  form  should  appear,  and  a  voice  should  tell  me  that  a  particular  man  had 
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dkd  at  a  partieidar  place,  and  a  partionlftr  bonr,  a  fkct  wUch  I  had  no 
apprehensioii  of,  nor  any  means  of  kaowiog,  and  this  fac^,  with  all  its  cir* 
camstaaoes,  should  afterwards  be  anqaestionably  proved^  I  shoald,  in  that 
case,  be  persnaded  that  I  had  supernatural  intelligenoe  imparted  to  me/'' 

We  are  an*  imagiaatiTe  race.  It  is  no  new  diiog  to  attribute  to  ourselves 
Boeh  a  faculty.  Our  convictions,  and  ths  power  we  possess  to  ascertain  the 
certain  existence  of  fi^ct,  is  regulated  to  a  great  extent,  and  influenced  b^, 
oar  imaginations,  by  our  hopes,  or  by  our  fears.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
the  degree  of  oertaioty  which  the  imagination  is  capable  of  producing,  when 
assisted  by  collateral  circumstance^^  came  under  our  notice  some  years  ago. 

In  a  Yilhge  of  a  southern  county  there  lived,  and  still  lives,  a  man, 
who,  by  some  means  or  other,  managed  to  render  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
squire  of  the  parish.  The  penal-code  was  then  in  full  vigour.     It  was  the  time 
of  territorial  law  administrations,  and  every  pett3rpotentate  had  the  power^ 
if  he  had  the  will,  to  hang  or  transport  whomsoever  his  indignation  might 
light  upon.     It  was  a  matter  of  littie  difficulty  to  the  ''  magistrate,''  when 
once  his  yengeance  was  roused,  to  find  the  means  of  gratifying  it.     The 
jeomen  came  one  night  and  dragged  him  from  his  fiunily.     An  indictment 
was  easily  framed.     A  form  of  trial  readily  passed  tiirough,  the  majesty  of 
the  law  was  vindicated,  and  a  young  man,  in  tiie  flush  of  vigorous  youth, 
guilty  of  no  crime  beyond  that  of  having  wounded  the  dignity  of  a  village 
autocrat  stood  upon  the  deck  of  a  convict  ship,  in  a  convict's  jacket,  await- 
ing his  passage  outwards.     It  was  in  Cork  harbour.     The  morning  for  sail- 
ing had  arrived,  and  all  was  busy  with  the  bustle  of  preparation.     The 
convict  stood  and  looked  towards  the  shore.     His  thoughts  went  back  to 
his  own  home — a  young  wife  and  two  children ;  aad  forward  to  a  life  of 
lutter  and  cbeerless  toil,  unhallowed  by  any  association  which  could  alleviate 
the  wretchedness  of  his  position.    The  whole  world  seemed  dark  and  hope- 
less.    Under  the  inflaence  of  this  state  of  feel!ng^  and  in  an  agony  of  utter 
despair,  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  that  he  might  see  the  man  who  had 
procured  his  conviction — the  destroyer  of  his  hope  and  happiness,  in  some 
difficulty  out  of  which  there  cojM  be  no  possibility  of  escape.     He  had 
scarcely  conduded  whe.i  his  pardon,  obtained  by  some  influential  friends,  ar* 
rived.  They  succeeded  in  establishing  his  innocence,  and  showing  that  all  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and  for  which  be  was  about  to  suffer,  were 
invented  and  concoeted  by  one  whose  whole  conduct  in  the  transaction 
could  be  traced  to  a  malicious  and  purely  personal  motive.     Ht>  walked 
ashore,  and  in  a  short  time  was  restored  to  the  light  of  bis  home  and  family. 
Time  wore  on.    The  fetters  of  a  cruel  and  bigoted  system  gradually  broke, 
link  by  link.  Almost  the  last  trace  of  the  pens!  code  had  been  swept  from  the 
statute  book,  and  the  people  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  comparative  liberty. 

One  morning  a  neighbour  strolled  in  from  the  Tillage.     "  Did  you 
hear,"  he  inquired,  addressing  the  man  who  had  worn  the  convict's  jacket, 

"that  old  D died  last  night."     "  IHd  I  hear  it?"  was  the  reply  ; 

"good  reason  I  bad  to  hear  it,  and  in  both  my  ears  too."    Then  foDowed 
the  recital  of  an  adventure  in  the  land  of  dreams,  which,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  antecedent  circumstances,  presents  to  anyone  hiterested 
VOL,  n.  2  G 
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in  tlie  inyestigation  xd  mental  pbeiuMiiCBa,  f eataret  of  paeoliar  norel^  and 
Intenft.  All  throng  hia  whole  life»aiiioe  the  event  wa  have  related  <mboaid 
die  oonTict-ahipi  he  waa  improaaed  with  a  fixm  and  malterable  convictioa 
that  he  would  be  gratified  with  aeeing  hia  former  peraecator  in  some  great 
difficulty.  What  the  preciae  nature  of  thia  dilemma  might  be  be  never 
caleolated  upon.  He  onlythonght  that  in  aome  wayor  other  he  wonld  see 
the  hand  of  retribotiTe  Jnatioe  fall  heavily  npon  him  for  the  injmy  he 

aoo^t  to  infliet.    He  told  the  precise  hoar  ai  Which  Mr.  D died. 

Shwtiy  after  he  waa  rooaed  horn  hia  Bleep,  and  told  to  prepare  himsdf  for 
ajoomey.  He'got  up^  pot  on  hia  dothea,  aaddled  the  ''gray  mare,"  and  set 
oat  on  hia  myateriona  way.  He  deacribee  himself  aa  having  been  perfectly 
powerieaa  to  reaiBt  the  eli^teat  mandate  of  hia  companion,  and  also  as 
having  a  full  knowledge  that  he  waa  no  longer  a  living  man.  On  they 
went  over  a  wild  and  deaolate  atrip  of  ooantiy.  Althoa^  he  waa  bora 
and  reared  in  that  veiy  district,  atill  there  waa  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  phMe  familiar  to  hia  mind.  At  length  they  came  to  a  gate,  and  rode 
on  throngh  a  gloomy  and  vaulted  paaaage.  They  halted.  He  was  chained 
to  the  spot  by  some  inflnenoe  which  he  conld  not  aoconnt  for. 

After  some  time  hia  companion  rode  on  again ;  then  the  portals  of  as 
inner  chamber  anddenly  bnrat  open ;  a  f onl,  nd  anSphnreons  stench  came 
forth,  and  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  homble  acieaming  hia  companion  and 
former  enemy  waa  dragged  violently  from  his  hotse.  Mid  hnrled  down  into 
a  cavern  of  flame  and  gloom.  His  recollection  of  what  oocnned  after  this 
ia  altogether  indistinct. 

TUs  whole  atoiy,inveated  aa  it  ia  with  aH  the  forma  and  drcomstances 
of  reality  took  its  origin  and  colonr  from  an  excited  imagination,  and  a 
mind  deeply  imbned  with  the  conviction,  that  the  prayer  offiand  op  onboard 
the  convict-ship  wonld  be  heard  and  granted.  Gertun  it  ia  that  this 
man— now  old — is  finnly  convinced  that  eveiytiiing  waa  real,  and  that 
he  received  a  perfectiy  bona  fide  g^pee  of  the  other  world.  It  is  also  an 
article  of  the  moat  implicit  faith  with  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  for 
milea  aronnd,  that  the  atoiy,  from  beginning  to  end,  ia  striotiy  and  poncd- 
lionsly  correct,  to  the  veiy  word  and  letter. 

Nnmerooa  instances  of  thia  kind  are  on  record,  proving  the  extraordi- 
nary iofloence  of  tiie  imagination,  and  showing  how  these  i^pparitioas  aie 
produced  by  physical  causes.  We  have  examples  of  where  the  same  object 
ia  presented  to  the  nunda  of  different  people  at  the  aaane  time.  The  exist- 
ence of  one  idea  cotemporaneoosly  in  Uieir  minds,  will  force  them,  by  a  kind 
of  sympathetic  action  into  the  same  condition,  and  phenomeoa,  similar 
and  even  different  in  character,  will  produce  npon  them  the  same  impres- 
sion. Still,  as  Dr.  Johnson  aays,  we  may  succeed  in  proving,  but  we  can- 
not succeed  in  convincing.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  some  property 
which  clings  to  belief  in  a  constant  and  pervading  supematond  agency, 
despite  all  philosophy,  however  subUe  or  concloaive.  And  it  would  be  al- 
most a  pity  if  those  beantifal  spiritual  creations — the  ''Banshee,"  and  the 
'^  Good  People" — ^which  invariably  somebody's  grandmother  has  certainly 
seen — were  allowed  to  die  out,  and  become  extinct  under  the  force  of  a 
hardened  materialism. 
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TRANSLATORS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

Is  it,  enquires  a  modern  critic,  a  sign  of  discontent  with  the  qaality  of 
the  great  mass  of  original  English  verse,  which  finds  its  way  to  a  publisher, 
en  route  to  oblivion,  that  we  have  recently  had  offered  to  us  so  many  trans- 
lations of  great  poets,  who  wrote  in  foreign  tongnes  ?  Perhaps  it  is  ; 
and,  we  confess,  the  succession  of  pretentious  volumes  of  words  without 
thonghtfl,  the  authors  of  which  appear  to  believe  that  mediocrity  ceases 
to  be  common-place  if  it  is  cut  into  measured  lengths — ^false  measures 
too  often — ^and  tagged  with  rhyme,  are  likely  enough  to  produce  a 
reaction.  How  far  the  recoil  from  the  present  may  cai*ry  us  back  into 
the  past  is  hard  to  say ;  but  we  seem  to  be  flying  to  the  most  distant 
mountain  tops,  in  the  dire  necessity  of  finding  some  escape  from  the 
onmelodiona  dwellers  in  the  mai'sh.  For  what  other  reason  is  a  new 
translaUon  of  Horace  produced  ?  What  other  necessity  can  be  urged  for 
giving  Catollus  a  new  English  dress  ?  Equally  welcome  seems  the  intro- 
duction to  us  of  poets  nearer  in  point  of  time,  but  quite  as  foreign  in  speech ; 
for,  we  believe,  a  greater  number  of  our  readers  could  construe  Horace 
fluently,  or  read  off  a  page  of  Catullus,  than  could  find  their  way  without 
stumbling  through  one  of  the  long  speeches  of  Schiller*s  ^*  Don  Carlos,"  or 
"  Wallenstein." 

How  willingly  we  seek  conversation  with  an  '^  intelligent  foreigner," 
even  though  we  have  to  carry  it  on  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter, 
to  be  rid  of  the  weariness  of  being  bored  in  our  own  language  by  a  fellow- 
traveller  who  is  loquacious,  without  having  anything  to  say  I  Some  reason 
of  this  kind  must  be  sought  to  account  for  the  great  impulse  that,  within 
the  last  few  years,  has  been  given  to  translations  into  English.  The  work 
is  less  fragmentary  than  it  used  to  be ;  it  has  been  taken  up  by  a  higher 
order  of  talent ;  and  the  translators  do  not  shrink  from  the  enormous  labours 
of  recasting  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  writings  of  a  foreign 
author.  We  get  a  cast  of  the  perfect  Hercules,  instead  of  a  severed  foot, 
from  which  the  judgment  of  the  entire  frame  must  be  imperfect.  This 
growth  of  a  distinct  department  of  literature  indaces  us  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  of  translation  generally. 

It  is  recorded  of  a  certain  great  scholar,  that  in  his  daily  prayers,  he 
was  accustomed  to  repeat  a  special  form  of  thanksgiving  to  Divine 
Providence  for  having  created  certain  men  with  the  singular  faculties, 
and  the  still  more  singular  patience,  that  fitted  them  to  become 
compilers  of  dictionaries !  We  can  quite  understaod  the  gratitude 
of  that  old  student ;  he  was  thankful  for  the  result,  and  admired,  but  did 
not  envy,  the  peculiar  gifts  required  to  produce  it.  Good  translations 
also  demand  special  endowments ;  and  we  confess  we  both  admire  and 
^Qvy  them.  Higher  than  the  compiler  and  classifier  of  words  we  must 
rank  the  translator  of  thoughts.  He  must  combine  two  sets  of  faculties 
that  seem  rather  antagonistic  to  each  other.  If  he  sets  himself  to  the  task 
of  translating  the  "  entire  works"  of  any  great  foreign  writer,  he  must  have 
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the  patience  and  tbe  untiring  indnstrj  of  the  dicdonarj-maker ;  and  to 
these  must  be  added  somethtag  of  the  spirit  of  his  original,  or  the  final 
prod  act  of  hia  labour  will  be  nought.  In  fact,  sympathy  with  the  original 
is  the  predisposing  motire  that  impels  the  whole  race  of  translators  to 
write.  They  have  themselves  fed  with  profit  in  the  '*  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tares  new,*'  that  arc  fenced  ont  from  tbe  million  by  the  barriers  of  a  fo- 
reign tongne,  and,  with  noble  unselfishness,  they  enable  others  to  partake 
of  what  ia  there  to  be  found,  by  levelling  the  hedges  and  breaking  down 
the  walls  of  exclusion. 

Ilowcvcr,  most  translations  are  specialities  ;  it  is  easy  to  comprehend 
the  reason  of  those  that  are  professional.  Medical  and  military  science 
are  constantly  importing  contributions  from  abroad,  through  media  not 
exclnsivcly  literary.  But  a  man  must  have  a  strong  predilection  for  meta- 
physical studies  to  feel  supported  through  a  translation  of  any  «ngle  work 
of  a  German  philosopher.  Yet  we  have  .Hegel  and  Kant  in  garments  of 
English,  more  or  less  well-fitting;  tough  work  must  the  adaptation  have 
been  I  We  envy  the  power  of  labour  such  books  indicate,  and  onr  admira- 
tion of  it  shall  restrain  ns  from  asking  whether  that  labour  may  not  have 
been  thrown  away  ?  Dramatic  translation  is  another  easily  comprehended 
branch  of  this  literary  manufacture.  Perfect  knowledge  of  the  original 
language  is  not  required  for  the  production  of  this  article ;  it  snfllces  to 
reduce  a  brilliant  dialogue  to  the  literality  and  lameness  of  a  school  exer- 
cise, which  is  easily  eflectcd  by  eliminating  all  the  wit.  Nor  is  a  remark- 
able facility  in  misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  the  original  any  draw- 
back. lUit  this  vein  having  been  a  little  overworked  of  late  years,  some 
of  the  pens  engaged  in  it  appear  to  have  found  other  employment.  From 
the  peculiar  style  and  constant  misconceptions  of  foreign  texts  to^be  traced 
in  the  electric  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
most  of  Renter's  telegrams  must  be  translated  by  English  dramatists. 

While  denouncing  bad  translations  as  the  worst  and  most  worthless 
kind  of  literary  labour,  we  must  testify  to  the  great  merit  of  a  reprodac- 
tion  of  a  foreign  book  that  gives  faithfully  the  meaning  of  the  author  in 
vigorous  and  grammatical  English.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  do  as  it  mavseem; 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  one  man's  manner  of  telling  even  an 
anecdote  and  the  mode  in  which  another  will  repeat  it,  though  both  deal 
with  the  same  facts,  in  their  mother  tongue.  A.  is  a  good  narrator,  and 
gives  the  story  with  spirit,  putting  in  nothing  superfluous,  keeping  the  ac- 
cessories subordinate  to  the  main  action,  and  bringing  out  the  }K)int  dis- 
tinctly. But  B.,  destitute  of  this  talent,  will  spoil  the  whole  thing  by  his 
clumsy  handling.:  he  will  misunderstand  some  of  the  facts,  and  displace 
the  rest;  be  prolix  in  the  wrong  place,  infuse  his  own  dulness  into  the  web 
of  the  story,  and  finish  by  leaving  out  the  point.  The  thing  misses  fire 
dismally ;  and  where  A.  would  "  set  the  table  in  a  roar,''  B.  produces  a 
blank  silence,  rather  to  his  surprise ;  for,  as  one  of  the  unhappy  race  re- 
marked on  a  similar  occasion,  **  it  was  a  very  good  stoiy  when  he  heard 
it.*'  Perhaps  it  was ;  the  difierence  is  in  the  mode  of  telling  it.  There 
are  nearly  the  same  degrees  of  difference  in  translations. 
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This  kind  •f  malta^stment  does  not,  however,  affect  prose  so  mach  as 
to  wboUy  spoil  it.  It  may  come  ont  of.  the  process  moeh  damaged,  but 
with  enoogh  of  the  original  left  to  be  naefol.  It  is  where  the  idea  can 
s.carcelj,  by  anj  skill,  bo  separated  from  the  language  and  form  of  expres- 
sion, as  in  poetrj,  that  translation  is  almost  a  work  of  despair.  The  mere 
meaning  can  be  grasped,  bat  when  that  alone  is  rendered,  we  have  oolj  a 
hard,  repntoiTe  skeleton,  instead  of  a  form  of  beauty,  full  of  life,  grace, 
and  colour.  To  supply  the  charms  of  expression  that  must  be  lost  when 
the  idea  is  separated  from  its  original  language,  by  equal  beauties  of 
the  tODgue  into  which  it  is  reudered,  demands  in  a  translator  considerable 
poetical  power  of  his  own.  It  is  this  diffictdty  that  makes  really  good 
translations  so  rare,  especially  of  the  poets  of  living  languages. 

Why  so  many  good  English  writers  have  expended  so  much  labour  in 
reproducing  the  Qreek  and  Latin  poets  is  not  to  be  explained  quite  ration- 
ally. How  many  translations  there  are  of  S^irgil  besides  that  of  Dfyden — 
some  written  before  his  time,  some  since  ?  Pope's  is  not  the  only  Euglbh 
Homer,  nor  even  the  best ;  some  of  his  odes  have  been  ''  done  into  Eng- 
lish" hundreds  of  times.  We  possess  an  English  Lucretius  ;  we  have  all 
of  Catullus  and  Tibullus  that  could  be  given  with  propriety,  and  a  good 
deal  of  Martial  that  could  not ;  we  have  Pindar,  and  EEesiod,  and  Anacreon, 
industriously  rendered  into  the  vernacular  for  the  benefit  of  '^  ordinary  Eng- 
lish readers,"  and  held  in  much  contempt  by  scholars.  There  has  been 
abundant  transfusion  of  the  poetical  thought  of  Greece  and  Rome  into  our 
Saxon  speech.  And  now  we  are  digging  in  the  still  older  mine  of  San- 
scrit, and  smelting  the  ore  to  be  found  Uierein ;  we  have  no  doubt  that 
metrical  translations  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  will  soon  be  among  the 
announcements  of  some  enterprising  publisher.  The  Pharaohs  may  have 
had  a  laureate,  and  a  Coptic  Tennyson  would  be  worth  recovering ;  but  may 
darkness  keep  in  its  embrace  any  prize  poems  of  the  University  of  Thebes— 
if  they  were  no  better  than  our  own  I 

However,  this  is  going  very  far  back  indeed ;  and  there  is  plenty  of 
work  for  ambitious  translators  from  the  literature  of  inmiediate  neighbours, 
and  within  two  centuries  of  our  own  time.  The  best  writers  in  living 
languages  have  been  unduly  neglected  for  the  classics — a  consequence  of 
the  superstitions  reverence  for  them  imbibed  at  our  public  schools  and 
colleges.  It  was  a  misfortune  that  all  modern  languages  were  branded  as 
*^  vulgar  tongues,"  and  a  superior  dignity  associated  with  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  amount  of  labour  some  of  our  best  writers  bestowed  on  the  classics  was 
disproportionate  to  the  benefit  derived  from  it.  Of  many  of  the  ancients 
we  have  the  entire  works  in  an  English  garb ;  of  some  we  have  small 
versions,  and  with  some  of  these  versions  we  could  very  well  dispense.  We 
wbh  that  Dryden  had  devoted  his  wonderful  power  of  versification  to  re- 
producing the  rhymed  comedies  of  Moli^re,  instead  of  the  epic  of  Virgil. 
What  an  English  copy  of  '^  Tartnffe"  would  have  been  given  by  the  hand 
''  that  drew  Achitophel !"  The  reader  who  is  limited  to  English,  only 
knows  the  arch-hypocrite  of  the  French  dramatist,  in  the  poor,  vulgarized 
imitation  of  him,  as  Dr.  Cantwell;  or,  more  probably,  does  not  know  him 
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at  all,  for  an  acting  play,  the  *^  H3rpocrtte,''  vaniahed  from  the  stage  with 
Liston  and  Dowton,  and,  as  a  literary  work,  la  hardly  worth  penuaL 

All  that  Dryden  did  for  piona  iEneaa  and  Queen  Dido  we  would  iril- 
lingly  give  for  the  'gallery  of  portraits  he  eonld  hare  grren  ns  from  the 
plays  of  Moli^re,  The  Eoglish  dramatists,  who  were  nlmost  the  ooateoi- 
poraries  of  the  great  Frenchman,  only  paid  him  the  oompliment  of  stealing 
from  him,  for  that  kind  of  ^^  coBTeyance"  is  an  old  literary  misdemeanoar. 

In  the  early  days  the  Latins,  who  remorselessly  pilfered  from  the 
Greeks,  had  one  of  two  effects  in  view ;  they  either  improred  npon  the 
author,  or  they  repeated  him,  as  Pope,  in  the  ''  Dnndad,"  repeats  Ad<^ii 
and  mimics  Denham — for  the  fan  of  the  thing.    As  has  been  observed, 
even  wLen  Pope  himself  appropriated  the  prose  apothegms  and  maxims  of 
a  Frenchman — ^stole,  that  is,  the  thoughts  of  Pascal,  (of  whom  an  adipi- 
rable  *^  stady''  appeared  in  our  last  number,)  he,  at  best,  did  them  good 
service  by  converting  them  into  the  rhyme  of  Pope.     So  with  Pakj,  if  he 
took  with  both  hands  from  the  logic  and  illustrations  of  Uie  philosophic 
Hollander,  Nienwentyt,  he,  at  all  events,  erected  an  elegant  English  struc- 
ture with  his  Dutch  bricks,  entitling  his  edifice  ^'  The  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity."     Beanmarchais  conld  never  recognise  any  wrong  in  a  **  liteniy 
misdemeanour" ;  he  did  not  even  allow  of  its  bad  taste.     His  works  teem 
with  plagiarism,  but  he  wss  the  first  to  point  .them  ont,  and  even  ready  to 
laughingly  proclaim,  that  whenever  he  found  a  good  things  he  would  cer- 
tainly appropriate  it,  if  he  needed  the  article  in  question.     Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  what  may  seem  plagiarisms  are  but  parallelisms,  or  nnoonsdous  re- 
echoes, perhaps  unconlscious  recollections  of  echoes  of  old  lyrics.    Pope  and 
Halifax  have  both  lines  (the  one  in  verse,  the  last  in  prose),  the  sentiments 
of  which  may  be  found  nearly  vtrhum  pro  verko — ^word  for  word — in 
Petronius  Arbiter.   Hood  has  strange  duplicates  of  Weidsworth,  as  Words- 
worth has  of  Dryden  and  Spenser,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.      While 
on  the  subject  of  plagiarism,  a  very  apposite  illustration  of  literary  felonies, 
or  coincidences,  (as  the  reader  may  please  to  adopt  a  title,)  may  not  be 
inappropriately  introduced.     Churchill  writes : — 

'*  Still  pilfers  wretched  plans,  and  makes  them  worse, 
Like  jippsiis,  lest  the  stolen  brat  be  known, 
Defacing  first,  then  claiming  for  their  own.** 

Sheridan,  in  the  "  Critic,"  says : — "  Steal  I  to  be  sure  they  may,  and,  egad, 
serve  your  best  thoughts  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children — disfigure  them  to 
make  'em  pass  for  their  own."  Even  if  the  speaker  were,  like  lago— 
^*  nothing  if  not  critical," — he  might,  at  any  rate,  have  had  the  decenqr  to 
acknowledge  the  source  of  his  profound  wisdom. 

To  the  present  day  we  have  no  complete  translation  of  the  works  of  Mo- 
ll^, and  five  of  our  seven  or  eight  Virgils  do  not  compensate  for  the  de- 
ficiency. Again,  we  think  that  Pope  would  have  felt  more  at  home  with 
the  heroes  of  Racine's  courtly  tragedies  than  with  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
of  Homer.  Racine's  Romans,  being  essentially  courtiers  of  Versailles,  have 
more  affinity  with  Pope^s  Sir  Plume  than  with  Nero  and  Germanicus,  who 
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were  made  of  stenier  stuff  than  conld  be  presented  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  Grand  Monarqae !  Hippoljtns,  in  a  bag-wig  and  raffles^  wonld  have 
come  ont  of  the  mental  alembic  of  Pope  with  a  reality  he  could  not  give 
to  Homers  Ajai.  Pope  .carved  beantifullj  in  ivory,  bat  bis  hand  wanted 
strength  to  liew  a  semblance  of  life  ont  of  the  rock.  If  he  felt  impelled  to 
the  work  of  translation,  we  wish  he  had  taken  to  Racine,  and  left  Homer 
alone;  for  we  have  three  or  foor  Homers,  while  we  have  no  complete  ver- 
sion of  any  one  of  the  great  dramatists  of  France.  We  have  some  poor 
**  adaptations"  of  a  few  of  the  plajs— nothing  more.  One  perfect  transla- 
tion of  a  great  French  writer  we  do  possess-^-a  version  of  Rabelais ;  and  that 
we  conld  spare,  for  its  hnmonr  is  much  less  evident  than  its  garbage. 

The  English  anthors  of  an  earlier  age  than  that  of  Pope  and  Drjden, 
did  far  more  for  the  masterpieces  of  foreign  literatare ;  bat  they  preferred 
those  of  the  Italian  langaage.     The  '' Jerosalem  Delivered"  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  is  one  of  the  best  of  English  translations.     Even  Portognese  has 
borne  off  the  palm  of  epic  poetry  from  the  French  in  the  estimation  of  oar 
eonntrymen.     We  have  a  translation  of  the  ''  Losiad'*  of  Gamoens,  while 
the  *^  Henriad''  of  Voltaire  has  been  "  most  severely  let  alone.'*    As  to  the 
German  language,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  our  '^  polite  literatare" 
would  as  soon  have  accepted  a  contribution  from  the  Cherokee  as  from  the 
Teutonic.     We  took  up  German  when  the  names  of  Gk>ethe  and  Schiller 
reaehed  ns ;  and  we  still  ding  to  them  as  if  they  were  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  a  literatare  in  which  they  stand  as  great  names  certainly,  but  in 
which  they  do  not  stand  alone.     Our  knowledge  wants  widening  in  this 
direction.     We  know  veiy  little  of  Herder  and  Lessing,  who  were  pre- 
cursors of  the  two  names  we  so  persistently  combine  as  the  only  represen- 
tatives of  Grerman  genius ;  and  of  the  host  of  writers  who  have  succeeded 
them,  we  know  still  less.     It  is  as  if  Germany  ignored  every  British  poet 
nnce  Bums,  and  took  it  for  granted  we  have  had  no  novelists  since  Walter 
Scott !     German  metaphysics  appear  to  have  overridden  German  poetry ; 
both  in  France  and  England ;  at  least  they  have  accepted  more  modem 
names  in  the  first  department  of  literature  than  in  the  second.     With  the 
metaphysicians  we  include  the  German  theologians,  of  whom,  perhaps, 
we  have  bad  something  too  much.     There  are  some  signs,  however,  of  a 
coming  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  superstition. 
We  have  no  wish  to  push  the  old  divinities  from  their  stools ;  but  it  is  well 
we  should  know  that  there  are  more  recent  writers  not  unworthy  of  a  place 
beade  them,  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  at  least,  if  not  upon  it.     One  of  the 
brightest  of  those  signs,  indicating  the  rise  of  new  stars  above  the  horizon, 
is  a  recent  translation  of  the  complete  poems  of  Heinrtch  Heine,  from  the 
pen  of  Edgar  Bowring.     It  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  work.     There  are  no 
half  measures,  no  slurring  over  dnbious  passages,  no  selection  of  choice 
fragments.     He  has  given  all  his  original,  often  with  singular  felicity, 
always  faithfully.     It  may  prepare  the  reader  for  some  startling  passages 
to  be  told  that  Heine  was  himself  a  rebel  in  poetry,  and  not  much  less  in 
politics;  he  assailed  the  established  literary  creeds  and  institutions  of 
Germany  with  a  satire  as  cutting  as  Voltaire's ;  bnt  he  had  the  poet's 
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of  itaej  «od  iaftpDAlMNi  in  far  nahar  m&mmm,  ThU  he  ^  Mi 
often  mitiiM  hift'ipreat. powers  we  oannot  eey ;  more  AreqMOdy,  pfli^», 
he  waated  and  aeatteied  then.  No  one  gnat  wock  ia  linked  with  his 
name ;  hut  it  ia  a  name  that  will  lire,  neverthel^ 

We  have  abeady  obaeired  it  demands  a  tnmiilator  to  peaseas  THyeoa- 
aiderable  poetical  power  of  his  own,  to  esnpensate  for  the  dmms  ai 
expreasion  that  must  of  necessity  be  lost  when  the  idea  ia  separated 
Irnn  its  original  langoage.  Let  as  adduce,  as  an  example,  Goethe's 
eKfaisite  ballad  of  ''  The  King  in  Thnle,''  which  haa  been  thoa  ''dm" 
into  English  yfW»  by  Mr.  Edmondstonne  Aytomi  :— 

"  A  King  there  was  in  Thule, 
Kept  troth  nnto  the  graye  ; 
The  maid  he  loved  bo  truly 
A  goUot  to  him  gKv«, 

And  ever  set  before  him 

At  baaquet-wae  the  cop ; 
And  saddening  thoughts  came  o'er  him, 

Whenever  he  took  it  up. 

When  Death  with  him  had  spoken. 

His  treasures  ranged  he  there. 
And  all,  sare  one  dear  token, 

He  gifted  to  his  heir. 

Once  more  to  royid  waasaO, 

His  peen  he  stnmnon'd  idl ; 
Aionna  were  knight  and  vassal. 

Thronged  in  his  father's  halL 

Then  rose  the  grand  old  Rover, 

Again  the  cup  drained  he, 
And  bravely  flung  it  over 

Into  the  welt'iing  sea. 

He'saw  it  flashing,  falling, 

And  settling  in  the  main. 
Heard  Death  unto  him  calUi^g**- 

He  never  drank  again  !" 

Now,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  Mr.  A}'toan*8  version  is  most 
mfeUcitons.  How  far  it  oven  has  a  right  to  be  entitled  a  translation 
German  scholars  may  jndge,  from  the  fact  that  Dem  sterhend  seine  BuUe 
is  rendered,  "  The  maid  he  loved  so  truly ;"  Die  augen  gingin  ikm  iiber, 
is  generalized  into  the  LoDgfellowish  sentiment,  *'  And  saddening  thoaghtB 
came  o'er  him  ;**  while 

•*  Anf  hohem  VHter-saale 
Dovtaof  dem  Schloss  am  Meer^ 

means  something  about  '^ knight,'*  and  '^ vaflsal," nnd  ^'father's  haH'*  If 
onr  readers,  however,  will  torn  to  the  second  vokme  of  this  Magaxine,  fint 
series,  he  will£nd  a  version  of  the  same  ballad  from  the  pen  of  ^^Gavian^'* 
'  hich,  whOe  instinct  with  trne  poetic  feeling,  preserves  that  eonsnmmal^ 
>.  aplicity  and  stillness,  and  that   Greek  distinctness  and  cleamees  in 
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which  half  the  beaaty  of  Goethe  lies.     Compare  these  two  verses  with 
Mr.  Aytoun's  first  two— 

*'  Far  in  the  green  primeval  time, 

Ere  heaven  grew  dark,  or  earth  was  old, 
A  dying  queen  gave  to  her  lord, 
A  drinlcing-cup  of  gold. 

.  a  •  • 

With  crimson  wine  that  goblet  blushed 

Through  the  blue  nights  of  after  years ; 
But  when  the  kind's  lips  touched  its  brim, 

His  eyes  were  mled  with  tears." 

Mr.  Aytoan^s  concluding  verses  are  very  impotent  and  lame,  compared 
with  the  following: — 

"  He  pledged  a  <mp  to  the  buried  queen ; 
They  Sowly  drained  it  one  by  one  ; 
He  rose  and  hurled  the  charmed  vase 
Over  the  turret  stone. 

The  solden  thing  went  glimmering  down, 
Like  a  falling  star,  to  the  sanded  deep  ; 

They  looked  into  his  OAed  eyes, 
But  he  had  sunk  to  sleep.*' 

Shelley  mastered  so  magnificently  a  passage  in  Goethe's  "  Fanst,^*  as 
to  make  ns  lament  he  had  not  taken  in  hand  the  entire  drama,  instead  of 
a  few  scenes.  A  translation  of  the  same  drama  was  one  of  Hartley 
Coleridge's  many  objects — abandoned,  partly  and  subjectively,  because  he 
doubted  whether  "it  became  his  moral  character'*  to  translate  or  lend 
countenance  to  language,  much  of  which  he  thought  "  vulgar  and  blas- 
phemous ;"  and,  partly  and  objectively,  because,  on  a  comparison  of  idioms, 
the  bard  found  that  he  could,  on  the  same  subject,  write  so  much  better 
himself.  With  a  modem  writer  we  secretly  suspect  that  one  or  other  of 
these  causes  has  deprived  the  world  of  a  good  many  translations,  which 
would  have  been,  no  doubt,  admirable,  if  they  had  been  only  carried  into 
effect ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  operated  so  as  to  make  not  a  few  actual 
translations  what  no  reader  of  the  original  can  honestly  admire.  An  im- 
perfect affinity  with  your  author ;  a  de?ire  to  mend  or  improve,  or  any 
way  to  convert  him ;  to  expand  or  curtail  comely  or  uncomely  parts ;  re- 
dace  him  to  the  level  of  yonr  own  fancy ;  make  him  neat  and  moral, 
where  he  is  just  the  reverae ;  forced  where  he  is  simple ;  submissive  where 
he  is  deficient ;  Christian  where  he  is  Pagan ;  a  tendency  to  alter  his 
metre,  invert  his  meaning,  and  render  indistinct  his  form  and  music,  are, 
in  our  own  opinion,  effectual  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  translation. 
Little  Latin,  and  less  Greek,  may  possibly  be  nnimportant  to  a  poet  whose 
wild  genius  makes  him  a  law  to  himself,  but  no  light  of  a  poetieal  nature 
^  of  itself  enable  a  translator  to  tnm  into  good  English  the  verses  of 
Lucretius  or  Homer. 
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AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

I  love  the  rustle  of  Aatoma  leayes 

i\s  they  sport  throagh  the  allejs  green^ 
Where  the  spider  in  secret  her  gaasewoiic  weaves. 

And  the  throstle's  note  has  heen ; 
For  thej  tell  me  a  story  engaging  and  sweet, 
As  they  play  with  the  zephyrs  aroond  my  feet. 

They  softly  hint  of  this  time  last  year, 

Ah  1  it  seems  bat  a  month  or  two 
Sisoe  they  circled  and  frolicked  abont  me  here 
'    Right  joyons  as  now  they  do ; 
Yet  Winter,  and  Spring,  and  Sammer  have  past 
Since  I  met  ye,  ''  dear  leaves,"  in  this  alley  last. 

That's  nothing  1  bnt  backward  they  hnny  me 

O'er  a  score  of  yean  and  ten, 
To  that  bright  and  breexy  day  when  we 

First  met  in  this  green-sward  glen ; 
A  vision  starts  np  of  a  tmant  boy, 
And  I  view  it  with  feelings  I  would  not  destroy. 

Now,  the  vision  is  changed,  and  the  flowing  hair 

That  play*d  with  the  leaf-laden  gale, 
Most  I  tell  it,  alas  I  is  grissled  and  spare. 

And  the  cheeks  of  vermilion  are  pale ; 
Oh  time !  what  a  wand  of  power  thon  hast, 
How  noiseless  thy  step,  and  yet  how  fast ! 

Well,  life  much  resembles  an  Autnmn  day, 
With  its  snnshine,  and  showers,  and  wind, 

And  the  thoughts  of  the  past,  as  they're  grave  or  gay, 
Kejoice  or  sadden  the  mind  ; 

But,  whether  my  spirit  rejoices  or  grieves, 

I  love  the  rustle  of  Autumn  leaves.  MiROV. 


TRADITIONS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE. 
The  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  valuable  repertory  of  andent  laws 
and  customs,  entitled  "  A  History  of  the  Rise  and  Prograas  of  the  En^ 
Oonmionwealth  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period,"  makes  an  observation  to 
the  effect  that  much  of  that  liberty  which  Englishmen  now  enjoy  is  traee- 
able  to  the  seemingly  small  and  simple  fact  that  the  people  adhmd  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  having  the  elections  of  thdr  leprasentatives  in  the  open 
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ur,  instead  of  j^nnittiiig  them  to  be  carried  on  in  close  chambers,  or  within 
the  narrow  walls  of  any  building.  The  ancient  popular  courts  were  all 
held  in  the  open  air.  '^  The  four  men,  the  reeve,  and  the  priests  of  eveiy 
township,"  were  nominated  in  the  open  air ;  and  so  were,  and  so  continue 
to  be,  nominated,  the  knights  of  every  shire.  The  opportunity  of  knowing 
how  that  was  done,  in  which  all  were  interested,  was  afforded  to  all.  No 
such  matter  was  ever  transacted  with  closed  doors. 

The  life  and  soul  of  the  ancient  English  Commonwealth  was  publicity ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  that  the  jealousy  of 
Lords  and  Commons  was  evinced  towards  the  new  mode  of  communicating 
information  respecting  what  was  said  or  done  in  '^  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament." It  was  admitted  that  what  each  man  was  allowed  to  hear  it  was 
permissible  for  him  to  speak  about ;  but  a  distinction  was  made  between 
hearing  and  reporting,  speaking  and  publishing.  In  reflecting  on  the  dis- 
tinction thus  made,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  great  contrast  between  the 
ancient  Witenagemote  and  lite  modem  Parliament.  -  Legislation  formed 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  one ;  and  law-making  constitutes 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  other.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
punish  as  ^^  an  offence,"  the  rejyorting  the  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  is  stiU  *'  the  supreme  court  of  judicature" ;  whence, 
the  reporting  of  the  consultations  of  the  Parliament,  as  if  its  members 
were,  in  that  opacity,  the  kings  privy  councillors,  has  been  not  only  dis- 
countenanced,  but  pimished  as  a  species  of  '^  high  crime  and  misdemeanour." 
To  the  predecessors  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  now  known  as  the  "  Par- 
liamentary reporters,"  is  the  country  indebted  for  a  change  which,  in  effect, 
makes  Public  Opinion  the  real  monarch  in  England — guiding  its  policy, 
inflnebdng  its  diplomacy,  controlling  its  expenditure,  appointing  ministers 
and  displacing  them.  Most  truly  then  has  it  been  said  by  Lord  Macaulay : 
"  The  gallery  in  which  the  reporters  sit  has  now  become  a  fourth  estate  of 
the  reahn.  The  publication  of  debates,  a  practice  which  seemed  to  the 
most  liberal  statesmen  of  the  old  school,  full  of  danger  to  the  safeguards 
of  public  liberty,  is  now  regarded  by  many  persons  as  a  safeguard  tanta- 
mount, and  more  than  tantamount,  to  all  the  rest  together."  A  brief  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  traditions  of  the  fourth  estate,  for  the  materials  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  a  paper  which  appeared  some  time  since  in  the  columns 
of  the  ^^  London  Review,"  will,  doubtless,  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  struggle  between  the  press  and  the  Parliament, 
we  find  a  conspicuous  position  occupied  by  a  certain  placeman  in  tiie  reign 
of  George  the  Second,  named  Sir  William  Yonge.  On  the  13th  of  Aprfl, 
the  Speaker,  Onslow,  complained  that  there  was  *'  an  account  of  then- 
deliberations  m  the  newspapers,"  (!)  upon  which  Sir  William  Yonge  de- 
clared his  determination  to  have  the  printers  punished,  "  because,'*  said  he, 
'*  they  deserve  to  be  punished ;  and  if  you  do  not  either  punish  them,  or 
take  some  effectual  method  of  checking  them,  you  may  soon  expect  to  see 
your  votes  J  your  proceedings^  and  your  speeches^  printed  and  hawked  about 
^  streets,  while  we  are  sitting  in  this  House  f^  Let  us  now  see  what  was 
^e  character  among  his  contemporaries  of  the  person  who  so  strongly  de- 
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nomioed  u  a  monstroiis  iniqiiitj  the  pabliealioD  of  pariismnlMy  diiMftiB. 
Lofd  Henrey,  in  his  "^  Memoirs  of  (he  Reign  of  Qeorge  n.,**  Ikcafi  aUn^ 
to  Sir  WilliAm  Yonge :  ^*  He  hsd  no  wit  in  prirate  conveiMtion ;  but  ke 
was  remarkabl J  qnick  in  taking  hints  to  harsngve  upon  in  Parliaoient ;  he 
had  a  knack  of  words  there  that  was  surprising,  coiuudeiing  how  little  use 
tiiej  were  to  him  anywhere  else.     He  liad  a  great  coramaod  of  what  is 
called  parliamentaiy  langnage,  and  a  talent  of  talking  ekxiiientfy  without  s 
meaning,  and  expatiating  agreeably  upon  nothing  b^ond  any  maii»  I  be- 
lieTe,  that  ever  had  the  gift  of  speech."    The  same  author  adds  :  "His 
name  was  proTerbially  used  to  express  everything  pitif nl,  oormpl,  and  coa- 
temptible."    Although  reporters  are  nightly  in  Parliament,  their  preseuee 
there  is  still  felt  ts  a  great  check  upon  the  numy  modem  William  Yonges, 
who  resemble  him  in  his  ^*  talent  of  talking  with  a  meining/'  though  not 
so  much  in  Ids  elegance,  and  who  are  doomed  to  find  their  speeobes  trotted 
with  a  brevity  proportionate  to  their  intrinsic  demerits. 

The  htstoiy  of  Parliamentary  reporting  may  be  said  to  eommenoe 
the  year  1771 — just  ninety-one  years  sgo— when  the  oonrage  of  thelondoa 
Corporation  foiled  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  attempt  to  pnnish  printers 
of  newspapers  for  publishing  the  debates.  The  right  of  the  public  to  know 
what  was  said  and  done  in  Pariiament  was  sulkily  and  grudgingly  admitted. 
For  a  long  thne  no  aooommodation  was  afforded  to  the  reporters.  On  the 
oontrsry,  they  were  liable  to  be  arrested  if  seen  taking  a  note  of  what  wis 
said  by  the  Lords  or  Commons.  The  oonseqnence  was,  that  persons  were 
to  be  found  capable  of  remembering  the  subetanoe  of  a  debate,  such  ts 
VVilliam  Badcliffe,  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  and  WiUism 
Woodfall,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of ''  Memory  Woodfall."  Then  eaaw 
another  change,  the  introduction  of  several  reporters  for  the  same  paper— 
a  change  first  efiected  by  Mr.  Perry,  the  proprietor  of  the  ^'  Morning 
Chronicle,'*  to  whom,  with  Mr.  Walter  of  the  "  Times,''  the  country  is  id- 
debted  beyond  all  other  persons,  for  embodying  that  most  remarkable  dass 
of  men.  They  were  followed  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  of  the  *^  Morning  Herald," 
and  then  by  the  ^'  Morning  Post."  Mr.  Peny  first  esUbliahed  a  corps  of 
Parliamentary  reporters ;  bnt  Mr.  Walter,  in  forming  a  Paryameataij 
staff,  sought  to  improve  its  quality,  and  to  have  the  very  best  men  con- 
nected with  his  journal.  Upon  that  principle  the  ^*  Times"  has  is- 
variably  acted ;  and  al(  that  the  other  journals  have  ever  been  aUe 
to  do  is  to  compete  with  it  in  attaching  to  their  respective  staffs  those 
persons  of  the  most  various  accomplishments  and  aoquiremeats  who  were 
desirous  of  entering  ^^  the  gallery." 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  explain  that  there  are,  or  should  be,  eon- 
nected  with  the  London  morning  newspapers,  three  dassea  of  reporters; 
first,  the  <<  Parliamentory,"  second,  <'  the  bw,"  and  thirdly,  '^  the  casnal'' 
reporters.  The  last  give  an  account  of  inquests,  the  prooeediogs  in  police- 
offices,  or  public  meetings  of  various  kinds  ;  the  second  report  the  leg^ 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  &^i 
and  the  assises ;  the  first  have  as  their  sole  and  exdnsive  duty  the  rs- 
porting  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  •  The  indoeements  to  s 
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geotleman  of  hi(^  qiialifications  to  become  a  Parliamentary  reporter  were 
these :  be  had  a  permanent  annual  engagement,  at  a  certain  salary — the 
lowest  being  ^ve  guineas  a  week — and  this  paid  whether  the  parliament 
wait  sitting  or  not.  By  no  possibility  (if  expected  to  be  in  either  house 
the  same  night)  could  he  be  reqaired  to  do  anything  daring  the  regular 
sitting  of  Parliament  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  as  Wednes* 
day  was  seldom  a  day  of  much  laboar,  he  had,  even  whilst  Parliament  was 
sitting,  the  prospect  of  not  more  than  four  days  of  toil  and  anxiety.  This 
abundance  of  time  was  afforded  to  htm  to  prepare  himself  for  any  profes- 
sion he  chose,  or  to  oecnpy  his  Icisare  hours  in  every  day,  and  his 
leisure  days  in  every  week,  and  his  leisure  months  in  every  year  in 
other  literary  and  profitable  occupations,  whether  writing  for  weekly 
or  country  newspapers,  or  contributing  to  the  magazines  or  quarterly 
reviews,  or  seeking  to  establish  a  name  for  himself  as  an  anther.  Such 
were  the  indnoements  to  young  men  to  become  Parliamentary  reporters, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  proved  effective ;  for  instance,  to  take 
the  best-known  living  specimens  of  their  class,  they  brought  into  the  gal- 
lery Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  whom  we  proudly  claim  as  a  countryman,  the 
Crimean,  Indian,  and  (for  a  time)  American  correspondent  of  the  ^'  Times," 
and  Charles  Dickens,  who  never  was  connected  with  that  paper,  but  loft 
the  '^  Mirror  of  Parliament,"  which  paid  a  guinea  ''  a  turn,"  to  become  a 
regular  Parliamentary  reporter  on  the  '^  Morning  Chronicle." 

As  an  evidence  of  what  was  effected  by  newspapers  in  foimer  time^, 
we  may  refer  to  the  Edinburgh  banquet,  in  1834,  to  Earl  Groy,  at  which 
speeches  were  delivered  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Durham,  which 
proved  that  division  was  already  rending  to  pieces  the  Reform  Ministry'. 
To  this  banquet  the  "  Times"  and  the  ^^  Chronicle"  sent  their  best  Parlia* 
mentary  reporters.  The  former  was  represented  by  John  Tyas,  James 
Woods,  James  Sheridan,  and  Eugene  Nugent ;  the  latter  by  Thomas 
Beard  and  Charles  Dickens.  The  Jupiter  Tonans  of  Printing- house -square 
won  the  race,  its  report  being  published  in  London  several  hours  before 
the  "  Chronicle"  reporters — although  travelling  all  the  way  in  a  posl- 
chaise-and-four — could  reach  London.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  won 
was  this  :  The  **  Times,"  by  sending  so  many  reporters  to  Edinburgh,  cal- 
culated that  on  their  return  they  would  have  finished  the  account  of  the 
biinquet  before  they  reached  Wetherby ;  and  all  the  way  from  that  place, 
Mr.  Delanc,  the  manager  of  the  ^' Times,"  and  the  most  marvellous 
arranger  of  expresses  that  over  existed,  had  posted  single  horses  to  carry 
np  with  a  speed  that  can  now  only  be  surpassed  by  an  express  railway 
train  the  report,  so  as  to  have  it  printed  and  circulated  all  over  London 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning !  That  trip  alone  cost  the  "  Chronicle" 
^400.  How  much  the  expenditure  of  the  "  Times"  was  on  the  same 
occasion  we  are  not  aware,  but  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  it  was  much  more. 
We  refer  to  this  fact  as  an  illustration  of  the  energy  and  power  the  "  Times" 
has  shown  on  all  occasions  requiring  the  manifestation  of  such  qualities ; 
l)ot  we  have  another  purpose  in  alluding  to  it,  and  that  is  to  show  the 
Planner  in  which  that  journal  acts  towards  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
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adref  to  its  senrioe.  All  iu  PaaiumenUry  repor(«n  who  were  at  thu 
baoqaet  are  now  dead.  Two  of  them — ^Nugent  and  Sheridan — diedveiy 
yooog.  The  Utter,  who  caaght  a  cold  by  going  ontside  a  chai^  to  arge 
the  po6t*boj8  to  a  greater  afieed,  was  cared  for  by  the  **  limes'*  in  his  sick- 
ness, sent  down  to  Devonshire,  and  an  ample  allowaaee  to  the  day  of  his 
death  provided  for  him. .  Upon  Mr.  Woods  retiring  firom  the  guUery, 
£300  a  year  was  settled  on  him,  and  the  same  snm  was  bestowd  annnaUy 
npon  Mr.  Tyas,  of  whom  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  was  a  distugaished 
Greek  sdiolar.  Tbe  mnnifioent  treatment  which  the  widow  and  family  of 
Mr.  Bowlby,  who  was  so  inhumanly  put  to  death  while  acting  aa  special 
correspondent  to  the  '^  Times**  during  the  last  China  war,  received  at  the 
hands  of  its  proprietors  will,  donbtlcss,  be  f  resb  in  the  recollection  of  oar 
readers. 

When,  however,  there  was  not  that  organisation  which  seems  only  to  be 
found  in  the  *^  Times**  office,  the  energy  and  talent  of  iodlvidnals  employed  on 
other  newsp'spers  were  ofcen  found  capable  of  compensation  for  it,  as,  for 
instance,  at  tbe  Glasgow  Banquet,  in  January,  1837,  to  Sir  Robert  FeeL 
At  an  hour's  notice,  the  leading  reporter  of  the  *'  Momlog  Chronicle,**  Mr. 
Beard,  had  to  start  for  Glasgow,  was  for  sixty  hours  on  tbe  outside  of 
the  coach,  and  for  tbe  greater  part  of  the  time  in  a  snow  storm ;  had, 
on  his  arrival  in  Glasgow,  to  seek  out  tickets  to  enable  him  to  attend 
the  inauguration  and  banquet  in  the  evening;  then  to  start  at  once 
in  a  post-chaise  for  Manchester,  writing  all  the  time  until  be  readied  that 
city ;  and  then,  with  only  a  few  hours'  rest,  to  start  the  next  day  for  Leeds, 
where  a  banquet  was  given  to  Lord  Morpeth  (the  present  Lord  Ltentenaot 
of  Ireland),  to  write  out  that  report  while  posting  up  to  London ;  and, 
amid  all  those  difficulties,  to  produce  a  compositioo  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  rejid  it,  and  so  much  wonder  in  the  principal  speaker. 
Lord  Morpeth,  that  he  called  at  the  '^  Chronicle'*  office  to  express  not 
merely  the  satisfaction  it  had  afforded,  bot  to  express  his  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  reporter.  But  wo  must  pause  here  in  reference  to 
the  *^  gallery,'*  and  the  many  accomplished  gentlemen  who  have  filled, 
or  still  occupy  a  seat  in  it. 

In  the  new  ilouscs  of  Parliament  there  are  galleiies  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  reporters,  with  apartments  attached,  and  to 
which  none  but  themselves  have  the  right  of  access ;  and  so  the  ''  fourth 
estate" — tbe  representatives  of  the  absent  public — are  firmly  established  at 
their  posts,  and  thas  boih  branches  of  the  legislature  seem  to  say  to  the  Par- 
liamentary reporters,  '^^  Let  tiie  people  know  how  we  are  discharging  the 
task  we  have  undcnaken  to  perfoi  m'' — ''  Fac  oinnem  auritum  populuaa." 
In  London  the  great  struggle  for  publicity  was  against  the  Parli Amen t ; 
but  oat  of  London  a  contest  of  another  kind  was  going  on — ^and  that  was 
to  secure  publicity  in  every  place  wiicre  the  law  was  nominally  adminis- 
tered, and  practical  iiijustico  done.  There  have  been  times  when  judges 
have  sought  to  restrain  the  publiciition  of  pending  trials — when  they  have 
assumed  a  censorship  over  the  press,  and,  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  eu- 
deavoured  to  compel  journalists  to  obey  capricious  and  despotic  ordi- 
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nances.  Presidents  of  courts-martial  sought  to  act  in  the  same  dictatorial 
spirit  towards  the  press ;  bat  they  have  abandoned  the  attempt  ever 
aince  the  year  1830,  when,  in  the  trial  of  Cardigan  v,  Reynolds,  at 
Brighton,  ^e  London  journals  treated  the  prohibition  of  the  president 
against  publication  as  a  nullity — a  proceeding  which  both  the  Irish  and 
English  press  has  since  adopted  as  a  rule.  The  appearance  of  reporters 
in  courts  of  justice  was  long  discountenanced,  although  then*  reporting  was 
not  prohibited.  A  curious  history  could  be  told  of  the  efforts  made  by 
those  in  office  to  render  reporting  a  difficulty,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  im- 
possibility. The  brave  men  who,  in  their  several  localities,  fought,  at 
their  own  risk,  for  the  rights  of  the  public,  remain  unknown,  because  no 
one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  how  very  few  years  have  passed 
away  since  ^^  accommodation"  was,  by  order  of  the  judges  and  high  sheriffs, 
^*  made  for  the  representatives  of  the  press."  Its  rights  are  now  univer- 
sally acknowledged ;  the  memory  of  the  members  of  the  press  by  whom 
they  were  vindicated  in  Ireland,  Eugland,  and  Scotland,  seems  destined 
to  be  consigned  to  a  speedy  and  ever-enduring  oblivion. 

As  reporting  is  now  a  scientific  profession,  the  following  note  may 
prove  of  interest  to  "gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate."  According  to 
0*HaUoran's  "  Histoiy  of  Ireland,"  published  m  Umerick,  in  1788,  Bille, 
a  Milesian  King  who  reigned  over  a  portion  of  Spam  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2650,  had  a  son  named  Golhimh,  who  "  solicited  his  father's  per- 
mission, to  assist  their  Phoenician  ancestor,  then  greatly  distressed  by 
continental  wars,"  and  having  gained  his  consent,  with  a  well- appointed 
fleet  of  thirty  ships  and  a  select  number  of  intrepid  warriors,  he  weighed 
anchor  from  the  harbour  of  Gorunna  for  Syria.  It  appears  tiiat  war  was 
not  the  sole  business  of  this  equipment ;  for  in  this  fleet  were  embarked 
twelve  youths  of  untommon  learning  and  abilities,  who  were  directed  to 
make  remarks  on  whatever  they  found  new,  either  in  astronomy,  naviga- 
tion, arts,  sciences,  or  manufactures.  They  were  to  communicate  their 
remarks  and  discoveries  to  each  other,  and  keep  an  exact  account  of  what  • 
ever  was  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  quite  clear  that  those  ^'  twelve  noble 
youths"  were  r^portera^  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  when  a  few  of  the 
Dubtin  or  London  reporters  attend  in  the  country,  at  meetings  or  on  other 
business,  they — with  a  few  surly  exceptions — do  what  those  ^'  noble 
youths"  were  commanded  to  do,  namely,  ''  communicate  their  remarks" 
and  information  to  each  other.  Reporting,  therefore,  according  to  the 
above,  must  be  over  three  thousand  two  hundred  years  old  as  a  profession. 
What  will  our  friends  in  the  ''  gallery  of  the  house"  say  to  this  ? 
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HOW  I  MARRIED  A  COUNTESS. 

CHAPTKR  I. — ON  THE  BATTLS-riBLD. 

The  weaiy  lassitndo  of  mj  illness  had  all  passed  away,  and  sifctmg  after 
breakfast  in  mj  quarters,  looking  ont  on  the  harbour  of  Balaklara,  I  came 
at  last  to  the  resolution  of  insisting  on  jomiog  my  regimeot,  the  — th 
Hussars.     I  saj  insisting,  for  Gbarlej  Somerville,  mj  old  coDege  chum, 
and  present  physician,  had  pat  back  my  return  to  the  camp  for  two  "vdiole 
weeks ;  and  as  to  his  skill  and  kindly  attention  I  owed  my  recovery  from 
the  typhoid  fever,  known  amongst  us  non-literals  as  the  camp  fever,  I 
could  not  object,  althongh  I  did  grumble  considerably,  at  the  stolid,  stupid 
life  of  inaction  I  was  leading  in  my  pleasant  convalescent  quarters.    There 
was  work  in  the  front.     There  were  skirmishes  on  one  wing  or  other  of 
our  posts.     ThoTO  were  foraging  adventures,  in  which  one  of  our  fellows  or 
another  had,  so  to  say,  won  his  spurs — ^which  means,  in  modem  chivahr, 
gained  a  step  in  promotion — and  I  had  been  all  those  four  montlis  of  ex- 
citement without  a  share  in  the  chances — the  glorious  chances  and  reckless 
enthusiasm  of  war.     I  could  stand  this  kind  of  thing  no  lon^r,  and  flung 
away  my  dgar — ^for  smoking  incessantly  was  my  only  relief — and  rose 
from  my  chair  to  call  my  servant  and  bid  him  get  my  traps  ready  for  a 
flight  campward,  when  a  hurried  step  caught  my  ear,  as  the  well-known 
foot- fall  of  Doctor  Somerville  echoed  up  the  windings  of  the  stony  stair 
leading  to  my  room.     In  a  moment  my  worthy  physician  burst  into  the 
apartment, — "  I  congratulate  you,  Walton,**  he  said,  "  yon  are  Captain 
now,  my  boy ;  and  Lord  Raglan  has  appointed  you  aide  on  his  staff,  and 
you  rejoin  when  you  are  ready  for  duty." 

*'  Then  I  rejoin  this  day,  Somerville,**  said  I,  "  I  have  been  long 
enough  in  this  dreary  spot.  You  I  will  never  forgive  for  haring  stopped 
my  opportunities — why,  I  might  have  been  a  colonel  now." 

"  Why,  then,"  replied  Somerville,  **  you  dont  go  to-day  either,  if  1  cm 
help  it.  Tliere  is  apt  to  be  sharp  work  to-day  for  the  light  brigade,  and  a 
man  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed  is  not  the  kind  of  officer  to  do  efficient  dotv. 
I  met  De  Vere,  who  was  just  come  down  from  the  camp,  and  ho  toW  me 
the  light  cavalry  troops  were  all  nnder  orders  to  go  forward  to  the  front — 
the  tantarara  of  bugles,  the  gallopping  of  aides,  and  the  utter  confusion  of 
men,  horses,  officers,  and  sutlers,  being,  he  told  me,  quite  boisterous  at  the 


news." 


I  made  no  reply  to  my  scientific  friend,  but  called  with  stentorian  power 
for  my  groom,  and  giving  my  directions  to  him  as  rapidly  as  I  could  utter 
them,  I  proceeded  to  fling  off  my  mufti,  and  don  the  long-unworn  uniform. 

"  Come,  doctor,"  I  said  to  Somerville,  '*  fill  me  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
take  two  yourself ;  I'll  be  at  the  *  tiiatched  house'  before  you  mis?  me.  I 
thank  my  stars  I  release  myself  from  your  bondage,  and  am  a  soldier,  anJ 
not  a  patient,  once  again." 

"  Oil !  if  it  so  pleases  you,  my  dear  fellow,  go !"  he  retorted;  "bot 
you  will  be  a  day  sooner  and  a  day  surer  a  patient  again." 
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Mj  onty  answer  was  a  hearty  langh,  and  an  extra  tonch  to  mj  endae* 
ment  in  regimentals.  Mj  hnzzar  uniform  was  soon  girt  around  me  with 
my  sabre  belt.  I  settled  my  showily  embroidered  dolman  more  nattily ; 
looked  to  my  pistols ;  swallowed  my  wine,  and  catching  Somerville  by  the 
hand,  thanked  him  for  all  his  care  of  me  with  more  feeling  than  he  dreamed 
of  in  my  composition.  The  rattle  of  my  horse's  hooves  on  the  causeway 
below  told  me  my  groom  was  in  waiting,  and  bidding  my  friend  farewell, 
I  dashed  down  the  staircase  three  steps  at  a  time.  A  moment  more  I  was 
in  my  saddle — ^my  favourite  charger  under  me — ^his  sinewy  limbs  and  glossy 
hide  gleaming  in  the  morning  light,  as  with  a  pull  upon  the  bridle  he 
bounded  lightly  forward. 

If  I  am  at  homo  any  where  it  is  on  a  horse's  back — if  I  pride  myself 
on  an5i:hing  it  is  that  with  the  courage  of  the  noble  brute — with  his  skill 
and  strength  I  find  a  confidence  in  myself  which  I  gain  from  my  mastery 
of  him.  No  nobler  charger  ever  carried  a  soldier  to  battle  than  Starlight, 
With  blood  as  pure  as  a  prince — the  gift  of  the  royal  south  eastern  lineage 
from  whence  he  was  sprung — with  an  organization  derived  from  the  climate 
and  soil  of  Ireland — ^lengthy  and  compact — ^low,  but  powerful  of  limb  and 
deep  of  girth ;  small,  but  strongly  developed  head ;  compressed  lip,an  d 
large  eye — ^mine  was  a  steed  in  a  thousand.  The  fresh  air  of  the  morning, 
the  unwonted  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  free  buoyancy  of  my  horse's 
step,  as  he  cantered  lightly  along  the  road  to  the  station  of  my  regiment, 
made  my  spirits  rise  to  an  elevation  to  which  they  had  been  long  unused.  I 
hardly  felt  my  passage  onward,  so  deeply  immersed  was  I  in  my  own 
thoughts,  until  the  dull  sound  of  distant  cannonading  warned  me  of  my 
conti lenity  to  the  field  of  battle.  Here  and  there  too  the  bloody  tokens  of 
a  fight  met  me  in  the  ambulances  passing  me,  rarely  certsdnly,  but  still 
passing  me,  bearin:^  wounded  soldiers  to  the  hospitals,  I  saw  a  sergeant 
of  my  own  tro6'p  escorting  a  vehicle,  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  position 
of  my  regiment. 

"  Who  have  yon  got  there,  sergeant  ?"  I  called  to  him. 

"  Major  BAmilton,  sir,"  said  he,  "  who  has  been  shot  by  a  rifle  ball.'' 

**  Where  will  we  find  our  fellows  ?**  I  sud  to  him,  relieved  to  find  it 
was  no  friend  who  had  been  wounded. 

"  In  front,  ^r,"  said  he,  "  the  light  brigade  is  drawn  up  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  nndnr  the  quarters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Hussians 
are  advancing  in  force.  Lord  Lucan  is  in  command  of  the  cavalry — Lord 
Cardigan  musters  the  brigade.  Keep  to  your  right,  sir,  and  you  will  reach 
them  in  ten  miimtes  or  so." 

I  dashed  foiward  across  the  rising  ground,  and  soon  reaching  its  sum- 
niit,  I  beheld  spread  beneath  me  a  glorious  panorama  of  war. 

Struck  by  thd 'grandeur  of  the  sight  before  me,  I  reined  up  my  horse  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill  and  looked  downward  on  the  field  of  battle.  Half-a- 
niile  or  so  below,  and  upon  my  left,wero  glittering  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the 
staff  of  a  general  officer,,  amid  whoso  gorgeous  crimson  tlntings  the  blue 
and  gold  of  the  French  regimentals  might  be  descried.  Right  below,  at 
the  foot  of  the  height,  were  ranged  in  order  the  light  brigade,  amidst  which 
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the  eoloars  of  mj  own  troop  of  hnnan  were  lifted.    Tlie  pennons  of  the 
huicerB — their  square  and  yellow  caps,  wariog  horae  hair  create,  and  their 
deep  red  nDiforma  relieriDg  the  darker  maaaea  of  the  li^t  dragoons  and 
hnasar  regimenta,  amidst  which  they  were  mingled.    They  aat  rootionleai 
in  their  saddlea,  and  the  aanbeama,  glinting  on  helmet  and  ahako,  bolster 
and  sabre,  alone  gare  token  of  the  deadly  pnrpoee  for  which  they  weie 
assembled  there.    Some  distance  from  them,  and  rather  upon  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  were  the  tartans  of  the  Highland  regimenta.     In  their  front  wu 
the  well-known  gray  horse  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  stooped  yet 
rigid  figure  of  the  rider  proclaimed  the  presence  of  the  Tetersa.     l*ar  on 
tiie  left  were  the  maasea  of  onr  anny,  taking  np  ground  slowly  in  adranee  of 
itd  former  poaition.   A  hundred  yards  before  the  light  brigade  was  the  staff 
of  the  general  officer  in  command-«the  Earl  of  CardigaD---from  which  now 
and  then  an  aide  was  seen  despatched  for  orders,  whllateTeiy  glance  was  kept 
steadily  bent  towards  the  end  of  the  valley  formed  by  the  rising  ground  stretch- 
ing upward  on  each  aide.  The  sight  which  here  met  the  eyes  waa  one  redolent 
of  war.    At  the  extreme  end,  upon  the  right,  masses  of  grmy-ooated  Rus- 
sian troops  were  forming  upon  the  ridge.    Cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery 
blended  together  m  the  diatanoe;  but  on  they  came,  we  could  aee  troop  after 
troop,  squadron  after  squadron,  advance  with  ateady  order.    Now  a  battery 
of  artillery  aeparated  itself  from  the  body  of  the  anny,  and  turned  down- 
ward into  the  valley,  followed  by  another  and  another.    The  gunners  were 
halted,  and  at  about  the  diatanoe  of  a  mile  and  a-hali,  the  guna  were  un- 
llmbered  and  put  into  poaition.   Behind  the  artillery  waa  now  be^uning  to 
appear  another  gray  line  of  soldiery,  and  we  saw  that  the  troops  were  aboat 
to  be  massed  in  the  valley,  under  the  protection  of  the  guns.     With 
regular  and  beautiful  precision  the  ground  was  taken  vj^   Upon  the  side  of 
our  army  the  movemeuts  were  now  confined  to  pushing  onr  advance  on  the 
left  rather  more  forward ;  but  the  Rnasiaoa  were  evidently  preparing  to  begin 
the  deadly  duel  by  their  own  attack,  whilst  it  was  clear  that  we  were  wait- 
ing until  it  should  commence.    As  I  looked  on  all  this  splendid  parade  of 
military  skill,  I  felt  the  fervid  enthuaiasm  of  the  moment,  and  thought  that 
I,  too,  was  about  to  be  a  shsrer  in  a  battle  for  empire.    That  I  might 
fall  in  the  deadly  contest  which  was  about  to  begin  was  a  conskieration 
that  filled  me  with  no  terror.     War  was  to  me  a  delight,  aioce  I  dreamed 
of  *'  glory  at  the  cannon's  mouth,**  even  in  my  boyish  days.    I  was  young  ; 
no  ties  bound  me  to  existence.     I  might  love ;  but  no  one  was  there  to 
love  me.     In  my  own  green  land  were  my  parents'  graves,  and  I  tboogfat 
mournfully,  on  that  battle-field,  that  with  them  died  all  afiection  for  me. 
Homeless  as  I  was — ^a  soldier  of  fortune — ^the  risk  that  might  snap  the 
thread  of  my  life  was  the  only  one,  too,  that  might  weave  the  golden  web 
of  a  bright  and  brilliant  futnre  for  me.     So  my  thoughts  ran  on.     It  was 
one  of  those  moments  of  recollection  that  the  consciousness  of  partaking  in 
great  events,  or  sharing  in  great  opportunities,  bring  as  fully,  as  vividly,  as 
forcibly,  as,  it  is  said,  the  supreme  moment  of  the  death-agony  brings  to 
the  soul.     Rapidly  my  memory  glanced  backward  in  the  retrospect.     It 
was  mournful  enough,  but  filled  with  the  light  of  one  sunny  recollection. 
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CHAPTER  II. — ^A  MOHEMT  OP  MEMOItT. 

Mreailiest  recollectiolu  were  tinged  with  hues  of  monrniog.  My  father  had 
been  killed  riding  a  *^  Corinthian"  steeple  chase  on  his  favourite  hunter. 
Though  a  mer^  child  at  the  time,  I  rememher  the  fatal  scene  but  loo  well. 
He  was  leading  in  the  race  with  his  usual  fearless  horsemanship,  and 
slimolated  by  the  cheers  which  broke  from  the  crowds  of  country  people, 
mostly  his  own  tenantry,  who  gathered  to  see  the  '^  masther"  cany  off  the 
gold  cup  presented  by  the  Breakneck  Hunt  Club  to  the  Glenmore  race 
meetiog.  An  English  officer  was  the  only  rider  who  contrived  to  keep  near 
my  father,  but  galloping  to  the  last  fence,  he  was  ten  lengths  in  his  rear. 
It  was  a  chance  to  cover  him  with  ridicule,  by  beating  him  a  '*  distauce,'* 
and  to  effect  this  my  father  urged  his  horse  Lightning  to  his  utmost  pace. 
The  fence  was  a  high  bank  with  a  wide  gripe  on  the  far  side.  Overtaxed 
as  his  energies  were,  the  game  brute  could  not  rise  at  the  jump,  but  never 
swerving  he  chested  it  with  all  his  speed,  toppled  over  on  his  back  into  the 
gripe,  falling  on  my  father.  Both  were  extricated — the  horse  was  nnin- 
jored,  but  my  father  never  breathed  more.  Th^  raised  him  on  a  rude 
bardie  and  carried  him  to  the  carriage,  where  my  mother  tearless  and  voice* 
less  held  me  in  her  arms.  We  were  driven  immediately  from  the  race- 
conrse.  The  shock  was  too  much  for  her,  and  in  less  than  a  week  both  my 
parents  were  resting  in  the  same  grave,  and  I  was  an  orphan.  There  are 
few  who  will  undertake  the  care  of  a  hopelessly  embarrassed  estate  and  an 
orphan  child ;  and  so  I  was  left  to  my  fate,  but  for  our  parish  priest,  who 
pitied  me  for  the  good  blood  I  had  in  my  veins,  and  the  ruin  amid  which  I 
was  involved.  The  estates  went  into  the  care  of  a  receiver  under  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgages  and  debts  with 
which  it  was  encumbered,  and  I  took  up  my  residence  at  the  humble  house  of 
the  pastor  of  Glenmore.  My  means  were  very  limited  indeed,  but  I  wanted 
for  nothing  which  the  good  priest  did  not  supply.  He  taught  me  aU  his 
lore.  A  foreign  education  had  given  him  the  easy  polish  of  continental 
manners,  and  an  ardent  mind  had  grasped  at  more  intellectual  acquirement 
than  under  his  modest  exterior  it  could  be  easily  believed  was  con- 
cealed. He  sent  me  for  a  few  years  to  a  French  university,  where  I 
graduated,  and  then  I  returned  to  his  happy  roof.  Thus,  at  twenty 
years  old  I  was,  thanks  to  him,  endowed  with  a  large  range  of  read- 
ing, rude  health,  and  a  fair  stock  of  trained  capacity,  and  then  occurred 
the  event  that  changed  the  current  of  my  life.  One  day  the  good  pastor 
sent  for  me  to  a  field  where  I  was  trying  a  young  horse,  and  on  my  arrival 
at  his  door  bade  me  prepare  to  go  with  him  to  Dublin.  A  few  brief  words 
informed  me  of  the  purport  of  our  visit  to  the  metropolis.  All  my  landed 
property  was  to  be  sold  under  the  authority  of  a  new  act  of  Parliament,  to 
satisfy  the  encumbrancers.  We  set  out  immediately,  and  in  a  few  days  I 
was  the  possessor  of  one  thousand  pounds,  the  remnant  left  me  from  the 
huge  demands  on  a  property  the  finest  in  Ireland. 

It  was  then  I  became  aware  of  my  position.    Then  I  first  understood 
that  I  was  little  more  than  a  pauper,  with  the  meagre  resources  afforded  by 
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A  thonsand  poands  to  a  man  withoat  a  purpose  in  life.  I  went  home  with 
the  good  pastor ;  bat  content  no  longer  reigned  for  mc  nnder  his  quiet  roof. 
I  became  restless ;  I  needed  more  excitement ;  I  went  off  on  long  excor- 
Fions  into  the  monntains  that  surrounded  Glenmore.  My  books  gare  me 
Ko  more  pleasure.  I  tried  all  my  sports  by  turn,  and  found  them  inapid 
and  displeasing.  I  wandered  off  for  whole  days,  without  crer  thinking  of 
retracing  my  steps  homeward  until  the  shadows  of  night  found  me  dream- 
ing by  some  mountain  tarn,  or  alone  in  some  sequestered  valley.  This 
conduct  at  last  drew  the  attention  of  my  guardian  npon  me.  He  told  me 
it  was  better  I  should  make  a  venture  .in  the  world.  That,  with  care,  my 
resources  would  give  me  the  possession  of  some  honourable  profession,  where, 
with  prudence,  I  might  be  able  again  to  win  bock  the  home  of  my  fatfaei^ 
If  I  failed,  he  told  me  I  had  that  home  always  to  come  to,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  contents  of  his  scanty  purse,  they  were  always  mine. 

I  need  not  recapitulate  the  details  of  our  parting.  The  moistened  eyes 
of  my  tutor,  my  pastor,  and  my  friend,  as  he  murmured  hia  fervent  ^'  God 
bless  you  I"  told  the  feelings  that  moved  him.  My  choked  voice  and  silent 
farewell  glance  in  his  pale  and  thoughtful  face  were  the  only  response  I 
could  make,  and  with  an  order  for  a  hundred  pounds  on  Contt's  bank,  a 
few  letters  of  introduction  from  him  to  old  cla^s-fellows  on  the  London 
Mission,  and  one  to  the  Hon.  Melbourne  Percival,  the  member  for  Glen- 
more, and  a  Cabinet  Minister,  I  found  myself  in  the  modem  Babylon. 
The  clergymen  I  found  easily,  and  their  good  offices  and  sage  advice  weiv 
freely  rendered  to  me.  Bat  the  Cabinet  Minister  was  not  so  easy  of  access. 
I  cooled  my  heels  many  a  time  in  his  ante-chamber,  and  at  last  I  became 
so  known  by  the  porter  at  tha  door,  that  a  gruff,  **  not  at  home,**  sent  me 
despairing  from  the  gate  of  the  great  man.  The  road  to  a  profession  wa^ 
long.  For  medicine  I  had  a  distaste.  The  law  offered  honours  as  hi<;h  as 
I  could  hope  for,  but  already  1  was  experienced  in  Westminster  Hal!,  to 
that  tribe,  numerous  **  as  leaves  iu  Valombrosa,"  distinguished  as  smart 
barristers,  with  briefless  ba::.s  and  feelcss  pockets.  I  had  no  desire  to  dance 
the  days  in  an  eternal  round  of  legal  lei^iure.  The  army  was  the  only  re- 
source I  saw  congenial  to  my  tastes.  My  means,  it  is  true,  would  hanUj 
purchase  my  commission  and  give  me  an  out&t ;  but  if  I  were  on  foreign 
scmce  this  would  make  little  matter,  as  my  pay  would  be''  riches  fineless*^ 
in  a  tropic  station.  This  was  wliat  made  mc  so  persistent  in  my  siege  on 
the  minister's  residence,  and  I  had  learned  to  look  npon  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  commission  through  his  interest  as  one  which  would  afford  me 
my  only  cbniice  in  life.  Disappointed  in  obtaining  an  interview,  as  a 
forloni  hope,  I  ventured  to  write  to  Mr.  Percival,  and  stating  my  name 
and  detailing  the  introduction  of  which  I  was  the  bearer,  despatched  my 
missive  and  waited  for  an  answer. 

Aft'.r  all  my  failures  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  when,  in  due  course,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  in  reply,  from  Mr.  Percival,  requesting  me  to  call  upon  him 
at  his  residence,  in  the  afternoon  of  tho  following  day.  With  anxious 
mind  and  exultant  foreboding-)  from  the  angary  of  such  a  fact  I  watched  l\?r 
the  morning,  and  nearly  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed,  I  wended  my  way. 
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with  the  predoQS  letter  in  my  pocket,  toward  the  house  of  the  minister. 
My  spirits  rose  as  I  treaded  through  the  maze  of  gorgeous  equipages  and 
well-dressed  throngs  that  crowded  the  streets  as  I  passed  toward  the  fashion- 
able neighboarhood  where  Mr.  Percival  dwelt.  I  built  my  chateau  in  fanc/b 
world  as  high  as  ever  a  Frenchman  constructed  his  in  Spain,  and  upon  the 
smallest  of  possible  bases  raised  an  edifice  gorgeous  as  that  of  Aladdio. 
With  my  eyes  open  to  all  seeming,  but  blind  to  the  whirl  around  me,  I 
passed  onward  half  conscious  only  of  the  scene.  I  had  reached  the  square 
where  the  residence  of  Mr.  Percival  was  located,  still  more  a  denizen  of  a 
world  of  dreams  than  a  breathing  sharer  in  the  hard  realities  of  that  world 
around  me,  when  a  loud  cry  aroused  me  from  my  reverie.  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  the  foot  passengers  dashing  scared  and  terrified  toward  the  shel- 
ter of  the  doors  around,  from  a  phaeton  drawn  by  a  horse  at  full  speed, 
which  came  rushin<i;  upward  towards  me.  A  glance  showed  me  that  there 
was  but  a  single  occupant  in  the  carriage,  and  that  occupant  a  lady.  She 
had  sank  from  her  seat,  and  holding  by  the  dashboard  of  the  vehicle, 
seemed  half  lifeless  with  tciTor.  Loud  warnings  reached  me  calling  me 
ont  of  the  danger  which  any  one  standing  near  the  course  of  the  afifiightcd 
horse  mnst  run.  I  heard,  but  I  heeded  not ;  and,  determining  at  once  how 
to  act,  stood  in  shelter  of  a  lamp-post  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  path,  de- 
termined to  spring  upon  the  reins  of  the  frantic  animal  as  he  came  up  to 
where  I  stood.  At  once  I  executed  my  determination,  knowing  I  ran  the 
risk  of  death  if  I  should  miss  my  grasp,  and  that  the  wheels  of  the  phaeton 
would  crush  mc  if  I  fell.  The  horse*s  head  was  on  a  level  with  myJiand, 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage  grated  along  the  flagway,  it  came  so  near,  when, 
with  a  bound,  I  held  the  fiying  brute  fast.  Startled  by  my  grasp,  he  tore 
along,  whilst  I  ran  with  him,  keeping  wide  of  his  hooves.  I  got  my  hand 
gradually  toward  the  haft  of  the  bit,  which  was  a  strong  one  bearing  a  heavy 
curb.  I  tightened  the  pressure  of  this  gradually,  until  the  animal  felt  it, 
and  relaxed  his  pace  under  the  pain.  He  still  tossed  his  head  with  fierce 
impulse,  and  as  I  held  it  turned  downward,  struck  me  in  the  temple  with 
the  side  of  his  face  twice.  The  blows  were  strong  enough  to  render  me 
partially  insensible,  but  I  held  him  still  with  unconquerable  tenacity.  He 
redoubled  his  struggles  and  I  grasped  him  stoutly,  knowing  that  two  lives 
were  now  dependent  upon  my  firmness — ^my  own  and  that  of  another.  I 
found  the  strength  of  my  arm  gradually  bringing  him  to  a  stand,  when  he 
struck  me  again  and  again.  I  saw  or  knew  no  more.  A  noise -as  of  a 
rushing  tide  in  my  ears  shut  out  the  consciousness  of  every  other  sound. 
•^  gloom  darker  than  night  hid  everything  from  my  sight,  and  just  as  the 
horse  came  to  a  stand-still,  I  sank  upon  the  ground  without  consciousness 
or  motion. 

An  hour  afterwards  I  found  myself  in  the  luxurious  apartments  of  Mr. 
Percival — several  gentlemen  standing  beside  me  as  I  lay  upon  a  conch,  and 
A  lady  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  young  and  beautiful,  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  depicted  in  her  face — the  prominent  figure  in  the  group.  The 
light  fell  upon  my  sight  with  pain  ;  I  closed  my  eyes  again. 
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'*  Do  jon  think,  Sir  Gharies,  he  will  reoover?  Yon  are  sure  be  hu 
raatained  no  fracture."    It  was  the  lady  who  apoke. 

<*  Certain  of  it,  yoor  ladjahip  !'*  fell  npon  mj  ear  in  the  bland  tonea  of 
Sir  Charles  Compton,  the  moat  faahionable  physician  in  London,  '^  he  has 
anstained  merely  concnaaion  of  the  brain.  There  ia  danger,  of  coone,  ia 
anch  an  accident ;  hot  with  care.  Lady  Castleton,  the  gentleman  will  re- 
cover. He  ia  nearly  conaciona  already ;  reaction  ia  all  we  have  to  gvaid 
against  now.** 

^^  Curiona  and  fortnnate  it  waa  for  the  Coantesa,"  interposed  another 
voice,  *'  that  the  poor  fellow  waa  coming  here  by  appointment  with  me, 
and  when  he  became  inaenaible,  the  letter  I  wrote  bun  for  that  poipose 
waa  found  in  his  pocket.    The  police,  of  coarse,  brought  him  here  at  once.** 

^'  He  saved  my  life,"  aaid  the  lady,  with  a  touch  <^  feeling  in  her  tooesy 
**  saved  it  perhapa  at  the  lose  of  hia  own." 

*'  Yonng  Amherst  aaw  it  all,  it  seem?.  He  told  me,"  replied  the  last 
male  speaker,  who  was  Mr.  Percival,  ^^  He  told  me  it  was  the  most  plucky, 
resolute,  and  daring  thing  he  ever  beheld  in  his  life.  However,  I  ahoold 
expect  nothing  elae  from  the  bor.  I  knew  hia  father  well.  He  is  one  of 
the  first  Anglo-Irish  families,  and  like  hia  countrjrmen  of  the  aame  descent, 
haa  little  left  him  but  hia  name.  He  wrote  to  me  about  a  nomination  for 
a  commiaaion,  wldch  he  moat  have  for  aaving  my  aiece'a  life  if  for  no  other 
cause. 

I  opened  my  eyes  again,  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  a  smile  of  plenanre 
croaaed  my  lipa  as  I  mnnnured  my  thanka  in  rapid  words* 

^  There,  there,"  said  Dr.  Compton,  *'  if  yon  will  not  nudo  all  the  good 
hia  conatitution  haa  done  him,  yon  will  all  leave  the  room.  Siknoe  and 
watdifulneaa  mnat  now  be  hia  gnardiana." 

The  gronp  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 

A  week  aaw  me  reatored  me  to  health.  Before  it  waa  over  I  waa  in 
love.  The  lady  whom  I  had  rescued  waa  Sophia,  Counteas  of  CastleUm^ 
a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  and  the  wealthiest  heiress  in  England.  I  had 
never  seen  so  much  grace  and  noble  beauty  before  in  a  bnman  being.  1 
had  listened  to  her  fervid  and  eloquent  thankfulness  for  my  courage  ia 
aaving  her  from  certain  death.  I  had  heard  her  protestation  that  she  had 
no  meana  to  exhibit  her  gratitude,  which  did  not  seem  Infinitely  less  than 
her  measure  of  my  merit,  and  I  was  hopelessly  enthralled  before  I  knew  it. 

With  my  recovery  came  my  commission  in  a  crack  husaar  regiment, 
a  magnificent  charger — Starlight — as  the  present  of  the  Conntesa,  and  feli- 
citation from  my  venerable  guardian  from  ^'  home."  Throngh  the  inter- 
vention of  Mr.  PercivaJ,  I  had  leave  of  absence  for  some  months,  and  ao 
invitation  from  the  mother  of  Lady  Castleton  to  one  of  her  country  seats 
in  Yorkshire.  I  accepted  tliem  all,  and  amid  the  calm  retreat  of  Findon 
Castle,  apent  a  moon  of  enjoyment,  the  like  of  which  I  never  dreamed  ot 
before.  In  the  wide  expause  of  ita  domain,  through  its  groves,  and  amid 
the  undulations  of  its  scenery,  many  a  day  went  by  as  we  walked  or  rode 
together,  and  the  hours  went  past  m  the  heavens  marked  by  mc  by  some  new 
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trait  to  admire  in  the  fair  girl,  so  often  mj  companion.  I  often  determined 
to  withdraw  £rom  associations  so  dangerous  to  my  peace,  and  yet  so 
enthralling,  bnt  in  Tain.  At  last  came  the  news  of  war  in  the  East,  and  I 
knew  my  departnre  conld  not  be  long  procrastinated.  It  came  sooner  than 
I  oonld  accomplish  it,  howerer.  One  evening  we  were  abont  to  walk  in 
the  groands  as  nsnal,  when  the  serrant  always  despatched  to  the  post 
came  up  to  the  door,  where  I  stood  waiting  for  the  Countess,  he  placed  a 
large  and  ominons-looking  letter  in  my  hand,  marked  *',0n  Her  Majest/s 
Serrice."  As  he  did  so  the  Countess  joined  me.  I  broke  the  seal  as  we 
went  out  in  the  pleasure  ground.  It  contained  my  immediate  recall  to 
London.  My  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea.  '^  Lady  Castleton," 
said  I,  *'  I  must  depart  at  once,  the  army  is  about  to  be  sent  to  the  East, 
and  the  -^th  hussars  set  out  to-morrow  evening.  We  must  part  at  last.** 
I  thought  I  felt  her  hand  tremble  as  it  rested  upon  my  arm — I  thought 
I  saw  her  cheek  grow  paler  than  its  wont — I  thought  I  noticed  a  more 
liquid  radiance  in  her  large  and  lustrous  eyes  than  was  usual  with  her,  and 
my  voice  faltered  as  I  went  on — *^  Those  have  been  very  happy  days  with 
me — friendless  and  poor  I  have  met  so  great  kindness— that  I  owe  to  yon. 
Countess,  the  only  hours  of  felicity  in  a  brief  but  joyless  existence. 
Through  you  I  have  guned  an  opportunity,  which  I  never  dared  to  hope 
would  be  so  bright,  of  making  my  way  in  the  worid — ^if  I  five— and  if  I  fall 
in  some  battle-field  far  away — ^why  one  whose  years  have  found  no  ties, 
nor  made  any,  will  not  be  missed.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  say  more 
now.     Come  back  to  the  castle !" 

We  retraced  our  steps.  Not  a  word  said  the  Countess  as  we  returned 
along  the  path.  She  walked  closer  by  me  as  we  went — she  leaned  more 
familiarly  upon  my  arm.  As  we  stood  at  the  door  she  paused,  and  placing 
her  hand  in  nune,  looked  up  with  a  face  adown  which  tears  were  falling 
amid  the  burning  flush  of  maiden  modesty. 

"  Farewell/*  said  she,  "  I  shall  not  see  you  again— -but — but — I  have 
a  right  to  feel  an  interest  in  your  fortunes — ^I  shall  hear  from  you  sometimes, 
and  you  will  not  forget  that  the  life  you  saved  will  be  made  happier  by  the 
success  and  safety  of  yours.  Wherever  yon  are,  do  not  altogether  forget  ** 
—she  pansed,  attempted  to  speak,  turned  from  me,  and  was  gone ! 

Thus  over  past  and  distant  scenes  my  thoughts  ran  back  in  swift  career. 
A  voice  woke  me  from  my  reverie.  It  was  that  of  Power,  my  groom,  who 
rode  up  beside  me.  '*  They're  goin'  to  move,  Masther  Re^nald.  We 
wont  be  in  time  for  the  fun."  I  was  recalled  from  fairy  land,  and  shaking 
my  horse  into  a  canter,  rode  down  the  hill  to  my  regiment,  now  forming 
into  line. 

CHAPTER    III.— THE  CHARGE  OP  THE  SIX  HUNDRED. 

*'  Welcome,  Walton  !**  said  our  gray-headed  lieutenant-Colonel,  as  I 
rode  to  ray  place  at  the  head  of  my  troop.  ^^  We  were  sadly  in  want  of 
a  Captain,  poor  De  Vere  died  of  cholera  last  night,  and  Beaumont  is  down 
to-day  with  it,  and  little  hope  of  him.  I  fe&r,  my  boy,  you  will  be 
senior  captain  before  your  dignity  sits  well  on  jou." 
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I  was  about  replying  when  an  aide-de-camp  came  gaU<^ng  tawMiiB 

The  engagemCDt  had  begun,  aud  the  muaketry  was  ringing  along  the 
heights  with  a  ruUin^  fire.  The  battery  at  the  eud  of  tke  vailej 
lazily  throwing  shells  in  our  direction.  I  knew  there  was  an  oi 
about  to  be  givcD.  Our  Colonel  rode  forward  to  where  Lord  Cardigaa 
was  with  his  staff;  aud  after  some  couversation,  in  a  moment  he  cantered 
back,  as  did  the  little  knot  of  oiliccrs  around  the  Brigadier-GeneraL 

^^  God  send  us  safe  out  of  this,  AValtou  !  he  exclaimed,  as  he  reioined 
me.  AVo  are  to  do  the  most  daring  aud  the  most  deadly  thing  ever  I 
heard  of.     We  are  to  charge  that  battery  and  take  it.** 

^^  Oh,  it  must  be  a  mistake,"  I  exclaimed.  ''  We  have  no  support,  and 
that  force  on  the  hill  can  catch  us  hke  mice  in  a  trap,  by  catting  off  oor 
retreat/'  '*No  matter,  my  boy,  it  must  be  done.  Captain  Nolan  is 
positive  as  to  the  orders,  aud  he  rides  the  charge  himself.  lie  is  not  an 
officer  to  make  a  mistake.     Look  to  your  swords,  my  lads,"  he  shouted. 

The  Brigadier-General  now  came  towards  us,  aud  forming  in  line,  the 
word  was  given — "  Forward."  The  bugles  rang  clearly  out,  as  we  ad- 
vanced iucreasiug  our  pace.  Xolau  leading  in  front  far  before  ns  all.  A 
Itdl  came  in  the  roar  of  combat  as  we  flashed  onward,  and  the  sound  of  our 
horses'  feet,  as  they  sivodsi  in  regular  measure,  was  the  only  token  of  the  rash 
of  war  which  meinour  ears.  The  battery  upon  which  we  were  approaching, 
even  grew  silent.  As  we  got  over  the  ground  the  excitement  of  danger 
gained  fast  upon  me,  and  I  let  St^u-light  forward  at  his  best  pace.  I  was 
soon  on  a  level  with  Nolan,  whose  white  plumes  hitherto  had  led  ns  all. 

"  The  best  man,"  said  he  gaily,  ^*  is  first  at  those  Russian  guna." 

"I  accept  your  challenge"  said  I;  "come  along!" 

Half  the  ground  was  uow  gone  over  which  separated  ns  from  the 
Russian  artillery.  Nolau  stood  up  in  his  saddle,  as  his  charger  made  a 
burst  of  speed  to  keop  pace  with  mine.  £xultingly  the  gallant  fellow- 
waved  his  sword  toward  the  iliissiaus,  and  cheered  at  the  top  of  his 
Yoicc,  whilst  along  the  Hue  t'aundered  a  shout  in  response,  ringing  wild 
aud  liigh  above  the  battle  field,  aud  echoed  bkck  by  the  French-  and 
British  troops,  which  had  hitherto  kept  a  breathless  silence.  It  was  a 
grand  spectacle  to  look  along  that  extended  front  of  the  most  daring  men  who 
ever  drew  sword  in  war  before,  engaged  as  they  were  in  an  entei-priso  which 
was  as  reckless  a  feat  of  battle  as  a  forlorn  hipe,  and  as  desperate  a  ride  aa 
that  of  the  Roman  Curtius.  We  could  see  the  Russian  gunners  with 
lighted  fuse  standing  beside  the  cannon,  whose  gaping  mouths  were  to- 
wards us.  Ten  aims  were  raised  as  we  looked — ten  lights  touched  the 
priming  of  those  ten  deadly  tubes  levelled  upon  our  line,  and  with  a  terrific 
roar  like  a  crash  of  all  the  thunder  of  heaven — their  contents,  grape 
and  canister  mostly,  with  some  shells,  came  shrieking  on  their  deadly 
mission  amongst  us.  Nolau,  the  brave  and  leckless  Nolan,  fiung  his  arms 
high  in  the  air  with  a  cry  of  anguish  that  fell  like  horror  even  amid  the 
confusion  there  around.  I  looked  at  him,  and  saw  the  fragments  of  a 
shell  burst  through  his  breast.  His  plumed  hat  was  whirled  from  his  head, 
which  bowed  as  his  horse  turned  round  with  a  wondrous  instinct,  and 
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galloped  towwrd  the  rear,  the  dead  rider  still  keeping  his  seat  Our  gallant 
Colonel  fell  at  the  same  disoharge,  mortally  woanded  ;  three  of  the  officers 
of  oar  regiment  were  killed  instantaneoasly,  the  Major  being  amongst 
them.  The  Cornet  was  badlj  hit ;  the  Colour- Sergeants  were  down,  and 
oor  whole  line  was  awfuUj  gapped  by  our  loss.  The  old  flag  was  falling 
from  the  bauds  of  its  bearer,  as  I  pnlled  back  my  horse,  seized  it,  and  carry- 
ing it  to  the  front,  ordered  my  men  to  close  up.  In  an  instant  the  command 
was  executed,  and  another  discharge  tore  amongst  us  from  the  deadly  guns, 
creating  a  terrible  havoc,  but  as  the  men  fell,  others  filled  their  places,  and 
with  a  cheer  we  were  upon  the  Russian  gunners.  There  was  no  mercy 
given — ^there  was  none  asked.  We  tore  through  the  spaces  at  the  guns 
like  a  whirlwind  of  death,  and  where  there  were  men  a  moment  before,  there 
was  a  heap  of  ghastly  corses  bleeding  and  gashed  with  terrible  wounds. 
But  what  avail  was  it.  A  mile  and  a  half  in  our  rear  weie  our  friends. 
Before,  behind,  and  upon  each  side  of  us  were  masses  of  enemies. 

*^  You  have  handled  your  men  well,  Walton,"  said  a  voice  beside  me. 
It  was  Lord  Cardigan. 

^'  I  have  few  to  handle,  now,"  said  I. 

''  Get  back,"  he  said,  "  get  back,  or  we  are  all  lost  I" 

Amidst  all  the  confusion  we  reformed,  for  between  us  and  the  main 
body  of  onr  army,  in  the  valley,  masses  of  cavalry  had  peured  down  to  cut 
us  off.  Half  our  men  were  cut  away.  So  great  was  the  loss  of  officers  in 
my  own  regiment,  that  I  was  in  command ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  I  sarveyed  the  short  line  that  marked  the  followers  of  the  colours  I 
still  held  uplifted,  thongh  torn  by  shot  into  shreds.  None  of  us  could  hope  to 
pierce  that  dense  column  of  heavy  cavalry  which  intercepted  our  retreat,  but 
in  the  faces  of  those  grim  soldiers,  whose  uniform  was  in  rags,  whose  swords 
were  dripping  with  blood,  and  whose  splendid  horses  were  as  much  under  the 
infloence  of  excitement  as  themselves,  there  was  read  only  a  fierce  determi- 
nation to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could.  We  were  formed  in  three 
lines  as  before,  and  a  mere  handful,  as  we  were,  dashed  at  the  Russians  with  a 
cheer,  and  at  a  pace  that  sho<^  the  ground.  Theie  was  a  terrible  shock  of 
horses  and  men,  and  their  first  line  went  down  like  leaves  before  us.  One 
Bnasian,  an  officer  with  a  face  like  a  young  Antinons,  and  a  figure  fit  for 
Hercules,  seized  the  eagles  of  the  second  line,  and  cheered  his  men  at  us. 
It  was  in  vain.  We  burst  through  them  with  a  terrible  shock,  and  onr 
diminished  line,  like  a  wedge,  had  penetrated  to  their  rear  rank,  when  the 
most  horrible  event  in  recorded  war  took  place.  The  Russian  artillerists 
fired  from  the  heights  on  their  own  men  as  they  struggled  with  us,  and 
their  shot,  designed  to  leave  us  no  escape,  even  at  the  loss  of  their  own 
troops,  tore  through  the  warring  crowd  of  friends  and  foes  alike.  With 
wild  dcspau*,  a  cry  broke  from  my  lips,  as  I  saw  my  gallant  fellows  fall  in 
scores  around  me.  The  Russian  officer,  whom  I  before  noticed,  was  at  some 
distance,  encouraging  the  havoc  of  his  swordsmen  amongst  us,  and  waving 
the  ea^le  exultingly. 

'*  Save  yourselves,"  I  shouted  to  my  troops,  *'  as  best  yon  can  ;  for  me, 
I'  die  here." 
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I  rode  at  the  Rnesiaii,  whoae  brettt  was  oorered  was  ordan,  and  ia  m 
instant  we  had  crossed  swords  with  dreadfnl  detennbation.  Pe^Kdy 
isolated,  we  foa^t  in  the  height  of  the  oniel  oonfbsion,  the  thunder  of  ir- 
tillery  and  the  din  and  shock  of  combatants  aronnd.  I  soon  found  mj 
weakened  frame  tell  against  me.  The  blows  of  the  strong-aimed  Northern 
were  p.iral3rsing  mj  mnsdes  to  gvard  mjself  from  them,  and  I  gave  mpt^ 
np  for  lost,  when  a  lond  cheer  in  the  rere  of  the  Russians  roused  me  from 
my  momentaiy  despondenej,  and  I  saw  the  gleaming  helmeta  and  scariet 
nni  forms  of  onr  heavy  brigade  shivering  the  ranks  that  prisoned  na,  as  if 
they  were  glass.  A  trooper  of  the  Royals,  as  he  dashed  by,  hewing  des 
p  ratelr,  strack  my  enemy  on  the  sword-arm  and  cat  him  to  the  bone,  when, 
dragging  the  eagle  from  him,  I  seised  his  hone  by  the  bridle,  and  thiongh 
the  open  space,  cleared  by  the  brigade  of  General  Bentinckf  urged  him  fbr- 
wanl  throngh  the  smoke  towards  oar  lines ;  half  stnpified,  my  prisoner 
offered  no  resistance.  A  cheer  received  me  as  I  reached  a  gronp  of  officers 
snrronnding  the  Commander-in-Chief,  still  holding  the  colonrs  of  ray  regi- 
ment and  the  captnred  ea^.  My  prisoner  was  a  relative  of  the  emperor, 
and  a  colonel.  I  left  him  and  my  trophy  with  a  staff-officer,  and  rode 
down  with  my  oolonrs  to  master  my  men  as  they  reached  onr  lines.  One 
by  one  they  came  in— some  bleeding — some  grimed  with  the  smoke  and 
stained  with  the  Mood  of  others.  Three  officers  of  my  regiment  beside 
myself  were  living,  and  twenty  troopers  rode  with  me  to  take  np  oor 
ground  near  the  staff.  The  Commander-in-Chief  rode  down,  as  the  light 
cavalry  had  all  come  np  again  and  was  formed  in  line.  Ninety  of  ns 
were  drawn  np^-^the  sorvivors  of  the  light  brigade — ^ninety  soldiers  who 
had  ridden  a  charge  unexampled  in  histoiy,  and  passed  throngh  a  trial  by 
battle,  the  like  of  which  may  never  be  again.  Five  men  had  fallen  for  one 
who  came  back,  batten  times  five  of  their  enemies  had  fallen  to  their  com- 
rade*s  vengeanoe.  With  the  Commander-in-Chief  came  many  a  mtlitsiy 
leader  whose  name  was  renowned  in  war.  The  French  Marshal  rode  with  his 
English  confrere^  and  veterans  from  Indian,  Peninsular,  and  African  cam- 
paigns, came  down  to  do  us  honour.  With  the  courtesy  of  his  natbo,  and 
the  admiration  of  valour,  in  whose  quest  France  stands  first  in  the  world, 
the  gray  head  of  the  French  warrior  was  uncovered  and  bent  as  he  came 
abreast  of  our  line,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  aU  his  oompanuHii* 
As  each  of  ns  looked  at  the  other,  we  thought  of  the  gallant  feUows  who 
deserved  this  tribute  more  than  we,  and  who  lay  mangled  and  lifeless  on 
the  plain  before  us.  The  voice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  roused  me  from 
thoughts  that  grew  sad. 

*'  Who  is  in  command  of  this  regiment  ?**  he  said. 

*'  I,  my  lord,"*  I  answered,  coming  to  the  front. 

*<  Colonel  Walton,  I  believe,"  said  he. 

*^  Captain  is  my  rank,"  I  replied. 

'*  Colonel,  sir,"  said  the  General, ''  Colonel  from  this  moment,  tax.  Yoo 
have  won  your  grade.  You  will  prepare  to  go  to  England  on  to-moirow 
with  despatches.  The  brigade  to  which  yon  betong  has  rendered  itself 
memorable  by  an  act  which,  though  not  war,"  (here  he  looked  at  the  Frenflh 
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Commander)  ^'  b  the  most  memorable  and"  magnificent  in  historfr,  and  for 
morale,  is  worth  a  thousand  victoiies." 

Trayel-stained,  I  stood  amid  a  glittering  throng  on  the  staircase  of  the 
French  ambassador's  residence  at  London.  My  orders  were  argent  to  de- 
liver my  despatches  to  the  mioister-at-war,  on  my  arrival.  I  delayed  not 
a  moment  in  hurrying  to  his  residence  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  metropolis, 
but  found  him  absent  at  a  ball  given  at  the  French  Embassy.  I  went 
at  once  to  the  place,  and  explaining  my  business  to  a  footman,  one  of  the 
attaches  came  forward. 

<'  This  way,  Colonel  Walton,*'  said  he. 

As  I  strode  up  the  staircase,  many  a  glance  was  turned  on  me  with 
disdain  from  the  exquisites  assembled  there.  I  followed  my  conductor  to 
the  door  of  a  magnificent  saloon  radiant  with  light  and  beauty. 

'^  What  name  ?"  said  the  uSher  at  the  landing. 

«<  Colonel  Walton,"  I  replied. 

*'  Colonel  Walton,"  said  he,  as  I  stepped  in.  In  an  instant  the  dancing 
ceased,  the  conversation  was  hushed,  and,  as  I  walked  forward,  a  burst  of 
applause  rose  from  the  gorgeous  assembly,  again  and  again  repeated; 

"  Colonel  Walton,"  said  a  gray-headed  stately  old  gentleman,  approach- 
ing me,  "why,  you  are  a  mere  boy,  and  yet  the  most  gallant  incident  of  the 
war  is  set  down  to  your  credit  See,  we  heard  of  you  before  you  came, 
and  this  is  our  homage  to  the  gallantly  of  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Light 
Brigade." 

I  bowed,  and  was  about  replying,  when  a  face  caught  mine  that  made 
me  bound  forward ;  it  was  that  of  Lady  Castleton.  I  murmured  my  ex- 
cuses to  the  minister,  for  be  it  was  who  had  addressed  me,  and  stood  by 
Sophia  in  a  moment.  She  came  forwai  J,  her  face  beaming  with  plea- 
sure, to  meet  me.  "  Amid  all  the  honours  that  surround  yon,"  she  said, 
"  my  congratulations  are  too  poor  and  too  much  a  duty  to  be  of  any 
value.'* 

I  gazed  at  her,  and  sunk  my  voice  to  a  whisper.  "  And  yet  without 
them  I  should  rather  rest,  among  the  dead  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

^'  Can  I  believe  you  ?"  she  said. 

"  For  ever.    Ah  I  Sophia,  let  it  be  for  ever." 

Her  cheeks  flushed  redly — ^her  hand  clasped  mine. 

"Forever,"  she  murmured,  "if  yon  will,"  and  this  was  my  wooing. 

On  the  27th  of  December  in  that  year  we  were  married.  Rich,  noble, 
beautiful,  stood  my  bride  by  me  at  the  altar.  Our  life  began  with  promise 
of  a  happy  ending-— even  in  the  blessing  we  asked  from  heaven  as  we  knelt 
in  the  temple  of  God — and  that  promise  has  never  become  clouded  since. 
There  are  glad  homes  in  humbler  spheres  than  that  to  which  I  was  ele- 
yated — homes  where  the  sorrow  and  trials  of  a  lowly  lot  only  make  the 
love  that  lights  them  more  warm  to  dissolve  the  coldnesses  that  straitened 
means  or  painful  crosses  would  bring,  but  no  home  in  all  the  land  is  happier 
than  that  where  I  never  regret  How  I  Married  a  Countess. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  LAND'S-END. 

TiiE  arran ^omenta  of  cheap  trains  by  the  railway  companies  now-a-dajs 
cany  a  good  proportion  of  the  crowd  of  summer  and  autumnal  excnrsionifltB 
to  places  which  had,  in  time  back,  not  rejoiced  in  many  visiters.  A  few 
years  ago,  to  have  visited  the  LandVEnd  in  Cornwall  was  an  e\*ent  to  be  re- 
uKMubered  in  a  man's  life,  but  now  tlie  road  between  Penzance  and  that 
celebrated  headland  is  froqueutcd  daily  by  numbers  of  travellers  in  carriage, 
on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  wlio  are  tlius  introduced  to  scenery  and  to 
ol)J('ct3  with  which  they  have  not  been  familiar  in  other  parts  of  the 
couutry.  Perhaps  many  of  them  may  be  glad  to  hear  what  modem  science 
has  to  say  on  tho  most  strikirig  of  these  objects — the  nmnerona  artificial 
arrangements  of  stoues,  single  uprights,  circles,  chambers,  etc.,  which  hjiTe 
been  usually  called  Druldioal  monuments. 

It  was  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  that  we  proceeded  to 
Penzance  to  visit  au  old  friend  who  was  passing  the  summer  there.  Pen- 
zauce  is  au  oddly  built  town,  made  up  of  bits  and  comers,  and  blind  alleys, 
in  the  mid>t  of  which  you  can  rarely  find  a  short  or  direct  way  between 
one  poiut  and  another.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  an  unpleasant  town,  and  it 
has  a  tolerably  good  beach,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  salnbrity  of  its 
climate,  nnd  for  tho  extreme  fertility  of  the  country  immediately  Eurround- 
lag  it,  which  supplies  London  with  its  earliest  potatoes  and  other  vegetable 
productions.  Tliis  fertility  arises,  no  doubt,  partly  from  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  and  chiefly  from  tho  mixture  of  mildness  and  moisture  in  its  atmos- 
phere. The  drives  and  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  also  agree- 
able ;  and  it  was  by  a  ro*iii  under  a  pleasant  avenue  of  trees,  and  crossing 
a  pretty  little  trout-stream,  that,  on  the  day  following  that  of  our  arrival, 
we  left  Penzance  to  walk  over  the  hills  to  the  Land*s-End.  We  gradually 
mount  the  hill,  and  for  a  time  we  have  on  each  side  good  hedges  and  fields. 
Under  the  hedge  on  the  left,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there  are  branch 
roads,  stands  the  granite  stump  of  an  ancient  cross.  These  crosses,  nsually 
made  of  granite,  are  very  common  objects  in  western  Cornwall,  We  now 
de^scend  the  hill,  cross  a  small  stream  at  the  bottom,  pass  along  the  ledge 
of  another  bill  of  as  great  elevation,  and  descend  to  another  small  stream, 
which  we  cross  by  the  bridge  of  Buryas.  We  are  now  quitting  tbe  richly- 
cultivated  country,  are  leaving  the  trees  behind  us,  and  are  entering  upon 
a  succession  of  wild  downs,  separated  by  hollows,  which,  where  untouched, 
present  a  scrubby  surface  of  furze-bushes  and  ferns,  and  which  must  for- 
merly have  formed  a  very  desolate  scene.  But  even  here,  where  a  small 
depth  of  soil  has  been  able  to  collect  on  the  rock,  it  still  partakes  of  the 
fertility  of  the  plain,  and  much  land  has  been  cultivated  and  divided  into 
fields,  with  inclosnres  built  of  masses  of  the  granite  of  the  district  instead  of 
hedges.  Even  with  these  improvements,  the  prospect  is  desolate  enough. 
Our  way  runs  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  for  some  distance  after  leaving 
Bnryas-bridge,  till  we  pass  over  another  hill  at  a  place|called  Drift,  and  de» 
sccud  again  to  a  small  stream,  at  a  spot  where  there  is  another  separation  of 
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the  road,  and  ve  take  the  tnmiDg  to  the  right,  along  the  side  of  which  the 
stream  raiis  for  a  short  distance.  We  again  monnt  a  hill,  and,  as  we  approach 
its  summit,  a  large  mass  of  granite,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  above 
ground,  placed  in  an  upright  position,  in  a  comer  of  the  field  to  the  right, 
strikes  our  attention,  and  tempts  us  to  climb  over  the  fence  of  stones  mixed 
with  rather  luxuriant  plants  and  bushes,  which  have  taken  root  in  the  earth 
which  has  accumulated  between  their  crevices.  It  is  an  excellent  exumple 
of  that  class  of  monuments  which  the  Celtic  archaeologists  call  a  men-hir^ 
or  stone  pillar,  but  which  in  Cornwall  is  called  simply  a  meii^  or  stone.  It 
is  locally  known  as  the  ^^  Tregonebris  Stone,"  from  the  name  of  the  farm> 
house  under  the  hill  on  the  northern  side  of  the  field. 

Resuming  our  journey,  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  object  we  have 

been  examining,  the  road  leads  us  down  into  another  hollow,  orvalley,  across  a 

stream  at  its  bottom,  and  up  another  hill.     When  we  gain  the  brow  of  this 

latter  eminence,  let  us  turn  off  from  our  road  along  a  lane  to  the  left,  which 

leads  first  to  a  small  hamlet  or  farm  called  Boscawen-dn,  and  then,  a  little 

farther,  ends  in  a  large  enclosed  field,  covered  with  abundance  of  furze  and 

bracken,  and  not  far  from  where  we  enter  it  we  come  almost  unawares  upon 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  so-called  '^  Drnidical"  circles  in  Cornwall. 

When  the  enclosures  wei'c  made,  the  farmer  on  whose  land  it  was  very  stupidly 

ran  one  of  the  hedges — ^in  this  instance  a  real  good  bushy  hedge — through 

the  circle,  so  that  now  we  can  only  see  and  examine  it  in  detail.     To  judge 

from  the  destruction  of  such  monuments,  which  ba3  taken  place  since  the 

days  of  Borlase,  the  Cornish  antiquary,  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  circle 

itself  escaped.     The  whole  consists  (or  consisted)  of  nineteen  upright  stones, 

the  tallest  of  which  is  about  four  feet  and  a-half  high  above  the  ground, 

and  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about 

twenty-five  yards,  with  one  taller  stone  in  a  leaning  position  in  the  centre. 

Another  similar  circle  at  BoUeit,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Burian,  about  four 

miles  to  the  south-east  of  Boscawen-Hn,  has  the  same  number  of  stones, 

and  is  of  about  the  same  dimensions ;  and  several  other  such  circles  are 

still  met  with  in  the  Land's-End  district. 

The  question  which  continually  presents  itself  to  the  modern  excur- 
sionists to  the  Land's-End  is — What  are  those  singular  monuments,  and 
what  was  their  object  ?  and  we  will  interrupt  our  journey  for  a  moment  to 
endeavour  to  give  a  dear  as  well  as  a  brief  account  of  them.    Borlase,  and 
indeed,  most  of  the  old  antiquaries,  called  this  class  of  remains  indi.'^ciimi" 
natelyDrnidical,and  had  strange  stories  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  served. 
The  circles,  they  decided,  were  temples  of  the  Druids ;  when  a  cromlech, 
that  is,  a  large  flat  stone,  placed  upon  three  or  more  upright  stones — occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  circle  (which  is  not  unusually  the  case,  they  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  altar  on  which  the  Druids  sacrificed  human  victims  ; 
and  when  there  was  only  an  upright  stone  in  the  centre,  as  at  Boscawen-Oo, 
it  was  the  rude  pillar  to  which  the  unwilling  victim  of  Druidic  religious 
ferocity  was  tied  for  the  slaughter.    Various  other  ingenious  speculations 
were  hazarded,  all  equally  worthless ;  and  the  modem  system  of  careful  and 
patient  research,  instead  of  hasty  conjecture,  has  dispelled  much  mist,  and 
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thrown  a  considerable  aroonnt  of  light  npon  tlienu    In  the  first  place,  it 
was  a  mere  gronndless  assumption  that  any  of  these  monnments  had  an^ 
connection  whsteyer  with  the  Druids.    The  first  satisfactorj  disooveries 
were  made  in  the  cromlechs.    We  did  not  meet  with  a  cromlech  in  onr 
walk  to  the  Land*8-End,  bat  there  are  one  or  two  fine  examples  in  the  pariah 
of  Sennan,  not  very  far  from  the  western  promontoiy.     lo  one  or  two  in- 
stances, on  the  remoral  of  large  sepulchral  mounds,  a  cromlech  was  foand 
in  the  centre,  containbg  the  interment-— the  ashes  or  skeleton  of  the  dead  ; 
and,  when  actiog  on  this  hint,  ezcayattons  were  made  about  the  cromlechs 
which  had  long  remained   exposed,  traces  of  burial  have  always  beai 
found.     Since  tbcso  first  discoveries,  msny  concealed  cromlechs,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  Channel  Islands,  have  been 
opened,  and  uniformly  with  the  same  results.     More  than  this--on  clearfn^ 
away  a  large  mound,  there  has  been  foond — ^we  believe  we  are  right   in 
saying  not  unfrequently — a  circle  of  stones  just  within  its  limits»  which 
appeared  to  be  intended  to  define  the  extent  of  the  mound  and  support  the 
earth.     It  thus  seemed  quite  clear  that  the  cromlechs  were  not  Druids* 
altars,  but  simple  tombs,  and  that  the  circles  were,  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
made  round  the  tombs.    Even  where  there  is  only  an  upright  stone  in  the 
middle,  this  is  believed  to  be  intended  to  mark  the  place  of  interment  The 
hero  Fingal,  in  one  of  the  poems  of  Ossiao,  observes : — '^  Place  me  hj 
some  stone  of  remembrance,  that  future  ages  may  know  my  fame."    Thia 
explanation  of  the  cromlech  and  circle  is  the  one  now  universally  accepted 
by  antiquaries.    These  tombs,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  a  very  eariy  period ; 
but  discoveries  have  been  made  which  seem  to  show  that  these  cromlech 
tombs  continued  in  use,  at  least  in  some  part  of  Britain,  down  to  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

That  the  circles  may  somedmes  have  been  erected  for  other  purposes 
is  not  impossible,  and  we  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  which  may,  perhaps, 
have  some  ground  in  truth,  we  may  at  the  same  time  show  that  "  Dmidical** 
circles  may  sometimes  belong  to  a  much  more  recent  date,  when  Druids 
and  their  worship  had  been  long  forgotten.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one 
chief  use  of  the  circle  of  stones,  as  also  of  the  ditch  whidi  sometimes  sur- 
rounds an  ancient  sepulchral  mound,  whether  it  was  within  or  without  the 
earth  or  stones  of  the  mound,  was  to  mark  and  enclose  the  ground  whidi 
was  consecrated  to  the  dead,  and  a  similar  contrivance  might  be  employed 
to  enclose  any  consecrated  spot.  In  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  collections 
of  ecclesia^itical  laws,  belonging  probably  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuiy, 
and  relating,  of  course,  to  the  north  of  England,  we  find  the  following 
enactment : — '4f  there  be  a  frith-geard  on  any  one*s  land,  round  a  stone,  or  a 
tree,  or  a  well,  or  any  folly  of  this  kind,  then  let  him  who  made  it  pay  the 
line  for  a  breach  of  law,  half  to  Christ  and  half  to  the  landlord ;  and  if  the 
landlord  will  not  aid  in  levying  the  fine,  then  let  Christ  and  the  King  have  the 
fine.'^  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  frith,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  peace ; 
but  it  means,  in  its  application  here,  the  freedom  or  sancdty  of  a  place 
into  which  nobody  is  sJlowed  to  intrude  or  trespass,  and  frith-geard  sig- 
nifies simply  a  consecrated  yard  or  inclosnre.     We  cannot  but  think  it 
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probable  that  this  consecrated  indosnre  was  the  circle  of  stones  round  the 
object  of  reverence,  which  thns  we  find  the  Anglo-Saxons  raising  at  a 
comparativelj  late  period,  and  the  Cornish  Welsh  may  have  continued  to 
erect  snch  objects  at  an  equally  late  date.  The  tree  would,. of  course, 
have  disappeared,  and  left  a  circle  with  nothing  in  the  middle ;  the  cen- 
tral atone  would  often  remain  in  its  spot,  and  was  probably  of  much  earlier 
date.  A  popular  worship  was  anciently  paid  to  such  monuments,  and  wo 
find  an  edict  of  the  Gonncil  of  Nantes,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  at  a 
later  period,  a  danse  in  the  '^  Gapitidaires  de  Charlemagne,"  stringently 
prohibiting  this  reverence,  an  example  likewise  followed  in  Spain,  by  the 
Gonncil  of  Toledo.  It  is  probably  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  call  the 
circle  of  stones  round  an  early  grave  the  frith-geard ;  and  it  is  curious  that 
the  Germans,  in  whose  language  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  takes  the  form 
fried^  and  hof\&  equivalent  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  geard^  or  yard,  still  use 
the  vf Old  fried-hof  for  a  church-yard.  Many  of  our  readers  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  lines  which  Wordsworth  wrote  on  seeing  the  celebrated 
stone  circle  near  Penrith,  in  England,  known  as  ^'  Long  Meg  and  her 
Daughters :" 

"  A  weight  of  awe,  not  easy  to  be  borne, 
Fell  suddenly  upon  my  spirit — cast 
From  the  dread  bosom  of  the  unknown  past* 
When  first  I  saw  that  family  forlorn. 
Speak  thoa  whose  massy  strength  and  stature  scorn 
Tne  power  of  years — pre-eminent,  and  placed 
Apart  to  overlook  the  circle  vast — 
Speak,  giant  mother !  tell  it  to  the  Mom 
While  &e  dispels  the  -cumbrous  shades  of  night. 
Let  the  Moon  hear,  emerging  from  a  cloud. 
At  whose  behest  uprose  on  British  ground 
That  sisterhood  in  hieroglyphic  round  ?" 

The  traces  of  early  legends  reUting  to  cromlechs  and  circles  are  very 
slight,  but  all  imply  places  of  interment ;  there  are  modem  legends,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  fanciful  description.  According  to  these,  circles  or  groups 
of  stones  are  supposed  to  represent  men  or  women  who  have  been  mira- 
colously  changed  into  stone  for  some  transgression  against  the  commands 
of  the  church,  especially  for  working  or  phiying  at  improper  games  on 
holidays  or  Sundays.  There  was  a  very  conmion  legend  in  the  later  middle 
ages,  how  a  party  of  maidens  danced  on  a  samt's  day,  during  church  service, 
and  underwent,  in  different  forms  of  the  legend,  various  punishments. 
Throughout  Cornwall,  this  legend  has  been  universally  attached  to  these 
stone  drdes,  which  are  said  to  be  maidens,  who,  for  transgressing  in  this 
way,  were  transfonned  into  stones,  and  the  ordinary  Cornish  name  for  them 
is  davnu'tneny  the  stone-dance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  popular 
dance  in  the  middle  ages,  called  the  carole,  was  danced  by  people  taking 
hands  in  a  circle.  Such  is  the  legend  told  of  the  well-known  Dawns  men, 
m  the  parish  of  St.  Burian,  which  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  thu 
Meriy  Maidens;  and  the  circle  at  Boscawen-^  is  also  popularly  laiowu  us 
the  Nineteen  Maidens.     In  the  former  instance,  two  upright  bt^ao.^,  at  a 
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short  distance  from  the  circle,  are  called  the  pipers,  and  are  goppoMd  to  be 
the  two  men  who  played  the  masic  to  tlie  dance.  The  cromlech,  or,  rather, 
the  lart^o  slab  forming  its  cap-stooe,  is  popularly  called  the  quoit,  and 
fkimetimos  the  j^antV  quoit,  on  the  supposition  that  the  primeTal  giants, 
who  inhibited  this  district,  amnscil  themselves  with  plajiag  at  quoits  with 
thorn.  One  of  the  fine^^t  rock  monuments  of  this  kind  in  the  oonntjof 
Dublin  maj  be  seen  upon  the  HiU  of  Howth,  in  the  ridntty  of  the  castle, 
and  is  known  as  *^  Finn  s  Quoit,"  from  a  tradition  that  the  redoubtable 
FioDn-mac-rnmhai!l  was  accustomed  to  amu^e  bimselt  with  it,  sonwwhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  Cumi^^h  giants.  In  Cornwall  there  are  also  drcnlar 
enclosures,  surrounded  bv  a  sort  of  low  stone  wall  instead  of  a  circle  of 
stones,  which  arc  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  though  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  conjecture  to  what  date  they  belon;?,  or  for  what  poxpose 
they  were  erected.  The  pexsantry  call  them  Pl^n-an-gnare,  the  place  of 
sport,  ap]>areutly  under  the  idea  that  they  were  amphitheatres ;  periiaps, 
inde.'d,  th^y  were  in  later  time^  adoptel  as  place.**  for  games  and  sports. 
In  the  i^ainc  way  it  would,  with  our  present  knowledge,  be  qnite  in  vain  to 
attempt  any  explanation  of  tlie  object  of  thu  great  upright  stones,  such  is 
that  at  Tre<;onebrL3.  In  a  field  adjoining  that  containing  the  northern 
part  of  the  circle  of  H  3.>oawen-iln,  a  little  dLstanco  to  the  north-west,  there 
is  a  lar;i:e  circular  pile  of  immense  blocks  of  gi-anite,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  partly  the  natural  rock  cropping  out  of  the  ground,  but  which  presents 
a  dui^ree  of  ro.;ultuity  which  sooms  to  indicate  the  interference  of  the  hand 
of  man.  It  is  of  con-^iderable  extent,  and  offers  from  its  summit  a  veiy 
extensive  view  over  the  sniTounding  country :  bnt  ic  is  impossible  to  say 
for  what  puq>'>se  it  has  served,  if  it  served  for  any  pur|)08e.  While  oe 
the  subj«'Ct  of  stone  circles,  etc.,  wi»  may  remark  that  wc  have  seen  it  as- 
serted in  a  work  aiming  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Dmidical  and 
Hebrew  nlifcions,  published  in  the  year  1821),  as  not  improbable  that 
the  CMties  of  Piefuti:e,  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  were  simply  drculsr 
temples  of  unhewn  stones.  There  is  a  strange  tradition,  also,  in  connection 
with  8Ui*h  erections,  reganling  the  origin  of  Stoneheogo,  in  England. 
That  quaint  old  chronicler,  Stowe,  relatos  that  after  the  massacre  of  the 
British  nobility,  by  11  en  gist,  Aurelius  Arabrosius,  at  that  peiiod  King  of 
I^ritain,  erected  that  massive  temple  as  a  memorial  of  the  deed,  and  that 
it  was  then  called  tho  Circli^  of  the  (Jiants.  The  stones,  he  gravely  adds, 
were  miraculously  transported  from  Ireland,  by  the  wisard  Merlin»  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpo-e,  and,  according  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmoath,  not  any 
two  were  from  the  same  placo !  We  uiay  add,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
Stonehenge  ct.>nsists  of  exactly  such  dispositions  of  upright  and  dosa-stonea, 
as  at  this  day  compose  the  great  ruins  of  Egypt. 

leaving  the  circle  of  Boscawen-dn,  we  can  regain  onr  road  to  the  Land's- 
End,  either  by  walking  direct  across  the  top  of  the  hill  through  high  fern 
and  furze,  which  is  equivalent  to  walking  through  a  tnrnip^field  in  autnmu, 
or  perhaps  rather  worse,  especially  when  wet ;  or  we  may  descend  the  hill 
to  the  west,  cross  a  little  stream,  which  is  done  by  leafung,  and  walk  acn^s 
a  field  to  a  farm-house,  called  Leha,  from  whence  a  short  lane  takes  as  into 
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the  road  jnst  where  this  stream  crosses  it.     It  Is  the  last  stream  of  water 
we  shall  meet  on  our  jotumej.     Water  is  rare  in  this  Land's -End  district, 
and  after  we  have  quitted  PeDzance,  we  meet  with  onlj  six  very  diminutive 
streams  in  the  whole  distance  of  fall  ten  miles  to  the  Land's-End,  and  this 
last  is  little  more  than  half  way.     The  scenery,  too,  ia  far  from  interesting, 
for  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  not  very  lofty  swelling  hills,  the  outlines 
of  which   present  bare  curved  lines  intersecting  each  other,  and  a  house, 
and  especially  a  tree,  is  only  met  with  at  rare  intervals  in  the  valleys. 
The  remainder  of  our  walk  to  Sennan,  which  lies  along  lower  ground,  i^ 
equally  uninteresting,  and  we  quicken  our  pace  that  we  may  reach  the  ena 
of  oar  journey  in  time  to  witness  what  promises  to  be  a  beautiful  sunset . 
Another  ascent  is  surmounted,  and  we  enter  the  village  of  Sennan,  which 
occapies  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  gradually  sloping  towards  the  west,  ter- 
minates in  the  cliffs  which  form  the  Land*s-End.     We  have  crossed  from 
sea  to  sea  the  last  peninsula  of  England,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances 
remind  us  that  we  are  approaching  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 
Penzance  was  the  westernmost  town  in  England ;  and  Trevescan,  to  the 
south  a  little   westwardly  of   Sennan,  is   the    most    westerly  village. 
Sennan,  though  it  cannot  boast  of  being  the  most  westerly  town  or  village, 
has  long  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  last  inn  in  England ;  but 
rivalry  in  trade  has  reached  even  the  Land*s-End,  and  some  miserable 
speculator  has  deprived  Sennan  of  its  glory,  and  at  the  same  time  dese- 
crated what  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  solemn  spots  in  the  country,  by 
raising  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  just  above  the  Land's-End,  a  most 
Qusightly  building,  in  the  form  of  a  new  public-house.     This  sacrilegious 
intrusion  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  increasing  flow  of  visiters 
to  the  old  inn  in  the  village,  which  was  formerly  a  very  unassuming  baild- 
ing  by  the  road-side,  with  a  sign  ingeniously  contrived  to  tell  a  double  story; 
as  on  the  side  towards  the  land,  it  was  described  as  the  "  Last  Inn  in  Eng- 
land," while  to  those  coming  frpm  the  sea,  it  proclaimed  itself  the  "  First 
Inn  in  England."     Prosperity,  it  may  be  supposed,  caused  the  proprietor  to 
add  a  new  larger  house  to  the  old  smaUer  one,  without  destroying  the  latter,  or 
displacing  the  old  sign  ;  bat  a  new  inscription,  on  a  large  scale,  placed  on  the 
western  face  of  the  new  building,  describes  it  as  the  ^'  First  and  Last  Inn 
in  England."    This  we  determine  on  patronising  in  preference  to  its  new 
rival,  enter  for  a  moment  to  secure  beds,  order  our  supper,  and  ascertain 
the  shortest  way  to  the  object  of  our  pilgrimage,  and  then  hurry  onwards. 
Whoever  expects  to  find   some  object  of  striking  grandeur  and  beauty  in 
the  Land's-End  will  be  disappointed,  for  this  elevated  promontory  consists 
only  of  a  very  undulating  line  of  rather  low  cliffs,  broken  into  the  hill  of 
granite  by  the  incessant  ^beating  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  during  count- 
less ages,  but  far  inferior  in  pictorial  effect  to  many  a  coast  scene  which  is 
niach  less  talked  of.     But  there  is  something  picturesque  in  the  manner  in 
which  its  broken  masses  of  granite  rise  up  like   vast  half-cvertbrown 
columns,  or  lie  wildly  piled  upon  one  another,  and  it  is  the  last  point  of 
^ngland,  and  looks  bravely  on  the  wide  ocean,  although  ocean  often  visits 
it  in  none  of  his  gentlest  humours.     When  this  does  happen,  the  battle 
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and  roar  of  waves  OTer  the  rocks  which  lie  scattered  in  the  aea  aronBid,  like 
so  many  ontposts,  and  io  the  caverns  with  which  the  granite  fortress  is 
undermined,  are  said  to  be  sablime  far  bejond  descripdon.     We  bad  not 
the  fortune  to  see  old  Ocean  ont  of  temper,  for  he  was  as  gentle  and 
smooth  as  Ocean  possiblj  could  be ;  nor  did  we  miss  the  setting  ami, 
though  an  nnfriendlj  cloud  interfered  and  marred  in  some  degree   the 
beantj  of  the  scene.     The  Atlantic  laj  spread  before  ns  like  a  saioolli 
surface  of  dark  marble,  with  the  SciHy  Islands  dottedon  its  horiaon,  and  its 
noiformitj  broken  under  our  feet  by  the  masses  of  sharp  rocks,  which  rose 
here  and  there  above  the  water,  and  by  the  lines  of  the  white  foam  which 
skirted  them.     As  the  snn  dbsppeared  and    dusk  became  thicker,   the 
horizon  was  no  longer  marked,  except  by  the  light-houae  of  St.  Agnes, 
among  the  Scilly  Islands,  which  sparkled  IDlo  a  distant  star ;  and  the  nearer 
light-boose  on  the  rocks  called  the  Long-ships,  threw  a  beam  upon    the 
water  which  we  should  otherwise  only  have  recognised  by  the  lines  of  foam 
which  seemed  to  become  longer  and  whiter,  while  eveiy thing  else  was  ob- 
scured in  darkness. 

Betaroiug  to  Seunan,  we  ensconced  oarselves  in  the  '*  First  and  LtasI 
Inn  in  England,"  may  it  be  the  last  of  its  sort !  for  we  found  wretched  ac- 
commodation— scpped  upon  eggs  and  rancid  bacon,  which  we  were  informed 
were  the  only  proviiions  in  addition  to  bread,  in  the  house,  slept  very  un- 
comfortably in  a  two-bedded  room,  had  our  supper  repeated  by  waj  of 
breakfast  next  morning,  and  were  made  to  pay  extravagantly  dear.  After 
breakfast  we  returned  to  Penzance,  and  .aS  we  only  liter  Ally  retraced  onr 
steps,  we  have  little  more  tc  add.  \Ve  should  remark,  before  leaving 
Scnnan,  that  in  its  precincts  there  is  a  very  large  stone,  which  is  called  the 
**  King's  Table,"  on  which  it  is  affirmed  that  three  kings,  who,  ^^  once 
upon  a  time,*'  made  a  journey  together  to  see  the  LandVEnd,  took  their 
dinner,  which,  we  may  suppose,  they  carried  in  their  wallets  ;  whereby  we 
underv^tand  that  kings,  in  those  primeval  da^s,  paid  less  attention  to  cere- 
mony than  during  our  known  historical  petiods. 

In  contemplating  the  stone  circles  and  monoliths  which  we  met   with 
in  oar  ramble  from  Penzance  to  the  Land's-End,  we  could  not  avoid  re- 
flecting in  how  many  and  distant  parts  of  the  world  similar  monuments 
arc  to  be  found.     The  pillar  stones  of  the  British  Isles  are  identical  with 
those  which  encircle  the  Topes  and  Buddhist  cave-temples  of  Central  India^ 
as  well  as  the  ruins  at  Ak  Diyarin,  in  North  Syria,  while  a  uniform  resem- 
blauce  to  our  cromlechs  is  traceable  in  the  ^^  Hnnengraber"  of  Germany, 
the  "  Jastcsstuer,"  or  Giant's  Chambers  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  ancient 
sepulchral  monumeuts  of  America  and  China.     In  Brittany,  however,  it  is 
that  we  find  a  veritable  mine  of  these  grim  and  silent  records  of  the  far,  far 
pa^-Jt.     Like  Wales,  Brittany  stiil  possesses  some  of  these  rare  character- 
istics which  arc,  in  many  respects,  interesting  to  us.     Many  of  its  ancient 
]e<:ends  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  old  traditions  which  still  hang  about 
remote  {)arts  of  our  country.     It  is,  indeed,  a  province  full  of  interest. 
Many  old  customs  have  doubtless  disappeared,  but  sufficient  traces  still 
exist  to  delight  the  heart  of  the  antiquarian.     As  a  clever  French  writer 
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baa  observed,  the  centre  of  Brittany  la  neither  Beanes,  nor  Nantes,  nor 
even  Qaimper.  It  is  the  little  ylllage  of  Morbihan,  the  shores  of  whose  gnlf 
are  thickly  sprinkled  with  relics  of  the  long  ago,  snch  as  those  we  meet  with. 
in  Ireland  and  Cornwall.  There  is  that  ancient  town,  Vannes,  which  once 
sent  ont  great  fleets  to  defend  the  independence  of  Ganl  from  the  Roman. 
On  the  peninsala  of  Bhnis  stands  the  castle  of  Sucinio,  a  rain,  bat  still 
aolid^  and  all  bat  complete.  At  the  extreme  end  is  a  lofty  hill  on  a  level 
plain,  the  tnmnlos  of  Tmniac,  an  immense  heap  of  earth  and  stones,  the 
relic  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Annorica,  in  the  interior  of  which  arc  the 
chambers  of  sepulture  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  people  were  deposited.  On 
the  other  shore  of  the  golf  are  other  tnmnli,  some  higher  than  that  of 
Tnmiac ;  whilst  so-called  '^  Droidicar'  stones,  dolmans,  and  grottoes,  sapply 
still  farther  evidence  of  the  by-gone  presence  of  the  ancient  easterns  of 
the  province.  On  one  of  the  landea  in  this  neighboarhood  stands 
''^  Caesar's  Table,"  a  mighty  one  in  trath,  standing  where  it  has  stood  for 
two  thousand  years.  Speaking  of  the  cyclopean  remains  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  the  Chevalier  de  Freminville  says :  '^The  great  number  - 
of  these  stones,  their  fantastic  shapes,  the  height  of  their  gray  sammita, 
elongated  and  covered  with  moss,  and  standing  oat  boldly  from  the  bladic 
heather  with  which  the  plain  abonnds,  and,  lastly,  the  silent  solitude  around 
them,  all  combine  to  strike  and  to  astound  the  imagination  ;  all  fill  the  soul 
with  melancholy  yeneration  for  the  ancient  witnesses  of  events  which  marked 
«nch  far-distant  ages."  It  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  old  affinity  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Little  i>  'ittany,  that  wrestling  is  among  the  most 
popular  of  Breton  games,  the  favourite  sport  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
being  held  in  high  repute  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Straits,  aad  there 
only  ia  all  France.  Brittany,  we  may  add,  while  on  the  sabject,  is  also 
famous  for  its  ''  Pardons,"  or  religious  fdtes.  The  word  "  pardon"  has  come 
to  be  somewhat  familiarly  known  here,  from  the  fact  that  a  great  composer 
ha3  written  an  opera  to  a  story  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  some  inci- 
dents which  took  place  at  the  Pardon  of  a  little  Breton  town  called  Ploermel. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  groundwork  of  M.  Meyerbeer's  "  Pardon  de 
Ploermel,"  the  village  in  question  has  had  no  such  institution  for  many  a 
long  day,  and  is  a  dreary  little  town,  without  animation,  such  as  one  may 
meet  with  anywhere. 

But  we  must  pause  here,  and  although  it  may  strike  our  readers  as 
rather  an  anomaly  that  we  should  ramble  from  the  Land's-End  to  Brittany, 
we  arc  able  to  find  an  excuse  in  the  fact  that  that  most  iuteresting  of 
French  provinces  is  as  inexhaustible  a  field  for  the  labours  of  the  Celtic 
philologist  and  archseologLst,  as  the  locality  towards  which  we  originallj 
bent  our  wandering  footsteps,  or  our  own  dear  green  isle. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  DREAM. 

It  was  one  of  those  blank  days  before  Christmas  in  which  the  dull,  silent 
skj,  covered  with  an  nniyersal  gray,  seemed  as  if  it  had  not  made  op  iu 
mind  as  to  the  sort  of  weather  it  parposed  preparing  for  the  winter  fes- 
tival, and  as  not  jet  decided  as  to  whether  it  would  commence  with  a  hard 
frost  or  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Along  the  country  roads,  which,  dry  and 
hard,  sparkled  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  the  frost  of  the  past  night,  like 
polverised  glass,  scarcely  a  sound  was  heard  except  the  occauonal  low  of 
the  cattle  in  the  yellow  seering  fields,  or  the  movement  and  piteons  chirp 
of  the  birds,  as  they  hopped  and  mstlei  throogh  the  dry,  brown  hedges. 
Low  down  along  the  northern  horizon  a  line  of  cloods,  crisp  with  frost, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  stationary  from  the  honr  the  doll  dawn  woke 
over  the  desolate  landscape,  relieved  the  ashy  monotony  of  the  sky,  and  in 
their  form,  which  resembled  that  of  a  scries  of  bastions,  realised  the 
impression  of  their  being  the  advanced  outworks  of  winterj  shortly  about  to 
open  on  the  world  their  cold  batteries  of  hail  and  snow.  At  times,  indeed, 
the  sun  cast  a  transitory  gleam  over  the  distant  meadows,  but  almost  im- 
mediately withdrew  amon^  his  clouds  with  an  air  of  huffed  reserve 
and  sullen  indifference,  as  though  convinced  that  any  efforts  on  his  part  to 
brighten  the  lower  regions  at  this  particular  period  was  useless ;  and  thar, 
in  shorty  for  the  time  being,  his  occupation  was  gone.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  flung  a  dim  and  misty  ray  on  the  roofs  and  steeples  of  a  neighbonriog 
town,  merely,  however,  to  remind  its  inhabitants  that  he  was  still  above 
the  ground,  aud  had  no  right  or  wish  to  interfere  in  any  prominent  waj 
with  the  preparations  which  the  more  potent  spirits  of  the  year  were  then 
making  for  producing  their  icy  panorama  in  the  Christmas  sky. 

It  was  about  noon  that  one  of  those  occasional  beams  having  coarsed 
partially  over  the  sad  surrounding  district,  now  kindling  up  for  an  instant 
the  yellow  thatch  of  some  silent  farm-house,  or  rendering  some  hedge  or 
line  of  paling  distinct  in  the  remote  meadows,  paoscd  for  an  instant  on  iis 
way  upon  the  gray  slated  roof  of  Doctor  Delectus'  seminary,  which  stood 
by  itself  on  the  road-sido,  abont  a  mile  from  the  town.  This  was  a  large, 
correct,  and  duU-lookiug  buihiiog,  covered  with  faded  stucco,  whose  archi- 
tecture, yon  would  say,  belonged  to  what  might  be  called  the  grammatical 
order.  Its  lon^,  dull,  narrow  windows  were  as  rigid  in  their  form  as  the  de- 
clensions themselves  ;  tall  poplars,  standing  at  either  gable,  looked  down  oo 
the  play -ground  like  arborial  ushers — nay,  the  very  trees  and  shrubs  which 
lined  the  garden  walls,  now  bare  and  leafless,  had  a  correctional  aspect; 
and,  as  tliey  bent  and  wavered  above  a  group  of  noisy  youngsters  who 
were  careering  up  and  down  the  walks,  appeared  eminently  calculated  to 
impress  the  juvenile  mind  with  the  idea  that  even  nature,  in  this  scholastic 
leglon,  in  alliance  with  the  Prindpal,  took  an  invidious  delight  in  perpe- 
tually holding  the  rod  over  their  heads.  Cold  as  it  was,  there  was  not 
the  sliKhte«t  symptom — looking  at  the  exterior  of  the  seminary — of  tbe 
cheerful  presence  of  a  fire  in  any  of  its  chambers;  while  its  tall  cMmneys, 
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gaunt  and  idle,  appeared  as  standing  exemplifications  of  a  rigid  law,  which 
forbid  smoking  of  anj  description  on  the  premises. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  the  examinations  were  over,  day 
bj  day  the  school  gronp  was  decreasing,  and  the  few  who  remained,  and 
who  were  joyously  rioting  in  the  dim  winter  gardens  of  the  seminary, 
existed  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  their  friends,  to  convey  them 
to  their  cheerful  Christmas  homes.  As  for  Delectus,  from  the  moment  the 
school  had  closed,  he  seemed  to  have  become  a  myth ;  his  awfal  sway 
had  terminated  with  his  valedictory  address  a  couple  of  days  back,  when 
administering  the  prizes  to  the  victorious  competitors  in  the  hard-fought 
field  in  which  the  heroes  of  syntax  and  prosody  had  signalized  themselves. 
Like  the  sun  at  this  season,  he  was  seldom  seen,  and  when,  like  the  sun,  he 
made  his  appearance,  which  was  seldom,  he  was  still  Indeed  regarded  as  a 
fact,  but  of  little  more  account  than  one  of  their  discarded  Virgils — a 
potentate  whose  sway  was  for  the  time  over — a  whole  number,  in 
short,  which  had  become  a  cypher,  and  which  could  have  no  relation  to  the 
Christmas  calculations  until  the  end  of  the  holidays.  On  the  morning 
referred  to,  it  was  said  he  had  been  heard  chatting  to  one  of  the  youngsters 
in  relation  to  the  exact  distinction  between  a  species  of  marbles  in  familiar 
use,  and  with  an  air  of  such  interested  simplicity  and  candid  commnnlon  as 
to  impress  the  mind  of  the  lad  with  the  idea  that  be — D — ^had  become  a  boy 
again.  Nay,  as  the  former  proudly  boasted,  he  had  flatly  contradicted  him, 
finding  hina  in  a  contemptuous  state  of  ignorance  with  reference  to  the 
topic  in  question. 

Among  the  group  of  boys  who  were  enjoying  a  foretaste  of  the  satnr- 
nalia  already  commenced  in  the  playgrounds,  and  whose  conversations 
rauged  over  a  variety  of  subjects,  from  the  anticipated  but  fictitious 
delights  of  the  pantomime,  to  the  solid  pleasures  of  the  Christmas  pudding, 
was  one  whom  we  shall  name  Arnold — a  fine  little  stripling  of  some 
thirteen  summers,  who  seemed  to  await  with  a  still  more  eager  expecta- 
tion than  that  evinced  by  his  more  thoughtless  comrades,  the  heart-stirring 
rumble  of  the  vehicle  destined  to  waft  him  from  the  seminary  to  the  distant 
roof  where  his  afifectlons  centred,  and  where  freedom  and  happiness  were 
for  a  space  to  be  his.  His  pulse  beat  quicker  with  every  sound  which 
came  drifting  on  the  dead  gray  air  over  the  hard  roads ;  and  during  the 
day  he  seemed  to  find  a  pleasure  in  han^ng  about  the  gate  of  the  sciiool, 
it  being  at  least  the  point  nearest  home,  and  to  cast  ever  and  anon  an  earnest 
gaze  across  the  dull  district  of  country  from  which  his  expectant  friends 
were  about  to  arrive.  But  hour  after  hour  passed  without  realizing  his 
hopes;  and  the  short  winter  day,  which  appeared  the  longest  in  his 
experience,  finally  sunk  npon  him  in  dull  and  dissatisfactory  darkness,  it 
was,  however,  something  when  at  length  he  ascended  to  the  dormitory  of 
the  school  to  observe  the  preparations  made  for  his  journey.  Looking  at 
his  trunks  strongly  and  inexorably  corded,  and  under  uo  circnmstance  to 
be  opened  until  home  was  reached — sleep,  even  on  a  night  at  once  so  dnll 
and  exciting,  became  a  possibility. 

How  long  he  slept  we  cannot  precisely  say,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
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lieve  it  was  not  far  from  the  mvBteriouB  hour  of  msdnigfat,  wben  Andd 
felt  himself  suddenly  awakened.  HU  first  distinct  impression  was  thtt 
cansed  by  the  snow  beating  against  the  panes  of  the  casement,  thnm^h 
which  the  pale  winter's  moon  appeared  wavering  np  and  down  amid  the 
darit  branches  of  the  trees,  which  shook  and  shnddnied  oeaseleasly  in  the 
gusts  of  a  wind  which  had  meanwhile  risen.  It  was  not  until  after  some 
momenta  that  the  boy  became  consdons  of  the  presence  of  a  Figure  which 
stood  beside  him  ~  a  Figure  who  seemed  sarronnded  by  a  halo  of  light,  whidi 
contrasted  warmly  and  cheerfully  with  that  of  the  pale  orb,  and  whose 
countenance,  beautiful  and  soft,  bent  over  him  with  an  expression  of  kind- 
ness and  protection.  Arnold  was  not  in  the  least  frightened ;  indeed,  there 
was  something  in  the  air  and  aspect  of  the  figure  which — though  conscions 
he  had  never  seen  it  before-— elicited  his  immediate  confidence,  awakmg,  as 
it  did,  a  series  of  happy  feelings  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

*'  Arise,  Arnold,"  it  said,  quietly,  ^  and  fear  not.  At  this  happy 
Christmas  time  it  is  permitted  the  spirits  who  are  ordained  as  the  kindly 
guardians  of  the  earth,  to  make  themselves  visible  to  some  few  of  its  in- 
habitants, for  objects  connected  with  their  happiness.  Arise— to-night  it 
is  destined  that  we  two  shall  visit  together  the  scenes  in  which  you  chieflv 
delight,  and  that  I  shall  reveal  to  yon  the  fnture  of  those  whom  yon  best 
love  in  the  worid." 

In  an  instant  Arnold  had  arisen ;  the  spirit  waved  its  wand,  a  doadof 
light  surrounded  them,  and,  shrouded  in  its  warm  presence,  they  passed 
together  from  the  chamber  into  the  outer  air. 

Swiftly  they  harried  across  the  wide  cold  night,  through  which,  now 

rounding  toward  the  west,  the  moon  looked  out,  dim  and  pale  at  intervals, 

among  banks  of  clouds  and  slanting  drifts  of  snow.     At  first  their  coorae 

lay  over  the  broad  country,  whose  chill  and  silent  landscape,  with  its  towns, 

villages,  riven*,  and  roadp,  swept  beneath  them,  hardly  distinguishable^  so 

rapid  was  their  movement ;  bat  after  a  little  Arnold  became  oonsdoos 

that  the  land  had  been  left  far  behind,  and  that  they  were  speeding  over 

the  level  space  of  the  sea,  on  whose  remote  rim,  the  disc  of  the  moon  still 

hovered.     At  first  the  atmosphere  was  tranquil  and  breathless,  and  thejr 

floated  in  a  profound  stillness  ;  but  by  slow  degrees  the  boy  became 

aware,  after  they  had  traversed  many  leagues  of  ocean,  that  a  great  storm 

was  niging  over  the  wild  and  tumultuous  desert  of  billows  beneath.    It 

already  seemed  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  out  at  sea ;  and  as  the 

wind  I  oared,  and  the  lightnings,  red  and  jagged,  broke  ever  and  anon 

through  the  black  canopy  of  clouds,  lo !  driving  dimly  against  a  dark  rack  of 

tempestuous  vapour  on  the  horizon,  a  forlorn  vessel  appeared,  with  sails 

rent  and  masts  tossing  to  and  fro,  as  it  rolled  helplessly,  abandoned  to  the 

rage  of  the  wild  waters.     Aysiul  was  the  scene  of  desolation  presented  as 

they  approached  the  vessel,  which  was  already  a  wreck,  and  evidently  fast 

sinking ;  two  of  its  masts,  its  bulwarks  and  spars,  bad  been  swept  away, 

while  the  seas,  washing  fiercely  over  its  decks,  threatened  each  instant  to 

engulf  it  for  ever  in  the  deeps.     At  first,  when  they  came  snflidently  near 

to  observe  its  condition,  it  seemed  as  if  this  vessel  had  been  abandoned  by 
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its  crew,  as  no  buman  fonn  was  visible  on  its  desolate  decks,  and  as  no 
T<uce  reached  them  amid  the  roar  and  hnna  of  the  storm.  Presently,  how- 
ever, as  Arnold  and  the  spirit  hovered  over  it,  the  former  perceived  that 
one  survivor  at  least  remained — a  lad  some  years  older  than  himself,  who 
clang  with  the  energy  of  despair  to  a  fragment  of  bulwark  which  still 
withstood  the  shock  of  the  waves,  through  whose  tempests  of  spray  bis 
slight  clinging  form  and  pale  praying  face,  became  at  intervals  apparent. 
For  some  moments  he  had  regarded  this  figure  with  infinite  pity,  when  the 
clouds  cleared  from  the  moon,  which,  like  the  ship,  was  then  half  sunk  m 
the  sea,  and  as  its  last  ray  fell  on  the  countenance  of  the  shipwrecked  boy, 
a  wild  pang  shot  through  Arnold's  heart,  as  he  cried  : 

"  My  brother,  my  dear  brother !  oh,  save  Mm,  good  Spirit,  save  him  !** 

The  genial  guardian,  who  held  the  boy's  hand,  turned  toward  him  with 
a  light  and  hallowing  smile. 

**  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "  it  is  the  happy  province  of  the  order  of  beings  to 
which  I  belong  to  exercise  at  this  season  a  beneficent  and  protecting  in- 
fluence over  those  whose  natal  guardians  we  are ;  and  though  the  storm 
rages  and  the  billows  seem  hopelessly  to  threaten  death,  yet  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  a  rescue  is  at  hand  !** 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  with  his  wand  to  a  great,  dark,  looming  form 
which  appeared  advancing  towards  them  over  the  midnight  sea.  At  the 
same  instant,  the  boy  who  clung  to  the  fragment  of  the  now  sinking  vessel, 
was  seen  to  raise  lumself,  gesticulating  wildly,  and  heard  uttering  loud 
cries  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  approaching  barque,  and  it  was  with  an 
ineffable  feeling  of  transport  and  thankfulness  that  Arnold,  after  a  few 
moments,  found  that  his  signal  was  recognised.  A  man  at  the  prow  had 
quickly  discovered  his  position ;  the  word  was  given  to  the  sailors,  rapidly 
tbey  brought  the  great  ship  to  the  wind,  aboat  was  instantly  lowered;  after  a 
little,  a  couple  of  stalwarth  figures  were  seen  helping  the  lad  down  the  side  ; 
again  the  rowers  bent  to  the  oars,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  Arnold  had 
the  delight  of  observing  his  brother  safely  landed  on  the  vessel's  deck, 
and  snrroanded  by  the  kindly  crew  offering  him  assistance. 

"  To  what  country  was  your  vessel  bound,  my  lad  ?"  said  a  bluff,  jovial 
figure,  advancing. 

"  To  Ireland,"  the  boy  answered. 
"  We  are  bound  there,"  said  the  captain,  and  these  were  the  last  words 
that  Arnold  heard ;  for  the  great  ship  suddenly  turned  to  the  wind  again, 
and  bore  away  gallantly  amid  the  haze  and  darkness.  Arnold  was  still 
straining  his  gaze  after  it,  when  suddenly  his  attention  was  diverted  by  a 
strange  and  awesome  sound  upon  the  sea  beneath — ^it  was  that  of  the 
wrecked  vessel  which,  ader  a  wild  plunge  or  two,  as  though  struggling  for 
life,  had  gone  down  with  a  regurgitating  roar  amid  the  gloomy  waters. 

Silently  once  again  the  Spirit  clasped  Aniold's  hand,  and  once  again  he 
felt  himself  borne  swiftly  over  the  sea  and  over  the  dark  land,  until  at 
length  the  glare  of  a  great  City  dawned  before  them  against  the  dull  horizon 
of  the  night.     Floating  over  a  portion  of  its  lamp-lit  streets,  which  rung 
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witYi  the  chtter  of  swarms  of  YehideSy  and  was  aliTe  with  the  bustle  of  a 
moltitude  of  people,  who  hurried  gaily  hither  and  thither,  thej  arriTed  at  a 
hoosc  which  Aroohl  was  not  long  recognising  as  his  father']*.  As  thej 
entered  the  boy's  hopes  and  expectations  were  sadly  disappointed  by  the  air 
of  gloom  and  silence  which  pervaded  the  mansion.  Passing  into  one  of 
the  parlours,  they  foand  itoccapied  by  the  solitcry  figure  of  an  elderly  man, 
who  sat  before  a  dying  fire,  on  which  he  was  gazing  with  a  blank  and 
hopeless  expression  of  countenance.  A  file  of  docnments  and  letters  lay 
on  the  tab'e  beside  Iiira,  one  of  which  letters  he  opened  and  re-read,  and 
having  done  so,  held  it  in  a  quivering  hand,  as  he  sunk  once  more  into  a 
melancholy  reverie.  Arnold  hung  fondly  beside  him,  saddened  and  heart- 
struck  at  the  expression  of  care  and  gloom  which  was  impressed  on  his 
face,  of  the  cause  of  which  he  as  yet  remuned  Ignorant  Presently  Mr. 
Arnold  began  to  mutter  broken  sentences,  from  time  to  time  speaking  aloud 
to  himself,  and  it  was' from  sncb  fragmentary  exclamations  and  utterances, 
that  Arnold  after  a  little  gathered  that  his  father's  business  affaird  bad 
fallen  into  hopeless  disorder,  and  that  his  mercantile  concerns  were  threat- 
C!Hil  with  immediate  ruiu. 

^'  A  dark  future  is  indeed  in  store  for  me  and  mine,  if  Stamford — as  hb 
leiter  intimates — ^refuses  to  make  the  arrangement  I  propose.  A  month  is 
nil  I  require.  Yet  this  he  denies.  Alas!  what  a  sad  Christmas  we  shall 
have — bankruptcy  staring  us  in  the  face — ^my  son  Eveljrn  at  sea,  poasihlj 
in  peril  during  this  wild  season ;"  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added — "  eren 
Arnold  must  remvn  this  Christmas  at  his  school,  for  however  painful  to 
me,  I  will  be  acting  in  a  kinder  spirit  to  leave  the  lad  unconscious  yet  a 
little  of  the  disaster  which  threatens  us,  rather  than  bring  him  to  a  home 
so  fnll  of  gloom  and  sorrow.**  As  the  old  gentleman  nttered  these  words, 
he  took  off  hb  spectacles,  brushed  away  with  a  moody,  mechanical  gesture, 
the  moisture  with  which  his  eyes  had  meanwhile  become  bedewed ;  and 
again  for  a  space  gazing  blankly  on  the  now  extingnished  fire,  finally  rose^ 
and,  with  a  faltering  step,  left  the  chamber. 

The  boy  would  have  wished  to  have  followed  him  in  his  passionate 
desire  to  offer  him  his  simple  condolence  and  consolation,  but  the  Spirit 
restrained  him. 

"  Affairs  are  not  so  bad  as  they  seem,  perhaps,"  he  said,  "  let  us  see  if 
any  means  remain  of  setting  them  to  right— come — Christmas  is  onlj 
two  suns  away,  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

Quitting  his  father's  house,  Arnold  and  the  Spirit  forthwith  sped  rapidly 
away  toward  another  city,  which  theyswiftiy  traversed;  and  arriving  at  agreat 
house  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  entered.  In  one  of  its  opulent  chambers 
a  man  of  grave  and  somewhat  hard  aspect  sat  arranging  a  bundle  of  notes  and 
letters,  in  which  latter,  as  he  read,  the  name  of  Arnold  recurred  frequently. 
Selecting  one  of  those  letters,  the  man  laid  it  aside  with  a  decided  gesture, 
as  though  the  business  to  which  it  referred  was  terminated,  and  frowued  as 
he  did  so.  As  the  Spirit  waved  his  wand  over  this  personage's  head,  how- 
ever, a  more  genial  expression  took  possession  of  his  countenance,  and  this 
rather  increased  than  otherwise,  aa  one  of  his  children  who  at  that  moment 
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entered  tbe  room,  and  who,  running;  over  and  laying  its  rosy  cheek  on  hU 
knee,  looked  np  in  bis  face,  babbling  a  demand  for  a  Christmas  present. 
Indeed,  it  was  evident  that  his  mind  was  already  changing,  with  i  espect 
to  some  project  nnder  bis  consideration  ;  and  at  length,  after  a  little,  a  look 
of  benignant  consideration  began  to  beam  on  bis  face,  and  seizing  a  pen,  he 
was  seen  to  write  a  hasty  letter,  which,  having  rung  for  his  servant,  he 
directed  tbe  latter  to  dispatch  that  night.  This  done,  he  filled  a  glass  of 
wine,  and,  as  he  sipped  it,  basking  in  the  red  glow  of  the  fire,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  he  had  become  a  much  happier  man,  and  abready  approximated 
to  tbe  felicitous  state  of  mind  represented  by  the  popuUr  phrase  to  tbe 
effect,  that  "  a  child  might  play  with  him'*— ^a  process,  indeed,  in  which  one 
of  his  owu  was  then  engaged. 

Seeing  him  thus  occupied,  tbe  Spirit  and  Arnold  once  more  sped  away, 
and,  as  they  floated  swiftly,  along  the  former  said : ''  Feel  no  further  care  as 
to  your  father's  fortunes,  my  child,  time  was  all  he  required  to  arrange  his 
basiness ;  this  has  now  been  secured  him,  and  we  will  presently  see  that, 
perhaps,  Christmas  time  at  home  this  year,  will  be  as  free  from  solicitude 
and  as  full  of  peace  and  joy  as  during  any  of  the  past  anniversaries. 

The  boy  pressed  the  kind  guardian's  band  ;  a  tear  of  gratitude  sparkled 
oa  his  cheek  as  he  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  his  heart  beat  gladly  and  con- 
tentedly as  they  pursued  their  journey. 

For  some  time  to  come  their  course  lay  through  a  thick  region  of  cloud, 
which,  after  some  time  clearing  away,  disclosed  a  rural  scene  spreading 
under  a  d  nsk  and  twilight  sky.  Through  an  old  avenue  of  birch  trees,  be- 
neath whose  dark,  interlacing  boughs  the  evening  star  shone,  two  figures 
were  pacing  silently — one,  that  of  a  young  man,  the  other  that  of  a  grace- 
ful girl ;  nor  did  it  require  any  profound  scrutiny  to  perceiye  that  they  were 
lovers;  or,  furthermore,  that  a  quarrel  had  just  occurred  between  tbcni. 
The  lady's  face  wore  an  expression  of  reserve,  pride,  and  offence,  while  that 
of  her  companion,  though  full  of  earnestness,  was  not  untinged  with  those 
feelings,  and  was  a  little  sad  to  look  on.  For  some  time  they  paced  silently, 
the  young  man  addressing  the  gurl  in  occasional  and  broken  sentences, 
to  which  the  latter  listened  without  deigning  a  reply.  At  length,  when 
having  reached  the  end  of  the  avenue,  they  paused  to  part  under  a  tree, 
the  lady,  stretching  forth  a  little  hand,  coldly  exclaimed,  in  a  passionate 
and  imperious  treble  tone  of  voice :  '^  You  ask  me  when  we  shall  meet 
again  ? — ^be  assured,  then,  this  is  our  last  interview,  and  let  me  warn 
you  to  abandon  henceforth  any  attempts  to  renew  attentions,  which,  grateful 
as  I  may  be  'for  them,  I  must,  sir,  definitively  decline.*'  The  young  lady 
of  course,  added,  that  she  would  always  esteem  him  as  a  friend,  &c., 
and  then  bowing  with  a  serious  and  remorseless  aur,  coldly  waved  an  adieu, 
and  hurried  off  with  a  firm  step  and  face  of  pitiless  pallor  homeward. 

'^  My  eyes !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  '^  what's  up,  I  wonder  that  sister  Emma 
and  Alfred  have  quan*elled  ?"  *'  I  can't  think  she  means  it  though,"  he  added, 
*'  but  girls  are  such  a  queer  lot"  ^'  Jove  1"  continued  the  boy,  ''  if  I  was  a 
girl,  and  was  fond  of  a  fellow,  and  the  chap  was  fond  of  me,  I'm  bless'd  if 
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rd  waste  time  in  quarrels.  I  can't  make  them  ont,"  lie  condnded^  in  a 
puzzled  and  final  manner.  *^  Perhaps  they  maj  be  reooDciled,**  said  the 
Spirit,  "  Don't  yon  recollect  the  line  in  jronr  Ovid — Amantium  inef** 

*'  Ob  !  don't  I,"  said  Arnold, "  why,  I  once  remember  being  panned ; — 
it  was  when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  a  great  number  of  years  ago, — ^for  saying 
that  ires  was  a  genitive  einpilar.  Bot,  good  Spirit,  can*t  yon  reconcile 
them  ?"  added  the  boy,  imploringly. 

**  We  shall  see,*'  said  the  guaniian.  The  pair  then  floated  after  Emma, 
and  as  after  a  little  time  they  kept  pace  beside  her,  Arnold  had  some  reason 
to  conclude  that  his  conjecture  as  to  the  transitory  nature  of  Ms  sister's  de- 
meanour toward  Alfred  was  correct ;  for,  as  the  young  lady,  stepping  reso- 
lutely and  rapidly  forward,  passed  a  cottage  window  from  which  a  Kgfat 
shone,  Arnold  perceived  her  hastily  to  dash  away  some  tears  which  glit- 
tered on  her  cheek,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  conscious  of  her  uttering  a 
low  broken  sob  of  restrained  emotion.  Then  as  the  Spirit  touched  her, 
a  calmer  expression  beamed  from  her  face,  and  as  she  reached  the  gate  of 
a  rural  villa  near  hand,  a  smile  of  consolation  and  kindness  had  oooe  more 
beamed  from  her  face. 

"We  have  but  a  couple  more  scenes  to  witness,  Arnold,"  said  the 
Spirit,  after  a  pause,  the  while  enveloped  in  darkness,  they  were  once  more 
speeding  swiftly  thron;:;h  the  air,  "  and  with  these,  the  mission  of  reve- 
lation for  which  destiny  has  ordained  I  should  visit  you,  terminates  for 
this  year  at  least." 

After  a  little,  they  had  again  entered  a  day-lit  sky.  It  was  a  Decem- 
ber morning,  bine,  clear,  and  cold.  Beneath  them  a  snowy  landsespe 
lying  in  the  cheerful  sun,  and  spreading  for  milc$i,  appeared  in  all  the  super- 
natural bcanty  of  its  winter  garb ;  and  as  vale  and  mountain,  woodland  and 
village,  passed  in  succession,  uniformly  swathed  in  white,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  dark  world  had  for  the  time  become  purified  by  those  cold  clouds  of 
heaven,  which  bad  left  such  deep  yet  gentle  traces  on  its  surface.  At  one 
time  their  course  lay  along  a  coast  walled  with  great  cliffs,  mgged  and  stem, 
at  whose  base  the  watei-s,  fringed  with  undnlating  ice,  swung  to  and  fit) 
mouotononsly,  while  far  off,  on  the  pale  azure  horizon,  here  and  there  a  vesad 
appeared,  with  sails  glittering  in  the  sun — ^some  outward  bound,  diminisii- 
ingtomere  specks  over  the  distant  ocean — some  growing  brighter  and  nearer, 
voyaging  hopefully  toward  the  hospitable  land.  To  one  of  those — a  great 
three-masted  barque — the  Spirit  silently  pointed  with  his  wand  ;  and  it  was 
n')t  without  a  glow  of  joy  that  Arnold,  gazing,  on  it  as  it  cleft  swiftly 
throngh  the  billows,  became  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  the 
identical  vessel  in  which  his  brother  had  found  safety  from  the  wreck  and 
tempent.  The  glimpse,  however,  was  but  brief,  as  leaving  the  sea  shore, 
they  floated  over  an  inland  country,  its  towns  and  hamlets  full  of  lively 
figures,  its  roads  as  well,  along  which  vehicles  and  numerous  carts,  with 
groups  of  peasants,  were  gaily  pursuing  their  way  to  the  city  to  make  prepar- 
ations for  the  joyous  festival  approaching.  Now  and  then  the  voices  of  the 
latter,  joining  in  a  cheerful  song,  were  heard  rising  through  the  air,  and  the 
whole  scene  was  one  of  gaiety  and  animation. 
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A  very  short  spBce  elapsed  before  the  pair  of  voyagers  arrived  at  the 
city  itself,  vrhen  the  Spirit  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  bonse  of  Arnold's 
father.  It  was  still  morning,  and  the  cloudless  snn  glittered  pleasantly 
over  the  white  roofs  and  snowy  streets  throagh  which  a  great  moltitade  of 
people  passed,  all  of  whom,  judging  from  their  looks,  one  would  have  said 
were  inspired  with  some  pleasant  purpose.  Arrived,  Arnold  soon  found 
himself  in  the  chamber  he  had  so  lately  visited,  and  where  he  found  the 
family  group  assembled  at  breakfast.  Little  change,  however,  appeared  in 
their  aspect ;  a  heavy  sense  of  care  brooded  on  each  countenance,  and  the 
meal  passsd  in  almost  unbroken  silence.  From  the  air  of  restraint  which 
Mr.  Arnold  exhibited,  it  was  evident  that  he  still  wished  to  conceal  from 
his  family  the  misfortune  which  threatened  them ;  and  from  time  to  time 
Emma  and  her  mother  silently  exchanged  glances  of  sad  and  instinctivo 
meaning.  Presently  Mr.  Arnold,  who  had  taken  up  a  morning  paper,  in 
which  he  directed  his  glance  to  the  shipping  intelligence,  was  observed  to 
drop  it  suddenly  with  an  aspect  of  despair,  as  his  eye  lit  on  a  paragraph 
which  informed  him  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel  in  which  his  son  was  expecte^ 
home ;  and  though  still  attempting  to  control  his  feelings,  a  wild  moan 
escaped  him,  as  seizing  hb  hat,  he  hurried  from  the  house ;  nor  was  it  long 
until  Emma  and  her  mother  acquainted  themselves  with  the  sad  intelligence. 
Happily,  however,  the  burst  of  anguish  to  which  they  gave  utterance  was 
of  short  duration — Emma  having  quickly  discovered  in  another  part  of  the 
paper  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that  her  brother,  whose  name  was 
given,  had  been  fortuitously  saved  from  the  wreck  by  a  passing  vessel. 

Joy  as  well  as  sorrow  seldom  comes  alone,  or  in  isolated  waves,  and 
happily,  the  emotions  of  delight  and  gratification  with  which  the  safety 
of  a  son  and  brother  is  read,  were  fated  to  be  still  further  increased  in  a 
brief  interval.  The  mother  and  daughter  had  embraced  with  beating  hearts 
and  tears  of  joy,  when  Mr.  Arnold  entered,  accompanied  by  a  servant  who 
handed  him  two  letters,  one  of  them  from  Stamford — with  the  purpoit 
of  which  we  are  already  acquainted — while  the  other  contained  an  announce- 
ment that,  by  the  death  of  a  distant  relative  in  Jamaica,  Mr.  Ainold  and 
his  family  had  suddenly  become  the  possessors  of  a  fortune,  which  was 
considerable.  In  a  word,  before  an  hour  elapsed,  a  happier  group  could 
not  be  found  in  that  great  city,  or,  though  it  be  a  bold  word,  for  twenty 
miles  in  any  given  direction  around  it. 

''  Now,"  said  Mr.  Arnold,  after  be  had  kissed  his  wife  and  daughter, 

and  patted  the  cheek  of  the  latter  affectionately,  ^'  Now  I  believe  it  is  time 

to  think  of  bringing  our  boy  Arnold  home  for  the  holidays.*' 

•  *  *  *  « 

It  is  Christmas  night  as  the  Spirit  and  Arnold  re-entered  his  father  s 
house,  which  this  time  presented  its  most  cheerful  aspect,  and  which,  with 
its  great  fires  in  every  room,  seemed  to  bid  a  jolly  defiance  to  the  icy  pre- 
sence of  the  wintry  sky.  In  a  moment  they  found  themselves  in  one  of  the 
chambers,  which  glowed  with  a  halo  of  joyance  and  light.  Around  the 
fire,  which  burned  like  a  Christmas  presence,  its  occupants  were  grouped, 
nor  did  it  take  a  second  glance  to  perceive  that  every  trace  of  anxiety  and 
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care  had  disappeared  ia  an  aoiversal  glow  of  happiness.    There,  at  the  bead 
of  the  table,  sat  Mr.  Arnold,  who  bad  dearly  grown  twentj  years  jonsger 
since  the  morning  of  yesterday,  presiding  over  an  extensive  apparatus  of 
bacchanal  science,  in  the  shape  of  decanters  and  glasses,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  hnge  bowl  of  punch  evolved  its  fragrant  and  benignant  vapoors ; 
and  performiog  ezperimeots  therewith  npon  the  company,  which  threw  the 
most  faipoQS  feats  of  the  most  potent  wizard  into  the  shade.     There  was 
seen  Mrs.  Arnold,  the  personification  of  comfort  and  affection,  amid  a 
dcscendiog  scale  of  yonngsters ;  there  aUo,  beside  her  lover,  appeared  pretty 
Emma,  fair  and  happy,  her  soft  face  beaming  with  qniet  gladness,  her  eyes, 
in  their  amiable  Instre,  completely  eclipsing  that  of  the  jewel  spark  which 
trembled  in  her  ear,  beneath  her  soft  dork  tresses.    And  if  any  one,  judging 
from  appearances  would  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  she  and  her  lover 
ever  had,  or  by  any  possibility  could  have,  a  quarrel,  all  we  can  say  Is  that 
such  a  party  would  seriously  jeopardise  her  reputation  for  intelligence. 
Bending  quietly  toward  Arnold,  the  good  Spirit,  who  was  delighted  with 
the  scene  before  him,  presently  remarked :  *'  How  pretty  sister  Emma  looked 
to-night.**     ''  Yes,  she  was  always  a  very  good  natnred  g^l,"  answered  the 
boy, — '^  she  was  always  kind  to  me — ^lately  especially — ever  since  the  time 
1  began  to  carry  notes  from  Alfred  to  her.     I  remember  she  always  scolded 
me  for  bringing  them ;  but,  Jove  I  didn't  she  get  fond  of  me.     I  never 
wanted  pocket-money."    The  guardian  waved  hb  hand  gently,  and  glanced 
at  the  lad,  while  an  expression  which  might  almost  be  called  jocose,  if  such 
a  term  could  have  any  application  to  the  countenance  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
gleamed  for  an  instant  on  his.     But  what  surprised  Arnold  more  than  all, 
was  to  see  his  own  figure  occupying  a  place  in  this  happy  company.    Tes, 
there  he  sat  beside  his  father,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  with  a  glass  of  wine  before  him,  joking  and  langhiog,  and  amusmg 
every  one  with  an  inddent  which  occurred  at  the  school — ^just  about  the 
period  the  top  season  was  commencing,  and  holding  his  own  in  the  general 
conversation,  I  promise  you.    And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  interchanged  plea- 
sant  smiles  and  glances  as  they  looked  around  upon  their  children — especially 
so  when  they  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  lovers,  whose  present  happy 
frame  of  mind  they  evidently  seemed  to  consider  an  exact  duplicate  of  one 
they  themselves)  had  experienced  in  a  by-gone  period. 

But  the  happiness  of  the  evening — which  was,  neverthdess,  occasionally 
crossed  by  a  certain  shade  of  melancholy — was  not  destined  to  depend  on 
the  usual  jovial  comforts  of  Christmas,  on  the  contrary,  an  event  was  in 
store  for  thid  fire- side  circle,  which  not  one  of  its  members  had  yentured  to 
antidpate,  and  which  crowned  the  evening,  for,  just  as  Emma's  fair  fingers 
were  evoking  on  the  piano  the  final  cadences  of  the  refrain  of  a  song  she  had 
been  singing,  every  one  was  startled  by  a  thundering  knock  at  the  hall  door, 
and  before  you  could  count  ten,  who  should  rush  into  the  chamber  but  Ar- 
nold's brother — ^Evelyn.  Language  fails  to  depict  the  scene  which  ensued — 
the  congratulations,  the  tender  embraces,  the  tears  and  joyous  laughter,  the 
prayersand  thanksgivings,  which  saluted  the  youthful  wanderer's  return.  Suf- 
fice to  say,  that  after  the  exdtement  had  somewhat  subsided,  a  deep  and  sa- 
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cred  silence  gradually  fell  on  the  group — a  silence  eloquent  with  the  deepest 
feelings  which  move  the  human  heart,  and  irradiate  the  atmosphere  of  home 
during  the  sacred  anniversary  of  Christmas.  At  length,  after  affectionate 
greetings  renewed,  they  retired  to  their  peaceful  pillows,  to  dream  of  future 
happiness  in  store  for  them,  and  a  holy  stillness,  brooding  in  the  blue  wmter 
sky,  breathed  from  the  innumerable  stars — each  of  which,  perhaps,  had 
its  festival  of  redemption,  immortality,  and  joy,  like  that  memorialized  in 
the  dim  season  where  the  radiant  presence  of  the  Saviour  shines  upon  the 
snow,  and  raises  all  human  hearts  to  heaven  in  an  universal  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving and  of  love. 

As  the  voices  died  away,  their  familiar  sounds  appeared  to  Arnold  to 
change  into-— first,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  then  the  rumbling  of  a  vehicle, 
the  nobe  of  which  presently  became  so  loud  that  he  awoke — awoke  to  hear 
a  voice  beside  him  exclaim  :  ''  Up,  Master  Arnold,  the  carriage  has  come 
to  bring  you  home  for  the  holidays !" 
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If  there  is  any  one  spot  in  our  good  city  of  Dublin  which,  rather  than 
another,  affords  an  exhaustless  mine  of  observation  and  reflection,  that 
spot  is  the  Four  Courts.  There  mankind  is  to  be  seen  in  every  shape 
and  form.  Wealth  and  poverty,  success  and  failure,  fame  and  obscu- 
rity, talent  and  hopeless  stupidity,  jostle  each  other  at  every  step.  Here 
we  see  the  leader,  who  has  climbed  his  way  to  the  topmost  rung  of  the 
professional  ladder,  bustling  about  from  court  to  court,  staggering  beneath 
the  weight  of  a  plethoric  bag — literally  worth  iis  weight  in  gold — perse- 
cuted by  attorneys,  now  dashing  into  the  Queen's  Bench  to  restore  the  battle 
on  some  hotly  contested  motion,  now  with  a  brow  wrinkled  with  thought, 
and  followed  by  an  attendant  bearing  a  whole  library  of  books,  wending 
Lis  way  into  the  Common  Pleas,  where  the  court  is  impatiently  awaiting 
his  presence  to  resume  the  discussion  of  some  knotty  point  in  the  deepest 
depths  of  jurisprudence,  anon,  perhaps,  rushing  off  to  the  Nisi  Prlus  Court, 
to  demolish  some  unhappy  witness,  who,  for  his  sins,  has  been  present  at 
an  alleged  aj^sault,  and  is  now  doing  penance  in  the  witness-box,  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  public,  badgered  by  counsel,  reviled  and  threatened  with 
all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties  by  the  judge  if  he  does  not  speak  up,  and 
laughed  at  bv  an  unfeeling  crowd  till  his  existence  becomes  a  burden  to 
hira,  and  he  longs  almost  to  change  places  with  the  most  wretched  criminal 
who  ever  stood  in  the  dock,  for  he,  at  least,  is  left  in  peace  during  his  trial, 
and  is  spared  the  infliction  of  that  temble  modern  rack  which  is  termed 
cross-examination.  Further  on  we  see  the  novice  who  has  just,  for  the 
first  time,  put  on  his  wig  and  gown,  and  fresh  from  the  bow  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  long  string  of  oaths  which  ho  has  taken  upon  his  call, 
imagines  still  that  he  is  to  leap,  at  one  bound,  into  a  gigantic  practice,  and 
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to  proT6  that  the  raoe  of  the  Garrani,  the  Bnehet,  the  PlanhctBy  and  the 
i  )*CoBnell8  is  not  jet  whoU  j  extinct.     Poor  fellow !     Let  him  with  us  jist 
looic  a  few  paces  from  him,  or  rather  for  his  own  happinea  let  him  not  look, 
at  the  old  junior  hard  by.     Ten  or  eleTen  Tears  ago  the  old  jonior  wss 
yoQog  and  fall  of  hope.    The  world  shone  all  gokien  before  his  eyes ;  he, 
too,  dreamt  of  a  brif;ht  fntnre  not  Tory  far  dietant.     Tea  or  eleven  yean 
ago !     And  there  he  is  still,  just  as  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  fame  and 
fortune  as  when  his  wig  was  daszltng  in  its  virgia  whiteness,  and  bis  gown 
was  vet  stiff  and  rustling  in  its  newness.     There  he  is  still,  all  but  a  brief- 
le.'^s  jnnior!     He  carries  a  bag,  but  it  is  thin  and  limp,  and  its  contents, 
if  mfliic  known,  would  only  move  a  langfa.     He  makes  the  most  of  the 
slender  brief  which  he  bears  in  his  hand :  instructions  for  some  trifliog 
motion,  of  conrse,  given  him,  pertiaps,  by  some  old  school  or  ooll^  friend 
or  distant  relative,  but  his  look  of  assumed  importanoe  deceives  nobody — 
least  of  all,  himself.     He  hoped  once,  but  now  he  knows  too  well  what  his 
life  is  always  to  be — to  come  down  morning  alter  morning,  to  lounge  from 
court  to  court,  to  sit  on  the  back'  benches  pretending  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  business  that  is  going  on,  to  wander  round  and  round  the  hall,  eating 
saffron  cakes  and  criticising  the  men  who  have  ontstript  him  in  the  race  of 
life — finally,  to  go  home  at  evening  to  his  lonely  rooms,  sick  at  heart,  and 
thinking  the  lot  of  even  the  beggars  who  accost  him  as  he  walks  through 
the  streets  happy,  and  thrice  happy,  when  compared  with  his.     All  this  he 
knows,  and  he  knows  too  that,  hopeless  as  he  is,  he  will  still  persevere  is 
the  same  life.     There  is  some  spell  abont  the  scene  of  his  hopelessness  that 
will  compel  him  to  remain  in  it ;  besides,  he  feels  that  it  is  too  late  for  him  to 
attempt  any  other  mode  of  existenee :  he  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  bsr, 
he  lias  failed,  and  is  unfitted  for  anything  else.     Ah  I  my  young  friend  oa 
the  stops  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  bethink  thyself  while  yet  in  time.    It 
is  a  fearful  lottery  in  which  thou  hast  taken  a  ticket ;  waste  not  thy  best 
ye^rs  in  a  sickening  waiting  for  the  turning  of  the  wheel,  to  find  at  Itst 
that  then  hast  drawn  a  blank.     Seek  some  other  pnrsnit  while  yet  tbj 
91  news  are  firmly  knit,  and  thy  brain  clear,  and  thy  energies  unimpaired. 
Fly  even  from  thy  home  and  country.     There  are  lands  far  away  in  the 
Sotrhern  hemisphere,  where  life  is  still  young,  and  the  fearful  competitioa 
for  brc  id,  which  in  this  older  world  wears  away  the  sonl,  is  unknown,  aad 
a  strong  pair  of  arms,  if  nothing  else,  will  win  for  thee  the  livelihood  which 
thou  canst  barely  hope  to  cam  here.     Go  thither,  drive  bullocks,  become 
the  master  of  a  cart  and  a  pair  of  horses,  break  stones,  do  anythiog  bat 
waste  thy  time  in  dreams  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts. 

Who!n  cNo  do  I  sec  in  this  hall  of  the  lost  footsteps?  Here  comes  a 
prosperous  attorney,  a  man  who  has  won  a  high  and  honoured  name  in  the 
most  precuious  and  dangerous  of  professions.  He  walks  like  one  who  is 
master  of  the  entire  place.  The  eager  eyes  of  hungry  barristers  follow  him 
as  he  j;oc3,  for  he  is  their  patron,  the  dispenser  of  fortune.  He  know 
li'tle,  perhap-!,  of  law — that  is  not  his  business;  but  you  see  sense  and 
caution  aid  integrity  in  his  face.  What  a  world  of  secrets  there  is  de- 
posited iu  his  broast.     Of  what  a  mass  of  private  misery,  family  quarrels, 
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unknown  dispntes  between  hnsbands  and  wives,  and  fathers  and  sons  is  he 
not  aware !     What  tales  could  he  tell  if  he  cbose  of  miserable  shifts  for 
staving  off  min  in  quarters  where,  to  the  public  eye,  all  seems  sound,  and 
well,  and  bapp}r,^-of  debts,  and  all  but  insolvency,  where  we  all  imagine 
there  is  boundless  wealth, — of  utter  wretchedness,  where  we  all  see  an  out- 
ward happiness.     There,  near  him,  but  separated  by  what  a  gulf,  stands 
another  of  the  same  profession.     Little  is  there  to  be  seen  of  high-minded- 
ness  or  integrity  about  him.     His  every  look  and  motion  tell  plainly  of 
speculation,— of  quarrels  fostered,  if  not  fomented,  with  a  view  to  future 
litigation  and  costs, — of  suits  and  actions  taken  up  and  promoted  upon  a 
bare  chance  of  success,  not  with  any  view  to  the  client's  benefit,  but  solely 
with  the  hope  of  levying  black  mail  upon  a  wealthy  adversary.     A  terrible 
man  this !     The  curse  of  any  neighbourhood  in  which  he  may  have  chanced 
to  settle,  for,  in  that  neighbourhood,  peace  is  unknown,  and  every  man  of 
any  substance  lives  in  perpetual  fear,  and  knows  not  the  moment  when 
some  imprudent,  though  trifling  act,  some  unguarded  though  innocently 
intended  word,  may  lay  him  open  to  an  attack  in  which,  whatever  the  re* 
suit  otherwise  may  be,  he  will  surely  be  made  to  suffer  heavily,  both  in 
purse  and  mind.     A  great  benefactor  to  the  bar,  too,  is  he,  one  who  brings 
unfailing  grist  to  the  great  mill  of  litigation,  and  never  suffers  it  long  to 
be  idle. 

But  let  us  look  into  one  of  the  courts.  His  Lordship  is  throned  on 
high  dispensing  justice.  Before  him  is  the  Bar,  aiding  him  in  his  great 
work.  Between  them  is  a  long  green  table,  covered  with  books  and  papers, 
at  which  is  seated  a  motley  crowd  of  solicitors  and  their  clerks.  But  who 
is  that  child  that  we  see  amongst  them  ?  Poor  little  wretch !  he  pliunly 
Is  as  yet  but  little  accustomed  to  the  scene  about  him.  From  hb  years 
and  the  freshness  of  his  face,  wo  would  infer  that  he  was.  some  very,  very 
juvenile  school- boy,  who,  from  some  vicious  taste,  had  chosen  to  spend 
here,  instead  of  in  the  cricket  ground,  the  hours  which,  like  a  truant,  he 
had  stolen  from  his  tasks.  But  the  pile  of  papers,  the  heavy  bag  which 
lies  on  the  table  before  him,  and  which  he  is  jealously  guarding,  tell  at 
once  that  ho  is  an  attorney's  derk.  Indeed,  it  is  to  get  at  him  at  last  that 
I  have  been  moralising  with  my  readers,  if  any  readers  I  find,  up  to  this. 
Poor  little  wretch,  again !  I  have  read  before  now  of  the  sufferings  to 
which,  not  many  years  ago,  children  were  exposed  in  mines  and  factories ; 
and  dismal  are  my  recollections  of  the  accounts  given  of  the  way  in  which 
poor  little  creatures,  torn  from  the  maternal  care  which  their  still  tender 
years  required,  were  sent,  untaught  in  religion  or  even  worldly  knowledge, 
to  labour  at  the  shrine  of  the  great  English  Mammon.  Well,  I  will  not 
say  that  this  is  quite  so  bad,  but  of  a  surety  it  is  bad  enough.  What  is 
the  boyhood  of  the  urchin  before  me  likely  to  be  ?  Day  after  day  is  to  be 
spent  in  this  great  temple  of  litigation,  this  devil's  bee-hive,  as  I  once 
heard  a  carman  with  grim  humour  call  it.  Green  fields  he  will  never  see 
fresher  than  that  which  may  be  considered  to  be  represented  by  the  baize  on 
the  table  at  which  he  is  sitting.  Instead  of  the  joyous  shouting  of  boys  at 
play,  the  sounds  which  will  ring  in  his  ears  will  be  the  monotonous  dron- 
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in;:  of  connsel  reading  formal  affidavits  and  notices,  enlivened,  perchance, 
occasionally  bj  a  sharp  contest  on  some  technical  point  between  two  learned 
gentlemen,  or,  perhaps,  now  and  again  bj  a  passage  of  arms  between  the 
bench  and  the  bar.    Thus  the  one  idea  of  religion  which  he  will  get  will  be 
from  seeing  a  Testament  tossed  about  from  the  officer  of  the  conrt  to  some 
witness,  irreverently  kissed,  and  as  irreverently  thrown  aside.    His  ootiooi 
of  the  sanctity  of  trath,  and  of  the  deep  importance  of  oaths  will,  no  doubt, 
be  most  favonrably  developed  by  his  observation  of  the  admirable  affidavit 
system  which  prevails  in  our  courts,  and  of  the  broad,  unflinching,  candiJ, 
and  entire  mode  in  which  facts  are  manipulated  in  those  docamenL«. 
Doubtless,  too,  he  will  find  an  excellent  moral  training,  in  being  compelled 
to  take  oaths  upon  a  dozen  trifling  occasions,  upon  the  fact  of  deli^eiT 
of  notices,  of  comparing  documents,  upon,  in  a  word,  all  those  vanom 
matters  upon   which  the  wisdom   and   piety  of  our   law  requires  tba( 
tbc  name  of  the  Creator  should  be  called  to  witness.     He  might  hive 
learued  to  reverence  women  by  being  left  under  the  care  of  a  mother ;  I 
fear  too  much  that  he  will  now  only  learn  to  scoff  at  her  in  the  person  of 
those  poor  lunatics  who  wander  about  the  Courts  of  Equity,  dreamlogof 
some  case  in  which  they  imagine  that  they  are  interested,  and  affordlsg 
food  for  bad  reflection  to  every  thoughtful  observer.     Things,  too,  be  will 
hear,  cases  will  be,  as  they  must  be,  discussed   before  him,  which  hardly 
comport  with  that  reverence  which  the  great  Roman  satirist  declared  to  be 
the  due  of  a  child.     And  for  all  this,  what  will  he  gain  ?     Some  three  or 
four  shillings  a  week,  perhaps,  io  money,  to  be  increased  as  he  grows  older, 
bat  also  a  gift  of  inestimable  price,  not  to  be  valoed  by  any  mere  prelimi- 
nary standard — he   will  acquire  sharpness.     For  a  while,  the  simplicity  of 
childhood  i«ill  remain  with  him,  but  soon  he  will  lenm  its  ntter  valneles?- 
ness.     Two  or  three  times  he  will  be  made  the  victim  of  the  greater  exp^ 
rience  of  his  seniors,  and  then  he  will  learn  to  flght  them  with  their  ov^d 
weapons.     He  will  doubt  of  everything  till  he  has  himself  proved  its  tratb. 
His  every  hour  will  be  an  hour  of  suspicion  ;  everything  that  will  be  pro- 
posed to  him  will  have  to  be  weighed  and  thought  on  rapidly,  sometimt^ 
before  it  is  accepted.  He  will  live  full  of  the  ennobling  thonght  that  every  oc^^ 
hand,  however  innocent  it  may  seem,  is  in  reality  against  him,  and  be  vm 
foel  that  he  owes  it  to  himself,  that  his  hand  should  be  against  eveir  mao. 
And  so  he  will  go  on,  growing  day  after  day  in  this  spurious  wisdom  till 
his  name  becomes  great  among  his  compeers,  and  he  is  acknowledged 
upon  all  sides  as  the  nr.ost  knowing  of  the  knowing,  as  one  whom  it  isvam 
to  seek  to  deceive  by  any  pretence  whatever.     And,  reader,  is  not  this  a 
mighty  gift ;  is  it  not  one  for  the  acquirement  of  which  it  is  wtH  worm 
while  to  cast  away  everything  which  mere  everyday  mortals  might  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  good,  and  great,  and  holy.    I  have  in  my  minds  eve  a 
lad  whom  I  saw  s  jmc  seven  or  eijrht  years  ago,  like  even  to  the  child  now 
before  ns;   he  was  then  evidently  inexperienced,  and  seemed  to  be  tioji 
and  retiring.     He  sat  at  that  green  tabic  plainly  sore  against  his  will,  and 
the  very  humble  part  which  he  was  called  upon  to  play  in  the  litigions 
drama  then  going  on,  was  performed  by  him  awkwardly,  and  even  ^»^ 
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much  trepidation,  albeit  that  part  consisted  of  no  more  than  now  and  then 
banding  some  papers  to  his  master,  who  sat  beside  him,  and  who  in  his 
tarn  handed  the  same  papers  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  conrt.    Year 
after  year  I  watched  that  lad,  and  again  I  saw  him  yesterday.     Quantum 
mtUatus  abiUo/    He  is  not  yet  very  old  in  years,  bat  in  experience  he  is 
a  very  patriarch*    Every  trace  of  childhood,  of  boyhood  even,  has  vanbhed 
from  his  face*    Brass  is  plainly  written  upon  his  forehead ;  yon  see  at 
once  that  he  reverences  nothing  and  fears  nothing;  he  will  make  any 
amoant  of  affidavits  on  any  given  day,  withoat  one  idea  respecting  them, 
save  this,  that  if  he  makes  any  glaring  mis-stAtement  in  them,  he  will  pro- 
bably get  into  some  undefined  trouble,  which  may  possibly  coat  him  his 
fiitnation.    But  that  trouble  is  not  at  all  likely  to  come  on  him,  for  he  knows 
accurately  the  difference  between  stating  a  fact  positively,  and  merely 
being  "  informed  and  verily  believing,"  and  he  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
latitude  allowed  to  a  deponent  in  the  latter  case.     He  speaks  of  the  judges 
aod  of  the  chiefs  of  the  bar  iippantly,  by  their  surnames  only ;  and  he  is 
fully  persuaded  that  by  far  the  greatest  men  in  the  courts  are  the  taxing 
officers,  and  that  the  neat  drawing  of  a  bill  of  costs  is  the  faighettt  operation 
of  the  human  intellect,  save  one,  perhaps,  namely,  the  demolition  of  the 
bill  of  costs  of  an  adversary. 

Poor  little  boy  that  sittest  at  that  green  table,  ettll,  perhaps,  regretting 
some  short  gleam  of  happiness  that  shone  upon  thy  childhood,  it  is,  I  fear, 
an  evil  future  that  is  before  thee.  Mayest  thou  come  unscasbed  out  of  the 
trial,  or  preserving  at  least  some  little  of  the  better  and  more  beautiful 
parts  of  thy  soul  and  mind ! 

Reader,  I  am  moralizing  over  much,  and  have  grown  sad.  Let  us 
pass  out  of  this  over  to  the  Nisi  Prius  Conrt.  Briefless,  who  has  just  come 
in,  tells  me  that  Boanerges  is  cross-examining  a  witness.  Something  of 
farce  will  do  us  good  after  so  much  serious  meditation. 


HAPPY  CHRISTMASES. 

PAST  FIRST. 

In  the  December  weather,  gray  and  grim, 

In  the  December  twili^t,  keen  and  cold, 
Stood  the  farm-house  on  the  green-reached  hill, 

Pfted  with  thatch  roofs,  mellowed  into  gold  ; 
Under  the  dark  eaves  trailed  the  famished  vines, 

Blood-ribbed  skeletons  of  Autumn  days, 
And  the  quaint  windows  looking  to  the  downs 

Flickered  and  darkened  in  the  ruddy  blaae. 

Three  leagues  around,  the  meadows  to  the  moon 
Yearned  like  a  silver  drenmland,  faint  and  white. 

Below  the  deep-ploughed  road  a  little  pool 
Glimmered  breezily  in  the  tender  light ; 
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The  great  ash  canght  the  glory  at  it  drapped 

From  bough  to  boagb,  fantasticallj  fair, 
An<l  the  stars  looked  into  iu  kafleas  heart. 
Through  shif tiag  rapoars  and  tranjdaceat  air* 

Wfld  looked  the  gardens  round  the  drowsj  hoose, 

The  laurel  sparkled  in  the  sifting  frosr, 
Bat  the  white  gables,  where  the  roses  grew, 

In  the  dank  attno^phere  of  fog  were  lost ; 
The  wicket  swang  with  a  pertarbi*d  err, 

'ilie  mighty  watch-dog  crossed  the  dial  "floor ; 
My  heart  beat  as  I  stroked  his  sha^prj  head — 

My  heart  throbbed  ss  I  stood  beside  the  door. 

In  the  sweet  Chriatmaa  light  that  fiBed  the  poccb. 

As  wiih  •  gk)iy  itMnid  a  saint  she  atood. 
Welcomes  ionvmatmble  were  on  btr  Kpa, 

And  bar  checks  reddened  with  tamnltBoos  blood. 
Uy  own,  my  darling  one,  my  life,  my  loTe, 

That  made  the  oommoo  ways  oi  eavih  divine  ; 
Twos  sweet  to  stand  beneath  the  balmy  roof. 

Three  fingers  of  thy  glorelesa  hand  in  mine. 

Bat  dearer,  sweeter,  richer  stitt  to  know 

That  thou  wert  mine — ^aud  that  thy  gentk  heart, 
Won  by  long  sniferance — won  in  hope  and  doubt. 

For  me  preserred  a  sanctnaiy  apart ; 
Some  sweet  spot  in  a  maidea*s  nature,  where 

Her  thoughts  £owcr  loveliest  with  uncou;)cioas  gro^vth  ; 
The  Eden  of  her  soul  where  passion  livcsi, 

As  if  the  guest  to  go  or  stay  were  loth. 

In  the  old  diahv  before  the  household  fire 

We  sat  and  gossippod ;  we  had  historiea, 
Dear  nooks  beside  the  wmding  river  banks, 

Dear  names  canred  deep  npoo  the  cherry  trees. 
Old  quarrels  that  the  fresh  lore  consecrates 

As  with  some  richer  and  diviner  cham^ 
Old  theories  we  wove  aa  oft  we  went. 

Through  tbe  aoit  evemng  pastnres^  aim-in^aniib 

And  oft  I  raised  my  head,  when  the  tall  am 

Babbled  between  us,  and  I  caught  your  eyes, 
Dear,  holy  love,  fixed  sad  upon  my  brows. 

And  full  of  dim,  delicious  mysteries ; 
Our  hands  upon  the  cloth  one  moment  met, 

A  rough  hand,  and  five  fingers  cool  and  whitc^ 
And  the  whole  chamber  vanished  in  the  mist 

Of  an  unknown  and  exquisite  delight. 


IMS. 
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Do  yon  remcmW  bow  your  father  looked — 

Stared  me  with  pity,  stared  at  me  in  wrath ; 
Well  he  wflffl  oid,  md  sorrowing  shadows  lie 

On  the  thick  hedges  oC  a  downward  path. 
He  did  not  k»ve  me ;  I  was  strange  to  him ;  « 

His  mind  had  measnre  of  the  ancaent  score. 
He  liked  a  man  whom  the  king's  herald  knew, 

And  nailed  his  pedigree  above  his  door* 

These  were  poor  times  (yon  did  not  love  me  lei«,) 

And  weary  toil  fetched  slender  reoompeise  i 
Silent  and  said  the  graj  past  hang  behind, 

Before  Ihe  fntore  looiD^  daik  and  dense. 
I  saw  the  sneer  thai  writfaM  on  faia  lipa, 

And  tl»  wliite  pdkr  of  hiiB  fendal  •blood  ; 
I  rose,  and  stood,  and  trembled  on  the  floori 

rassion^imd  iove^  aiul  mlaecy  at  fend 

And  then  I  went,  bnt  when  I  readied  the  path. 

Slid  straight  between  the  alder  trees,  I  turned, 
The  moon  looked  yellowly  across  the  downs, 

The  moon  npon  the  broken  did  monraed; 
The  moon  looked  full  ioto  yonr  yearning  face^ 

And  tpnched  the  raven  rippkfl  of  yonr  hair ; 
Bnt  the  old  saint-like  atmosphere  was  lost . 

To  the  fierce  vision  blended  witii  despair. 

Forgive  me,  Li2,  foi^give  me,  patient  one, 

I  blamed  yon  for  my  sorrow  and  my  shame  ; 
Once— thrice  1  turned  and  stood  to  say  goodbye, 

Bnt  with  the  message  wild  reproaches  came. 
Out  on  the  night,  apast  the  wicket  step, 

Out  in  the  dark,  disconsolate  and  poor. 
Sad  as  the  wind  that  blown  from  the  low  hills, 

Fainted  in  monodies  from  moot  to  moor. 

PART  8E00in>« 

The  year  lay  dying  in  the  easty 

The  Christmas  chimes  had  swnng  and  eaast, 

The  Christmas  light  died  at  the  feast. 

Down  looked  the  moon,  bnt  looked  no  more 

Upon  the  silent  river  shore, 

Or  on  the  hlil  tops,  faint  and  boar. 

Down  into  London*8  stmggHng  gloom, 
Dtfwn  on  the  dty  of  the  Doom, 
A  scarf  of  dond  inronnd  lier  Uoom. 
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Bdow  tke  bridge  the  black  ahipt  l«j. 

The  thin  Umps  gleamed  from  qoaj  to  qnajy 

The  than  maats  txembled  in  the  graj* 

At  time  a  roice  was  heard  to  ciy 
Some  sudden  warning ;  bj^and-bytt 
A  awift  plonge  told  its  mjsteiy. 

And  deep  and  grim  the  river  went 
Past  ardi  and  tower,  and  monioMnt^ 
As  with  a  wail  of  dboontent. 

The  dodis  toDed  twoi^  and  near  and  far 

Rnng  in  a  6erce  prophetic  war, 

The  chimes  roared  back  with  bnse&iar. 

The  f ogg7  night  grew  silentar, 
As  nearer  day  the  moments  were. 

Upon  the  bridge  I  stood  alone, 
likening  to  the  slow  waves*  moan, 
Lappmg  the  weedj  buttress  stone. 

Friendless  and  homeless,  *twas  to  me 
A  sort  of  Christmas  corapanj 
To  watch  the  swiris  i^ide  to  tiie 


To  see  the  stariight  glimmer  grim. 
Across  the  currents  vagne  and  dim. 
And  wish  that  loonld  go  wish  them. 

I  tonched  my  breast  and  trembled — there— 
Twas  chiller  than  the  morning  air — 
Close  lay  a  cherished  lock  of  hair. 

And  then,  dear  hearty  my  eyes  grew  wet; 

I  saw,  in  vision  desolate, 

The  hill— 'the  boose  where  first  we  met. 

The  sweet  old  landscapes  that  we  knew, 
When  nights  were  fair  and  skies  were  Uie, 
And  every  wind  in  odonr  flew* 

I  said— <<  To*nigfat,  beside  the  hearth. 
The  light  of  the  sweet  honsehohi  miith  ; 
Old  days  to  her  are  little  worth. 
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Or  if  thej  come  they  scarcely  raise 
A  tear  to  dim  her  laughing  gaze, 
And  glitter  in  the  Christmas  blaze, 

Bnried  and  dead  am  I  to  her ; 
The  sighs  of  some  new  worshipper, 
Make  all  her  selfish  pulses  stir. 

Some  neat,  new  sidtoc,  in  disgnise, 
Of  hollow  laughs  and  tempting  lies, 
And  fine  sense  of  proprieties. 

Behind  her  chaur  I  see  him  sit, 
Filling  her  ear  with  borrowed  wit ; 
WMch  she  proaouncea  exquisite. 

And  the  soft  fingers  aad  the  palm. 
That  were  to  me  earth*s  precious  balm, 
She  gives  him  with  untroubled  cahn. 

And  by-and-bye,  for  his  reward, 
She  rises  to  the  harpsichord, 
And  crucifies  my  darling  bard. 

0,  heartless  htfrocl  when  such  ears 
Suck  in  the  whispers  of  the  spheres, 
^OT  utter  theugbta  in  ulent  tearal 

0.  shameless  barter  of  a  faith. 
Sworn  to  exiit  mnto  her  death: 
Trified  away  in  one  short  breath  r 

I  clenched  my  haads  ui  Intter  woe, 
I  felt  my  brain  im  tears  could  flow, 
But  my  ill-angel  answered— No  I 

The  sun  came  up,  the  cloud  went  down,  * 
And  the  tick  day-light,  dank  and  brown, 
Struggled  across  the  mighty  town. 

And  I  went — ^whither,  ask  me  not-^ 
nine  own,  that  moraing  is  forgot ; 
Hidden  in  one  blind  mercy  blot. 

PART  THIKD. 

^WB8  Summer  time,  the  radiant  world  of  June, 

Fell  on  the  dreamful  earth. 
Within*-*twa8  coolest  shadow;  the  red  broom 

Lay  piled  upon  the  hearth.  2x2 
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Tbroagh  the  dim  rpaees  in  the  lattice  bteadfth 
The  Bon  sloped  firom  the  earee ; 

The  verj  atmosphere  waxed  tremnlous 
With  the  green  star  of  leaves^ 

With  airj  whispers  from  the  distant  woods. 

Around  the  mooriand  reach— 
The  whisper  of  the  famting  like  bonghs, 

The  low  Toice  of  the  beeclL 

The  sobtle  melodies  the  hot  gosts  socked 
From  the  qvaint  woodland  bridge, 

That  shone  a  perfect  drde  in  the  brook, 
Beyond  the  last  wold  xii 


And  when  the  birds  sang  and  the  echo's  blew. 

And  beat  npon  the  bfind 
That  shook  a  porple  langoor  in  the  snn» 

And  rose  with  the  sweet  wind. 

Agun  for  me  the  old  world  charm  rerived ; 

It  seemed  as  after  death 
One  woke  from  sleep  npon  a  fairer  earths 

The  dreamUnd  of  our  faith* 

Beside  each  oAer  in  die  pordi  we  sat, 

The  qnaint  old-fashioned  place, 
Built  np  of  knotted  boughs  and  peakM  roods, 

And  rich  in  conntiy  grace. 

Between  ns  and  the  roadwaj  stretched  the  liwn ; 

The  wicket  was  not  seen ; 
For  the  labnranms  raised  their  slender  tnmks 

And  branching  fires  between. 

Long  on  the  grass  the  gable  shadows  stretched, 

Aiid  then  Uie  ehimnejs  threw 
Their  grim  fantastic  phantoms  on  the  swaid, 

That  dim  and  dhnmer  grew. 

Dark  grew  the  dial,  bnt  we  little  recked 

How  the  sweet  minntes  ran ; 
Or  how  the  dnsk  was  posting  np  the  east, 

A  faint  star  caravan. 

For  we  were  happj,  though  my  love  was  sick«-* 

Sick  with  protracted  doubt. 
That  digs  the  heart  in  sepulchreSy  and  blows 

The  flame  of  patience  out. 
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I  had  retnrned  to  her,  and  oonqnered  mnch«— 

Conquered  the  goods  of  life  ; 
And  dragged  a  conscience  and  a  Victoria  spoil 

Out  of  the  seething  strife. 

I  had  retained  to  her.    In  the  whole  world 

Else  whither  oonld  I  go  ? 
I  knew  the  path  as  if  my  feet  had  left 

Their  prints  within  the  snow. 

And  she— the  li^t  came  hack  to  her  sick  ejes. 

The  light  of  the  rich  pas^-* 
She  caught  my  hand  in  silence  and  in  tears, 

And  then  she  said,  ^^  At  last.*' 

*^  At  last,  at  last,**  I  dare  not  see  her  face, 

I  dare  not  catch  her  eyes ; 
Bat  my  heart  yearned  with  a  sadden  pain, 

My  hreath  was  choked  in  sighs. 

*'  C9a\  yon  lore  me  ?"  I  asked,  ^^  Liz.,  answer  me." 

The  purple  curtain  shook ; 
I  heard  the  ripple  of  sweet  moans  that  mocked 

The  murmur  of  a  hrook. 

Of  a  pure  hrook  that  glides  in  summer  time, 

Through  fields  and  pleasant  air» 
Stealing  the  beauty  of  the  golden  moss 

And  lilies  white  and  faur. 

So  it  was  all  confest;  my  own  was  mine, 

And  I  in  peace  was  blest ; 
A  tender  hand  upon  my  shoulder  lay, 

A  face  was  on  my  breast. 

And  ere  the  holy  lights  of  Christmas  threw 

Their  glory  on  our  life, 
Under  one  roof,  beside  one  household  fire, 

I  sat  beside  my  wife. 

,   Dear  love,  God's  sweetest  sweetness  comes  in  woe, 
His  bahn  is  giren  in  pain ; 
The  Angel  of  the  Promise  wakes  and  smiles 
Above  the  cloud  and  rain. 

Caviare. 
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FINNISH  MYTHOLOGY. 

Chief  npoii  the  roll  of  the  most  distingniabed  scholtn  of  FinlaDd  is  jnstly 
placed  the  name  of  Matthias  Alexander  Castren.  He  was  bore  at  Tenrda, 
in  the  north  of  Finland,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1613.  From  1830 
to  1836  he  studied  at  Uelsin^ors,  principallj  deroting  himself  to  ethno* 
lof^y  and  ethnography.  All  his  pnrsoits  had  a  patriotic  inspiration  and  ma- 
ptration.  Whatsoever  related  to  Finland,  and  to  the  races,  langnages, 
iiteratares,  religions  cnstoma,  traditions,  cognate  to  the  Finnish,  grew  less 
into  a  fixed,  comprehensive  pursuit  than,  alas !  into  the  deTouring  fever  of 
his  career.  Scarcely  bad  he  finished  his  preparatory  course  when  his 
travels  into  the  Asiatic  territories  of  Bassia,  and  his  explorations  as  & 
scholar,  assumed  the  eame  prodigious  proportions.  After  bis  retom  from 
his  last  great  journey,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Finnish  language 
and  literature  in  the  Helsingfors  University.  He  had  just  entered  on  what, 
after  terrible  hardships  and  extraordinary  adventures,  promised  to  be  rest, 
when  he  was  called  to  a  rest  of  a  deeper  kind.  Disease  assailed  him,  and 
his  worn,  exhausted  frame  had  not  power  to  resist  it.  On  the  7tb  of  May, 
1852,  he  died,  not  much  over  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

One  of  his  most  famous  literary  achievements  was  the  translation  into 
Swedish  of  the  ^  Kalewala,"  the  national  epic  of  the  Finnish  people, 
which  Elias  L5nnrot,  his  successor  in  the  professorship,  was  the  first  to 
mould  into  an  organic  and  harmonious  poem,  and  which  has  been  rendered, 
we  know  not  with  what  success,  into  French  and  Grerroan ;  but  we  believe 
not  yet  into  English,  though  Longfellow  has  attempted  to  imitate  some  of 
Its  forms.  Except  the  translation  of  the  **  Kalewala,**  reports  to  learned 
societies,  and  articles  in  periodicals.  Gastrin  had  given  slender  sign  of  bis 
literary  vigour.  The  vast  stores  which  he  had  so  painfully  accumulated,  he 
was  torn  away  when  about  to  arrange  and  fructify ;  they  went  down  with 
him  to  the  grave.  To  the  Finnish  Society  of  Literature  we  are  indebted 
for  five  volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  productions,  under  the  title  of 
^Northern  Journeys  and  Researches.**  One  of  these  volnmes  contains 
Castren's  '^  Lectures  on  Finnish  Mythology.**  This  was  one  of  the  earliest 
objects  to  which  he  tnmed  his  thoughts;  it  was  doomed  to  be  the  last  with 
which  he  was  occupied.  The  lectures,  begun  in  the  antnmaof  1851,  were 
interrupted  by  Gastrin's  illness.  When  confined  to  bed,  and  too  weak  and 
weary  to  bear  any  bnt  a  recumbent  postnre,  he  continued  to  write  with  a 
lead  pencil  what  he  knew  he  could  never  deliver.  After  a  while  he  was 
too  completely  prostrated  to  take  the  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  he  had  to 
leave  imperfect  a  work  which  lay  so  near  to  his  heart.  With  their  un- 
avoidable defects,  and  though  sketchy  and  popular  rather  than  elabonte 
and  systematic,  these  lectures  have  a  ripeness  and  a  richness  which  we  are 
not  likely  soon  to  meet  in  any  treatise  on  the  same  topic  Hasty  writing 
never  doei  any  harm  if  hasty  thinking  baa  not  preceded  it. 

It  has  been  observed  that  only  two  branches  of  what  the  learned  Qer- 
mans  hare  been  pleased  to  eaU  the  Uralo-Finnish  race— those  whom  we 
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usually  nnderetand  bj  the  name  of  Fins,  and  the  Magyars  in  Hangarj — hate 
succeeded  in  creating  a  national  literature.  But  au  important  difference  has 
been  remarked  between  the  Ma^rs  and  the  Flos.  Among  the  former,  cnl- 
tare  was  occidental,  ehieflj  a  Geman  influence,  Mid  spread  from  the  higher 
classes  downwards.  Magyar  literature  has  been  a  political  growth  and  t 
political  necessity,  and  has  been  becoming  thorou^ly  national^  only  sinee 
the  people  began  to  dream  of  that  absolute  independence  which,  no  doubr, 
they  wiU  finally  achioYe*  The  literature  of  the  Fins  has  spvung  entirely 
from  popolar  phantasy,  custom,  and  tradition.  It  is  maintained  by  com- 
petent critics,  that  the  popular  songs  of  the  Fins,  which  form  not  so  much 
the  basis  of  their  literature  as  the  literature  itself,  have  lived  from  age  to 
age  in  a  purity  fkr  beyond  that  of  the  great  Indian  epics,  of  Homer,  and 
of  the  Niebelungenlied,  and  with  whidi  the  popular  songs  of  the  Servians 
alone  can  compare.  Still  the  most  genuine  traditional  poetry  must  be 
subject  to  change  and  oormption,  while  cantinnaUy  liable  to  be  trans- 
figured and  transfused  by  foreign  elements.  The  traditional  pcetry 
of  the  Fins  does  not  form  an  exoeption.  It  waa  affected,  more  or 
less  profoundly,  by  successive  political  conquests;  the  last,  the  knavish 
and  brutal  Russian  conquest,  of  rather  mord  than  fifty  years  ago ;  above 
all,  it  suffered  from  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Christianity.  New 
ideas  blended  with  or  effaced  the  ancient.  Yet,  it  is  in  the  popular  songs 
of  the  Fins  that  the  features  of  Finnish  mythology  must  be  sought— a 
mythology  which  carries  us  back  to  the  Pagan  times.  It  is  true  that 
many  tribes  in  Northern  Asia,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Fins,  remain  heaibeni. 
And  it  would  seem  legidmale  by  analogy  to  condnde  that  the  supersti- 
tions, phantasies,  and  practices  of  those  tribes  formerly  prevailed  among 
the  Fins.  Still,  how  notable  and  energetic  is  the  part  which  climate  plays 
in  superstition.  And,  shut  up  in  the  north,  or  the  boundaiy  of  the  Aretic 
world,  the  Fins  ooukl  not  fail  to  deviate  immensely  from  their  wild  and 
wandering  kindred,  who  had  the  vastest  region*  of  the  earth  as  their 
domain.  Gastrin  quotes  freely  from  the  Finnish  popular  poems ;  but  he 
quickly  sees  where  there  is  a  Christian,  a  Scandinavian,  or  a  Sclavonic 
race.  From  hia  knowledge  of  the  Asiatic  tribes,  acqiured  by  travel  and 
otherwire,  he  brings  the  freshest  and  most  interesting  illnstntiona,  but  he 
does  not  overlook  the  diversities  caused  by  time  and  place.  Finnish 
mythology  and  the  related  mythologies  seem  never  to  have  risen  much  above 
the  deification  of  the  elements ;  and  hence  the  schamaniam — the  sorcery 
-^-characterising  them.  Before  the  greatest  objects  In  nature,  before  the 
roost  terrible  phenomena,  the  schanan — ^the  eonjurov— is  not  sopposed  to 
have  mnch  power.  He  trembles  like  the  most  ignorant  man  in  the  tribe 
at  thunder;  and  is  puuled  and  alarmed  by  an  eclipse,  though  he 
may  pretend  to  exert  an  appeasing  and  atoning  empire  in  the  face 
of  the  lurid  glare.  The  Finnish  mythology  is  gloomy  and  vague; 
it  has  no  beautifnl  sjrmbolism ;  but  it  Is  wonderfully  fertile  in  peopling 
the  sky,  the  air,  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  the  subterranean  reahns. 
AU  nature  is  feared,  all  nature  swarms  wkh  malignant  demonp, 
and  cruel,  capricious  imps ;  all  nature  is  a  f airy*lmid^but  a  faiiy^laiui 
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of  uuEBcn^  sn  hiftidtOf  dmiipotMrt  CiAfan  looks  tbfMigfc  nio  sttfl^n 

donds  B8  thej  epmi  for  *  nometit  to  dove  agiln  more  4eaileii  dmi  ever. 

Etob  die  dead-*4lioee  in  Hf o  the  noit  beloved— titideo  into  a  kind  of 

tiende.    TIm  NittiiMii  Ims  to  deal  wifh  them  u  wHh  f6ee«    M /fliol^iies 

are  alin;^  bomtdlevij  iastraotlve,  lm|ipeefllvo;  t«t  smMkine  is  needed  to 

make  amTtfaokfjr  attnwtive.    The  lilnaish  mythology  wtata  tliio  mm* 

ehino,  aad  tberefdre  is  by  nomeias  aUracdvo,  tlioiigli  e^ceeecfingly  curios^ 

If  it  has  BOt  tkegmdev  of  the  tfemidiMtiaii  njthelogjr,  mitlMr  has  it 

tho  moaatroaitjr  tbereof.    The  more  a  rooe  is  oonqnerUi^y  the  leas  ito 

mytbolagy  is  Taried.    Coaqaenm  are  aatnrally  led  to  hero  wocahim  aad 

hero  worship  metitaUy  oondaeta  to  tho  reoognitioa  of  a  penomd  deity  as 

ttie  king  of  heroes,  as  dM  foroe  of  loivea.    Bat  wkbA  Mb  nakod)  stopoi- 

dous  fsoty  hoir  littio  of  mTth,  of  symbol,  can  grow !    Yet  that  groop  of 

natkma,  of  which  tho  Fins  are  a  residae,  and  iHddh  soam  have  attem|>eed 

to  ideotifj  with  the  aaeisBt  Sejrthiaasy  wore  difwn  fliors  and  more,  as  tbe 

vanqnUhed,  from  tlie  centre  of  Asia  So  tlie  northern  extrenndes  of  that 

coQtttry  and  to  Enrope.    Now,  if  wo  are  Tietort  orer  men,  we  dream  that 

wo  caa  ho  viotovs  to  the  same  oatent  over  nacare ;  bat  If  men  sabAoo  vs, 

wo  dread  that  nature  witt  bo  able  to  sabdoe  as  loo.    The  enido,  bm  red, 

•pantheism  of  the  Fins  aad  dieh  brethren  is,  ihenfore,  easilj  acoooaeed 

for.    It  was  tho  expression  of  tiieir  nslgaathm,  wo  m^ht  almost  saj  of 

thefar  dospatr.    The  most  eompMhearfve  word  employed  by  tho  Flas 

in  rsferenee  to  the  Divine,  was  ^Jamak,"  meanhig— first.  Heaven; 

secondly,  the  God  of  Heavea;  aad  thirdly,  a  IKviaity  in  genmL    With 

tho  Ghfaieso,  tho  word  ^Tioa"  sigaUes  both  Beaven  and  Heaven^  Ood. 

Indeed,  it  caa  l>e  easily  shown,  that  the  nse  of  tbe  same  word  for  Heaven 

and  for  the  God  of  Heavea  is  not  rsre.    Bat  the  distlnotions  of  poatfaeism 

invobro  nothmg  abotraeU    Paatheism  is  ^oot  necesssrily  mateiialistie ; 

somedmes  it  may  bo  the  only  mode  by  which  tho  materialistic  can  be 

shmiBed.    It  is  not  to  tho  sphitoal,  it  is  to  die  abstract,  that  pasthasm 

18  opposed.    Tho  laflnile,  wMch  is  ooomionly  reptesented  as  a  matote  and 

philosophfcal,  is,  after  aU,.  bat  an  early  and  infaadle  eotioeplten.    Men 

march  from  the  faifinite  to  tbe  imte,  but  there  is  an  inlermefiate  poiat. 

Th«y  behold  the  iafiaite  simply  as  tho  hifinite ;  dien  they  ^Hseovcr  that  it 

is  a  concrete    a  vital  nnl^ ;  then,  folkmhig  oat,  not  a  specaladve,  bat  sn 

insthidive  process,  they  break  this  unify  faito  myriad  parts,  each  of  wlddi  is 

anned  widi  a  mytterioas,  it  may  be  a  formidable,  life.   It  wooM  be  wrong, 

however,  to  say,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Epicareeas,  that  fear  ekme, 

or  tlmt  tear  chieftyj  first  made  the  gods.    InrdigioatiiereiBadim,stiange, 

eympatby,  snperior  and  anterior  to  all  other  feeliogs.    If  it  coold  be  shown, 

and  donbtless  it  wooki  act  bo  di€calt  to  show,  that  men  worsldpped 

Tbander  before  anjrthiag  else,  it  wonid  not  bo  thereby  demonstrated  diat 

fear  was  the  piimordial  agent  in  giving  bhrth  to  the  gods-^that  shallow 

dogma  of  those  from  whom  the  gods  have  ever  been  the  remotest    In 

irndi,  men  are  fbr  a  sesson  contented  with  eapresaiog,  by  sim|^  joy, 

their  sympathy  wkh  the  Divioe  hi  the  UniversOk    When  Fear  comes  in, 

itdsmaadaftamal,rsgn|aradoialion|  tbea,  presoady^  ia  this  adlsnitiSD)  Jey 
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claims  its  shflie ;  wot  tiH  long  after  floes  tho  monil  sense  interyBoe ;  bat^ 
M'^ien  il  is  once  ttiorcmghly  aroused,  Ic  asserts  its  rights  with  immeiise  aod 
in-esistible  effect.  .  And  it  is  freqae&tly  ia  the  rudest  religions  thai  it 
cLaims  the  largest  authority.  It  is  the  eirilized  man  who  is  often  the  most 
truly  the  sarage  in  reference  to  therelationa  between  the  religions  and  the 
moral.  A  religion  is  not  to  be  ceosorea  for  the  foUy,  the  fraod,  or  the 
crime  of  its  professors ;  and  Christianity  cannot  be  held  respon^ble  for  the 
sins  of  Christians.  JBut  we  are  not  Awar&of  any  except  Christian  systems 
in  iMThieh  a  8ai^[>08ed  orthodoxy*  or  the  performance  of  a  rite,  or  a  tardy, 
and  it  may  be  a  transient,  repentance,  is  pictured  as  a  sufficient  atonement 
for  a  moral  offiuice* 

In  the  Finnish  and  the  related  mytliologies  there  Is  an  admirable  con* 
ception,  along  with  a  atiict  enforcement  of  joscice,  with  which  even  the 
Bcbaman  Js  not  allowed  to  interfere  ;  for  the  individaalfs  guilt  the 
iodividual  himself  most  suffei^-^both  here  and  hereafter*  There  is  even 
a  touch  of  the  hnmorons  in  the  punishments  infiicted  in  the  in-- 
f  Qraal  abodes.  An  ^id  woman  put  water  in  the  milk  which  she  sold  to 
lv?r  customers;  she  is  condemned  for  aH  eternity  to  separate  the  water 
from  the  milk  by  meaoa  ol  aeven  pitchers^  which  she  Ml»  fmd  empties  one 
after  i^iother.  A  young  woman  sold  bntter,  in  which  she  concealed  stones 
to  increase  the  weight;  fc^  all  eternity,  around  her  neck  and  arms  large 
stones  are  hung  which  she  cannot  stir.  Women  were  employed  by  neigh* 
b09»  to  spin  wool  or  to  wind  yacn,  but  they  stole  what  was  entrusted  to 
them ;  each  of  ihem  ia  condemned  for  all  eternity,  to  have  a  ball  of  yain 
in  her  throat,  which  she  tries  in  vak  to  swallow,  llie  snperstitions  really 
objeiCitioaable  are  not  those  which,  judged  by  reason,  aie  absurd,  but  those 
Tvluch,  judged  by  the  moral  sense,  are  degrading.  Much  is  absurd  in  the 
Finnish,  as  in  all  mythologies ;  bnt  little  which  does  not  strengthen  the 
cpmnumds  of  con^M^ence* 


POND  LIFE/ 


Under  the  green  scum  of  the  pond,  in  the  running  stream,  amongst  the 
green  weeds  of  the  riy^er,  are  worlds  of  life,  unseen  to  the  unassiated 
human  eye.  One  stagnunt  pool  contains  more  living  beings  than  we  can 
learn  the  history  of  in  a  lifetime.  Of  these  nnseen  marvels  of  animated 
existence,  Mr.  Slack's  book  treats,  bnt  the  unlearned  student  will  desire  a 
microscope  to  see  what 'Mr.  Slack  describes^  while  the  student  wich  a  micro* 
scope  wants  such  books  as  our  author's  to  teach  him  what  he  sees.  Nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  first  principles  of  existence  does  that  magic  instrument 
bring  us,  and,  after  years  of  familiarity  with  its  use,  and  the  objects  it 

*  Marvels  of  Pond  Life;  or,  a  Yearns  Microscopic  Recreations  among  the 
Polype,  Infusoria,  Rotifers,  Water-bears,  and  Polyzoa.  By  Hsnky  J.  Slack, 
F«U«S.  . 
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ordiMifly  duplaji,  we  evar  and  tnoa  riaa  frooi  its  eicliftotuig  newt  speU- 
beand  with  wonder  and  adaintioiu  Tlie  more  definite  books  of  •ftUntife 
description  end  invvstisauoiis  sooght  nfVer  by  the  Totsry  to  microecopie 
science  are,  as  all  sneh  books  in  eveiy  science  are,  dry  and  nnintciUgibk 
to  the  mass.  Their  constmction  is  not  for  the  many,  but  for  tiie  few. 
Conciseness  of  record,  or  ascnrate  definition  of  difersncea,  are  the  pctata 
to  be  obtained,  so  that  the  eaimest  inresiigatioa  of  nature's  wonders  nmf 
fiad  the  shortest  and  directest  way  to  the  suminit  of  what  hsa  been  done; 
the  most  condensed  epitome,  or  the  meet  elaborate  minntowciss  of  deuit  of 
wliat  others  haTe  done  before  him. 

The  Tolome  before  ns  prssents  the  featnres  of  a  professoc^a  moatUf 
walk  throogh  the  fields  with  his  jonnger  students,  to  whom  he  expUw^ 
as  he  goes,  the  familiar  objects  aroand.    So  Mr.  Slack  goss  to  hie  fnv«Hb 
ite  ponds,  and  displays,  in  each  chapter,  some  of  what,  to  him  and  elfcsr 
accomplished  natnraliats,  are  familiar  marrds  of  pond  life.    Marvels  lfe|f 
are  to  those  who  know  them  best,  who  hare  been  intiauite  wiih^" 
canons  forms  in  embryo,  yooth,  adnltnees,  and  dec^;    and  nu 
too,  they  are  atiU  more  to  those  who,  for  tlie  fint  time,  see  or 
their  manrellonsly  minnto  and  wonderfully  elaborate  stnictares. 
aad  the  more  complex  animals  are  hidden  in  an  enveloping  skin, 
aH  the  wondrous  machinery  of  their  bodies  is  eoversd  ap,  bnt  these  tiny 
beings  of  our  pools  and  ponds  we  see  through,  and  watch  erery  organ  of 
their  delicate  transparent  frames  at  work,  we  see  the^food  caught  by  their 
feelers  or  tentacles,  or  wafted  by  their  ever-playing  dlia  into  their  nxmtim ; 
we  see  it  pass  into  the  stomach,  aad  we  see  when  the  little  creatve  hu 
passed  out  of  existence,  its  desd  body  beoomes  the  prey  of  hnndteds  of 
these  still  more  tiny  organisms,  that  seemingly  an  genented  in  its  ilocom 
position,  that  dear  away  with  antiring  energy  even  this  very  little  mass  «f 
corruption,  and  then,  their  duty  done,  they  themselves  pass  quietly  awaj, 
and  give  place  to  new  scenes  of  animation. 

Without  a  microscope,  or  some  of  the  excellent  woodcuts  with  wlu^ 
Mr.  Slack's  book  is  illustreted,  we  cannot  dwell  at  length  on  any  of  the 
creatures,  passages  in  whose  life  and  history  our  author  records.  We  could 
write  about  trees,  and  mountains,  country  oottages,  and  charming  sceneij, 
and  make  ourselves  intelligible  and  amusing,  but  these  quaint  forms  of 
microscopic  pond  life,  who  shall  describe  them  without  the  aid  of  a  peoctl ; 
who  shall  uoderstand  the  most  faithful  description  without  the  drawing  or 
the  microscope  before  him  ? 
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COUGHS,   ASTHMA,    AND    INCIPIliNT    CONSUMPTION    ARK 
EFFECTUALLY  CUKED  BY 

KEATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  50,000  PERSONS  annuaUy  faU  victims  to 
PuXnaonary  Disorders,  incldding  Consumption,  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  the 
Jtespiratory  Organs.  Prevention  is  at  all  times  better  than  cure ;  be,  therefore, 
prepax^d,  during  the  wet  and  wihtry  season,  with  a  supply  of  KEATING'S 
OO  tJGrJH  LOZENGES,  which  possess  the  virtue  of  averting  as  well  as  of  curing 
A   Cough  or  Cold ;   they  are  good  aUke  for  the  young  or  for  the  aged. 

HOLLOW  AY'S  PILLS.— Early  Means. — No  part  of  the  human  iiia- 
cliine  requires  more  watching  than  the  nervous  system ;  upon  it  hangs  health 
aiid  life  itself.  These  Pills  are  the  beat  regulators  and  streugtheners  of 
tVie  nervesy  and  the  safest  general  purifiers  ;  nausea,  headache,  giddiness, 
numbneBe,  and  mental  apathy  yield  to  them.  They  despatch  in  a  summary 
znonner  those  distressing  dvspeptic  symptoms — stomachic  pains,  fulness  at 
i/i*c.  -p^t  of  the  stomach,  abdominal  di^nsion,  and  overcome  both  capricious 
appetite  aiiJ  confined  bowels,  the  commonly  accompanying  signs  of  defective  or 
deranj^ed  nervous  power.  HoUoway's  Pills  are  particularly  recommended  to 
f>ersoiis  of  studious  and  sedentary  habits,  who  gi*adually  sink  into  a  nervous  and 
(U-bilitated  state,  unless  some  restorative,  such  as  his  Pills,  be  occasionally 

Xl;ipUed. 

PRIZE    MEDAL,    1862. 

AWARDED   BY  THE  JURORS   OF   CLASS  2,  FOR  THE 

SUPERIORITY  OF  THE 

GLENFIELD    STARCH. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  Oilmen,  &c. 


RVPTURES. 

BY  BOTAL  LETTERS  PATENT, 

WHITE'S    MOCMAIN   LEVEB   TETTSS, 

PERFECTED   AND   EXHIBITED  IK  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION,   1851, 

\ft  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 
invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HEKNIA.  The  use  of  a  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided  ;  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN 
PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  bo  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  Circular  may 
be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  cir. 
cumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 
Kannflactarer,  Mr.  WHITE,  22B,  Piooadilly,  London. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  2Is.,  26s.  6d.,  and  31s.  6d.     Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Pouble  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  428.,  and  52s.  6d.     Postage  Is.  8d. 

Price  of  Ombilical  Truss,  428.  and  52s.  6d.    Postage  Is.  lOd. 

Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post  Office, 
Piccadilly. 

i;    Kew  Patent  Elastic  Stockings,  Knee  Caps,  &c. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being 
peculiarly  Elastic  and  Comprbssible,  and  the  best  invention  few  giving  effi- 
cient and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  Weakness  and  Swelling  of  the 
Leqs,  Varicose  Vbins,  Sprains,  &c.  ;  it  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inex- 
pensive, and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking. 

Price  from  4«.  5d.,  7a  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s.  Od.  each.    Postage  6d. 

JOHir  WHITE,  KANV7AGTTJBEB,  228,  PIGCADILL7,  LONDON. 
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